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ANNUAL  CATALOG 


FOR  THE  SIXTIETH  SESSION 
1914-1915 


WITH  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR 
1915-1916 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

Indiana  Law  School. 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior.  All 
the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year, 
and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts 
of  Utigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Dental  College. 

FREDERIC  RICH  HINSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Meridian  and  North  streets, 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its 
worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog  address  Indiana 
Dental  College,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1915. 

June  14 Monday Registration. 

June  15 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

July  23,  24 Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Sept.  15,  16 Wednesday,  Thursday..  .Registration. 

Sept.  17 Friday,  8  A.  M Instruction  Begins. 

Sept.  27 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

Oct.  13 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Nov.  8 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations, 

Nov.  25 Thursday Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

Dec.  23 Thursday,  4  P.  M Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

Jan.  4,  1916 Tuesday,  8  A.  M Christmas  Vacation  Ends. 

Jan.  12 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Jan.  20,  21,  22,  25,  26.  .Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Tues.,  Wed.  .  .Examinations. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Feb.  2,  3 Wednesday,  Thursday..  .Registration. 

Feb.  4 Friday,  8  A.  M Instruction  Begins. 

Feb.  7 Monday Founder's  Day. 

Feb.  14 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

March  27 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

April  12 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

April  15 Saturday,  4   P.  M Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

April  25 Tuesday,  8  A.  M Easter  Vacation  Ends. 

June  8,  9,  10,  12,  13.  .Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Mon.,  Tues. .  .Examinations. 

June  14 Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day. 

June  15 Thursday,  10  A.  M Sixty-first  Annual  Commencement. 


SUMMER  TERM,  1916. 

June  19 Monday Registration. 

June  20 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

July  28,  29 Friday,  Saturday ,.,.,.,  Elxanainations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term, 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

*URBAN  C.  BREWER Hall 

HILTON  U.  BROWN Indianapolis 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER Indianapolis 

SCOT  BUTLER Indianapolis 

PERRY  H.  CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

GEORGE  B.  DAVIS North  Salem 

JOHN  H.  FRAZEE Rushville 

MARSHALL  HACKER Columbus 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE Indianapolis 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN Columbus 

JOHN  M.  JUDAH IndianapoUs 

J.  ARTHUR  MEEKS Muncie 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER Columbus 

*WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT Indianapolis 

JAMES  B.  PEARCY Anderson 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT Indianapolis 

MARSHALL  T.  REEVES Columbus 

GIRNIE  L.  REEVES Columbus 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

*WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT Treasurer 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER Secretary 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follow: 
Hilton   U.   Brown,   ex  oficio,   Scot  Butler,   Thomas   C.   Howe, 
William  G.  Irwin,  John  M.  Judah,  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Mar- 
shall T.  Reeves,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 

♦Deceased. 


COMMITTEES 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Chauncy  Butler, 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate. 
George  B.  Davis,  Thomas  C.  Howe. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets. 
Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Chauncy  Butler,  Perry  H.  Clifford. 

Faculty,  Salaries,  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

ThomasTC.  HowE,!Chairman  ex  officio. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  James  B.  Pearcy, 

Allan  B.  Philputt. 

Hilton  XJ.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  Allan  B.  Philputt,  Perry  H.  Clifford. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
John  M.  Judah,  Marshall  Hacker,  Chauncy  Butler. 

College  Residence. 
Scot  Butler,  Girnie  L.  Reeves. 

Endoivment. 

Marshall  T.  Reeves,  John  H.  Frazee,  William  G.  Irwin, 
J.  Arthur  Meeks. 


FACULTY 


THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  Ph.  D.,  President.     (30  Audubon  Place.) 

Ph  B  ,  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1896-'99;  A.  M..  ibid.,  1897; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  Instructor  in  German,  ibid.,  1898-'99;  Instructor  m  German 
and  Latin,  Butler  College,  1889-'90;  Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, ibid.,  1890-1910;  Dean,  Butler  College,  1907-'08;  President,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1908 . 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.     (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1870;  Student 
classical  Philologv,  University  of  Halle,  and  University  of  Berlin,  1873-'75; 
LL  D.,  Butler  College,  1896;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana 
University,  1869-'72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College.  1871-1907;  President, 
Butler  College,  1891-1904;  1906-'07. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

(324  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investigations  of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  ]881-'84;  Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Frei- 
burg, Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  189G;  George  Leib  Harrison  Research 
Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910-'ll;  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Abingdon  College,  1881-'84;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Eureka 
College,  lS84-'86;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Drake  University,  1891- 
'92;  idem,  Butler  College,  1892 . 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 
(28  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A  B  .  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898;  D.  D.,  Hanover 
College,  1914;  Pastor  Christian  Church,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  1866-  72; 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1872-'89;  Richmond,  Virginia,  1889-'97;  Professor  of  Homi- 
letics and  Theology,  Butler  College,  1897 . 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-President,    Pro- 
fessor of  History.     (33  Downey  Avenue.) 

A  B  Yale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1896-'97;  Chicago 
Tlieological  Seminary,  1897-'98;  Divinity  School,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1898-'99-  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1904-'05;  Student, 
Columbia  University,  1911-'12;  Ph.  D.,ibid.,  1914;  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory and  Acting  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College,  1900-09;  Professor  of 
History,  ibid.,  1909 . 


FACULTY  T 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A  B  ,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.,  University  pf  Kansas, 
1904;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  The  University  ot 
Chicago,  1902-'03;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University 
of  Kansas,  1903-'04;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Ihe 
University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Professor  of  Mathematics  Campbell  University, 
1893-1903:  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler  College,  1904-09;  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1909 . 

JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English.     (5339 
University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  Fellow  m 
Enclish,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1905-06; 
Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1908;  Teacher,  Public  Schools, 
Medina,  Ohio,  1892-'93;  Teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  West  Kentucky 
College,  1898-'99;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  University,  Can- 
ton, Missouri,  1899-1901;  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  University,  190o- Ob; 
Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  Summer  School,  The  University 
of  Wooster,  1910  and  1911;  Summer  School,  Indiana  University,  1915;  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Butler  College,  1906 . 

CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M.,  Catharine  Merrill 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A  B.,  Butler  College.  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Radcliffe,  1885-'86;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898- 
'99-  Instructor,  Indiana  University,  1883-'84;  Professor  of  Gre^k,  Hastings, 
Nebraska,  College,  1888-'91;  Instructor,  High  School,  Oakland,  California, 
1891-'98-  Professor  of  EngHsh,  Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  1900-'07;  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Butler  College,  1907-'09;  Catharine  Merrill  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  ibid.,  1909 . 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
PoHtical  Science.     (40  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

Ph  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1895,  and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  1900,  1901  and  1903;  A.  M.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 1903;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909;  Instructor  in  History 
and  Political  Science,  Illinois  College,  1894-'98;  Assistant  Professor  (m  charge) 
of  History  and  Economics,  ibid.,  1898-1903;  Fellow,  Cornell  University,  1902-  03; 
Assistant  and  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903-'04;  Instruct9r 
in  Economics  and  Sociology,  Northwestern  University,  1904-06;  Instructor  in 
Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  1906-'09;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B.,    Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature.     (325  Burgess  Avenue.) 

A  B  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Student,  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  Rome,  1900-'01:  Graduate  Student  of  Classics,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1906-'10;  Buhl  Classical  Fellowship,  ]908-'10;  Teacher  of  Latin,  High 
School,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  1901-'06;  Acting  Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  Butler  College,  19 lO-'ll;  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  ibid.,  1911 . 
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WILLIAM  CHARLES  MORRO,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education.  (58 
North  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A  B.,  Transylvania  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  B.  D.,  Yale  University, 
1904;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1906;  Williams  Fellow,  Harvard  University, 
1905-'06;  Professor  of  Christian  History  and  Doctrine,  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  1906-'ll;  Dean,  ibid.,  1910-'ll;  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College, 
1911 . 

JAMES  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  (5372  East 
Wastdngton  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1905;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarters,  1906,  1908-'ll;  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University,  1903-'05;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Illinois  College,  ]905-'08;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
William  and  Vashti  College,  1908-'ll;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College, 
1911 . 

CHARLES  EUGENE  UNDERWOOD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature.      (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A  B  ,  Butler  College,  1903;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  Uni- 
versity ]907-'10:  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1910;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1912;  Pastor, 
Summitville,  Indiana,  1904-'05;  Pastor,  Fourth  Christian  Church,  Indianapolis, 
1906-'07;  Director  Religious  Education,  City  of  New  Haven,  1907-'08;  Acting 
Professor  Old  Testament  Language,  Literature,  and  Interpretation,  Bible  Col- 
lege of  Missouri,  1910-'ll;  Professor  New  Testament  Language,  Literature,  and 
Interpretation,  ibid.,  19 11-' 12;  President,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Eureka  College,  1912-'13;  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1913 . 

ELIJAH  JORDAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  (5522  Oak 
Avenue.) 

A  B  Indiana  University,  1907;  Graduate  Scholar,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy, 
Cornell  University,  1907-'08;  A.  M.  ibid.,  1908,  Graduate  Student  and  Fellow 
in  Philosophy  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908-'09;  Graduate  Student  and  Fel- 
low in  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago  1909-'ll;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1911;  Assist- 
ant in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1911-'12;  Instructor  m  Philosophy, 
Cornell  University,  1912-'13;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  1913-  — . 

EDWARD  MARTIN  GREENE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages.     (330  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A  B  Harvard  University,  1903;  Student  at  Rouen,  France,  1896-'97;  A. 
M  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Rennes, 
1913-'U-  Instructor  in  German,  High  School,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
1903-'05-  Head  of  the  French  Department,  Cheshire  School,  Cheshire,  Con- 
necticut' 1905-'07;  Head  of  the  French  Department,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lake- 
ville  Connecticut,  1907-'09;  Teaching  Fellow  in  French,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1909-'10;  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Butler  College, 
1910-'i3;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  ibid..  1914 . 


FACULTY  9 

ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
(635  North  Pennsylvania  Street.) 

A  B  .  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899;  Student,  Uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Zurich,  1899-'01;  Fellow  and  Instructor  m  Greek,  Le- 
land Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1902-'03;  Principal  Private  Schoo  ,  Logansport, 
Indiana,  1903-'06;  Joint  Principal,  Girls'  Classical  School,  1906-  10;  Instructor 
in  Greek  and  German,  Butler  College,  1910-'14;  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek, 
ibid.,  1914 . 

MILTON  D.  BAUMGARTNER,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages.     (261  South  Audubon  Road.) 

A  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1902;  A.  M.,ihid.,  1903;  Graduate  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  1903-'05;  Fellow  in  German,  ibid.,  1906-  07;  Pii-  D.,  %bid., 
1913-  Acting  Professor  of  German,  Butler  College,  Winter  Quarter,  1905;  Act- 
ing Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Missouri,  1905-06;  Acting 
Professor  of  German,  Miami  University,  Spring  and  Summer,  1907;  Instructor 
in  German  University  of  Nebraska,  1908-'09;  Adjunct  Professor  of  German, 
ibid  1909-'12;  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  ibid.,  1912-'14;  Instructor  in 
German,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1910;  Armstrong  Professor 
of  German  Languages,  Butler  College,  1914 . 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Missionary  Histo- 
ry and  Linguistics,  College  of  Missions.    (5448  University  Avenue.) 

A  B  Hiram  Colle"-e,  1901;  Graduate  Student  in  Philosophy  and  Romance 
Languages,  V^estern  Reserve  University.  1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1902; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Hiiam  College,  1900-'0.5;  Processor  of  English, 
Christian  College  (The  University  of  Nanking),  Nanking,  China,  1905^- Ob; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Director  Department  ot  Missionary  berv- 
ice,  Hiram  College,  1906-'10;  President,  College  of  Missions,  1910 . 

HARRY  CLARK  HURD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions.  (5446  University 
Avenue.) 

A  B  Hiram  College,  1S99;  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati 1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1912;  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  Missionary  Service,  Hiram  College,  1909-'ll;  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions,  1911 . 

FRED  ELMORE  LUMLEY,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social 
Science,  College  of  Missions.     (5442  University  Avenue.) 

A  B  Hiram  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada, 
1907;  B.  D.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1912;  Hon- 
orary University  Fellow,  Yale  University,  19 10-' 12;  Principal  Sinclair  College, 
St  Thomas.  Ontario,  1906-'08;  Assistant  in  Anthropology,  Yale  University, 
1909-' 12;    Professor  of  Social  Science,  College  of  Missions,  1912 . 

JOHN  GRAFTON  McGAVRAN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions.  (5440  Uni- 
versity Avenue.) 

A  B.Bethany  College,  1891;  Missionary  to  India,  1891-1910;  Examiner  in 
Hindi  Language,  1907-'10;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  Professor  of 
Comparative  Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions,  1913 . 
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EVELYN    BUTLER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Demia   Butler    Professor  of 

English.     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Summer  School,  1895  and  1896;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsm, 
Summer  1900;  Instructor  in  Butler  College  Preparatory  Department,  1895- 
1900-  Teacher  of  English,  Anderson  High  School,  1900-'02;  Teacher  of  English, 
Portland,  Indiana,  High  School,  1902-'04;  Head  of  English  Department, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  High  School,  1904-'08;  Head  of  English  Department,  New 
Mexico  State  Normal  School,  1909-'12:  Instructor  in  English  and  Head  of 
College  Residence,  Butler  College,  1912-'14;  Assistant  Demia  Butler  Professor 
of  English  and  Head  of  Residence,  ibid.,  1914 — . 

WILLIAM  JACOBS  COTTON,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry.     (5363  University  Avenue.) 

A  B.,  Ripon  College,  1910;  M.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911;  Graduate 
Student  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911-'13;  Chem- 
ist for  Wisconsin  State  Geological  Survey,  Summers  of  1911  and  1912;  Teacher 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Greenwood,  Wisconsin,  High  School,  1913-'14; 
Chemist,  Northern  Water  Softener  Company,  19 10-' 15;  Instructor  in  Physics 
and  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Butler  College,  1914 . 

AMY  ELIZABETH  KEENE,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English.     (1327 
Park  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1908;  Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College, 
1914 . 

HARVEY  B.  STOUT,  Jr.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Forensics.   (Thirty- 
first  Street  and  Broadway.) 

LL.  B.,  Indiana  Law  School,  1907;  Special  Student  in  Forensics,  University  of 
Michigan,  Summer  1907;  Professor  of  English  and  Forensics,  McMmnville 
College,  Oregon,  1907-'08;  Professor  of  Forensics,  Dallas  College,  Oregon, 
1908-'09;  Lecturer  on  Legal  Forensics,  American  Central  Law  School,  1909- — ; 
Instructor  in  Forensics,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

RICHARD  MELLER,  Director  of  Physical  Training.     (Independent 
Turnverein.) 

Graduate  Student,  Normal  College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.,  1904;  thirteen  years 
teaching,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  eight  years  with  New  York  Turnverem;  In  charge 
U  T  V  ,  Indianapolis,  1912 ;  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1913-  — . 

CHARLOTTE  FERGUSON,  Librarian. 

Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE President 

CHRISTOPHER  B.  COLEMAN Vice-President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Registrar  and  Secretary 

JOHN  S.  KENYON Examiner 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER Curator  of  Museum 

SARAH  E.  COTTON Assistant  to  the  President 

BESSIE  O.  HESTER Secretary  to  the  President 
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Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate  Studies. 
Professors  Coleman,  Bruner,  Hall,  Kenyon,  Morro 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Coleman,  Underwood. 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Bruner,  Baumgartner,  Underwood. 

Athletics. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Louis  J.  Morgan,  Alumni 

Member. 

Class  Standing. 
Professors  Gelston,  Greene. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Putnam,  Morro,  Underwood. 

Student  Affairs. 
President  and  Professors  Graydon,  Kenyon,  Putnam. 

Library. 
Professors  Coleman,  Jordan,  Kenyon. 

Auditing. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Secretary  Butler,  ex  officio. 

Special  Studies. 
President,  Registrar,  Examiner,  and  Adviser. 

Schedule. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  university 
purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  defining  the  pur- 
poses and  scope  of  the  institution: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorpora- 
tion are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build  up, 
maintain,  sustain,  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class, 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,. and 
especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to  establish  in  said  institu- 
tion departments  or  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in 
every  branch  of  liberal  and  professional  education;  to  educate  and 
prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to 
teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as 
taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  with- 
out authority  all  writings,  formulas,  creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  sub- 
sequent thereto;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of 
Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855,  in  the 
old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now 
College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irving- 
ton,  since  it  was  felt  that  a  suburb,  withdrawn  somewhat  from  the 
distractions  of  the  city,  and  yet  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the 
capital  city,  would  afford  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence  for 
students.  In  1875  instruction  of  the  College  classes  was  begun  in 
the  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern  Christian  Univer- 
sity   to   Butler  University,    February  28,    1877.     This  change  did 
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not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to 
the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been 
determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
"Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that 
has  as  yet  been  reaUzed,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors 
have  thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stockholders 
voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  invested,  yielding  an  as- 
sured income.  The  College  is,  however,  as  yet  insufficiently  endowed 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  generous 
spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained  it  will  prompt  further 
provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The   Board   of   Directors  would  encourage  gifts  in 

Gifts.  the    form  of   endowments  of  various   chairs  of  in- 

struction, which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of 
the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is  estabhshed.  In  this  way  the  following 
professorships  have  been  established: 

1.  The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2.  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  EngUsh  Literature,  endowed  by 
Ovid  Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Demia  Butler. 
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3.  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4.  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  EngUsh  Literature,  a  gift  made 
to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to  Miss 
Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved  Professor  of  English 
in  Butler  College. 

5.  The  Reeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  depart- 
ments. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 

Teachers.  College  is  "accredited"  under  the  school  laws  of  1907 

for  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  as  fixed  by  the  statute. 

Religious  The  purpose  of    the  founders,   expressed    in    their 

Influence.  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  establish  an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  moraUty  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A 
course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candidates  for  a 
degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises. The  institution  has  always  been  rehgious  in  spirit;  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 

Butler  College  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons 
Alumni  holding  degrees  granted  by  the  College  and  of  former 

Association.  students  elected  to  membership  by  the  executive 
committee. 

The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers,  elected  in  June  by  the 
Association,  and  one  additional  member  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  College. 
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The  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Association , 

An   annual   fee  of  one  dollar  is  expected  of  every  member,  and  to 
those  paying  this  fee  are  sent  all  alumni  pubhcations. 

The  regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs  during  Commencement  week. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Dr.  Henry  Jameson,  '69,  president. 

Miss  Julia  Fish,  '93,  first  vice-president. 
•  Clay  Trusty,  '08,  second  vice-president. 

Katharine  M.  Gray  don,  '78,  secretary-treasurer  and  editor  of  Butler 
Alumnal  Quarterly. 

Frederick   Rolhn  Kautz,  '87,  appointed  by  the  President   of    the 
College. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The   Young   Men's   Christian  Association  and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  volun- 
tary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion  of 
rehgious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their  members 
extend  to  new  students  a  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations 
hold  meetings  every  week,  and  thus  assist  in  maintaining  Christian 
zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each  of  these  associa- 
tions is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  those  entering  college  with  information  in 
regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  of  rendering  any  assistance  in 
their  power  which  students  who  are  strangers  in  Irvington  may  feel 
inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  to  which 
all  students  are  invited.  Students  who  are  church  members  are  eli- 
gible to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Students  not  iden- 
tified with  any  church  may  become  associate  members. 

College  A  weekly  paper,  called  ^'The  Butler  Collegian,"  is 

Paper.  pubhshed  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler 

College,  to  give  the  College  news,  and  to  reflect  student  opinion. 
It  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Stu- 
dents and  graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations, 
articles,  verses,  letters,  and  information. 

Debates.  It  is  customary  for   the   College  to  participate  in 

an  intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  The  College  desires  thus  to 
foster  the  interests  of  debating  by  discussing  in  pubhc  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  debates  for  the  current  year  are  with  Indiana 
University  and  Wabash  College. 

Oratorical  Seven    colleges,  of    which    this    institution    is  one, 

Contests.  compose    the    Indiana    State    Oratorical    Associa- 

tion.    The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College 
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classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  encourage  students  to 
write  and  deliver  orations.  Preliminary  contests  are  held  annually 
to  decide  upon  a  representative  for  the  State  contests.  Contestants 
are  judged  on  thought,  composition,  and  delivery.  The  contestant 
receiving  the  highest  average  award  by  the  judges  represents  the 
College  at  the  State  contest.  The  successful  contestant  in  the  State 
contest  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest, 
composed  of  ten  Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in  1876, 

Society.  holds  weekly   meetings  in  its  hall   at  the  College. 

Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men,  but  later 
young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. 

The  Lotus  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  bringing  to- 

Club.  gether  socially  the  young   women  in   College,  thus 

encouraging  friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  governed 
by  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  relig- 
Club.  ious   work  are  associated  in  an  organization  styled 

as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is 
served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  program  rendered. 
Prominent  reHgious  leaders  are  often  present  at  these  meetings  to 
address  students  on  the  various  phases  of  church  work. 

The  Press  This   is    an   organization   for   the  study  of  journal- 

Club,  ism,  and   with   the   added   purpose   of  bringing  to- 

gether in  monthly  meetings  the  newspaper  men  of  the  College.  At 
these  meetings,  prominent  newspaper  men  of  the  State  speak.  The 
Press  Club  is  affiHated  with  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in   colleges  are 

carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well-trained 
directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  training  to  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  student  bod^  as  possible,  to  enliven  the 
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college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop  those  manly 
qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game  well  and  fairly  played. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  track  teams  are  supported  by  the 
Athletic  Association.  There  is  a  board  of  control  composed  of  two 
members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumni  member,  and  two  students. 

Irwin  Field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all  out- 
door games. 

Regular  gymnastic  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  is  directed  by  competent  in- 
structors. The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts,  to  which 
students  have  access. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  ehgible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any   contest,    (a)    who   is  not   carrying  at   least  12 

hours  during  the  semester  in  which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has 
failed  to  secure  credits  in  at  least  10  hours  during  the  preceding 
semester  (this  is  not  to  exclude  new  students);  (c)  who  fails  to  do 
his  work  during  the  current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  in- 
structors; (d)  who  enters  College  later  than  the  fourth  week  of  the 
semester;  (e)  who  matriculates  as  a  special  student,  until  he  has  been 
a  student  in  Butler  College  at  least  one  semester. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State, 

but  its  intellectual,  hterary,  commercial,  and  geographical  center. 
Raih-oads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system  of 
interurban  electric  Hnes  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible  point  m 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapolis  affords  unique 
advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  best  musical  enter- 
tainments and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are  here  brought  within 
reach  of  the  students.  The  CoUege  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  Umits  of  Indian- 
apohs,  and  is  reached  by  the  East  Washington  street  electric  cars. 
The  population  of  Irvington  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been 
drawn  thither  by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  the  suburb  a 
special  character  of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home  for 
students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  temptations  and  dangers  often 
surrounding  college  Hfe.  There  are  no  drinking  saloons  m  the 
vicinity. 

Main  College  The  main  College  building  contains  recitation  rooms, 
Building.  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel, 

literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak,  and  retiring  rooms.  It 
is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  hghted  by  electricity. 

Science  The  Science  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  mu- 

Hall.  seum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biologi- 

cal laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  sci- 
ences of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  materials 
have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  institution,  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  coUected  by  the  professors  who  have 
occupied  the  chairs  in  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working 
library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and 
equipment  of  these  laboratories. 
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The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 

Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,  by  the  liberahty  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Library.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daugh- 

ter, Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of 
1897.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray 
brick,  and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled 
with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College 
Library  at  present  contains  about  14,000  volumes,  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive 
files  of  valuable  government  reports  and  documents. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapohs  City  Library 
Board,  a  free  delivery  of  books  from  the  City  Library  to  the  Col- 
lege Library  has  been  established,  so  that  students  now  have 
free  and  convenient  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than 
182,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containing 
67,664  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students, 
who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

^  The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications,  week- 
lies, monthlies,  and  quarterhes,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  con- 
Observatory,  struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient 
use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  This    comfortable    home    for    young    woman    stu- 

Residence.  dents  is  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity 

to  the  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences. 
The  rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  hnen,  towels,  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired. 
The  rooms  are  entirely  cared  for  by  maids.  The  dining-room  service 
is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  College,  and  all  possible  pains  are 
taken  to  make  the  meals  wholesome  and  attractive.     The  Head  of 
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the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young  women  living  there. 
The  advantages  of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women  at  lower 
rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be 
obtained  in  private  residences.  The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance 
to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irvington;  and 
all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there  unless  for  some  reason 
special  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted  by  the  President.  This 
rule  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  detailed 
information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building  contains  a  main  exer- 
cising hall  thirty-five  by  fifty-eight  feet.  There  are  shower  baths, 
steel  lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who 
use  the  gymnasium  and  for  the  athletic  teams.  Certain  hours  are 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  the  young  women. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  Hghting  plant  and  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are  heated, 
is  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building. 
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The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
tation a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent.  The  fees 
payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library,  and  inci- 
dentals, exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to  16  hours, 
$40.00;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $22.00  per  semester.  Students  undertak- 
ing more  than  16  hours  will  pay  for  each  additional  hour  $2.50.  In 
addition  the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the  departments 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from 
$2.25  to  $6.00  per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordi- 
nary wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  appa- 
ratus broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $2.00 
is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged; 
the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  regis- 
tration after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00 
is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00  is  charged. 
Graduation  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Bills  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 
credited  on  a  future  semester. 

Expenses  of        Following  are  estimates  of  yearly  expenses  for  the 
Residence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks: 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Fees $80.00  $80.00  $90.00 

Room 30.00  45.00  54.00 

Board 144.00  144.00  144.00 

Books 10.00  15.00  20.00 

$264.00  $284.00  $308.00 
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The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room 
are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from 
$15.00  to  $27.00  per  semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $72.00 
per  semester.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room 
is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the 
semester  are  payable  in  two  installments  in  advance.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  famihes  at  some- 
what higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower  rates, 
with  faciUties  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While  the  College   can   not  guarantee  employment 

Self-Support.  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers 
will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing 
profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  IndianapoHs  there 
is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  deter- 
mined, and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  about  being  able  to  earn 
enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facihties  for  self- 
support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from 
which  railways  and  interurban  electric  fines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance 
which  depend  upon  student  preaching. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  admits  the  following  classes  of  students: 

Begular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation,  see  pages  25-32.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  30.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  be  either  graduates  or  special 
students. 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree  from 
Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and  who  may 
become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     (See  page  34.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes  held 
in  a  central  location  in  IndianapoHs,  and  who  may  or  may  not  be 
candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  83.) 

Normal  Students,  who  are  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profession 
under  the  State  law.     (See  page  81.) 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 

College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in  the 
catalog  in  alphabetical  order,  excepting  students  in  the  extension 
courses. 

Registration.  The  ofiice  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  days 

appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar)  are  9  to  12  a.  m. 
and  2  to  4  p.  m.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attention,  applicants 
should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  designated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  They  will  then  receive, 
on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the  credits  granted.  On 
presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be  assigned  to  their 
classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  the  adviser  for  assignment 
to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration, 
unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $1.00. 
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Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected  to 
cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less  than 
thirty-two  weeks,  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per  week. 
Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one 
hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited  except  as 
here  indicated.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  Of  this  number  5}^  are  definitely  prescribed,  5  are  to 
be  chosen  from  certain  specified  groups,  and  4>^  are  elective. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of  high 
schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does  not  excuse 
them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  requirements  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits.  These  high  school  credits 
are  accepted  only  in  the  subjects  and  to  the  amounts  named  in 
Groups  I-IV  below.  No  high  school  graduate  will  be  admitted  who 
presents  fewer  than  eleven  units  in  the  subjects  named  in  these  groups. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  examiner 
statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be  granted.  If 
these  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  student  to  enter,  he  may  do  so 
provisionally,  receiving  entrance  credit  for  those  subjects  after  the 
completion  of  22  hours  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  is 
entitled  to  such  entrance  credit.  The  faculty,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
serves the  right  to  modify  the  first  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pos- 
sible entrance  credit. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should  present 
specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done — not  simply 
diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  When  preparatory  work 
has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate  certificates  must  be 
presented  from  each  school,  not  simply  from  the  last  one  attended.    Blanks 
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prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Certifi- 
cates upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted  must  be  signed 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  done.  They 
should  contain  detailed  statements  not  only  of  the  time  spent  in 
each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  four 
books  of  Caesar),  including  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  in 
science  in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

Required: 

English 3      units 

Mathematics 2]4  units 

Foreign  Language  (from  Group  I) 3      units 

History  (from  Group  II) 1      unit 

Science  (from  Group  Ilia) 1      unit 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-IV ^}4  units 

Total 15      units 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a 
fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  (See 
Group  IV  below.) 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2>^  units,  as  above)  includes 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equations  {}4 
unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who  offer  more 
than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may  receive  credit 
for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history,  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follows: 

Group  I. 

Foreign  Language. 

Latin  1 .     Beginning  course 1  unit 

Latin  2.     Caesar,  4  books 1  unit 

Latin  3.     Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  ora- 
tions and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 
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Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Latin  5.     Tacitus V^  unit 

Latin  6.     Livy Yi  unit 

Greek  1.     Beginning    course    and    Anabasis, 

Book  1 1  unit 

Greek  2.     Anabasis   II-IV,    with   prose   com- 
position,    and     Homer's     Iliad, 

Books  I-II 1  unit 

Greek  3.     Plato,     Herodotus,    or    equivalent 

authors 1  unit 

German  1.  Beginning  course 1  unit 

German  2.  Second  year 1  unit 

German  3.  Third  year 1  unit 

French  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

French  2.     Second  year 1  unit 

French  3.     Third  year 1  unit 

Spanish  1.    Beginning  course 1  unit 

Note. — At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at 
least  2  of  these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  of- 
fered, half-units  may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of 
French  may  be  accepted  if  the  quahty  of  the  work  done  appears  to 
warrant  it.     Not  more  than  7>^  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  ex- 
cused from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College. 

Group  II. 
History  and  Civics. 

General  History 1  unit 

Ancient  History Y  ov  1  unit 

Medieval  History ^  or  1  unit 

Modern  History >^  or  1  unit 

English  History K  or  1  unit 

United  States  History H  or  1  unit 

Civics >^  unit 

Economics >^  unit 
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Note.— Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  1  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  Civics  taken  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  Not 
more  than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group.  If  2  units 
of  History  are  offered,  %  unit  must  be  European  History;  if  2^^ 
units  are  offered,  1  unit  must  be  European  History. 

Gboup  III. 
Natural  Science. 

a.     Required  {one  unit  from  the  following) : 

Pliysics 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Botany i^  or     1  unit 

Zoology i^  or     1  unit 

h.     Elective: 

General  Biology ^  or     1  unit 

Physiography ;^ror     1  unit 

Botany ^  unit 

Zoology ^  unit 

Physiology ^  unit 

Geology j^  unit 

Note.— Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 
group. 

Gboup  IV. 

Unclassified. 

English  4.     (First  half  of  fourth    year    high 

school  English) }4  unit 

EngHsh  6.     (Second  half  of  fourth  year  high 

school  Enghsh) }4  unit 

Mathematics  4.     SoHd  Geometry }4  unit 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry ^  unit 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra }^  unit 

Commercial  Geography ^  unit 

Mechanical  Drawing K  or  1  unit 

Free-hand  Drawing ^  or  1  unit 
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Note. — None  of  the  courses  in  this  group  is  required  for  entrance, 
but  any  of  them  may  be  ofiFered  among  the  4>2  units  of  electives 
which  must  be  presented.  Not  more  than  1  unit  of  Drawing  will 
be  accepted.  One  unit  of  Drawing  must  represent  ten  periods  per 
week  throughout  a  year. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission  subjects, 
Students.  he  must   begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  deficiencies, 

those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  precedence  being 
given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
deficiencies. 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered 
by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered 
for  entrance  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  hours  of 
college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  preparatory 
work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
the  College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up 
under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis.  They 
must  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matriculation  in  Butler. 

Advanced  Students  who  present  work  of  an  advanced  grade  which 
Standing  has  been  done  in  a  secondary  school  after  the  completion 
from  Second-  of  all  work  necessary  for  graduation  and  which  is  not 
ary  Schools,  needed  for  college  entrance,  may  receive  college  credit 
for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  one  year  after  enter- 
ing.! College.    The  following  limitations  will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than 
6  hours  of  college  work. 

2.  Where  3  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

3.  Where  4  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 
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5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

EngUsh 3  hours  Mathematics 3  hours 

Latin 6  hours  Physics 6  hours 

Greek 6  hours  Chemistry 6  hours 

German 6  hours  Botany 6  hours 

French 6  hours  History 6  hours 

Spanish 6  hours 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may 
Standing  receive  advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  certifi- 

from  Other  cates  of  the  work  they  have  done.  It  is  highly  impor- 
Colleges.  tant  that  these  statements  be  sent  in  three  weeks  before 

the  beginning  of  the  semester.  They  must  include:  (a)  A  statement 
of  the  work  done  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  This  state- 
ment must  come  directly  from  the  school  where  the  work  was  done. 
(b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the  college  credits  that  have  been 
earned.  Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied, 
ground  covered,  number  of  weeks,  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  In  case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance 
requirements  are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number 
of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  apphcation  must  be 
made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It  is 
desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their 
statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No 
student  from  another  college  will  he  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of 
a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  A  person  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted 
Students,  as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to  pursue  a  special  course 
of  study  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  received 
the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  he  proposes  to  take 
and  of  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  certificate  of  age  must 
accompany  the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2.  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view  will  be  accepted  as 
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special  students^  and  no  applicant  for  a  special  course  will  be  admitted 
unless  urgent  need  of  such  course  shall  appear. 

3.  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed  to 
become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

4.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular 
students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quahty  of  work  performed, 
and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The  faculty  may 
at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privileges  if  it  appears 
that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 
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The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements  for 
graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general  culture, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college  course,  with 
an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines  of  the  student's 
natural  interest  and  preparation  for  university  and  professional 
study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  25),  there  are  required 
for  graduation  120  hours  of  class  instruction  and  8  hours  of  physical 
training.  An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semes- 
ter or  an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  lab- 
oratory are  equivalent  to  one  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of  15  or 
16  hours  each  semester.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours 
without  the  consent  of  the  committee  on  special  studies  given  on 
recommendation  of  the  adviser.  Freshmen  may  not  take  more  than 
6  hours  and  two  courses,  and  Sophomores  not  more  than  8  hours  and 
two  courses,  in  one  department  during  one  semester.  If  a  student's 
average  grade  for  the  semester  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as 
high  as  80,  he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if 
as  high  as  85,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case  may  he 
take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester.  For  each 
additional  hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged.  These  restric- 
tions do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical  training.  In  any  case, 
the  courses  chosen  must  not  conflict  in  times  of  recitation,  and  all 
work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  done  in  class. 

The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1.  Required  Subjects.— (a)  Six  years  of  foreign  language  are 
required  for  entrance  and  in  college.  Students  offering  the  minimum 
(three  units)  of  language  (Group  I)  for  entrance,  must  elect  six 
semesters  (not  less  than  26  hours)  of  foreign  language  in  all.  For 
every  additional  unit  of  foreign  language  offered  for  entrance,  two 
semesters  may  be  deducted  from  the  six  required  in  college.  Thus 
a  student  who  presents  four  units  of  foreign  language  for  entrance 
will  take  four  semesters  (not  less  than  20  hours)  in  college.  One  who 
presents  five  units  will  take  two  semesters  (not  less  than  10  hours) . 
One  who  presents  six  units  is  relieved  from  the  college  language  re- 
quirement. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  laboratory  science 
(Group  Ilia)  for  entrance,  must  elect  10  hours  of  such  science  in  sub- 
jects not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  20  hours  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  during  the 
second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  must  be- 
gin at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40 
hours  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours 
must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects 
approved  by  that  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 
ments) will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  cred- 
ited with  90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German,  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  English  1. 
2;  Mathematics  1,  2. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restrictions  and 
prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  he  wishes 
to  select.  Ail  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
viser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
at  least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving 
the  degree. 
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At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  grad- 
uation must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  22),  the 
student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  being  counted  as  a  natural  science. 
The  student's  major  subject  must  be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathe- 
matics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
in  German  and  two  in  French.  Candidates  for  this  degree  who  offer 
three  foreign  languages  will  be  requir.ed  to  offer  only  two  years  in 
each  language. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Students.  Master  of  Science  on  applicants  holding  the  correspond- 
ing baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  appUcant's  undergraduate 
work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that 
such  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  the 
required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  and 
elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  be 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  second  degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least  one 
year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects  in 
which  a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study.  This 
year  must  be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  College,  but  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis  and 
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examination,  and  the  degree  is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed 
period  of  work. 

The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done 
for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15  he 
must  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study 
for  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee. 

2.  An  appHcant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  such 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  his 
major  studies;  and  his  ability  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  examination 
before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

3.  Candidates  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  which  shall 
be  advanced  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study,  taken  consecu- 
tively. The  semester  examinations  in  these  subjects  must  be  passed 
with  a  minimum  grade  of  70.  This  work  may  consist  (1)  of  subjects 
assigned  to  the  individual  candidates  and  (2)  of  lines  of  study  selected 
from  advanced  undegrraduate  work.  It  shall  not  include  any  of  the 
following:  (a)  Required  undergraduate  work;  (b)  courses  which 
have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to  undergraduates  who  are  credited 
with  90  hours;  (c)  courses  of  a  professional  character  in  the  School  of 
Ministerial  Education  or  elsewhere. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on 
^  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  of 
this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  academic  year 
in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred.  The  thesis  must  be 
finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.  If  accepted, 
a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must 
be  deposited  in  the  College  Library  by  June  1. 

5.  The  candidate  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced,  for  oral 
examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his  thesis. 
This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
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the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other 
professors. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete  30 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.  These  30  hours 
must  be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours 
in  one  and  10  in  the  other  department.  A  student  holding  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  this  institution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  Any  one  holding  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may- 
become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Not  more  than  fifteen  hours'  work 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  can  be  accredited 
toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate 
course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the 
close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  regarding  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  as  undergraduate  students.  In  all  cases  the 
work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  committee  on  grad- 
uate work,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must 
first  be  submitted. 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
see  page  71. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Students  are  graded  in  each  subject  pur- 
sued during  the  semester.  A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must 
make  such  failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course.  Absence  from  examination  counts  as  failure 
when  not  previously  arranged  with  the  instructor.  A  student  taking 
an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  appointed  for  his  class  must 
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first  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library 
fund,  the  sum  of  $2.00. 

Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations,  a 
Reports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  stu- 

dent is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnestly 
requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  regis- 
trar of  any  failure  to  receive  it.     These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  passing 
grade,  and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester  will  indicate, 
also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  requirements  and  pre- 
scribed work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  hours  toward  graduation 
due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least  five 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-hoHday  is  Monday. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1915-'16. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  II. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5). 

Three-hour  courses  meet  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday:  (3) 
T.  Th.  S. 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:     (2)  W.  F. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Gelston. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  college  is  to 

Statement.  acquire  knowledge  of  the  literature,  art,  and  institutions 
of  ancient  Rome.  At  first  the  especial  aim  is  to  develop  the  student's 
grasp  of  the  language.  To  that  end  there  is  much  insistence  on  oral 
reading,  as  well  as  upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  ad- 
vanced courses  are  so  arranged  that  different  authors  and  works  will 
be  studied  in  alternate  years  in  order  to  afford  the  student  as  broad  a 
field  in  his  reading  as  possible. 

Courses. 

A.  Cicero:    Select  Orations.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

B.  Vergil,     ^neid.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

Courses  A  and  B  are  intended  for  students  who  have  two  entrance 
units  of  Latin  only.  Students  who  have  completed  these  courses 
satisfactorily  will  be  admitted  to  Latin  1. 

1,     Livy:     Books   XXI,    XXII.     Writing  of  Latin  once  a  week. 
This  course  is  intended  to  develop  the  student's  power  to  read 
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Latin  of  average  difficulty  with  intelligence  and  comparative 
ease.  The  legends  of  early  Rome  and  their  relations  to  history 
will  form  an  interesting  phase  of  the  study.  Minimum  prerequi- 
site, three  units  of  Entrance  Latin.  However,  students  electing 
Latin  1  as  a  rule  will  have  offered  four  units  of  entrance  Latin. 

I  (5)  9:00 

2.  Terence:  Phormio;  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  By  this 
time  the  student  ought  to  have  gained  sufficient  mastery  of 
the  syntax  and  vocabulary  to  enable  him  to  give  most  of  his 
attention  to  the  literary  study  of  the  authors  read. 

II  (5)  9:00 

3.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles;  Plautus:  Trinummus.  Roman 
private  life  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

I  (5)  10:30 

4a.     Selections  of  the  Latin  poets  from  Ennius  to  the  later  empire. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

b.  History  of  Latin  Literature.  The  textbook  will  be  supplemented 
by  English  translations  as  required.  Photographs  of  Italy  and 
other  illustrative  material  are  used.  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

Course  4b  is  intended  to  accompany  4a.     It  may,  however,  be 
elected  singly  by  students  having  no  knowledge  of  Latin. 

[5a.    Lucretius. 
b.    Martial.] 

[6.      Tacitus:    Agricola,  Germania,  and  Selections  from  the  Annals.] 

[9.      Pliny:  Letters;  Juvenal.] 

[10.    Teachers'  Course:      Caesar's  Gallic  War.] 

[12.    Ovid.] 

11.  Cicero's  De  Officiis  or  The  Tusculan  Disputations  will  be  read 
and  the  philosophical  theories  prevailing  among  the  educated 
classes  of  ancient  Rome  will  be  discussed.      I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 
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14.  Ovid's  Fasti  and  selections  from  the  Tristia  and  Heroides  will  be 
read  rapidly.  The  Roman  calendar  and  rehgion,  and  traces  of 
Ovid  in  English  poetry  will  be  topics  for  special  investigation. 

II  (3)T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

16.  Vergil  and  the  Epic:  ^neid  VII-XII,  selections  from  the 
Georgics.  This  course  will  enable  students  to  read  the  entire 
^neid.  II  (3)  Provisional 

Either  course  14  or  course  16  will  be  given,  but  not  both. 

GREEK. 

Assistant  Professor  Weaver, 

General  In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work 

Statement.  toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In 
the  elementary  course  the  students  cover  rapidly  the  work  commonly 
done  through  a  more  extended  period  in  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek.  Rouse's  First  Book  in  Greek  and  Rouse's 
Greek  Boy  at  Home.    Xenophon's  Anabasis.         I,  II  (5)  10:30 

3,4.     Homer:     Odyssey.     Mythology  and  Mycenaean  Archaeology. 
Plato:     Phaedo.     Selections  from  other  dialogues.    Sight  read- 
ing.    (The  entire  Odyssey  and  selections  from  the  Phaedo  were 
read  in  1914-'15.)  I,  II  (5)  9:00 

5,  6.  Greek  Tragedy:  The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  trag- 
edy considered  and  special  study  made  of  several  selected  trage- 
dies. Study  of  the  Greek  theater.  Prerequisite,  Greek  1  to  5  or 
an  equivalent.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:00 
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7,  8.  Greek  Mythology  and  Art:  For  this  course  no  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  required.  The  main  aim  of  the  course  is  to  famiHarize 
the  student  with  the  Myths  of  Greece  as  being  necessary  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  Uterature  in  general.  The  work  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  English  and  Greek 
Uterature.     Open  to  all  students.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

9.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.     Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  translation. 

Extension  1915-'16 
[10.    Modern  Greek,] 

31.  Hellenistic  Greek:  See  page  73.  I  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Morro. 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation.  See  page  73.  11  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Morro. 

HEBREW. 

Professor  Underwood. 

19,  20.  Grammatical  Principles  of  the  Language:  The  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary,  translation  of  Genesis  I-VIII,  and  selections 
from  Samuel   and  Kings.     Texts:     Harper's    Hebrew    Method 

and  Manual  and  Elements  of  Hebrew. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Baumgartner. 
Mr. 

General  The  College  Library  has  a  small  but  well-chosen  col- 

Statement,  lection  of  German  books;  this  collection,  supplemented 
by  those  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library  and  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library,  which  have  a  uniformly  generous  policy  toward  the  buying 
of  German  works,  makes  possible  a  very  satisfactory  study  of  German 
literature.  The  department  is  not  at  present  able  to  offer  work  for 
the  Master's  degree,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  train  teachers  of  German. 
The  object  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  years'  work  is  to  enable  students 
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to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language ;  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  the  study  of  the  language  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  study  of 
literature. 

Courses  1  and  2  arc  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  three  hours  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  A  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college  stu- 
dents. The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  partially  subordinated 
to  the  direct  method  of  acquiring  the  language.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, German  is  spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  begmning. 
I,  II  (5)  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  11:30 
Professor  Baumgartner  and  Mr. . 

3,  4.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  also  planned  as  a  unit,  but  the 
courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit.  Grammatical  re- 
view based  on  a  book  Hke  Savory's  Deutsches  Reformlesebuch 
or  Boezinger's  Mundliche  und  Schriftliche  Uebungen.  Graded 
texts  are  read  and  made  the  basis  for  classroom  conversation 
in  German  and  of  composition  built  up  from  the  read- 
ing. The  student  is  urged  not  to  translate  but  is  taught  to 
understand  German  without  the  interpolation  of  the  EngHsh 
medium.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  are  preparing 
students  to  take  this  course  should  train  them  in  taking  down 
simple  dictation  and  in  building  up  a  systematic  vocabulary 
of  important  root-words  as  well  as  to  understand  simple  spoken 
German.  I^  II  (5)  9:00 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

5.  Modern  Prose:  In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  German.  Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chap- 
ters. After  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  class  will  read  one  of 
Lessing's  prose  plays.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Professor  Baumgartner. 
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6.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Classics:  Works 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  studied  in  detail.  The  dis- 
cussion is  usually  in  English.  An  attempt  is  made  to  round  out 
the  picture  of  each  of  the  three  authors  so  that  the  class  may  be 
able  to  break  up  the  term  "German  classics"  into  its  components. 
Professor  Baumgartner.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cover 
all  the  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature  as  far  as 
these  are  of  value  to  college  students.  The  instructor  reserves  the 
right  to  exclude  first  year  students.  In  191 5-' 16  the  following  will 
be  given: 

19.  The  Modern  Novel  and  Drama:  Lectures,  reading,  and  inter- 
preting representative  works  of  authors  Uke  Hauptmann,  Suder- 
mann,  and  Fulda.  I  (2-4)  W.  1 :30-3:30 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

22.  Goethe's  Faust.  Students  must  consult  with  instructor  before 
registering  for  this  course.  II  (2)  W.  1 :30-3 :30 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

25,  26.  These  are  thesis  courses  and  are  given  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  credits  by  ar- 
rangement. Such  topics  as  these  have  been  treated  in  the  past: 
The  German  Satire  during  the  Reformation  period;  The  Genesis 
of  Goethe's  Faust.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 
Professor  Baumgartner. 

In  1914-'15  the  following  were  given: 

11.     Introduction  to  Lyric  Poetry. 

24.     Lessing's  Laokoon  and  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Greene. 

Professor  Paul. 

Mr.  

General  A  course  in  French  extending  over  three  years  is  offered. 

Statement.  For  the  third  year,  different  courses  are  offered  in  alter- 
nate years,  so  that  a  student  may  obtain  credit  for  four  years'  work. 

The  College  Library,  aided  through  special  arrangement  by  the 
Indianapolis  City  Library,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  of 
the  department  a  large  and  well-chosen  collection  of  French  texts 
and  criticism,  as  well  as  of  works  on  France  and  the  French. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous.  Both  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses  in  French. 

Professor  Greene. 
Mr.  

1,  2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous):  This  course  consists  of 
the  study  of  grammar,  composition,  and  the  reading  of  modern 
French,  including  at  least  one  play  and  extracts  from  French 
historians.  There  is  constant  practice  throughout  the  year  in 
pronunciation  and  in  writing  from  dictation  with  a  view  to 
training  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  The  commoner  idioms  are 
learned  through  daily  drill  in  conversation. 

I,  II  (5)  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  1:30 
Professor  Greene  and  Mr. . 

3a,  4a.  The  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  abihty  to  read  modern 
French  prose  and  poetry  with  ease  and  appreciation,  and  at 
giving  some  practice  in  advanced  composition.  The  best 
poetry,  plays,  and  novels  of  some  more  recent  French  masters  are 
read,  in  or  out  of  class,  and  discussed — de  Vigny,  Hugo,  Dumas 
fils,  Balzac,  Sand,  Daudet,   Augier,  Maupassant,  France,    and 
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Loti.  Selections  from  some  modern  French  historian  are  read. 
The  course  emphasizes  the  development  in  the  student,  through 
analysis  of  French  style,  treatment,  and  character,  of  a  sound 
literary  appreciation.  The  use  of  spoken  French  in  the  class- 
room is  increased.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th,  S.  9:00 
Professor  Greene, 

3b,  4b.  This  course  includes  drill  in  conversation,  composition,  and 
rapid  reading.  It  is  designed  for  business  and  traveling  purposes 
and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  contemporary  France  through 
articles  in  the  best  of  current  French  newspapers  and  magazines 
— "Le  Journal  des  Debats,"  "La  Revue  de  Paris,"  ''Mercure  de 
France,"  etc.  This  course  may  be  taken  alone,  or  more  profitably 
with  3a.  (No  student  will  be  recommended  by  this  department 
for  a  position  as  teacher  of  French  who  has  not  satisfactorily 
completed  courses  3b  and  4b.)  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Professor  Greene. 

[11,  12.     The  Novel.] 

[13.     MoLiERE,  La  Fontaine.] 

[14.     The  Romantic  Tendency  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.] 

[15.     Comedy  Since  Moliere.] 

17.  Recent  and  Current  French  Literature:  Anatole  France, 
Tristan  Bernard,  Pierre  Loti,  Edmond  Rostand  (with  special  refer- 
ence to  ''Cyrano");  the  recent  regionaHstic  movement. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

18.  Selected  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth AND  Eighteenth  Centuries:  Reading  of  texts  in  and 
out  of  class,  lectures,  etc.  Study  in  brief  outhne  of  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  French  life  and  customs. 

Professor  Greene.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

In  both  courses,  17  and  18,  some  time  will  be  given  to  translating 
into  French  a  recent  EngUsh  or  American  play. 

19.  20.     History  of  French  Literature:     A  general  survey  course, 

intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principal    names, 
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titles,  currents,  and,  in  brief,  with  the  social  setting.  Prerequi- 
site, 3a  and  4a.  I,  II  (2  or  3)  W.  F. 
Professor  Greene.                         The  third  hour  to  be  arranged. 

Courses  in  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Course:  Ramsey's  Spanish  Grammar.  Supple- 
mentary exercises  in  reading,  composition,  and  conversation  based 
on  such  texts  as  Lecciones  de  Espanol  por  F.  Themoin  y  E.  Her- 
nando; Primer  Curso  de  Lengua  Castellana  por  D.  P.  Lourtau 
y  D.  Luis  Arizmendi  (Biblioteca  de  Ensenanza  Tecnica.) 
Professor  Paul.  I  (5)  8:00 

2.  Reading  of  classical  texts,  and  of  current  literature  with  special 
attention  to  Hispano-American  authors.  For  missionary  candi- 
dates preparing  for  Spanish-speaking  fields  additional  reading  is 
required  of  the  following  works:  Heroes  de  la  Fe,  and  Las  Inova- 
ciones  del  Romanismo,  published  by  Libreria  Nacional  y  Extran- 
jera  de  Madrid.  II  (5)  8:00 
Professor  Paul. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Kenyon. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Assistant  Professor  Butler. 

Miss  Kbene. 

General  The  Department  of  English  contemplates  a  threefold 

Statement.       object: 

1.  Practice  in  English  composition. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 

3.  Independent  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  English  literature. 

1,  2.     Freshman   English:     English   Grammar,   Composition,  and 
Literature.  I,  II  (5)  Sections  at  8:00,  9:00,  10:30 

Professor  Kenyon, 
Assistant  Professor  Butler, 
Miss  Keene. 
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5,6.  Old  AND  Middle  English:  This  course  lays  the  foundations 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  with  its  constructions 
and  idioms,  both  for  its  own  sake  as  disciplinary  culture,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  English  literature  intelli- 
gently. It  includes  also  readings  on  the  types  of  Early  English 
literature,  and  a  careful  study  of  Chaucer's  more  important 
works.  Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  and  those  who 
do  their  major  work  in  English,  are  required  to  take  this  course. 
This  course  is  prerequisite  to  English  7  and  8.  A  continuous 
course.  I,  II  (5)  11:30 

Professor  Kenyon. 

7,8.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature:  Lectures 
and  reading  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  an  introduction  to  Shake- 
speare, followed  by  a  careful  study  of  selected  plays,  and  of  some 
of  Milton's  prose  and  poetry.  A  continuous  course.  Prerequisite, 
Enghsh  5,  6.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

Professor  Kenyon. 

[10.     Early    Nineteenth    Century    Literature.      Prerequisite, 
English  1,  2,  or  5,  6. 
Professor  Kenyon.] 

[12.     The  English  Novel:     Prerequisite,  Enghsh  1,  2,  or  5,  6. 
Professor  Kenyon.] 

3,  4.  American  Literature:  This  course  is  continuous  through- 
out the  year.  It  will  be  so  divided  as  to  be  open  each  semester 
to  new  students  who  have  completed  English  1,  2,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. I,  II  (5)  a  8:00,  b  11:30 
Professor  Graydon. 

13,  14.     Browning.     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

[15.    The  Development  of  the  Essay.     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of 
Enghsh. 
Professor  Graydon.] 

[16.     Tennyson. 1 
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17,  18.  The  English  Drama:  The  English  drama  is  studied  as 
an  expression  of  social  conditions  and  a  distinct  art.  Lectures 
and  interpretation  are  given  by  the  instructor,  while  an  in- 
tensive study  of  typical  plays  is  made  by  the  student.  Pre- 
requisite, 20  hours  of  Enghsh.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Graydon. 

Courses  13,  14,  and  16  regard  the  personality  of  each  poet  and  the 
development  of  his  art.  Historical  and  literary  criticism  is  made  of 
selected  poems. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Professor  Underwood. 

1.  Argumentation:  Class  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
in  Argumentation;  construction  of  briefs  and  addresses  for  debate; 
occasional  debates.  I  (2)  W.  F.  1 :30 

2.  Oratory:  Class  discussion  of  the  principles  of  effective  speaking ; 
careful  construction  of  addresses;  elementary  drill  in  expression. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  1:30 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  on  Philosophy  is  to  put 

Statement.  the  student  in  possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger 
problems  which  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  his- 
torical method  is  followed,  and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers 
required,  so  far  as  is  feasible  in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  char- 
acter. 

Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

Courses. 

1.  Psychology:  An  introductory  course,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  science,  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  mind,  its  laws  and  processes. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
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2.  Logic:  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles,  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  The  discipUnary  value  of  the  subject 
is  emphasized,  and  constant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  criticism 
of  arguments  and  ratiocinations  of  various  types  is  provided. 

n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

3,  4.  Ethics:  The  nature,  presuppositions,  and  history  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  moraUty.  A  continuous  course 
throughout  the  year.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

5,  6.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greek  origin  of  philosophy  to  the  present 
time,  in  its  relation  to  the  history  and  civiHzation  of  the  va- 
rious periods.  A  continuous  course  throughout  the  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  1,  2,  or  3,  4.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

7,  8.  Philosophical  Classics:  The  careful  reading  and  discussion 
of  selected  works.  The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  year  to 
year,  and  will  represent  advanced  studies  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, the  assumptions  and  principles  of  science,  investigations  in 
modern  logic,  etc.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

9.  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:  An 
untechnical  study  of  the  history  of  evolutionary  theory  from 
its  Greek  origin  to  modern  times,  and  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  significance  of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  for  an  ulti- 
mate theory  of  the  world.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2. 

I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

10.  Philosophical  Problems:  The  subject  of  this  course,  which 
will  vary  from  time  to  time,  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  more 
general  problems  of  philosophy  in  their  relations  to  the  sciences, 
and  to  cultural  interests  generally.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2, 
or  5,  6.  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

11.  Philosophy  of  Religion:  A  study  of  some  fundamental 
problems  common  to  philosophy  and  rehgion.  The  method  pur- 
sued will  be  strictly  philosophical,  and  the  contact  with  rehgion 
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will  be  through  its  use  as  subject-matter.    Prerequisite,  60  hours' 
credit,  which  must  include  Philosophy  5,  6. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

12.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education:  In  this  course  the  his- 
torical method  will  be  employed  to  show  the  development  of  edu- 
cation as  an  institution,  together  with  its  relations  to  other  insti- 
tutions within  the  social  structure.  The  philosophical  method  will 
be  used  to  develop  the  content  and  meaning  of  educational  ideals. 
This  course,  when  taken  in  preparation  for  teaching,  should  be 
elected  with  courses  1,  2.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Putnam. 
Professor  Lumley. 

General  The  courses  in  Economics,  Pohtical  Science,  and  Sociol- 

Statement.  ogy  are  included  in  this  department.  The  introductory 
courses  are  given  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students.  First,  those  pre- 
paring for  commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  pubhc  or  social 
service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Sociology,  or  allied  subjects.  The  courses  in 
Pohtical  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It  is  open  only 
to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit  and  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  in  Economics.  I  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Putnam. 

2.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary 
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history  of  the  United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instru- 
ments and  corporation  securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and 
the  money  market  and  foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign 
banking  systems;  present-day  monetary  and  banking  problems- 
Professor  Putnam.  II  ^^^  ^-^^ 

[3      Public  Finance  and  Taxation:     The  major  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  but  financial  administra- 
tion and  debt  financiering  receive  consideration. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

4.  Labor  Problems:  A  study  of  the  problems  and  interests  of 
wage-earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  pohcies  of  trades 
unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing,  fac- 
tory acts,  employer's  Habihty,  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 
^i^^  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Putnam. 

5  Transportation:  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more 
important  principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  waterways, 
and  the  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  services.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  railway  transportation,  including  financing,  consohdation, 
rate-making,  and  regulation.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Putnam. 

6.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States:     Methods  of  col- 
onizing the  American  continent;  the  land  poUcy;  the  growth  of 
industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  and  labor. 
Professor  Putnam.  Summer  Term,  9 :00-ll  :00 

7,8.  Economic  Theory:  An  examination  of  the  writings  of  the 
leading  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.  Atten- 
tion is  given  chiefly  to  their  theories  of  value  and  distribution. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  especial  attention  is  given  to  con- 
temporary writers.  I,II(2)W.F.8:00 
Professor  Putnam. 
9.  American  Government:  A  study  of  the  national,  state,  and 
local  poHtical  institutions  of  the  United  States,     Open  to  stu- 
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dents  having  15  hours  of  college  credit.     This  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  department. 
Professor  Putnam.  I  (3)  x.  Th.  S.  11:30 

10.  European  Governments:     A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe.     Some  knowledge  of  Modern  European 
history  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  this  course. 
Professor  Putnam.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

11.  International  Law:  A  course  designed  to  explain  the  origin 
and  interpretation  of  the  rules  governing  the  relations  of  modern 
nations.  Consideration  is  given  to  American  diplomatic  ques- 
^^ons.  I  (2)  w.  F.  11:30 
Professor  Putnam. 

[12.    Problems  of  Municipal  Government:     A  comparative  study 
of  a  number  of  American  and  European  cities.     Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  problems  in  organization  and  administration  and 
to  control  of  pubhc  works. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

[13.   Colonial  Government:     An  examination  of  systems  of  colo- 
nial and  territorial  government,  such  as  those  found  in  American 
territories,  the  British  self-governing  colonies,  and  various  de- 
pendencies inhabited  by  inferior  races. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

14.  Charities  and  Correction:  A  brief  study  of  the  dependent, 
defective,  and  dchnqucnt  classes  and  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  state  for  dealing  with  them.  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
Professor  Putnam. 

15.  Elementary  Sociology:  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
scientific  method  as  applied  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena;  scope  of  the  subject;  relation  to  other  disci- 
phnes;  the  social  forces.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  discussions.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing.     Courses  in  Psychology  and  Biology 
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should  precede  if  possible.    Supplementary  readings  for  graduate 
credit.  I  (5)  8:00 

Professor  Lumley. 

16.  Social  Evolution:  A  survey,  based  mainly  on  archaeology,  eth- 
nography, and  history,  of  the  forms  and  development  of  the  various 
social  institutions;  the  folkways;  the  industrial  organization; 
marriage  and  the  family;  government,  and  reUgion.  Assigned 
readings,  lectures,  and  discussions.  Supplementary  readings  for 
graduate  credit.  Prerequisite,  course  15  or  its  equivalent. 
Professor  Lumley.  II  (5)  8:00 

17.  Immigration:  An  outline  study  of  the  sources  and  extent  of  im- 
migration to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  immigrants, 
and  the  methods  of  assimilation.  Designed  to  give  students  a 
working  basis  for  a  more  intensive  examination  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  present  movement.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussions.  Prerequisite,  Elementary  Sociology.  Extra  readings 
for  graduate  credit.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
Professor  Lumley. 

18.  Methods  OF  Social  Reform  :  With  particular  reference  to  Amer- 
ican city  problems.  A  survey  of  the  chief  methods  of  social  reform, 
eugenics,  euthenics,  and  religion.  Lectures  dealing  mainly  with  the 
programs  of  reform;  assigned  readings  relative  to  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  modern  city  life.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  more  intens- 
ive study  of  particular  social  problems.  Extra  readings  for  grad- 
uate credit.     Prerequisite,  Elementary  Sociology. 

Professor  Lumley.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

19.  Rural  Sociology:  An  outline  study  of  rural  social  conditions, 
designed  to  give  a  broad  foundation  for  (1)  a  more  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  special  rural  problems,  economic,  educational,  re- 
ligious, and  (2)  successful  rural  leadership  in  the  country  life 
movement.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  first-hand  investigations, 
discussions.  Extra  readings  and  papers  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite, Elementary  Sociology  except  for  seniors,  who  may  pursue 
courses  15  and  20  at  the  same  time.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Lumley. 
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20.  American  Social  Conditions:  A  survey  of  the  chief  social  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States;  poverty,  pauperism,  the  liquor  traffic, 
crime,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  their  extent  and  char- 
acter. The  methods  of  dealing  with  these  conditions  are  studied 
in  courses  14  and  18.  Prerequisite,  courses  15,  16.  Lectures,  wide 
readings,  papers,  and  discussions.  Extra  readings  for  graduate 
credit.  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 
Professor  Lumley. 

21.  The  Country  Church:  Especially  adapted  for  those  who  are 
now  preaching  for  rural  churches  and  who  expect  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  rural  ministry.  Country  church  conditions,  causes 
of  decadence,  task  of  the  rural  church,  methods  of  improvement. 
Lectures,  readings,  papers,  and  discussions.  Prerequisite,  Rural 
Sociology.  I  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
Professor  Lumley. 

22.  Sociological  Systems:  A  survey  of  the  most  important  literature 
of  academic  or  theoretical  sociology ;  first-hand  investigation  of  the 
various  classifications  of  social  phenomena  and  systems  of  the  rec- 
ognized leaders  of  thought  in  this  field.  Lectures,  wide  readings, 
papers,  discussions.  Prerequisite,  Elementary  Sociology  and  Social 
Evolution.    Extra  readings  for  graduate  credit. 

Professor  Lumley.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

23.  24.     Primitive  Society:    Supplementary  to  course  16.     Designed 

to  acquaint  missionary  candidates  with  the  forms  and  evolution  of 
the  primitive  social  organization  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  the 
social  life  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  expect  to  minister.  Open 
only  to  missionary  candidates,  graduate  students,  and  suitably  pre- 
pared seniors.  Lectures,  wide  readings,  papers,  and  discussions. 
Professor  Lumley.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

25,  26.  Seminar:  Open  to  suitably  prepared  seniors.  The  resources 
of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 
Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  department. 

I,  II  (2)  F.  1:30-3:30 

27.     Biblical  Sociology:     See  page  73. 
Professor  Lumley. 
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HISTORY. 


Professor  Coleman. 
Professor  Underwood. 
Professor  McGavran. 

General  The  Department  of  History  seeks  to  give  the  student 

Statement.  an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  historical  work  and 
a  knowledge  of  results  in  certain  Hmited  fields.  The  courses  are  num- 
bered approximately  in  the  order  of  the  degree  of  advanced  work  in- 
volved in  them.  In  general,  as  much  proficiency  as  is  practicable 
should  be  gained  in  Latin,  French,  and  German  before  taking  up  col- 
lege History. 

Courses. 

1,  2.     Ancient  History: 

a.  b.  Oriental  History:  A  survey  of  the  ancient  civiHzations  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates,  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  a  summary  of  later  developments  in  the 
Oriental  world.  I.  H  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

[c,  d.     Greek  and  Roman  History. 
Professor  Underwood.] 

3.  European  History,  300-1500  A.  D.:  An  outline  course  upon 
the  history  and  institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-books,  and  collateral  read- 
ing. I  (5)  1:30 
Professor  Coleman. 

4.  European  History,  1500-1900:  Continuation  of  course  1,  but 
may  be  taken  separately  by  those  who  have  had  two  years  of 
History  in  high  school  and  college.  II  (5)  1 :30 
Professor  Coleman. 

7.  History  of  England,  from  the  earhest  times  to  1485:  Based  on 
Cross:  History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain.  Prerequisite,  30 
semester  hours'  credit.  I  (5)  9:00 

Professor  Coleman. 
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8.  History  of  England,  1485-1914:  Based  on  Cross:  History  of 
England  and  Greater  Britain.  Continuation  of  History  7  but  may 
be  taken  separately  by  special  permission.  Prerequisite,  30 
semester  hours'  credit.  II  (5)  9:00 

Professor  Coleman. 

11.  Outline  of  Church  History:    See  page  76. 
Professor  Coleman. 

12.  Historical  Development  of  Latin  Christianity:  See  page  76. 
Professor  Coleman. 

13.  History  of  India,  Persia,  and  the  Near  East:  A  careful 
study  of  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  India,  Burmah,  and  Per- 
sia, or  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  North  Africa.  The  com- 
bination can  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  students.  Extensive 
readings,  conference,  and  theses.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
Professor  McGavran. 

23.  American  History,  Advanced  Course:  A  study  of  selected 
episodes  and  movements  of  American  History,  intended  to  give 
familiarity  with  recent  writers  and  critical  methods.  Prerequisite, 
60  semester  hours'  credit,  10  of  which  must  be  in  the  Department 
of  History.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
Professor  Coleman. 

24.  American  History,  Advanced  Course:  A  continuation  of  His- 
tory 23,  subject  to  the  same  prerequisite.  May  be  taken  separately 
by  special  permission.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
Professor  Coleman. 


BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Morro. 

Professor  Hall. 

Professor  Underwood. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student 

Statement.       an  introductory  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  es- 
sential principles  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  religion.     They  are 
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planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the  ministerial  student,  though 
all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers,  missionaries,  or  other  re- 
ligious workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from  this  department.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  consists  largely  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  EngHsh  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from  this  depart- 
ment on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments. 

Courses. 

35,  36.  New  Testament  History  :  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  sec- 
ond. In  each  case  the  effort  will  be  to  get  an  accurate  and  ade- 
quate view  of  the  essential  facts,  their  relation  to  the  contem- 
porary life,  and  their  significance  for  the  present  time.  Open  to 
all  students.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Morro. 

15,  16.  History  of  Israel:  From  the  earliest  time  to  175  B.  C.  The 
course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Pre- 
requisite, 30  hours'  of  college  work. 
Professor  Underwood.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

[17,  18.     Hebrew  Literature.] 

37,  38.     History  of  the  Jews:    Greek  and  Roman  Periods.    From  175 
B.  C.  to  135  A.  D.    Prerequisite,  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Professor  Morro.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

39,  40.  The  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament:  Ethical,  Social,  and 
Rehgious.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first 
semester  and  those  of  the  ApostoHc  Age  during  the  second.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  35,  36.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
Professor  Morro. 

53.     Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Professor  Hall. 
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All  courses  in  this  department  may  be  applied  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Other  courses  from  the  School  of  Ministerial  Edu- 
cation and  from  the  College  of  Missions  which  may  also  be  appHed 
toward  this  degree  are  the  following: 

Old  Testament  19,  20. 
New  Testament  31,  32,  33,  34. 
Church  History  11,  12,  13,  14. 
Comparative  Religions  61. 
Religious  Education  71,  72. 


BIOLOGY. 

Peofessor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 

Statement.  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  ad- 
vanced work,  teaching,  and  medicine.  The  elementary  courses  in 
Zoology  and  Botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the  first  demand  and 
partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  studies. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the  ideas  of 
science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the  methods  and  habits  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  Lectures  and  recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  work,  in  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful 
record  of  his  observations. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation,  courses  1  and  2  in  Zoology 
may  be  elected.  In  all  cases  both  courses  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges  may  offer  an  equivalent  for 
one  or  both  of  these  courses. 

The  students  of  the  department  have  organized  a  Biology  Club  which 
holds  bi-weekly  meetings,  at  which  reviews  of  current  literature  are  read 
by  members  and  occasionally  papers  are  presented  by  visiting  scientists. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $4.50  per  semester  is  charged  for  Zoological 
courses  1-6,  inclusive,  and  for  the  course  in  Botany.  For  course  8  the 
fee  is  $1.50.    For  courses  9,  10  there  is  no  fee. 
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Zoology. 


1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and  prop- 
erties of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 

(b)  The  vertebrate  type  and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory 
work  on  Amphioxus,  Molgula,  Balanoglossus,  dogfish,  perch, 
frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal.  OutHne  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

2.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued):  An  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture, functions,  and  classification  of  invertebrates. 

II  (5)  10:30-12:30 

3.  Histological  and  Microscopical  Methods:  (a)  A  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  employed  in  microscopical  investiga- 
tion, with  practical  work  in  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of 
material. 

(b)  The  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent.  I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

4.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
early  stages  of  Amphioxus  and  the  frog,  including  formation  of  the 
germ  layers;  the  development  of  the  chick  to  thirty-five  somites; 
the  early  stages  of  mammals,  including  formation  of  the  foetal 
membranes;  development  of  the  human  body.  Laboratory  work 
on  the  frog  and  chick,  covering  the  same  ground  as  the  lectures; 
the  foetal  membranes  of  mammals;  the  development  of  the  pig 
from  about  5mm.  to  adult  condition;  preservation  of  whole  em- 
bryos and  sections.  McMurrich's  Development  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Prentiss'  Textbook  of  Embryology  are  used.  Reference 
books  include  Kellicott's  Chordate  Development,  Lillie's  Em- 
bryology of  the  Chick,  and  Duvali's  Atlas  d'  Embryologie. 
Lectures,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly. 

II  (5)  9:00-12:30 

[5.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates: 

(1)     A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of  verte- 
brates. 
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(2)     A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms— skeleton,  muscular 
system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory  systems,  uri- 
nogenital  systems,  etc. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.j 

[6.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  mammal- 
ian body  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  physiology,  anatomy,  and 
medicine.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Reighard  and  Jennings' 
Anatomy  of  the  Cat.] 

8.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  recita- 
tions, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 
A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged.    Prerequisite,  30  hours  of  college  work. 

II  (3)  Tues.  Th.  Sat.  9:30 

9.  Organic  Evolution:  A  brief  historical  introduction,  covering  the 
work  of  Lamarck  and  his  predecessors,  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
Darwin's  contributions  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  after  which  the 
more  important  later  theories  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Met- 
caK's  Organic  Evolution  and  Walter's  Genetics  will  be  used,  but 
students  are  required  to  consult  also  the  pubhcations  of  deVries, 
Bateson,  Castle,  Montgomery,  Merriam  and  others.  Prerequisite, 
30  hours'  college  credit.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

10.  Biological  Problems:  A  review  of  various  problems  suggested 
by  recent  studies  on  cell  structure,  mitosis,  maturation,  fertihza- 
tion,  cleavage,  and  differentiation.  The  lectures  are  based  on  Kel- 
hcott's  General  Embryology,  Wilson's  The  Cell  in  Development 
and  Inheritance,  Calkin's  Protozoa,  Hertwig's  Allgemeine  Bi- 
ologic, and  recent  publications  by  E.  B.  Wilson,  E.  G.  Conkhn,  T. 
H.  Morgan,  and  others.     Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and  8. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 
Botany. 

[1.  Elementary  Botany:  This  course  deals  with  the  larger  groups 
of  plants — algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed-plants — 
whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
typical  forms.     In  connection  with  the  above,  particular  atten- 
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tion  is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differentiation  of  cells  and 
tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation  of  generations,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  seed.] 

GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended 

Statement.  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of  geological  sci- 
ence. The  subject-matter  is  believed  to  include  that  which  is  most 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  collections  in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for 
illustration  of  the  work  outlined  below. 

Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and  their  work, 
as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  coral  reefs 
and  islands,  glaciers,  etc. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igneous  and  met- 
amorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults,  dykes,  mineral  veins. 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North  American 
continent;  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  globe.  Prerequisite,  30 
hours  of  college  work.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brown. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily 

Statement.  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those  feeUng  the  need  of  more 
advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  research  work, 
teaching,  medicine,  chemical  engineering,  or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  class- 
room experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations,  written  ex- 
ercises, written  examinations,  problems,  and  laboratory  work. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of 
apparatus  and  chemicals.  Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  continuous 
course. 
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Courses. 

1,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non-metals 
and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds^ 
and  the  underlying  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  scientific  method  as  illustrated  by  chem- 
istry, and  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  human  economy. 
During  the  second  semester  considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Students  who  present  chem- 
istry as  an  entrance  unit  will  receive  only  three  hours'  credit 
for  the  first  semester.  All  students  will  receive  five  hours'  credit 
the  second  semester. 

I,  II  (5)  T.  W.  Th.  F.  1:30-3:30,  S.  12:00-1:00 

3a.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a 
comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identifi- 
cation of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry 
condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1,  2,  or  an  equivalent. 

3b.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  semester  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry  as  outlined  in  course  4  will  be  begun.  Three  semes- 
ter hours'  credit  will  be  given  for  3a,  and  two  for  3b.  Under 
special  conditions  credit  not  to  exceed  five  hours  will  be  given  for 
3a  after  the  completion  of  extra  vvork.  I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

Recitations  W.  11:30,  S.  11:00 

4.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry,  together 
with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
typical  series  of  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course  is  especially 
recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary organic  chemistry.  Prerequisits,  courses  1,  2,  3.  Courses 
3b  and  4  are  continuous. 

II  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30;  Recitations  W.  11:30,  S.  11:00 
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5,  6.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the 
chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analysis  of 
salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and 
3,  or  the  equivalent. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  Th.  11:30 

7,  8.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:     A  continuation  of  the 

work  of  courses  5  and  6.    More  advanced  processes  of  analysis, 

with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  applications.     The  courses 

include  the  more  characteristic  processes  of  food,  water,  gas, 

coal,    alloy,   fertihzer,   soil,    mineral   analysis,    etc.;   electrolytic 

methods,  and  organic  combustion.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  to  6, 

inclusive. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  Th.  11:30 

9,  10.  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  A  systematic  study  of  the  principal  theories  and  laboratory 
practices  generally  considered  under  the  subject.  Open  only  to 
those  who  show  suitable  qualifications  in  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics. Prerequisite,  courses  1-5,  inclusive.  Three  or  six  hours' 
laboratory  work  and  one  recitation  will  be  requu-ed  for  2  or  3 
semester  hours'  credit  respectively. 

I,  II  (2)  or  (3)  W.  F.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  F.  11:30 

fll,  12.  Industrial  and  Synthetic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  work.  Consideration  of  the  more  impor- 
tant chemical  industries  of  the  day.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  mainly  of  the  preparation  of  typical  compounds,  organic 
and  inorganic,  and  of  metallurgical  processes.] 

13,  14.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  to 
10,  inclusive,  or  the  equivalent,  and  who  show  special  qualifica- 
tions, may  be  assigned  special  work  along  lines  of  original  inves- 
tigations, or  advanced  problems  of  analysis,  synthesis,  or  theory. 

[15,  16.    Physiological  Chemistry.] 

Courses  9  and  10,  11  and  12  will  be  alternate  in  successive  years. 
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The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1  and  2  is  $4.50  each;  for  courses  3 
and  4,  $6.00  each;  for  courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  $4.00  each;  for  courses  9,  10, 
11,  12,  $3.00  each.  These  fees  are  for  each  semester,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Extra  charges  are  made  for  breakage,  damage  to  apparatus, 
and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 

PHYSICS. 

Mr.  Cotton. 

General  The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  meet  the 

Statement.  needs  (1)  of  those  wishing  to  major  in  physics;  (2)  of 
those  majoring  in  other  subjects,  but  needing  physics  as  supplementary 
work;  (3)  of  those  taking  the  work  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  for 
graduation.  The  courses  in  Analytical  and  Celestial  Mechanics,  given 
by  the  Mathematics  department,  will  be  counted  as  Physics  toward  a 
major  in  Physics.  The  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations,  to- 
gether with  laboratory  work.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  per  semester  is 
charged  for  each  course. 

Courses. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who 
have  not  presented  high  school  physics  or  its  equivalent  for  en- 
trance credit  or  for  advanced  standing.  Many  important  laws  and 
phenomena  of  physics  with  their  applications  to  daily  life  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.     No  prerequisite. 

I  (5)  Recitations  T.  Th.  S.  9:00;  Laboratory  W.  F.  8:00-10:00 

2.  Mechanics  and  Sound:  The  first  three  weeks  of  the  semester  is 
devoted  to  the  trigonometry  required  in  subsequent  work.  Ap- 
plied mathematics  is  introduced  into  the  classroom  work.  The 
laboratory  work  is  quantitative  in  character.  Prerequisite,  either 
high  school  physics  or  course  1. 

II  (5)  Recitations  T.  Th.  S.  9:00;  Laboratory  W.  F.  8:00-10:00 

3,  4.  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism:  Continuous 
course  throughout  the  year.  The  subject-matter  is  considered 
from  both  the  purely  scientific  viewpoint  and  the  practical  appH- 
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cation  of  the  same.  The  mathematics  involved  is  emphasized. 
Written  reports  on  assigned  topics  are  required.  The  laboratory 
work  is  quantitative  in  character.  Trips  to  local  points  of  interest 
in  connection  with  physics  are  made  as  opportunity  offers.  Pre- 
requisites, (1)  either  high  school  physics  or  course  1,  and  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  trigonometry  obtained  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
Physics  2;  Mathematics  1  (this  may  be  carried  simultaneously 
with  Physics  3,  4) ;  or  a  certified  statement  of  having  completed  a 
course  in  high  school  trigonometry. 
I,  II  (5)  Recitations  T.  Th.  S.  8:00;  Laboratory  W.  F.  8:00-10:00 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

General  The  work  in  mathematics  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 

Statement.  the  interest  (1)  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  mathe- 
matics as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  because  of  the  valuable  men- 
tal discipline  which  it  affords,  (2)  of  those  who  wish  to  use  mathematics 
as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  investigators  in  mathematics. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  outHned  below  may  be  divided 
into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses  are  meant  the 
courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry, 
differential  and  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  in 
preparation  for  all  the  other  courses  given  in  mathematics. 

While  the  more  advanced  courses  are  not  all  given  each  year,  they 
vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  may  receive  con- 
tinuous instruction  in  mathematics  for  five  or  six  years. 

The  courses  in  astronomy  are  designed  (1)  for  the  general  student, 
(2)  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  theoretical  and  practical  astron- 
omy. The  courses  in  mechanics  show  the  application  of  calculus  to 
physics  and  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  theoretical  physics  and 
celestial  mechanics. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  sohd  geometry  for  entrance  to  college 
may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  sohd  geometry  be  included  a.mpug  the  elective  units  offered  for 
entrance. 
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Courses  in  Mathematics. 

A.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  includ- 
ing the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres;  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises. 

1.  Plans  Trigonometry  :  After  developing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  application 
of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  log- 
arithms, theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle  of 
mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method  of  solv- 
ing numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of  complex 
numbers,  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations.     Prerequisite,  trigonometry. 

I  (5)  9:00 

2.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most  at- 
tention. Some  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  II  (5)  9:00 

3.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field  to 
the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is  largely  a 
drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems 
desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I  (5)  8:00 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  3,  about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  fourteen  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. II  (5)  8:00 

5.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general  prop- 
erties of  equations,  determinants,  transformation,  symmetric 
functions,  and  the  complex  variable.     Prerequisite,  course  4. 

I  (3)  T.  Th,  S.  2:30 
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6.     Theory  of  Equations.     Continuation  of  course  5. 

[7.     Differential  Equations.     Prerequisite,  course  4.] 

[8.     Continuation  of  course  7.] 

9.     Solid  Analytical  Geometry:    In  this  course  calculus  is  applied 
to  the  study  of  surfaces.     Prerequisite,  course  4. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 
[10.     Advanced  Differential  Calculus.] 
[11.     Advanced  Integral  Calculus.] 
[12.     Theory  of  Functions.] 
[13.    Projective  Geometry.] 

Courses  in  Astronomy  and  Mechanics. 

[1.  General  Astronomy.] 

[2.  General  Astronomy.    Continuation  of  course  1.] 

[3.  Elementary  Mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1.] 

[4.  Analytic  Mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6.] 

[5.  Analytic  Mechanics.     Continuation  of  course  4.] 

[6.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Me- 
chanics 4,  5.] 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Richard  Meller,  Director. 

General  The  Department  of  Phj^sical  Training  is  designed  to  pro- 

Statement,  mote  the  best  health  of  the  individual,  to  enable  him  to 
coordinate  muscular  movements  more  quickly  and  gracefully,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  physical  symmetry,  and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  his  own  body.  To  facilitate  these  ends  a  gymnasium 
is  provided,  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and  furnished  with 
dressing  room,  lockers,  and  shower  baths.  The  gymnasium  building 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  director  or  his  assistant. 
Eight  hours'  work  is  required  for  graduation,  four  of  which  must  be 
taken  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking  work  in 
the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  Such  a  costume  can  be  obtained 
at  a  small  cost. 
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FACULTY. 
Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

William  Charles  Morro,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 

Jabbz  Hall,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  B.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory. 

Charles  Eugene  Underwood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and 
Professor  of  Missionary  History  and  Linguistics. 

Harry  Clark  Hurd,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions. 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 

College  of  Missions. 
John  Grafton  McGavran,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 

and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment  are: 
Central  location  in  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  about  260,000 
population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianapolis, 
affording  access  to  numerous  churches  in  need  of  preachers;  strong  city 
churches  and  ministers  whose  work  will  repay  observation  and  study; 
close  touch  with  the  national  headquarters  and  the  College  of  Missions 
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of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  in 
a  college  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which 
gives  the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  training  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  of  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 
This  provides  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  for  the  man 
who  plans  to  do  the  work  of  the  minister. 

Students.  Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  this  department  must 
be  of  good,  well-established  Christian  character.  He  should  present 
a  letter  from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  pas- 
tor, or  from  some  person  competent  to  certify  as  to  his  integrity. 
Students  admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  regu- 
lar and  special.  Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  grad- 
uated from  some  approved  college.  In  exceptional  cases  where  the 
applicant  is  not  a  college  graduate  he  may  by  special  permission 
be  admitted  by  the  faculty  as  a  regular  student.  Special  students 
are  those  who  are  not  college  graduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do 
not  purpose  to  complete  either  the  requirements  for  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  or  the  work  of  this  department.  They  will  be  admitted 
only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.  In  no  case  will  any  student  be  admit- 
ted to  this  department  who  has  not  completed  at  least  two  years  of  the 
college  course.  Provision  is  made  by  Butler  College  for  those  whose 
training  is  deficient,  and  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Bibhcal  History  and  Literature,  the  courses  of  which  are 
listed  on  page  56  of  this  catalog.  The  provisions  of  this  department 
enable  a  student  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  Biblical  instruction  while 
completing  his  undergraduate  work. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommended  in  plan- 
ning their  college  course  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  classics  and  Hebrew,  and  to  take  as  a  minimum  at 
least  one  full  course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  of 
the  following:  History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Philosophy.  Stu- 
dents who  have  neglected  any  of  these  disciplines  may  be  asked  upon 
entering  this  department  to  make  up  the  deficiency.      Prospective  stu- 
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dents  for  the  ministry  are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
courses  announced  in  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Litera- 
ture. This  will  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  studies  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Degrees.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
include  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  way  of  90  hours  from  the 
courses  listed  below  and  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty 
of  this  department  and  an  oral  examination.  In  meeting  these  require- 
ments for  the  degree,  the  student  may  elect  freely  from  the  courses 
listed  below,  except  that  he  must  offer  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Old  Testament;  not  less  than  15  hours  from  the 
Department  of  New  Testament;  and  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Theology,  and  not  less  than  6  hours  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  History.  In  each  department  these  required  hours 
must  include  the  courses  marked  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  will  be  required  of 
all  prospective  ministers.  In  addition,  at  least  18  hours  must  be 
taken  in  one  department,  or  24  in  closely  related  departments.  In 
the  latter  case  12  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the 
remaining  12  in  subjects  approved  by  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. This  will  constitute  the  student's  major  subject  of  study, 
and  the  thesis  must  be  written  upon  some  topic  chosen  from  the 
field  of  the  major  study.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  will  require  three 
college  sessions  to  complete  the  courses  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  to  write  the  thesis,  but  students  of  Butler 
College  may  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years  elect  from  the  De- 
partment of  Bibhcal  History  and  Literature  and  from  the  courses  of 
other  departments  listed  on  page  79  sufficient  to  make  30  hours,  and 
these  will  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  This 
enables  a  student  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  within 
two  years  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Butler 
College.  In  no  case  will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more years,  nor  will  more  than  30  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior  work 
be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more 
than  15  hours  of  work  presented  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can 
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be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  mini- 
mum passing  grade  for  all  work  counted  toward  a  graduate  degree  in 
Butler  College  is  70  per  cent.  Students  who  expect  to  take  courses 
in  this  department  are  requested  to  make  appUcation  through  the 
head  of  the  department  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will 
be  provided.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  certain 
courses  of  those  who  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and 
to  grant  the  diploma  without  the  degree  to  those  whose  work,  while 
above  the  passing  mark,  is  not  considered  of  quality  to  merit  the 
degree. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by 
the  College  of  Missions  are  listed  in  this  department.  This  institu- 
tion is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler  College.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  Its  standards  of  ad- 
mission are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Department  of  Minis- 
terial Education  of  Butler  College.  The  students  of  the  College  of 
Missions  have  access  to  the  classes  of  this  department,  and  any  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College 
may,  on  securing  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  this  department,  elect 
any  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page 
34.  This  degree  will  be  granted  for  work  done,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  except  that  no  professional 
ministerial  course  may  be  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this 
degree. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Underwood. 
15,  16.  History  of  Israel:  From  the  earhest  times  to  175  B.  C. 
The  course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the 
rehgion  of  Israel.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Prerequisite,  30  hours  of  college  work. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
[17,  18.     Hebrew  Literature.] 
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19,20.  Hebrew  Language :  Grammatical  principles  of  the  language; 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  translation  of  Genesis  I-VIII,  and 
selections  from  Samuel  and  Kings.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

21,22.  Old  Testament  Introduction:  Examination  into  the  origin, 
growth,  contents,  and  general  character  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  canon. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

[23,  24.     Hebrew  Poetry.] 

25,  26.  Prophets  of  Israel:  The  methods  and  messages  of  the  Ht- 
erary  prophets;  analysis  of  the  prophetic  mind,  and  an  estimate  of 
their  contribution  to  the  national  and  religious  hfe. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

27.  Biblical  Sociology:  An  advanced  course  deahng  with  the  so- 
cial organization  and  evolution  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Elementary  So- 
ciology and  Social  Evolution  and  have  therein  shown  a  capacity 
for  original  research.  Lectures,  readings,  papers,  and  discussions. 
Professor  LuMLEY.      •  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Morro. 

31.  Hellenistic  Greek:  Selected  passages  will  be  read  from  the 
Septuagint,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  rise  of  the  Common 
Dialect  and  the  relation  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  to 
it  and  to  Classical  Greek.  Certain  historical  and  archeological 
questions  which  relate  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  will 
be  discussed.  Principles  of  hermeneutics  will  be  formulated  and 
the  student  will  be  given  practice  in  the  exegesis  of  selected  pas- 
sages. Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical  Greek.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I,  (5)  9:00 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Certain  books  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  read  critically  and  exegetically.  For  the  most 
part  entire  books  and  not  selections  from  books  will  be  studied. 
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Each  student  will  be  required  to  read  some  critical  commentary. 
The  books  to  be  read  will  be  selected  to  suit  the  choice  and  con- 
venience of  the  class.  Prerequisite,  course  3L  Required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  II  (5)  9:00 

33,34.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Advanced  course.  Ro- 
mans, Hebrews,  and  I  Peter  will  be  read.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11 :30 

35,  36.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second. 
In  each  case  the  effort  will  be  to  get  an  accurate  and  adequate  view 
of  the  essential  facts,  their  relation  to  the  contemporary  life,  and 
their  significance  for  the  present  time.  Open  to  all  students.  Re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

37,  38.  History  op  the  Jews,  Greek,  and  Roman  Periods:  The 
History  of  the  Jewish  Hfe  and  thought  from  the  conquest  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  overthrow  of  Bar-Cochba  will  be  treated.  Jewish  life 
both  in  Palestine  and  in  the  Dispersion  will  be  covered.  A  study 
of  the  geography  of  the  various  lands  will  be  included.  Prerequi- 
site, Greek  and  Roman  History.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

39,  40.  The  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament:  The  ethical,  social, 
and  rehgious  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first 
semester,  and  those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.  The 
study  will  be  conducted  historically  with  careful  consideration  of 
its  relation  to  contemporary  thought.  Required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.    Prerequisite,  New  Testament  History. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

[41,  42.    The  New  Testament  Introduction.] 

THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

47.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature  :  This  study  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  and  the  proper  order 
and  method  of  study  of  the  entire  course  of  the  theological  sci- 
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encea.  An  outline  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  literature  related 
to  them  furnishes  the  student  with  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  which  he  will  take  up  afterward  in  detail.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

48.  Outline  of  Christian  Theology:  A  textbook  will  be  used 
in  this  course,  supplemented  by  special  readings  from  related 
works.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

49,  50.     Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament: 

(1)  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

(2)  The  Teaching  of  Paul. 

(3)  The  Teaching  of  John. 

A  suitable  textbook  will  be  used,  but  selected  readings  from  the 
biblical  material  will  be  given  special  prominence.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

51,  52.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament:  Direct  selective 
studies  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  theological  point  of  view 
and  readings  from  authors  treating  this  study  systematically. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

53  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament:  A  textbook  will  be  used  in 
this  course.  I  (2)  W.  F  9:00 

54.  Christian  Ethics:    A  textbook  will  be  used  in  this  course. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

HOMILETICS. 
Professor  Hall. 

55.  HoMiLETics:  This  subject  will  be  studied  by  means  of  a  text- 
book supplemented  with  sermonic  Hterature  representative  of  the 
history  of  preaching;  the  characteristics  of  great  preachers;  and 
the  modern  trend  of  preaching.  Students  will  be  required  to 
prepare  original  sermons.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

56.  Pastoral  Care  :  In  addition  to  a  textbook,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  present-day  work  as  illustrated  by  city  and 
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country  churches  accessible  to  the  student.  Required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  courses  in  Church  History  are  intended  to  intro- 

Statement.  duce  the  student  to  the  principal  sources  of  information 
upon  the  development  of  Christianity.  They  are  open  only  to  those 
of  Junior  class  standing  or  above. 

IL  Outline  of  Church  History:  A  general  survey  of  the  begin- 
nings and  development  of  the  Christian  religion.  Prerequisite, 
60  hours,  of  which  at  least  10  must  be  in  History.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  1  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

12.  Historical  Development  of  Latin  Christianity:  A  brief 
study  of  the  rise  of  Latin  Christianity,  beginning  with  the  fourth 
century,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  development 
and  extension  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  medieval  and  early 
modern  period  of  European  history.  Required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

13,  14.     History  of  Missionary  Expansion:     General  course  trac- 

ing the  propagation  of  Christianity  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
present  time.  Church  history  is  here  presented  from  the  view- 
point of  expansion  rather  than  that  of  doctrinal  development. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  appreciate  not  only  the  personality  and 
methods  of  the  great  missionary  leaders,  but  also  the  environ- 
ments in  which  they  worked.  The  following  reference  works  in- 
dicate in  general  the  scope  and  materials  of  the  course:  Early 
Period — The  New  Testament,  Harnack's  Expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity During  the  First  Three  Centuries.  Middle  Period — 
Thomas  Smith's  Medieval  Missions.  Modern  Period — G.  War- 
neck's  History  of  Protestant  Missions,  Gareis'  Geschichte  der 
Evangelischen  Mission.  Lectures,  abundant  readings,  and  re- 
ports. I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
Professor  Paul. 
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COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS. 

Professor  Morro. 

Professor  Paul. 

Professor  McGavran. 

61.  The  Science  of  Religion:  This  course  begins  with  a  study  of 
the  underlying  facts  and  principles  of  religion,  its  nature,  history, 
and  forms.  Early  in  the  semester  attention  is  given  to  the  accurate 
definition  of  reHgious  terms  and  careful  description  of  religious 
phenomena.  The  ideas  involved  in  such  terms  as  animism,  fetish- 
ism, daemonism,  pantheism,  heontheism,  etc.,  etc.,  and  later  the 
fundamental  doctrines,  philosophies,  and  rituals  of  early  religions 
are  studied.  The  aim  of  this  discipline  is  to  enable  students  to 
classify,  compare,  and  evaluate  the  facts  of  religion.  Later  in 
the  semester  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Egyptian  religions 
are  very  briefly  studied,  using  the  methods  already  set  forth. 
Lectures,  assigned  reading,  conferences,  and  written  theses  indi- 
cate the  plan  of  instruction.  I  (5)  1 :30 
Professor  McGavran. 

62.  Modern  Non-Christian  Religions:  This  course  apphes  the 
methods  of  course  61  to  the  study  of  the  religions  of  present-day 
mission  fields.  During  this  semester  the  student  is  expected  to 
specialize  in  some  one  of  the  four  groups  outHned  below.  The 
course  will  end  with  a  brief  series  of  lectures,  for  the  combined 
groups,  setting  forth  the  great  points  of  contact  and  contrast  be- 
tween Christianity  and  other  religions  studied.  This  course  will 
require  more  reading,  with  conferences  and  theses,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  seminar.  No  one  group  will  recite  more  than 
three  times  a  week.  The  following  groups  are  regularly  provided 
for: 

(a)  Mohammedanism:  A  study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Moham- 
med, the  sources  and  teaching  of  the  Koran,  the  actual  religious 
life,  including  sectarian  divisions,  of  Islam  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Africa, 
India,  China,  and  Malaysia.  This  course  may  be  combined  with 
course  53,  College  of  Missions,  taken  as  a  reading  course,  with 
special  reference  to  Persian  and  Arabic  literature. 
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(b)  Hinduism  :  This  course,  in  addition  to  Hinduism  proper,  includes 
Indian  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Parseeism,  and  the  primitive  cults  of 
the  more  backward  Indian  people.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  great  reform  movements  of  modern  times.  The  social  prob- 
lems of  India  and  her  attempted  solution  of  them  will  be  studied 
in  detail.  This  course  may  be  combined  with  course  53,  College 
of  Missions,  taken  as  a  reading  course,  with  special  reference  to 
the  sacred  literature  of  India. 

(c)  Thibeto — Chinese  and  Japanese  Religions:  Lamaism,  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  Buddhism,  Shintoism, 
and  Bushido  will  be  studied,  but  each  student  will  be  expected  to 
speciahze  in  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  group.  Present-day 
life  and  religious  conditions  will  be  dwelt  on,  and  additional  series 
of  lectures  will  be  given  by  President  Paul,  Mr.  Chen,  and  other 
specialists  on  China  and  Japan.  This  course  may  be  combined 
with  course  54  taken  as  a  reading  course. 

(d)  Primitive  Religions:  Students  wishing  to  continue  the  work 
begun  in  course  61  may  make  a  study  of  the  religions  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Australia,  or  Africa.  The  extent  and  methods  will 
be  the  same  as  in  the  other  groups.  II  (5)  1 :30 
Professor  McGavran. 

67,  68.  The  Essentials  of  the  Christian  Religion:  The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  state  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
on  such  subjects  as  God,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  scriptures, 
sin,  salvation,  etc.  Comparison  will  constantly  be  made  with 
the  teachings  of  other  great  religions  on  the  same  subjects. 
Professor  Morro.  I,  II  (2)  T.  1:30 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

[71,  72.     Introduction  to  Religious  Education.] 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

For  courses  in  Public  Speaking  see  page  48. 
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Other  Courses. 

The  following  courses,  when  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
given  above,  may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity : 

Philosophy:     Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  IL 

English:     Courses  5,  6,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Economics  and  Sociology:     Courses  1,  4,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20. 

In  addition  to  those  listed  in  the  several  departments  above,  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Missions  are 
open  to  election,  under  the  conditions  stated  elsewhere,  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Butler  College.  For  fuller  description  of  the.^e  courses  see 
catalog  of  the  College  of  Missions. 

Other  Courses  in  the  College  of  Missions. 

75.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:  Japan.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  Japan.  I  (2) 
Mr.  Oiwa. 

76.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:  China.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  China.  II  (2) 
Professor  Paul. 

79,  80.  The  Science  of  Missions:  A  systematic  survey  of  the  gen- 
eral task  of  world  evangehzation — a  study  of  missionary  forces 
and  principles  in  the  light  of  the  Church's  experience.  Lectures, 
abundant  readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  I,  II  (2) 

Professor  Hurd. 

81.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man,  his  origin,  nature,  place  in 
the  universe,  and  his  destiny  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  aim  is  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  capacities  and  needs  of  man  as  man,  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  human  personality  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  missionary  obligation.  Lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, and  extended  readings.  I  (5) 
Professor  Hurd. 
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82.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  mankind  in  its  tribal  and  racial  diver- 
sity as?  tlie  problem  of  missions.  The  early  migrations,  racial 
characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures,  recitations,  discussions, 
and  reports.     Prerequisite,  Anthropology.  II  (5) 

Professor  Hurd. 

84.  American  Missions:  An  outline  course  to  study  the  general  Home 
Mission  program  of  the  Protestant  Church;  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, fields  occupied  and  unoccupied,  nature  of  the  problems,  inter- 
denominational allies.    Wide  readings,  papers,  and  discussions. 
Professor  Lumley.  II  (2)  W.  F. 

85,  86.     Linguistics:     (a)  The  science  of  language,   (b)  Phonetics, 

(c)  Methods  of  studying  and  teaching  languages. 

Professor  Paul.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F. 

87,  88.     Chinese:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  China. 

89,  90.  Japanese:  Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  Japan. 
Mr.  Oiwa.  I,  II  (5) 

91,  92.     Languages  of  India:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work 
in  India.    Hindi  and  Ardu  are  offered  in  1914-'15. 
Professor  McGavran.  I,  II  (5) 

93,  94.     Medicine  and  Hygiene:     (a)  Elements  of  medicine,  (b)  Ele- 
ments of  surgery,  (c)  Tropical  medicine  and  hygiene. 
Professor  Hurd.  .        I,  II  (5) 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1915. 

Monday,  May  17— Saturday,  August  7. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  who  begin  their  work  after  August  1,  1908,  must 
have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  training  in  an  approved 
normal  school  or  college,  or  complete  one  year  or  more  in  a  recognized 
college.  Teacliers  are  divided,  according  to  preparation,  experience, 
success,  and  character  of  license  held,  into  four  classes.  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  and  a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  is  fixed  for  each  class. 

Butler  College  is  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  provided  for  by  the 
law.  The  special  twelve-weeks'  course  herein  announced  is  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled  this  year  under  Class 
A,  or  to  do  additional  work  leading  to  enrollment  in  Classes  B  and  C. 

All  graduates  of  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned  high 
schools,  and  those  who  have  equivalent  scholarship,  who  secure  a  li- 
cense of  twelve  months,  become  by  the  completion  of  the  Butler  Col- 
lege twelve-weeks'  normal  course  members  of  Class  A,  and  are  eligible 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
to  other  approved  appUcants.  Those  who  expect  to  be  enrolled  as 
teachers  in  Class  A  are  required  to  take  courses  1  and  2,  and  any  one 
of  courses  3,  4,  and  5.  No  one,  unless  by  special  permission,  will  be 
allowed  to  take  more  than  three  courses.  Courses  1  and  2  and  one 
other  course  give  all  the  professional  training  required  of  teachers  ip, 
Class  A 
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All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each  week 
for  twelve  weeks.  The  instructors,  for  the  most  part,  are  regular 
members  of  the  Butler  College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is  arranged 
for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses.  As  the  Indiana- 
polis schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  Butler  College  normal  course  enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of  the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  course. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Education.     (Required.) 

2.  Principles  op  Teaching.     (Required.) 

3.  Teachers'    Course    in   English:     Language,    Grammar,  and 
Composition. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  United  States  History. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

6.  Teachers*  Course  in  Physical  Training. 
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FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

Clinton  Joseph  Masseck,  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  Doctor  of 
Letters,  University  of  Paris;  Instructor  in  English,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

department  of  history  and  economics. 
James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 

Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY. 

Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology, 
Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
and  Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler 
College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

James  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS. 

William  J.  Cotton^  M,  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Butler 
College. 
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CALENDAR. 

June  14,  Monday — Registration. 

June  15,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins. 

July  23,  Friday — Examinations  begin. 

July  24,  Saturday — Examinations  and  close  of  Summer  School. 

GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

Terms  of  There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission. 
Admission.  Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  admitted  to 
such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  The  regular  class  in- 
struction of  the  Summer  School  will  begin  promptly  on  June  15. 
After  June  29  no  change  of  courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit 
for  attendance  be  given  to  students  entering  after  that  date. 

All  classes  recite  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  and  F.  Single  courses,  one 
hour  each  day,  entitle  students  to  two  semester  hours'  credit. 

Double  courses,  two  hours  each  day,  entitle  students  to  four  semes- 
ter hours'  credit. 

Students  may  take  work  to  the  amount  of  six  semester  hours. 

FEES. 

Single  course $  6  00 

Double  course 12  00 

Laboratory  fee  for  Botany 3  00 

COURSES. 

English. 

Advanced  Composition;  Theories  of  Style:  A  practical  course  n 
criticism.  A  considerable  body  of  outside  reading  in  esthetics  will 
be  required.  In  addition,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss,  both 
in  the  themes  and  in  the  class,  certain  contemporary  literary 
tendencies.  Single  Course. 
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English  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  exclusive  of  fiction:  An 
interpretative  course  in  the  writings,  critical  and  otherwise,  of 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

Single  Course 

History  and  Economics. 

Political  History  of  the  United  States.  Single  Course 

The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  Single  Course 

International  Relations.  Single  Course 

Astronomy. 
Descriptive  Astronomy.  Double  Course 

Botany. 
Elementary  Botany.  Double  Course 

(Two-hour  lecture  two  days  each  week;   four  hours  in  laboratory 
three  days  each  week.) 
Organic  Evolution.  Single  or  Double  Course 

Entomology. 
Economic  Entomology.  Double  Course 

Chemistry. 

General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis, 
and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Physics. 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Courses. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  Cooperation  with  thb  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Thomas  Carb  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 
Jambs  William  Putnam,  Director  of  Extension  Courses. 

Edward   Bailey   Birqe,    Director   of    Music,    Indianapolis   Public 
Schools.     (1912  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  6381.) 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  Butler 
College.     (33  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone,  Irvington  1322.) 

John  Samuel  Kenyon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature,  But- 
ler College.     (5339  University  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  500.) 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
and  Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School.  (2304  N. 
Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  6577.) 

Jambs  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pohtical  Science,  But- 
ler College.     (40  S.  Ritter  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  218.) 

Anna  Frances  Weaver,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  In- 
structor in  German,  Butler  College.  (635  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 
New  Phone  2602.) 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the  gen- 
eral purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  mod- 
ern scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct 
use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  pubhc  schools,  in  the  study  of 
art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Butler  College  [See  Catalog  for  1913-'14,  p.  25  ff.j  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degr.ee. 
2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualified  to 
do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work 
as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student, 
credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The  fees  for  each  course  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 

the  length  of  the  course.  The  fee  for  a  course  of  18  hours  is  $4.00;  for 
27  hours,  $6.00;  for  36  hours,  $8.00.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the 
courses  are  27  hours  in  length  and  give  a  credit  of  one  and  one-half 
semester  hours.     Thirty-six  hours  give  a  credit  of  two  semester  hours. 

Time  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week,  either  Tuesday  afternoon 
Place.  or  Saturday  morning.     Through  the   courtesy   of  the 

Indianapohs  Pubhc  Schools,  these  days  will  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  teachers'  meetings,  so  that  teachers  will  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  the  extension  classes.    Classes  will  begin  on  October  27. 

Registration  The  hours  for  registration  are  Saturday,  October  24,  10 
to  12  a.  m.,  and  Tuesday,  October  27,  3:30  to  5:30  p.  m.,  at  Room  9, 
Shortridge  High  School.  Students  may  register  also  at  the  classes 
which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  wherever  possible  they  are  requested  to 
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register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated.  There  is  no  registration  fee 
apart  from  the  charge  made  for  each  course. 

Work  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  stu- 
aad  Credits.  dents,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  Butler 

College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this  de- 
partment counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fully  as  work 
done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  each 
course  is  indicated  under  that  course.  Each  hour  of  classroom  work 
should  require  on  an  average  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation. 
An  examination  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 
these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant  principals'  and 
principals'  certificates. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures  or 
engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  of 
the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  not 
take  examinations. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  Shakespeare:  An  interpretation  of  the  most  important  plays, 
with  attention  to  their  artistic  qualities  and  structure,  and  to 
Elizabethan  idiom  and  social  conditions. 

Tuesdays,  4:00-5:00,  Room  10,  Shortridge  High  School 
Professor  Kenyon. 

ECONOMICS. 

1.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States:  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  the  industrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing  of  indus- 
trial development  on  pohtics  will  be  pointed  out.  Such  subjects 
as  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  leading  American  industries,  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  country,  the  tariff,  westward  expan- 
sion, internal  improvements,  and  financial  and  banking  problems 
will  receive  consideration. 

Tuesdays,  4:00-5:00,  Room  9,  Shortridge  High  School 
Professor  Putnam. 
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HISTORY. 

Contemporary  Europe:  General  history  of  Europe  from  1815 
to  1914,  including  a  brief  consideration  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  in  1914.  Based  on  Robinson  and  Beard,  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Europe,  volume  II.  Those  desiring  as  much  as 
2  semester  hours'  credit  are  required  to  read  additional  assign- 
ments in  Robinson  and  Beard,  Readings  in  Modern  European 
History,  volume  II. 

Tuesdays,  4:00-5:00,  Room  38,  Shortridge  High  School 
Professor  Coleman. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  iden- 
tification of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  life  history  of  insects; 
preparation  of  aquaria.  Hodge's  ''Nature  Study  and  liife" 
will  be  used.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given  is  de- 
pendent in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory  work 
done.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Miss  Rousseau  McClellan. 

MUSIC. 

Musical  Literature  and  Harmony:      A  practical  course  in 
chord  classification,  ear- training,  and  musical  appreciation.  While 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  in  the  pubUc  schools,  the  course  is 
open  to  others. 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Birge. 
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1914. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Boos,  Eda  Buehler 
Bradley,  Edward  Clarke 
Brandon,  Mary  Jane 
Brewer,  Jane  Abiah 
Bridge,  Lawrence  Wilford 
Buck,  Robert  William 
Burkhardt,  Clarence  Ware 
Case,  Perry 
Daniels,  Elvin 
Davison,  Frank  Elon 
DiETZ,  Harry  Frederic 
Graham,  Mary  Ellen 
Habbe,  Edith 
Hamp,  Robert  Johannis 
Harrt,  Gwyneth  Mary 
Higham,  Elmo  Benton 


Hoss,  Pauline 
James,  Mary  Ela 
Kautz,  Dorothy 
McBride,  Mary  Syfers 
MacLeod,  Roderick  Alexander 
Means,  Karl  Stone 
Mullane,  Daniel  Francis 
Parker,  Mary  Osgood 
Silver,  Xerxes 
Tharp,  Ruth 
Thornton,  Cornelia 
Van  Winkle,  Carl 
Ward,  Paul  William 
Webb,  Edith 
Williams,  Mary  Morris 
Wolf,  Pearl  Rebecca 


Master  of  Arts. 

Haight,  Orah  Frances 
Rothermel,  Sterling  Gould 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Clifford,  Edward  Hall 
Martindale,  Harry  Howard 
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Annual  Sbssion  Ending  Junh  10,  1915. 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Alderson,  Tobitha  Lieu Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

BiERMA,  John  Nichols.  . . Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bradley,  Edward  Clarke Indianapolis. 

Capiel,  Modesto  Pirkey Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

Case,  Perry Indianapolis. 

Chen,  Yu  Meng Nanking,  China. 

DuDEN,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

EccLES,  Grace Washtucna,  Wash. 

Farrar,  Mary  Crawford Richmond,  Va. 

Gaeton,  Lulu  Ethel Caney,  Kansas. 

Griffith,  Elmer  Leon Salinville,  Ohio. 

Hartsook,  Ina Wilcox,  Sask. 

Hill,  Thomas  Newton Elk  Falls,  Kansas. 

Jeter,  Mary  Louise Jetersville,  Va. 

MacLeod,  Roderick  Alexander Indianapolis. 

Major,  Laura  Lynne Echo,  Minn. 

Morton,  Clement  Manly Wilson,  N.  C. 

Nicholson,  Adda  Neva Toulon,  111. 

Russell,  Maude Indianapolis. 

Silver,  Xerxes Whitestown. 

Tarpenning,  Mrs.  Mary Indianapolis. 

Thomson,  Dr.  Bertha  Evelyn IndianapoHs. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

AcKELOW,  Bertha  Eliese IndianapoHs. 

Adams,  Louis  Philip IndianapoHs. 

Adams,  Lucile IndianapoHs. 

Agnew,  Ralph  Leslie Centerton 
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Alexander,  Elma  Inez Fountain  City. 

Amelung,  Carl  Arlington Indianapolis, 

Amos,  Armin  Julius Lawrence. 

Applegate,  Bonnie  Ida Greensburg. 

Armstrong,  Ruth  Louise Indianapolis. 

Bachman,  Charlotte  Anna Indianapolis. 

Bachman,  Eda Indianapolis. 

Baird,  Mont  Kersey Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Edward  Bruce Ft.  Wayne. 

Banes,  Amy  Henry Indianapolis. 

Banta,  Fay  M Indianapolis. 

Barmfuhrer,  Alta  Estblle Indianapolis. 

Barr,  Albert  Kenneth Indianapolis. 

Barr,  Beth Indianapolis. 

Barr,  Gail Indianapolis. 

Barry,  Helen  Annis Indianapolis. 

Beam,  Selah  Louise Indianapolis. 

Beckett,  Bessie  Emily Tipton. 

Beckett,  Gladys  Rebecca Versailles. 

Blackford,  Clarence Fountaintown. 

Blue,  Lloyd  Nial Mt.  Comfort. 

Bodensick,  Edward  Henry Cumberland. 

BoNHAM,  Earl  Terry Indianapolis. 

BoRNSTEiN,  Esther Indianapolis. 

Bowen,  Hazel  West Indianapolis. 

Bowser,  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

Bowser,  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Boyd,  Charles  Frederick Indianapolis. 

Boyd,  William  Hobart Indianapolis. 

Bradshaw,  Ethel Zionsville. 

Brayton,  Ruth  McCulloch Indianapolis. 

Brewer,  Robert  Miller Indianapolis. 

Browder,  Newton  Clarence Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Alice  Mae Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Harold  Austin Morgantown. 

Brown,  Hilton  Ultimus,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Winifred  Grace Indianapolis. 
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Browning,  Henry  Lindsey Indianapolis. 

Browning,  Netta  Dewees Indianapolis, 

Bruner,  Muriel Wabash. 

BuDD,  Harry  F Lebanon. 

Burkhardt,  Beulah  Butler Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

BuRKHARDT,  Opal  Okuki MuskogBe,  Oklahoma. 

Burns,  Ray  Leland Indianapolis. 

Burns,  Verna  Choline Indianapolis. 

Burton,  Katherine Martinsville. 

Butler,  Jessie  Louise Indianapolis. 

Caldwell,  Howard  Clay Indianapolis. 

C  ANN  AD  AY,  Nellie  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Carey,  Leola Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Lucile  Anna Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Ruth  Belle Indianapolis. 

Casey,  Wilbur  A Whitestown. 

Chappell,  Lena Indianapolis. 

Chenoweth,  Bessie  Henrietta West  Lafayette. 

Choate,  Margaret  Elizabeth Kokomo. 

Christian,  Thomas  L Lebanon. 

Clarke,  Elton  Russell IndianapoHs. 

Clarke,  Inez Edinburg. 

Clements,  French Mt.  Vernon. 

Clifford,  Austin  Vincent Indianapolis. 

Cochran,  Henrietta Indianapolis. 

Collins,  Anna  Mary Indianapolis. 

Conner,  Lola  Blount Indianapolis. 

Conner,  Louise  Elizabeth Wabash. 

CooLEY,  William  Roscoe Indianapolis. 

Cooper,  Amelia  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Cooper,  Edith  Irene Middletown. 

Cory,  Harmon  Emanuel Indianapolis. 

Coughlen,  Bertha Indianapolis. 

CouK,  Edith  Marie Roachdale. 

CouLSON,  Carmen  Sara Indianapolis. 

Coulter,  Belle New  Ross. 

Crane,  Mable Shelbyville. 
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Crockett,  Margaret  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Cunningham,  Ruth  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

CuRMB,  Marjorie  CONVERSE IndianapoHs. 

CuRRT,  Idelle Southport. 

Custer,  Mary  Jane Indianapolis, 

Daily,  Urith  Catherine Greenfield. 

Dameron,  Ida  Jeans San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Daniels,  Fred Tipton. 

Davenport,  John  Morrison Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Chester Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Leslie  Martz IndianapoHs. 

Dawson,  Mildred Williamsport. 

Deming,  Frances  Marian Indianapolis. 

Densford,  Ruth  Elizabeth Crothersville. 

Dent,  Eugenia  Smith .  Indianapolis. 

Deputy,  Ethel  Sarah Paris. 

Dierberger,  Peter  Wesley Indianapolis. 

DiTHMER,  Harriet  Minor Indianapolis. 

DoDD,  Ione  Adeline Crawfordsville. 

DoELKER,  Jacob  Fred Indianapolis. 

DoLLARHiDE,  L'lora  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Douglas,  Theodore  Wayland Indianapolis. 

Downing,  Lucile  Emma Greenfield. 

Drohan,  Isabella Indianapolis. 

Duke,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Dunn,  Alice  Lucille Indianapolis. 

Eagan,  Ethel  Ray Greenfield. 

Edwards,  William  Henderson Blairgowrie,  Scotland. 

Egler,  Inez  Ellen Tipton. 

EiCKHOFF,  Edith  Freda Indianapolis. 

EsPARZA,  Delia Monterey  , Mexico. 

Evans,  Elsie  Irene Indianapolis. 

Evans,  Jessie  Elvira Indianapolis. 

Farmer,  Earl  Staphord Indianapolis. 

Felt,  Elsie  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Felt,  Mable  Melsena Indianapolis. 

Ferguson,  Ada  Mae Wanamaker. 
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Ferguson,  Charlotte  H Indianapolis. 

Ferree,  John  Raymond Indianapolis. 

Fife,  Joseph  Rat Indianapolis. 

Fillmore,  Georgia Indian«,poH3. 

FiNDLEY,  Helen  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

Findley,  Katherine  Ida Indianapolis. 

Fitzgerald,  MariE Indianapolis. 

France,  Harold Indianapolis. 

Fuller,  Dean  Weston Indianapolis. 

Fuller,  John  Louis  Hilton Indianapolis. 

Galpin,  Charlotte  Josephine Indianapolis. 

Garner,  Nellie  Vance Brownsburg. 

Gawne,  Jeannette  Wright IndianapoKs. 

GiLLMAN,  Waide  E IndianapoHs. 

GoAR,  Paul  Churchill Indianapolis. 

Good,  John  Charles Indianapolis. 

Good  WELL,  Roy  C Indianapolis. 

Goth,  Genevieve Indianapolis. 

Graves,  Aleatha Thorntown. 

Greenlee,  Alice Atchison,  Kansas. 

Griffith,  Margaret  Louise Indianapolis. 

Griggs,  Cecil  Clyde Montclair. 

Groff,  Mary  Frances Indianapolis. 

Gyarmati,  Joseph Indianapolis. 

Habbe,  Ruth  Salome Indianapolis 

Hacker,  William  Eldridge Columbus. 

Hagemier,  Oscar  Christopher Linton. 

Hall,  Berniece Indianapolis. 

Hall,  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Halsey,  Ambra Indianapolis. 

Hamp,  Emma  Ldyia Indianapolis. 

Hanby,  Leroy  Clarkson Indianapolis. 

Hancock,  Flora Anderson. 

Hansen,  Hulda Indianapolis. 

Hanson,  Samuel  Carlton Indianapolis. 

Harlan,  Avery  Stark Indianapolis. 

Harrington,  Joseph  Mitchell. .Akron,  Ohio. 
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Harris,  Maggie  C Indianapolis. 

Harris,  Verna Indianapolis. 

Harvey,  Ruth  Helen Markle. 

Haseltine,  Frieda  Pauline Kokomo. 

Hauser,  Franchen  Exon Lyons. 

Heaton,  Fred  Louaine Indianapolis. 

Hedges,  Annette  Jane Indianapolis. 

Hendren,  Charity  Ann Indianapolis. 

Hendren,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Henry,  Bertha  Marie Ripley,  Ohio. 

Hernandez,  Reembbrto  Armando Sancti  Spiritus,  Cuba. 

Herrlich,  Julia  Agnes New  Palestine. 

Hicks,  Lena New  Ross. 

Higgins,  Cordie  Carney Lebanon, 

Hill,  Emma  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Hill,  Mildred  Ross Indianapolis. 

Hinds,  Emerson Livingston,  Tenn. 

HoLBROOK,  Joseph  Raymond Edinburg. 

Hopping,  Andrew  Daniel Indianapolis. 

HoucK,  Klonnie  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Huff,  Floyd  Ernest Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Hughel,  Mary  Louise Indianapolis. 

HuGHEL,  Myron  Mathias Indianapolis. 

Hughes,  Isabelle  Mary Greenfield. 

Hurst,  Gladys  Helene Indianapolis. 

Huston,  Anne  Jane Indianapolis. 

Huston,  Frances  Elizabeth Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Ingersoll,  Selma  Martha Graysviile. 

Jacobs,  Fred  Harvey Indianapolis. 

Jameson,  Henry  Michener Indianapolis. 

Jameson,  Katharine  Merrill Indianapolis. 

Jeffries,  Lorene Indianapolis. 

Jessup,  Mildred  Katharine Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Halford  Luther Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Howland  Atkinson Indianapolis. 

Jones,  Flossie  Macurnie Indianapolis. 

Jones,  Richard ,.,.,., Indianapohs, 
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JuNGE,  Anna  Elizabeth Cumberland. 

Karabell,  Charles Indianapolis. 

Karns,  Kathryn  Anne Indianapolis. 

Kautz,  John  Iden Indianapolis. 

Keeling,  Halsey  R Hillsboro. 

Kemper,  Marion  V Indianapolis. 

Kennedy,  Leila  Florence Indianapolis. 

Keppel,  Nina  May Indianapolis. 

Kerr,  Paul Indianapolis. 

Kershaw,  Neil Indianapolis. 

Kiemle,  Elsie Indianapolis. 

King,  Genevieve  Anne Indianapolis. 

Kingsbury,  Mary  Virginia Indianapolis. 

KiRBY,  Clifford  Blackwell Indianapolis. 

Kirkhoff,  Louis  Napoleon Indianapolis. 

Kirklin,  Byrl  Raymond Gaston. 

KoEHRiNG,  Vera Indianapolis. 

Kramer,  Hazel Indianapolis. 

Kramer,  Raymond  Chamberlin Indianapolis. 

Krammes,  Mabel  Lucy Gosport. 

Kuhn,  Edna Castleton. 

La  Forge,  Ernest  Edgar Oaklandon. 

Larkin,  Storey  Michael Indianapolis. 

Larsh,  Robert  Lawrence Indianapolis. 

Lenahan,  Rose  Marie Indianapolis. 

Lett,  Harry  Franklin Wheatland. 

Lewis,  Helens Indianapolis. 

Lewis,  B.  Wallace Indianapolis. 

Lilly,  Julia  Ulay Indianapolis. 

Lochhead,  Mary  Evelyn Indianapolis. 

Lockhart,  Arthur  William Indianapolis. 

Lohr,  Mrs.  Bertha  Fredericka Kulpahar,  India. 

Longshore,  Frances  Estelle Indianapolis. 

LuTZ,  JuNA  Marie Indianapolis. 

McCallum,  Carey  Joseph  Thomas Melbourne,  Australia. 

McClain,  Ralph Indianapolis. 

McConnell,  Alva  Epjsqn,  .;,,,, .Lawrence, 
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McCoRD,  Delbert  Ross Oaklandon. 

McCoRD,  Thomas  Owen Oaklandon. 

McCoRD,  William  Andrew Indianapolis. 

McCuNE,  Harper  Robert Anderson. 

McCuNE,  Virginia  Throckmorton Kokomo. 

McGhehey,  Leroy  Perry Castleton. 

McMuRRAY,  Floyd  Ivan Nineveh. 

McRoberts,  Earl  Samuel Indianapolis. 

Macy,  Dorus  Trew Indianapolis. 

Mahoney,  Agnes Indianapolis. 

Malone,  Fannie Dallas,  Texas. 

Malott,  John  Orus Noblesville. 

Mannan,  Ruth  Marie Martinsville. 

Marr,  Mildred  Elizabeth Columbus. 

Mason,  Arthur  Herbert Castleton. 

Mead,  Charles  Raymond Indianapolis. 

Meng,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Merker,  Mary  S Alexandria. 

Mescall,  Alice Indianapolis. 

Meyers,  Ruby  Lloyd Indianapolis. 

MiLBURN,  Raymond  Fowler Indianapolis. 

Miles,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Millard,  Lela  Madge Lamed,  Kan. 

Millard,  Ruth  Dee Lamed,  Kan. 

Miller,  Lillian  Esther Indianapolis. 

Miller,  Paul Indianapolis. 

Minton,  Ralph  Carleton Indianapolis. 

Moffett,  Florence  Bell Indianapolis. 

Montgomery,  Margaret  Lucile Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Margaret  Viora Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Richard  Harvey Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Robert  Neal Indianapolis. 

Morgan,  Ilene  Eugenia Indianapolis. 

Morgan,  Sara  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Morrow,  Avery  Pefley Rich  Valley. 

Mueller,  Hanna  Caroline Indianapolis. 

MuEHL,  Anita  Mary Indianapolis. 
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Murphy,  Esther Indianapolis. 

Nash,  Mary  Emily Indianapolis. 

Nesbit,  Maude  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Newsom,  Editha  Katherine Columbus. 

Nix,  Else  Margaret Indianapolis. 

NoLTiNG,  Henry  Frederick Freelandville. 

Oberholtzer,  Madge  Augustine Indianapolis. 

O' Conner,  Jesse  Branham Greenfield. 

Ohaver,  Raymond  Rouse Indianapolis. 

OiLAR,  Millard  Young Indianapolis. 

OiwA,  MoTOSABURO Osaka,  Japan. 

Oldham,  Clarence  Elmer Connersville. 

O'Mara,  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Paddack,  Martha  Gertrude Greenwood. 

Paramore,  Eliza  V Indianapolis. 

Paul,  Justus  Williams Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Lena  Alice Indianapolis. 

Payne,  Francis  William Indianapolis. 

Peacock,  Marie  Lucy Indianapolis. 

Peacock,  William  Arnold Indianapolis. 

Pearson,  Lorine Indianapolis. 

Perkins,  Harry  Brown Indianapolis. 

Perry,  Hannah Indianapolis. 

Pettiford,  Merle  Hill Indianapolis. 

Ploenges,  Edward Cumberland. 

PoLLiTT,  Josephine  McIlvain Indianapolis. 

PoLLiTT,  Narcie Indianapolis. 

Pope,  Caroline  Eleanor Sarcoxie,  Mo. 

Pritchard,  Irene  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Pruitt,  Rexford  Murry Indianapolis. 

PuGH,  Joseph  Miner Indianapolis. 

Rains,  Ransom  Sidney Columbus. 

Rau,  Louise  Burks Indianapolis. 

Ray,  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Helen  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Laura  Ann Greenfield. 

Reed,  Mildred  Alberta Indianapolis. 
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Reynolds,  Dorothy  Lucinda Indianapolis. 

Richardson,  Thomas  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Katharine Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Traqueelia  Turner Jeffersonville. 

Ringer,  Nora Castleton. 

Roberts,  Edith  Anna Indianapolis. 

Roberts,  Harold  Kenneth Indianapolis. 

Robertson,  Floyd  C Morgantown. 

RoBisoN,  Bruce  Pettibone Indianapolis. 

RoBisoN,  Edwin  Henri  Stewart Indianapolis. 

RuDiCEL,  Edward Indianapolis. 

RuMPLER,  Mary  Louise Indianapolis. 

Russell,  Cora  Thurza Amarillo,  Texas. 

Russell,  Louise  Hays Amarillo,  Texas. 

Scherer,  Margery Indianapolis. 

ScHLOss,  Lena  Kathryn Logansport. 

Schofield,  Bessie  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Schooler,  Elma  Gail Lebanon. 

Segur,  Dorothy  Emma Indianapolis. 

Sellick,  Frank  Stanley Frederickton,  P.  E.  I. 

Sharitt,  Lucile  Yarlet Indianapolis. 

Shea,  George,  Jr Lexington. 

Shields,  Hugh Clayton. 

Silver,  Edith Indianapolis. 

SissLE,  Noble  Lee Indianapolis. 

Small,  Grace  Opal Knightstown. 

Smith,  Harrie  Eugene Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Mervin  Stanton Lawrence. 

Snepp,  Hazel  Delle Indianapolis. 

Stainsby,  Claude  V Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Stammel,  Elavina  Sophia „ Indianapolis. 

Stanley,  Hazel  La  Vane Greenfield. 

Steeg,  Emma  Marie Indianapolis. 

Steele,  Wilma Indianapolis. 

Stephens,  Ferris  J Connersville. 

Stephenson,  Elizabeth  Faith Indianapolis. 

Stephenson,  Ralph  Everitt Indianapolis. 
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Stone,  Irma Dillon,  Mont. 

Storms,  Roy  Basil Kemp  ton. 

Street,  Jeannette Indianapolis. 

Stump,  Delbert  Reisner Lake,  Miss. 

Sullivan,  Winfrid  Martin Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sutherland,  Hazel  Virginia Acton. 

Sweet,  Elma  Fern Delphi. 

Sweetman,  Verna  Blanche Indianapolis. 

Sylvester,  Dorothy  Winerfred Indianapolis. 

Taflinger,  Coral  Oleva Indianapolis. 

Taylor,  Ruth  Jane Lebanon. 

Tevis,  Emma  Louise Indianapolis. 

Tevis,  Irene  Elizabeth Madison. 

Townsend,  Roy  Weston Anderson. 

TowNSEND,  Ruth  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Treat,  Isabel Indianapolis. 

Tucker,  Albert  Robert Noblesville. 

Ulen,  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

Vanderwark,  Floyd  Finley Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Vandivier,  Dessa  Margeret Indianapolis. 

Vawter,  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Wachstetter,  Martha  Mary Indianapolis. 

Wadsworth,  Wallace  Carter Indianapolis. 

Wagoner,  Fred  Emerson Indianapolis. 

Walling,  Lola  Lydia Indianapolis. 

Warren,  Halsie  Blanche Indianapolis. 

Warren,  Hazel  Beatrice Indianapolis. 

Watson,  Claude  Joseph Oaklandon, 

Wenning,  William  Henry Indianapolis. 

Weyerbacher,  Irma Boonville. 

Wheeler,  Mary  Rawles Indianapolis. 

Whitlock,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Whittington,  Rupert  A London,  England. 

Wiedrich,  William  Walter Indianapolis. 

Wilkinson,  Erma  Romaine Bethany,  Neb. 

Williams,  Clayton  Edgar IndianapoKs. 

Wilson,  Beth Indianapolis. 
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Wilson,  Florence  Zula Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Miriam Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Myrtle  Estelle Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Winders,  Garrison  Charles .Indianapolis. 

Winks,  Ruby  Mae Indianapolis. 

Winks,  Hortense  Luetta Indianapolis. 

Winks,  Mary  Loraine Indianapolis. 

Wise,  Verl  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Witherspoon,  Frederick  Randolph. Indianapolis. 

Wolff,  Fred  Walton Arcadia. 

Wood,  Florence  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Woods,  Merrill  Jay Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Ethel  Lois Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Fern Columbus. 

Young,  Forest Indianapolis. 

Zoercher,  Mary  Anna Indianapolis. 

SUMMARY. 

1915  1914 

Graduate  Students 22  16 

Undergraduate  Students 364  345 

Special  Students 26  10 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department 214  155 

Summer  Session 56  76 

Teachers'    Normal  Course 39  0 

Total 721  602 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 95  77 

Total  Number  of  Students 626  525 
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WITH  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

Indiana  Law  School. 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior.  All 
the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year, 
and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts 
of  Htigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapohs. 


Indiana  Dental  College. 

FREDERIC  RICH  HENSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Deau. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Meridian  and  North  streets, 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its 
worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog  address  Indiana 
Denial  College,  11  West  North  Street,  Indianapohs. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1916. 

June  19 Monday Registration. 

June  20 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

July  28,  29 Friday,  Saturday ExaminationsandCloseof  Summer  Term. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Sept.  13,14 Wednesday,  Thursday. . .  Registration. 

Sept.  15 Friday,  8  A.  M Instruction  Begins. 

Sept.  25 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

f^ct.  11 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Nov.  6 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

Nov.  17 Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

Nov.  30 Thursday Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

r^ec.  21 Thursday,  4  P.  M Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

Jan.  2,  1917 Tuesday,  8  A.  M Christmas  Vacation  Ends. 

Jan.  10 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Jan.  18,  19,  20,  23,  24.  .Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Tues.,  Wed.  .. Examinations. 
Jan    27 Saturday,  12  M Semester  Report. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Jan.  31 Wednesday Registration. 

Feb.  1 Thursday,  8  A.  M Instruction  Begins. 

Feb.  7 Wednesday Founder's  Day. 

Feb.  12 Monday,  9  A.  M Spedal  Examinations. 

Feb.  22 Thursday Washington's  Birthday  Holiday. 

March  2.5 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

March  31 Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

March  31 Saturday,  4   P.  M Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

April  10 Tuesday,  8  A.  M Easter  Vacation  Ends. 

April  11 Wedne.sday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

June  5,  6,  7,  8.  9. . .  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat. .  .Examinations. 

June  10 Sunday,  4  P.  M Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  13 Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day. 

Jiiie  14 Thursday,  10  A.  M Sixty-second  Annual  Commencement. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1917 

J'^ine  18 Monday Registration. 

June  19 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

July  27,  28 Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

W.H.BOOK Columbus 

HILTON  U.  BROWN Indianapo  is 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER Indianapo  is 

SCOT  BUTLER Indianapo  is 

JAMES  L.CLARK Indianapo  Us 

PERRY  H.  CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

GEORGE  B.  DAVIS North  Salem 

JOHN  H.  FRAZEE Rushvi  le 

THOMAS  W.  GRAFTON Indianapolis 

MARSHALL  HACKER Columbus 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE Indianapolis 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN Columbus 

HENRY  JAMESON Indianapo  is 

JOHN  M.  JUDAH Indianapolis 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER Columbus 

JAMES  B.  PEARCY .Anderson 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT Indianapo  is 

GEORGE  F.  QUICK Indianapolis 

MARSHAL  T.  REEVES Co  umbus 

GIRNIE  L.  REEVES Co  umbus 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

BARTON  W.  COLE Secretary  and  Treasurer 

CARL  VAN  WINKLE Field  Secretary 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follow: 
Hilton  U.   Brown,  ex  officio,  Scot  Butler,   Thomas  C.   Howe, 
William  G.  Irwin,  Henry  Jameson,  John  M.  Judah,  Hugh  Th. 
Miller,  Marshal  T.  Reeves,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 


COMMITTEES 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Perry  H.  Clifford,  George  F.  Quick, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate. 

Henry  Jameson,  James  L.  Clark,  Thomas  C.  Howe, 

James  B.  Pearcy,  George  F.  Quick. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Chauncy  Butler,  Perry  H.  Clifford. 

George  B.  Davis,  John  H.  Frazee. 

Faculty,  Salaries,  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  James  B.  Pearcy, 

Allan  B.  Philputt. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 

Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  W.  H.  Book,  Thomas  W.  Grafton, 

Girney  L.  Reeves,  Thomas  C.  Howe. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
John  M.  Judah,  James  L.  Clark,  Marshall  Hacker. 

College  Residence. 
Scot  Butler,  George  B.  Davis,  John  H.  Frazee,  Marshall  Hacker. 

Endowment. 

Marshal  T.  Reeves,  James  L.  Clark,  Henry  Jameson, 

George  F.  Quick,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 

Equipment. 
James  B.  Pearcy,  W.  H.  Book,  Chauncy  Butler, 
Thomas  W.  Grafton,  Henry  Jameson. 


FACULTY 


THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  Ph.  D.,  President.     (30  Audubon  Place.) 

Ph.  B.,  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1896-'99;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1897; 
Ph  D  ibid  ,  1899;  Instructor  in  German,  ibid.,  lS98-'99;  Instructor  in  German 
and  Latin,  Butler  College,  1889-'90;  Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, ibid.,  1890-1910;  Dean,  Butler  College,  1907-'08;  President,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1908 . 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.     (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid  1870;  Student 
Classical  Philology,  University  of  Halle,  and  University  of  Berlin,  187.^-75; 
LL "  D  Butler  College,  1896;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana 
University,  1869-72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College.  1871-1907;  President, 
Butler  College,  1891-1904;  1906-'07. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
(324  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A  B  ,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Col- 
lege 1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investigations  of  U.  S.  Conamission  of  I'lsh 
and  Fisheries,  1881-'84;  Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Frei- 
burg. Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896;  George  Leib  Harrison  Research 
Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910-'ll;  Professor  of  Naturalj 
Sciences,  Abingdon  College,  1881-'84;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Eureka 
College,  1884-'86;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Drake  University,  1891- 
'92;  idem,  Butler  College,  1892 . 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 
(28  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler 'College.  1898;  D^  D.,  Hanover  i 
College  1914;  Pastor  Christian  Church,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  1866-  72; 
Cleveland  Ohio.  1872-'89;  Richmond.  Virginia,  1889-'97;  Professor  of  Homi-i 
leticB  and  Theology,  Butler  College,  1897 . 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-President,    Pro- 
fessor of  History.     (33  Downey  Avenue.)  ' 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  189p-'97;  Chicago 
Theo  ogical  Seminary,  1897-'98;  Divinity  School,  The  Umversity  of  gh  cago, 
1898-'99;  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  Student,  University  of  Berlin.  1904-  05;  Student, 
rnlnmbia  Universitv  1911-'12;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1914;  Professor  of  Church  His-j 
fory  and  aS  Ses^  of  History,  liutler  College,  1900-'09;  Professor  ofl 
History,  %bid.,  1909 . 
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ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1904;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  1902-'03;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University 
of  Kansas,  190.3-'04;  Graduate  Studeat  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Campbell  University, 
1893-1903:  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler  College,  1904-'09;  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1909 . 

JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English.     (5339 
University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  Fellow  in 
English,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1905-'06- 
Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1908;  Teacher,  Public  Schools' 
Medina,  Ohio,  1892-'93;  Teacher  of  Greek.  Latin,  and  English,  West  Kentucky 
College,  1898-'99;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  University,  Can- 
ton, Missouri,  1899-1901;  Assistant  in  EngUsh,  Harvard  University,  1905-'00; 
Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  Summer  School,  The  University 
of  Wooster,  1910  and  1911;  Summer  School,  Indiana  University,  1915;  Pro- 
fessor of  Enghsh,  Butler  College,  1906 . 

CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M.,  Catharine  Merrill 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, RadcUffe,  1885-'86;  Graduate  Student.  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898- 
'99;  Instructor,  Indiana  ITniversity,  1883-'84;  Professor  of  Greek,  Hastings, 
Nebraska,  College,  188S-'91;  Instructor,  High  School,  Oakland,  California, 
1891-'98;  Professor  of  English,  Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  1900-'07;  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Butler  College,  1907-'00;  Catharine  Merrill  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  ibid.,  1909 . 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science.     (362  Downey  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago 
1895,  and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  1900,  1901  and  1903;  A.  M.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1903;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909;  Instructor  in  History 
and  Pohtical  Science,  Illinois  College,  1894-'98;  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge) 
of  History  and  Economics,  ibid.,  1898-1903;  Fellow,  Cornell  University,  1902-'03; 
Assistant  and  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1903-'04;  Instructor 
in  Economics  and  Sociology,  Northwestern  University,  1904-'06;  Instructor  in 
Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  1906-'09;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B.,   Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature.     (365  Burgess  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Student,  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  Rome,  1900-'01;  Graduate  Student  of  Classics,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1906-'10;  Buhl  Classical  Fellowship,  1908-'10;  Teacher  of  Latin,  High 
School,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  1901-'06;  Acting  Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  Butler  College,  19 lO-'ll;  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  ibid.,  1911 . 
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WILLIAM  CHARLES  MORRO,  Ph.  D  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education.  (58  North 
Irvington  Avenue.) 

A  B  Transylvania  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  B.  D.,  Yale  University, 
fciol- Ph  D  Harvard  University,  1906;  Williams  Fellow,  Harvard  Umveraity, 
1905-'06-'  Professor  of  Christian  History  and  Dootrme,  College  of  the  Bible. 
Mngton  Kentucky,  1906-'ll;  Dean,  ibid.,  1910-'ll;  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
l^exmgton    iven^       y^  Ministerial    Education,    Butler   College, 


1911- 


JAMES   BROWN,   Ph.    D.,   Professor   of   Chemistry.     (5372   East 
Washington  Street.) 

A  B  Yale  University.  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1905;  Graduate 
Student,  UniverX  of  Chicago,  Summer  Q"arters,_  1906,  1908-' 11;  A^ista^^ 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University,  1903-'0.o;  Professor  of  Chem  stry 
aSd  Physics,  IlUnois  College,  1905-'08;  Professor  of  Chemistry^  and  Physics, 
William  and  Vashti  College,  1908-'ll;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College, 
1911-  — . 

CHARLES  EUGENE  UNDERWOOD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature.     (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A  R  Rntlpr  CoUeee  1903-  A  M.,  ibid.,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  Um- 
veritV  1907-'lS  AM  Yale  University,  1910;  Ph.  D.,  i6^•d..  1912;  Pastor. 
Summitville;  Indiana,  1964-'05 ;  Pastor,  Fourth  Christian  Church  Indianapoh^^^ 
1906-'07;  Director  ReUgious  Education,  City  of  New  Haven  1907- 08,  Acting 
Professor  Old  Testament  Language,  Literature,  and  Interpretation,  Bible  Col- 
lege of  Missouri,  1910-'ll;  Professor  New  Testament  Language,  Literature  and 
Interuretation  ibid.,  19li-'12;  President,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Lan- 
gSage"^  aS  TiterS^^^^  Eureka  College,  1912-'13;  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1913 . 

ELIJAH  JORDAN,  Ph.    D.,  Professor  of   Philosophy.     (5522  Oak 

A  B  Indiana  University,  1907;  Graduate  Scholar,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy, 
rnfnell  University,  1907-'08;  A.  M.  ibid.,  1908,  Graduate  Student  and  Fellow 
inThflosophy  ffiVersity  of  Wisconsin,  1908-'09;  G'-aduate  Student  and  Fe- 
Sw  in  Philosophy.  University  of  Chicago  1909-'ll;  Ph.  D.,  xM...  1911.  Assist- 
ant Tn  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  191 1-' 12;  I^|.*7«t°^X^e  I91T-' 
Cornell  University,  1912-'13;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  191^-      • 

EDWARD    MARTIN    GREENE,   A.    M.,   Professor   of   Romance 
Languages.     (330  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A  T^  Harvard  University,  1903;  Student  at  Rouen,  France,  1896-97;  A. 
M  liniveSy  of  Wisconsin,  1910;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Rennes. 
?5i3?hT  Instructor  in  German,  High  School  Watertown  ^^^Xi^^'con- 
1903-^5-  Head  of  the  French  Department,  Cheshire  School,  Cheshire,  Con- 
Scut  1905-'07  Head  of  the  French  Department,  Hotchkiss  School.  Lake- 
^fiil  rv^TinVoticut  1907-'09-  Teaching  Fellow  in  French,  University  of  Wis- 
^nsin?^?9S9^'10f  AssisianrProfe^  Romance  Languages,  Butler  College. 
WIO-'IS;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  %btd..  1914 . 
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MILTON   D.  BAUMGARTNER,   Ph.  D,  Armstrong   Professor  of 

Germanic  Languages.     (333  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Graduate  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1903-'05;  Fellow  in  German,  ihid.,  1906-'07;  Ph.  D  ,  iUd 
1913;  Acting  Professor  of  German,  Butler  College,  Winter  Quarter,  i905-  Act- 
ing Assistant  Profe.ssor  of  German,  University  of  Missouri,  190o-'06;  Acting 
Professor  of  German,  Miami  University,  Spring  and  Summer,  1907;  Instructor 
in  German,  University  of  Nebraska,  1908-'09;  Adjunct  Professor  of  German, 
ihid.,  1909-'12;  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  ibid.,  1912-'14;  Instructor  in 
German,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1910;  Armstrong  Professor 
of  Germanic  Languages,  Butler  College,  1914 . 

ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
(635  North  Pennsylvania  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ihid.,  1899;  Student,  Uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Zurich,  1899-'01;  Fellow  and  Instructor  in  Greek,  Le- 
land Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1902-'03;  Principal,  Private  School,  Logansport 
Indiana,  1903-'06;  Joint  Principal,  Girls'  Classical  School,  1906-'10;  Instructor 
in  Greek  and  German,  Butler  College,  19 10-' 14:  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
ibid.,  1914 . 

EVELYN    BUTLER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Demia   Butler    Professor  of 
English.     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Summer  School,  1895  and  1896;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
.^^^^  1900;  Instructor  in  Butler  College  Preparatory  Department,  1895- 
1900;  Teacher  of  English,  Anderson  High  School,  1900-'02;  Teacher  of  English 
Portland,  Indiana,  High  School,  1902-'04;  Head  of  English  Department, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  High  School,  1904-'08;  Head  of  English  Department,  New 
Mexico  State  Normal  School,  1909-'12;  Instructor  in  English  and  Head  of 
r 'i^^®,.  ,  ,  ^x^'  Butler  College,  1912-'14;  Assistant  Demia  Butler  Professor 
of  English  and  Head  of  Residence,  ibid.,  1914 — . 

WILLIAM  JACOBS  COTTON,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     (5363  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Ripon  College,  1910;  M.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911;  Graduate 
Student  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911-'13;  Chem- 
ist for  Wisconsin  State  Geological  Survey,  Summers  of  1911  and  1912;  Teacher 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Greenwood,  Wisconsin,  High  School,  1913-'14- 
Chemist,  Northern  Water  Softener  Company.  19 10-' 15;  Instructor  in  Physics 
and  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Butler  College,  1914 . 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Missionary  Histo- 
ry and  Lmguistics,  College  of  Missions.    (5444  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;  Graduate  Student  in  Philosophy  and  Romance 
Languages  Western  Reserve  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1902; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Hiram  College,  1900-'05;  Professor  of  EngUsh, 
Christian  College  (The  University  of  Nanking),  Nanking,  China,  1905-'06; 
1  rotessor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Director  Department  of  Missionary  Serv- 
ice. Hiram  College,  1906-'10;  President,  College  of  Missions,  1910 . 

HARRY  CLARK  HURD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions.  (5446  University 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1899;  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  University  of  Cin- 
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cinnati  1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1912;  Assistant  Professor  Department 
ot  Missionary  Service.  Hiram  College,  1909-'ll;  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions,  1911 . 

FRED  ELMORE  LUMLEY,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social 
Science,  College  of  Missions.     (5442  University  Avenue.) 

A  B  ,  Hiram  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto  Canada. 
1907-  BD  .  Yale  Divinity  School,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1912;  Hon- 
orary University  Fellow,  Yale  University.  1910-'12;  P^^^^^P^'l^^^lff  .College, 
St  Thomas,  Ontario,  1906-'08;  Assistant  m  Anthropology.  Yale  University. 
19b9-'12;    Professor  of  Social  Science,  College  of  Missions,  1912-  — . 

JOHN  GRAFTON  McGAVRAN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions.  (3{)7  Dow- 
ney Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1891;  Missionary  ^o  Inja  1891-1910;  Examiner  m 
Hindi  Language.  1907-'10;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  Professor  ot 
Comparative  Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions,  1913-  -. 

AMY  ELIZABETH  KEENE,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English.  (1327 
Park  Avenue.)  ,.  ,    ^    ,     ^  „ 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1909;  Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College, 
1914-'—. 

ANNA  HAMILTON  CHANDLER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German  and 
French.     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A  B  ,  \-Vashington  University,  1914;  Student  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France  Paris,  France,  1896-'97;  Student  at  the  Sorbonne,  1898;  Student 
UniverSty  of  Beriin,  1899;  Assistant  in  French,  Smith  Academy  Washington 
Un  vers  ty,  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  1907-'09;  Head  of  German  Department  Smith 
Academy;  1900-' 15;  Instructor  in  German  and  French,  Butler  College,  191o-  — . 

HARVEY  B.  STOUT,  Jr.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Forensics.  (Thirty- 
first  Street  and  Broadway.) 

LL  B  ,  Indiana  Law  School,  1907;  Special  Student  in  Forensics,  University  of 
Michigan?  Summer  1907;  Professor  of  English  and  Forensics  Mc Minn ville 
College,   Oregon,    1907-'08;   Professor  of   Forensics,   Dallas   College,   Oregon. 

1908-"09;  Lecturer  on  Legal  Forensics,  American  Central  Law  School.  19UJ , 

Instructor  in  Forensics,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

RICHARD  MELLER,  Director  of  Physical  Training.  (Independent 
Turnverein.) 

Graduate  Student,  Normal  College  of  N.  A.  G.  U-  1904;  thirteen  years 
Caching,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  eight  years  with  New  York  Turnyerein;  In  charge 
U  T  V  ,  Indianapolis,  1912-  — ;  Director  of  Physical  Traming.  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1913-  — . 

CHARLOTTE  FERGUSON,  Librarian.  (967  East  Drive,  Woodruff 
Place.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1915. 


FACULTY  11 

Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE President 

CHRISTOPHER  B.  COLEMAN Vice-President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM • Registrar  and  Searetary 

JOHN  S.  KENYON Examiner 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER Curator  of  Museum 

SARAH  E.  COTTON Assistant  to  the  President 

BESSIE  O.  HESTER Secretary  to  the   President 


Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate  Studies. 
Professors  Coleman,  Bruner,  Hall,  Kenyon,  Morro. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Coleman,  Underwood. 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Bruner,  Baumoautner,  Greene,  Underwood. 

AtJdetics. 

Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Louis  J.  Morgan,  Alumni 

Member. 

Class  Standing. 
Professors  Gelston,  Greene. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Morro,  Putnam,  Underwood. 

Student  Affairs. 
President  and  Professors  Graydon,  Kenyon,  Putnam. 
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Library. 
Propessorb  Coleman,  Jordan,  Kenyon. 

Auditing, 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Secretary  Cole,  ex  officio. 

Special  Studies. 
President,  Registrar,  Examiner,  and  Adviser. 

Schedule. 
Professors  Johnson,  Brown,  Gelston. 

Graduate  Appointments. 
Professors  Putnam,  Kenyon. 

Intercollegiate  Relations. 
Professors  Coleman,  Morro. 

Admission  Requirements. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Bruner,  Gelston,  Putnam,  Underwood. 

Public  Occasions. 

Professors  Coleman,  Baumgartner,  Butler,  Graydon, 
Underwood. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  university 
purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  defining  the  pur- 
poses and  scope  of  the  institution: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorpora- 
tion are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build  up, 
maintain,  sustain,  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class, 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to  estabhsh  in  said  institu- 
tion departments  or  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in 
every  branch  of  liberal  and  professional  education;  to  educate  and 
prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to 
teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as 
taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  with- 
out authority  all  writings,  formulas,  creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  sub- 
sequent thereto;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
3cribed  by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of 
Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855,  in  the 
3ld  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now 
College  avenue,  the  City  of  IndianapoHs.  The  College  of  Liberal 
f^rts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irving- 
}on,  since  it  was  felt  that  a  suburb,  withdrawn  somewhat  from  the 
iistractions  of  the  city,  and  yet  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the 
capital  city,  would  afford  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence  for 
students.  In  1875  instruction  of  the  College  classes  was  begun  in 
:he  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of 
,he  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern  Christian  Univer- 
;ity    to   Butler  University,    February  28,    1877.     This  change  did 
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not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to 
the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been 
determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
"Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outUned  in  the  charter  that 
has  as  yet  been  realized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors 
have  thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stockholders 
voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  invested,  yielding  an  as- 
sured income.  The  College  is,  however,  as  yet  insufficiently  endowed 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  generous 
spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained  it  will  prompt  further 
provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The   Board   of   Directors   would  encourage  gifts  in 

Qifts.  the    form  of   endowments  of   various   chairs  of  in- 

struction, which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of 
the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is  estabhshed.  In  this  way  the  following 
professorships  have  been  established : 

1.  The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2.  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  EngUsh  Literature,  endowed  by 
Ovid  Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Demia  Butler. 
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3.  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4.  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  in  part  a 
gift  made  to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  Butler  College. 

5.  The  Reeves  Chair  of  BibHcal  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shal T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  depart- 
ments. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 
Teachers.  College  is  "accredited"  imder  the  school  laws  of  1907 

for  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  as  fixed  by  the  statute. 

Religious  The   purpose  of    the  founders,   expressed    in    their 

Influence.  act  of  incorporation,   was   to   estabhsh   an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A 
course  of  study  in  the  Enghsh  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candidates  for  a 
degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises. The  institution  has  always  been  religious  in  spirit;  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 

Butler  College  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons 
Alumni  holding  degrees  granted  by  the  College  and  of  former 

Association.  students    elected    to   membership   by   the    executive 

committ/ee. 

The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers,  elected  in  June  by  the 
Association,  and  one  additional  member  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  College. 
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The  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Association. 

An  annual  fee  of  one  doUar  is  expected  of  every  member,  and  to 
those  paying  this  fee  are  sent  all  alumni  pubhcations. 

The  regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs  during  Commencement  week. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

B.  F.  Dailey,  '87,  president. 

Mrs.  Mary  Galvin  Davidson,  '95,  first  vice-president. 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Butler,  '93,  second  vice-president. 

Miss  Katharine  M.  Graydon,  '78,  secretary-treasurer  and  editor  of 
Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly. 

Frederick   RoUin  Kautz,  '87,  appointed  by  the  President   of    the 

College. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The    Young   Men's    Christian  Association   and    the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  volun- 
tary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their  members 
extend  to  new  students  a  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations 
hold  meetings  every  week,  and  thus  assist  in  maintaining  Christian 
zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each  of  these  associa- 
tions is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  those  entering  college  w^ith  information  in 
regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  of  rendering  any  assistance  in 
their  power  which  students  who  are  strangers  in  Irvington  may  feel 
inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  to  which 
all  students  are  invited.  Students  who  are  church  members  are  eli- 
gible to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Students  not  iden- 
tified with  any  church  may  become  associate  members. 

College  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian,"  is 

Paper.  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler 

College,  to  give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion. 
It  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Stu- 
dents and  graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations, 
articles,  verses,  letters,  and  information. 

Debates.  It  is  customary  for   the   College   to  participate  in 

an  intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  The  College  desires  thus  to 
foster  the  interests  of  debating  by  discussing  in  public  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  debates  for  the  current  year  are  with  Indiana 
University,  Wabash  College,  Miami  University,  and  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Oratorical  Seven    colleges,  of    which    this    institution    is  one, 

Contests.  compose    the    Indiana    State    Oratorical    Associa- 

tion,    The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College 
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classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  encourage  students  to 
write  and  deliver  orations.  Preliminary  contests  are  held  annually 
to  decide  upon  a  representative  for  the  State  contest.  Contestants 
are  judged  on  thought,  composition,  and  delivery.  The  contestant 
receiving  the  highest  average  award  by  the  judges  represents  the 
College  at  the  State  contest.  The  successful  contestant  in  the  State 
contest  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest, 
composed  of  ten  Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in  1871, 

Society.  holds  weekly   meetings  in   its  hall   at   the  College. 

Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men,  but  later 
young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. 

The  Lotus  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  bringing  to 

Club.  gether  socially  the  young   women  in   College,  thus 

encouraging  friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  governed 
by  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  rehg- 
Club.  ious   work  are  associated  in  an  organization  styled 

as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is 
served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  program  rendered. 
Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present  at  these  meetings  to 
address  students  on  the  various  phases  of  church  work. 

The  Press  This  is   an   organization   for   the  study  of  journal- 

Club,  ism,  and   with  the   added   purpose  of  bringing  to- 

gether in  monthly  meetings  the  newspaper  men  of  the  College.  At 
these  meetings,  prominent  newspaper  men  of  the  State  speak.  The 
Press  Club  is  affiUated  with  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in   colleges  are 

carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well-trained 
directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  traininii  to  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  student  body  as  possible,  to  enliven  the 
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college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop  those  manly 
quahties  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game  well  and  fairly  played. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  track  teams  are  supported  by  the 
Athletic  Association.  There  is  a  board  of  control  composed  of  two 
members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumni  member,  and  two  students. 

Irwin  Field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  faciUties  for  all  out- 
door games. 

The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts,  to  which  students 
have  access. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  ehgible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any   contest,    (a)    who   is  not   carrying   at   least  12 

hours  during  the  semester  in  which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has 
failed  to  secure  credits  in  at  least  10  hours  during  the  preceding 
semester  (this  is  not  to  exclude  new  students);  (c)  who  fails  to  do 
his  work  during  the  current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  in- 
structors; (d)  who  enters  College  later  than  the  second  week  of  the 
pemester;  (e)  who  has  not  Freshman  standing  in  College. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  is  not  only   the   capital  of  the  State, 

but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial,  and  geographical  center. 
Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system  of 
interurban  electric  lines  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible  point  in 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapohs  affords  unique 
advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  best  musical  enter- 
tainments and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are  here  brought  within 
reach  of  the  students.  The  College  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  hmits  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  is  reached  by  the  East  Washington  street  electric  cars. 
The  population  of  Irvington  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been 
drawn  thither  by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  the  suburb  a 
special  character  of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home  for 
students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  temptations  and  dangers  often 
surrounding  college  hfe.  There  are  no  drinking  saloons  in  the 
vicinity. 

Main  College      The  main  College  building  contains  recitation  rooms, 
Building.  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel, 

literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak,  and  retiring  rooms.     It 
is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  hghted  by  electricity. 

Science  The  Science  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  mu- 

Hall.  seum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and   biologi- 

cal laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustratmg  the  sci- 
ences of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  materials 
have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  institution,  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have 
occupied  the  chairs  in  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working 
library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and 
equipment  of  these  laboratories. 
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The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 

Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Library.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daugh- 

ter, Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of 
1897.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray 
brick,  and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled 
with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College 
Library  at  present  contains  about  14,000  volumes,  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive 
files  of  valuable  government  reports  and  documents. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  IndianapoHs  City  Library 
Board,  students  have  free  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than 
182,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containing 
67,664  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students, 
who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

^  The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications,  week- 
lies, monthhes,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
advantages  of  the  hbrary  and  reading  room  are  open  ahke  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

I  Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  con- 
Observatory,  struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  eflScient 
use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  This    comfortable    home    for    young     woman    stu- 

Residence.  dents  is  located  on   the   campus  in  close  proximity 

to  the  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences. 
The  rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  hnen,  towels,  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired. 
The  rooms  are  cared  for  by  maids.  The  dining-room  service  is 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  College,  and  all  possible  pains  are 
taken  to  make  the  meals  wholesome  and  attractive.  The  Head  of 
the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young  women  Hving  there. 
The  advantages  of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women  at  lower 
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rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be 
obtained  in  private  residences.  The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance 
to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irvmgton;  and 
all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there  unless  for  some  reason 
special  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted  by  the  President.  This 
rule  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  givmg  detailed 
information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building  contains  a  main  exer- 
cising hall  thirty-five  by  fifty-eight  feet.  There  are  shower  baths, 
steel  lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who 
use  the  gymnasium  and  for  the  athletic  teams. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  fighting  plant  and  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are  heated, 
is  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building. 


EXPENSES  AND  SELF-SUPPORT 

The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
tation a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent.  The  fees 
payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library,  and  inci- 
dentals, exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to  16  hours, 
$40.00;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $22.00  per  semester.  Students  undertak- 
ing more  than  16  hours  will  pay  for  each  additional  hour  $2.5  0.  In 
addition  the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the  departments 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging-  from 
$3.00  to  $7.50  per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordi- 
nary wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  appa- 
ratus broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $2.00 
is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged; 
the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  regis- 
tration after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00 
is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00  is  charged. 
Graduation  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Bills  must  be  paid  ivithin  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 
credited  on  a  future  semester. 

Expenses  of         Following  are  estimates  of   yearly  expenses  for  the 
Residence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks: 


Lowest  Average  Liberal 

l^^' $  80.00  $  80.00  $  90.00 

^''""i; 30.00  45.00  54. UO 

^'^^'■^ 144.00  144.00  144  00 

^°°'^'' 10  00  15 .  00  20 .  00 

3264.00  S284.00  |308  00 
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The  above  "average"  and  ''liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room 
are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  rangmg  from 
$15.00  to  $27.00  per  semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $72.00 
per  semester.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room 
is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the 
semester  are  payable  in  two  installments  in  advance.  No  reduc- 
tion  is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  famiUes  at  some- 
what higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower  rates, 
with  facilities  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While  the  College   can   not  guarantee  employment 

Self-support.  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers 
will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing 
profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there 
is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  deter- 
mined, and  self-rehant  need  have  no  fear  about  being  able  to  earn 
enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facihties  for  seli- 
support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from 
which  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convement  distance 
which  depend  upon  student  preaching. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  admits  the  following  classes  of  students: 

Regular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation,  see  pages  26-33.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  31.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  be  either  graduates  or  special 
students.     (See  page  70.) 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree  from 
Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and  who  may 
become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     (See  page  35.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes  held 
in  a  central  location  in  IndianapoHs,  and  who  may  or  may  not  be 
candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  85.) 

Normal  Students,  who  are  quahfying  for  the  teaching  profession 
under  the  State  law.     (See  page  80.) 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 

College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in  the 
catalog  in  alphabetical  order,  excepting  students  in  the  extension 
courses. 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  days 

appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar)  are  9  to  12  a.  m. 
and  2  to  4  p.  m.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attention,  applicants 
should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  designated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  They  will  then  receive, 
on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the  credits  granted.  On 
presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be  assigned  to  their 
classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  the  adviser  for  assignment 
to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration, 
unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $1.00. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected  to 
cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  eqmvalent  ol 
a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less  than 
thirty-two  weeks,  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per  week. 
Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one 
hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited  except  as 
here  indicated.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  Of  this  number  5^  are  definitely  prescribed,  5  are  to 
be  chosen  from  certain  specified  groups,  and  4>^  are  elective. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of  high 
schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does  not  excuse 
them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  requirements  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits.  These  high  school  credits 
are  accepted  only  in  the  subjects  and  to  the  amounts  named  in 
Groups  I-V  below.  No  high  school  graduate  will  be  admitted  who 
presents  fewer  than  twelve  units  in  the  subjects  named  in  these  groups. 
All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  examiner 
statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be  granted.  If 
these  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  student  to  enter,  he  may  do  so 
provisionally,  receiving  entrance  credit  for  those  subjects  after  the 
completion  of  22  hours  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  is 
entitled  to  such  entrance  credit.  The  faculty,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
serves the  right  to  modify  the  first  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pos- 
sible entrance  credit. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should  present 
specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done— not  simply 
diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  When  preparatory  work 
has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate  certificates  must  he 
jyresented  from  each  school,  not  simply  from  the  last  one  attended.  Blanks 
prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  apphcation.     Certifi- 
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cates  upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted  must  be  signed 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  done.  They 
should  contain  detailed  statements  not  only  of  the  time  spent  in 
each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  four 
books  of  Csesar),  including  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  in 
science  in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

Required: 

English 3      unjtg 

Mathematics 2}4  units 

Foreign  Language  (from  Group  I) 3      units 

History  (from  Group  II) 1      unit 

Science  (from  Group  Ilia) 1      unit 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-V 4K  units 

Total 15      units 

The  required  work  in  Enghsh  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a 
fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  (See 
Group  IV  below.) 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2>^  units,  as  above)  includes 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equations  (K 
unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who  offer  more 
than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may  receive  credit 
for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history,  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follows: 

Group  I. 

Latin   \.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

Latin  2.     Csesar,  4  books 1  unit 

Latin  3.     Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  ora- 
tions and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 

Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Latin  5.     Tacitus i^  unit 
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Latin  6.     Livy ••    >^  ^^^^^ 

Greek  1.     Beginning    course    and    Anabasis, 

Book  1 1  uni<^ 

Greek  2.     Anabasis   II-IV,    with   prose   com- 
position,    and     Homer's     Iliad, 

Books  I-II 1  unit 

Greek  3.     Plato,     Herodotus,     or    equivalent 

authors ^  ^^}^ 

German  1.  Beginning  course 1  unit 

German  2.  Second  year 1  unit 

German  3.  Third  year 1  unit 

French  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

French  2.     Second  year 1  unit 

French  3.     Third  year 1  unit 

Spanish  1.    Beginning  course 1  unit 

Note.— At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at 
least  2  of  these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  of- 
fered, half-units  may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of 
French  may  be  accepted  if  the  quahty  of  the  work  done  appears  to 
warrant  it.  Not  more  than  7>^  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 
For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  ex- 
cused from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College. 

Group  II. 

General  History 1  unit 

.  Ancient  History >^  or     1  unit 

Medieval  History ^  ^^     1  unit 

Modern  History >^  or     1  unit 

Enghsh  History >^  or     1  unit 

United  States  History K  or     1  unit 

Civics y^  ^^i^ 

Economics ^  unit 

Note.— Credit  wHl  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  1  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.     Credit  will  not 
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be  given  for  Civics  taken  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  If  2 
units  of  History  are  offered,  K  unit  must  be  European  History;  if 
2}4  units  are  offered,  1  unit  must  be  European  History.  Not  more 
than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group. 

Group  III. 

a.     Required  {one  unit  from  the  following) : 

Physics 1  m,it 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Botany ^  or  1  unit 

Zoology ^  or  1  unit 

h.     Elective: 

General  Biology i,^  or  1  unit 

Physiography ^  or  1  unit 

Bo^^ny ^  unit 

Zoology i^  unit 

Physiology ^  unit 

^^o^ogy ^unit 

Note.— Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 
group. 

Group  IV. 

Elective. 

English  4.     (First   half   of   fourth    year    high 

school  Enghsh) i^  unit 

English  5.     (Second  half  of  fourth  year  high 

school  Enghsh) T.    ^A  unit 

Mathematics  4.     Solid  Geometry 14  unit 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry ^  unit 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra 14  unit 

Group  V. 

Elective. 


Commercial  Geography y-  unit 

Commercial  Law 1/  unit 

Bookkeeping ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''..'.    1^  unit 
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Stenography  and  Typewriting Vi  ^^^ 

Architectural  Drawing ^  "nit 

Freehand  Drawing ^  or    1  unit 

Mechanical  Drawing ^  or    1  unit 

Shopwork l^^i* 

Not  more  than  a  total  of  1  unit  will  be  accepted  in  Mechanical  and 
Freehand  Drawing,  a  total  of  Wi  units  in  Drawing,  or  in  Drawing  and 
Shopwork,  and  a  total  of  2  units  in  Group  V.  One  unit  of  Drawing  must 
represent  ten  periods  a  week  for  one  year. 

Conditioned       If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission  subjects, 
Students.  he  must   begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  deficiencies, 

those  in  required   subjects   being   taken  first,  and  precedence  being 
given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be  offered  m  heu  of  the 

deficiencies.  .        ,  .  ,    •     , 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered 
by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered 
for  entrance  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  hours  of 
college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  preparatory 
work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  m  which 
the  College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up 
under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis.  They 
must  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matriculation  m  Butler. 

Advanced  Students  who  present  work  of  an  advanced  grade  which 
Standing  has  been  done  in  a  secondary  school  after  the  completion 
from  Second-  of  all  work  necessary  for  graduation  and  which  is  not 
ary  Schools,  needed  for  college  entrance,  may  receive  college  credit 
for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  one  year  after  enter- 
in-  Colleo-e     The  following  limitations  will,  however,  be  observed: 

1  In^lo  case   will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than 

6  hours  of  college  work.  .  ,  ,  .a 

2  Where  3  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 

that  group.  ,  ,    , 

3.     Where  4  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been  presented 
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for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours  wiU  in  any  case  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit"  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

^°slish 3  hours  Mathematics 3  hours 

^^*'^ 6  hours  Physics 6  hours 

^^^^^ 6  hours  Chemistry 6  hours 

Ge^^^an 6  hours  Botany.  ]....  6  hours 

f'^°^^ 6  hours         History 6  hours 

Spanish 6  hours 

Advanced         Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may 
Standmg  receive  advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  certifi- 

from  Other      cates  of  the  work  they  have  done.     It  is  highly  impor- 
Colleges.  tant  that  these  statements  be  sent  in  three  weelis  before 

the  begmmng  of  the  semester.  They  must  include:  (a)  A  statement 
ot  the  work  done  m  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements  Thi«  state- 
ment must  come  directly  from  the  school  where  the  work  was  done 
(b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the  college  credits  that  have  been 
earned.  Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied 
ground  covered,  number  of  weeks,  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  In  case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance 
requirements  are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number 
ot  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  apphcation  must  be 
made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  oadier  It  is 
desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their 
statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance  No 
stuckntfrom  another  college  will  he  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of 
a  certificate  oj  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  A  person   not  a  candidate  for  a  degree   may  be  admitted 

otudents.      as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to  pursue  a  special  course 
oi  study  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.     He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  received 
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the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  he  proposes  to  take 
and  of  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  certificate  of  age  must 
accompany  the  appUcation  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view  will  be  accepted  as 
special  students,  and  no  appUcant  for  a  special  course  will  be  admitted 
unless  urgent  need  of  such  course  shall  appear. 

3  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed  to 
become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

4  '  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular 
students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quahty  of  work  Per  ormed 
and  attendance  at  recitations  and  exammations.  The  faculty  may 
at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privileges  if  it  appears 
that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 
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The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements  for 
graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general  culture, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college  course,  with 
an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines  of  the  student's 
natural  interest  and  preparation  for  university  and  professional 
study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  26),  there  are  required 
for  graduation  120  hours  of  class  instruction.  An  hour  signifies  one 
recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester  or  an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  lab- 
oratory are  equivalent  to  one  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of  15  or 
16  hours  each  semester.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours 
without  the  consent  of  the  committee  on  special  studies  given  on 
recommendation  of  the  adviser.  Freshmen  may  not  take  more  than 
6  hours  and  two  courses,  and  Sophomores  not  more  than  8  hours  and 
two  courses,  in  one  department  during  one  semester.  If  a  student's 
average  grade  for  the  semester  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as 
high  o-s  80,  he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if 
as  high  as  85,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case  may  he 
take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester.  For  each 
additional  hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged.  In  any  case, 
the  courses  chosen  must  not  conflict  in  times  of  recitation,  and  all 
work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  done  in  class. 

The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1.  Required  Subjects. — (a)  Six  years  of  foreign  language  are 
'required  for  entrance  and  in  college.     Students  offering  the  njinimum 
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(three  units)  of  language  (Group  I)  for  entrance,  must  elect  six 
semesters  (not  less  than  26  hours)  of  foreign  language  in  all.  For 
every  additional  unit  of  foreign  language  offered  for  entrance,  two 
semesters  may  be  deducted  from  the  six  required  in  college.  Thus 
a  student  who  presents  four  units  of  foreign  language  for  entrance 
will  take  four  semesters  (not  less  than  20  hours)  in  college.  One  who 
presents  five  units  will  take  two  semesters  (not  less  than  10  hours) . 
One  who  presents  six  units  is  relieved  from  the  college  language  re- 
quirement. In  any  case,  however,  the  total  required  work  in  foreign  lan- 
guage for  entrance  and  in  college  (six  years'  work  In  all)  must  not  be 
divided  between  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must 
include  at  least  three  years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  laboratory  science 
(Group  Ilia)  for  entrance,  must  elect  10  hours  of  such  science  in  sub- 
jects not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  20  hours  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  during  the 
second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  must  be- 
gin at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40 
hours  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours 
must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects 
approved  by  that  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 
ments) will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  cred- 
ited with  90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German,  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  Spanish 
1,  2;  English  1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restrictions  and 
prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  he  wishes 
to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
viser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
at  least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving 
the  degree. 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  grad- 
uation must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above. 
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Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  23),  the 
student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  being  counted  as  a  natural  science; 
The  student's  major  subject  must  be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathe- 
matics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
in  German  and  two  in  French.  Candidates  for  this  degree  who  offer 
three  foreign  languages  will  be  required  to  offer  only  two  years  in 
each  language. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Students.  Master  of  Science  on  applicants  holding  the  correspond- 
ing baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate 
work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that 
such  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  this  College.  AppHcants  who  have  not  completed  the  nec- 
lessary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  the 
required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  and 
elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  be 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  second  degree. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate 
course;  but  students  v/ho  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the 
close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  regarding  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  as  undergraduate  students.  In  all  cases  the 
work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
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Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  committee  on  grad- 
uate work,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must 
first  be  submitted. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least  one 
year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects  in 
which  a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study.  This 
year  must  be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  College,  but  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis  and 
examination,  and  the  degree  is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed 
period  of  work. 

The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done 
for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15  he 
must  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  stud}^  and  a  course  of  study 
for  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee. 

2.  An  appHcant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  such 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  his 
major  studies;  and  his  abihty  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  examination 
before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

3.  Candidates  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  which  shall 
be  advanced  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study,  taken  consecu- 
tively. The  semester  examinations  in  these  subjects  must  be  passed 
with  a  minimum  grade  of  70.  This  work  may  consist  (1)  of  subjects 
assigned  to  the  individual  candidates  and  (2)  of  fines  of  study  selected 
from  advanced  undergraduate  work.  It  shall  not  include  any  of  the 
following:  (a)  Required  undergraduate  work;  (b)  courses  which 
have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to  undergraduates  who  are  credited 
with  90  hours;  (c)  courses  of  a  professional  character  in  the  School  of 
Ministerial  Education  or  elsewhere. 

4.  A  thesis  which   shows   some  power  of  scholarly  investigation 
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and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on 
a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  of 
this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  academic  year 
in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred.  The  thesis  must  be 
finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.  If  accepted, 
a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must 
be  deposited  in  the  College  Library  by  June  1. 

5.  The  candidate  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced,  for  oral 
examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his  thesis. 
This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other 
professors. 

Rp:QurREMENTs  roR  THE  Degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete  30 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.  These  30  hours 
must  be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours 
in  one  and  10  in  the  other  department.  A  student  holding  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  this  institution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  Any  one  holdin-  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may 
become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilhng 
the  requirements  for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  require- 
^ments  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Not  more  than  fifteen  hours'  work 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  can  be  accredited 
toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
see  page  71. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held  at 
^he  close  of  each  semester.  Students  are  graded  in  each  subject  pur- 
sued during  the  semester.     A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must 
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make  such  failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course.  Absence  from  examination  counts  as  fadure 
when  not  previously  arranged  with  the  instructor.  A  student  takmg 
an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  appointed  for  his  class  must 
first  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hbrary 
fund,  the  sum  of  $2.00. 

Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations,  a 
Reports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  stu- 

dent is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnestly 
requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  regis- 
trar of  any  failure  to  receive  it.  These  reports  should  be  preserved. 
Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  passing 
grade,  and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester  will  indicate 
also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  requirements  and  pre- 
scribed work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  hours  toward    graduation 
due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  appHed  for  by  at  least  five 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1916-'17. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  11. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5). 

Three-hour  courses  meet  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday:  (3) 
T.  Th.  S. 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:     (2)  W.  F. 


LATIN. 

Professor  Gelston. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  college  is  to 

Statement.  acquire  knowledge  of  the  literature,  art,  and  institutions 
of  ancient  Rome.  At  first  the  especial  aim  is  to  develop  the  student's 
grasp  of  the  language.  To  that  end  there  is  much  insistence  on  oral 
reading,  as  well  as  upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  ad- 
vanced courses  are  so  arran  ged  that  different  authors  and  works  will 
be  studied  in  alternate  years  in  order  to  afford  the  student  as  broad  a 
field  in  his  reading  as  possible. 

Courses. 

A.  Cicero:    Select  Orations.    Review  of  forms  and  syntax.    Study  of 
word  formation.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

B.  Vergil:     iEneid.     Books  I,  II,  and  selections. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

Courses  A  and  B  are  intended  for  students  who  have  two  entrance 
units  of  Latin  only.  Students  who  have  completed  these  courses 
satisfactorily  will  be  admitted  to  Latin  1. 
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1.  Livy:  Books  XXI,  XXII.  Writing  of  Latin  once  a  week. 
This  course  is  intended  to  develop  the  student's  power  to  read 
Latin  of  average  difficulty  with  intelligence  and  comparative 
ease.  The  legends  of  early  Rome  and  their  relations  to  history 
will  form  an  interesting  phase  of  the  study.  Minimum  prerequi- 
site, three  units  of  entrance  Latin.  However,  students  electing 
Latin  1  as  a  rule  will  have  offered  four  units  of  entrance  Latin. 

I  (5)  9:00 

2.  Horace:    Odes    and   Epodes;    Plautus:    Trinummus.     By    this 

time  the  student  ought  to  have  gained  sufficient  mastery  of 

the  syntax  and  vocasjulary  to  enable  him  to  give  most  of  his 

attention  to  the  literary  study  of  the  authors  read. 

II  (5)  9:00 

3a  Horace:  Selected  Satires.  Catult.us:  Selections.  Topics  in  Ro- 
man  private  life.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*3b.  The  Architecture  and  Monuments  op  Ancient  Rome:  An 
outline  course  in  the  principles  and  development  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, as  shown  by  the  Forum,  imperial  palaces,  etc.  Lectures 
(illustrated),  recitations,  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  except 
freshmen.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

*4a    Selections  of  the  Latin  poets  from  Ennius  to  the  later  empire. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*4b.  History  of  Latin  Literature:  The  textbook  will  be  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  by  English  translations  as  required.  Pho- 
tographs of  Italy  and  other  illustrative  material  are  used. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

^Courses  3b  and  4b  are  intended  to  accompany  3a  and  4a.    They 
may,  however,  be  elected  singly.    Knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required. 

11.     Lucretius:   De  Rerum  Natura,  I,  III,  and  V,  read  with  regard  to 
the  fiterary  and  philosophic  aspects  of  the  poem. 
Martial:    Selected  epigrams.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

[Tacitus:    Agricola,  Germania,  and  Selections  from  the  Annals.] 
[Pliny:  Letters;  Juvenal.] 
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12.  Vergil  AND  THE  Epic:  ^neid  VII-XII;  selections  from  the  Geor- 
gics.  This  course  will  enable  students  to  finish  the  entire  iEneid. 
The  books  will  be  read  rapidly.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

13.  Cicero's  De  Officiis  will  be  read  and  the  philosophical  theories  pre- 
vailing at  Rome  will  be  discussed.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

Provisional.   Either  course  11  or  course  13  will  be  given,  but  no/  both. 

[14.  Ovid's  Fasti  and  selections  from  the  Tristia  and  Heroides  will  be 
read  rapidly.  II  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  1:30] 

GREEK. 

Assistant  Professor  Weaver. 

General  In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work 

Statement.  toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In 
the  elementary  course  the  students  cover  rapidly  the  work  commonly 
done  through  a  more  extended  period  in  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek.  Rouse's  First  Book  in  Greek  and  Rouse's 
Greek  Boy  at  Home.    Xenophon's  Anabasis.         I,  II  (5)  10:30 

3,  4.     Homer:     Odyssey.     Mythology  and  Mycenaean  Archaeology. 
Plato:     Phaedo.     Selections  from  other  dialogues.    Sight  read- 
ing.   (The  entire  Odyssey  was  read  in  1915-'16.)         I,  II  (5)  9:00 

5,  6.  Greek  Tragedy  :  The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  trag- 
edy considered  and  special  study  made  of  several  selected  trage- 
dies. Study  of  the  Greek  theater.  Prerequisite,  Greek  1  to  5  or 
an  equivalent.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:00 
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7,  8.  Greek  Mythology  and  Art:  For  this  course  no  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  required.  The  main  aim  of  the  course  is  to  famiharize 
the  student  with  the  Myths  of  Greece  as  being  necessary  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  Hterature  in  general.  The  work  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  English  and  Greek 
literature.     Open  to  all  students.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

9.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.     Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  translation. 

Extension  1915-'16 

[10.    Modern  Greek.1 

31.  Hellenistic  Greek:  See  page  73.  I  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Morro. 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation.  See  page  74.  11  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Morro. 

HEBREW. 


Professor  Underwood.  jHj 


19,  20.  Grammatical  Principles  of  the  Language:  The  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary,  translation  of  Genesis  I-VIII,  and  selections 
from  Samuel  and  Kings.  Texts:  Harper's  Hebrew  Method 
and  Manual  and  Elements  of  Hebrew.  Prerequisite,  60  hours  of 
college  credit.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1.30 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Baumgartner. 
Miss  Chandler. 
General  The  College  Library  has  a  small  but  well-chosen  col- 

Statement,  lection  of  German  books;  this  collection,  supplemented 
by  those  of  the  Indianapolis  PubHc  Library  and  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library,  which  have  a  uniformly  generous  poHcy  toward  the  buymg 
of  German  works,  makes  possible  a  very  satisfactory  study  of  German 
literature.  The  department  is  not  at  present  able  to  offer  work  for 
the  Master's  degree,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  train  teachers  of  German. 
The  object  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  years'  work  is  to  enable  students 
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to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  the  study  of  the  language  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  study  of 
literature. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  three  hours  each. 

Courses. 

I,  2.  A  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college  stu- 
dents. The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  partially  subordinated 
to  the  direct  method  of  acquiring  the  language.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, German  is  spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  begmning. 
I,  II  (5)  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  11:30 
Professor  Baumgartner  and  Miss  Chandler. 

3,  4.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  also  planned  as  a  unit,  but  the 
courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit.  A  thorough  gram- 
matical review  based  on  a  book  hke  Vos'  Essentials  of  German. 
Graded  texts  are  read  and  made  the  basis  for  classroom  con- 
versation in  German  and  of  composition  built  up  from  the  read- 
ing. The  student  is  urged  not  to  translate  but  is  taught  to 
understand  German  without  the  interpolation  of  the  English 
medium.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  are  preparing 
students  to  take  this  course  should  train  them  in  taking  down 
simple  dictation  and  in  building  up  a  systematic  vocabulary 
of  important  root-words  as  well  as  to  understand  simple  spoken 
German.  I^  II  (5)  9:00 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

5.  Modern  Prose:  In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  German.  Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chap- 
ters. After  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  class  will  read  one  of 
Lessing's  prose  plays.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Professor  Baumgartner. 
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6.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Classics:  Works 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  studied  in  detail.  The  dis- 
cussion is  usually  in  English.  An  attempt  is  made  to  round  out 
the  picture  of  each  of  the  three  authors  so  that  the  class  may  be 
able  to  break  up  the  term  "German  classics"  into  its  components. 
Professor  Baumgartner.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cover 
all  the  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  hterature  as  far  as 
these  are  of  value  to  college  students.  The  instructor  reserves  the 
right  to  exclude  first  year  students.  In  1916-'17  the  following  will 
be  given: 

17.  History  of  German  Literature  :  From  the  beginning  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  Besides  reading  some  of  the  early  epics,  such  as 
Das  Waltharilied,  Das  Nibehmgenhed,  Parzifal,  and  Koenig  Ro- 
ther,  Francke's  History  of  German  Literature  will  be  used  as  a 
guide.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  I  (2-3)  W.  1:30-3:30 
Professor  Baumgartner. 

18.  History  of  German  Literature  (continued) :  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Reading  of  repre- 
sentative works  in  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  classical  period  from 
authors  like  Klopstock,  Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  The 
Storm  and  Stress  and  similar  literary  movements  will  be  covered 
by  lectures.  Readings  and  reports.  II  (2-3)  W.  1:30-3:30 
Professor  Baumgartner. 

25,  26.  These  are  thesis  courses  and  are  given  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  credits  by  ar- 
rangement. Such  topics  as  these  have  been  treated  in  the  past: 
The  German  Satire  During  the  Reformation;  Lessing  as  Critic  and 
Philosopher. 
Professor  Baumgartner. 

In  1915-'16  the  following  were  given: 
19.  The  Modern  Novel  and  Drama. 
22.    Goethe's  Faust. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Greene. 
Professor  Paul. 
Miss  Chandler. 

General  A  course  in  French  extending  over  four  years  is  offered 

TT^'l'  .■  ^^^  ^""^^^^^  UhT^vy^  aided  through  special  arrangement 
with  the  ndianapohs  City  Library,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  stu- 
dents  of  the  department  a  large  and  well-chosen  collection  of  French 
texts  and  criticism,  as  well  as  of  works  on  France  and  the  French 
D^b^f'  -  ^^^^College  Library  are:  ''Revue  de  Paris,"  ''Le  Journal  des 
D6bats^^,  at  the  City  Library,  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  and  -L'lllus- 
tration,  with  its  supplement  of  current  plays  and  novels 
credH '''''  ^  ^""^  ^  '''''  continuous.     Both  must  be  taken  to  receive 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses  in  French. 

Professor  Greene. 
Miss  Chandler. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous):  This  course  consists  of 
the  study  of  grammar,  composition,  and  the  reading  of  easy 
French,  including  at  least  one  play  and  extracts  from  French 
historians.  There  is  constant  practice  throughout  the  year  in 
pronunciation  and  in  writing  from  dictation  with  a  view  to 
raining  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  The.  commoner  idioms  are 
learned  through  daily  drill  in  conversation 

Professor  Greene.  I,  II  (5)  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  1:30 

it  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

3a,  4a.     Second  Year^  The  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  abihty 
to  read  modern  French  prose  and  poetry  with  ease  and  appre- 
ciation, and  at  giving  some  practice  in  advanced  composition 
The  best  poetry,  plays,  and  novels  of  some  more  recent  French 
masters  are  read,  in  or  out  of  class,  and  discussed-Chateaubri- 
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and  Hugo,  Dumas  fils.  Babac,  Sand,  Daudet,  Augier,  Museet, 
Maupassant,  France,  and  Loti.  Selections  from  some  modern 
French  historian  are  read.  Six  lectures  each  semester  on  the  de- 
velopment of  French  Uterature.  The  course  emphasizes  the  de- 
velopment in  the  student,  through  analysis  of  French  style, 
treatment,  and  character,  of  a  sound  literary  appreciation.  The 
use  of  spoken  French  in  the  classroom  18  'ncreased. 
Professob  Greene.  I.  H  (3)  T-  Th.  b.  9.UU 

1h  4b  Second  Year.  This  course  includes  drill  in  conversation,  com- 
'  position,  and  rapid  reading.  It  is  designed  for  business  and  trav- 
eling purposes  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  contemporary 
France  through  articles  in  the  best  of  current  French  newspapers 
and  magazines-"Le  Journal  des  Debats,"  "La  Revue  de  Pans 
"Mercure  de  France,"  etc.  This  course  may  be  taken  alone,  or 
more  profitablv  with  3a.  (No  student  will  be  recomniended  by 
this  department  for  a  position  as  teacher  of  French  who  has  not 
satisfactorily  completed  courses  3b  and  4b.)  ^  ^ ^^ 

Professor  Greene.  i,  ii  ^  ;      •     •    ■ 

11  The  Romantic  Tendency  in  France  in  the  First  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century:  A  study  of  its  sources,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  representative  works,  and  of  the  conditions  underlying  the  Re- 
action t«  Realism,   Lectures,  outside  >^«^dings,  and  reports^   ^^^ 

As  far  as  expedient,  the  language  of  this  and  the  following  courses  is 

French. 

Professor  Greene. 

12  Recent  and  Current  French  Literature:  France,  Loti,  Ros- 
fand  'with  special  reference  to  "Cyrano"),  Barres,  etc.;  the  recent 
regional  movement;  readings  from  current  French  reviews  and 
newspapers.  Lectures,  outside  readings,  and  repo^rts^^  ^  ^^^^ 
Professor  Greene.  '■    ^  ' 

,3   14     French  Drama  or  Novel:   The  drama  or  the  novel  is  studied 
'     from  the  beginnings  to  the  present  day.   Lecti^es.^outside  readings, 

PRt^roR  Greene.        (A  third  hour  to  be  arranged,  if  desired.) 
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Given  in  1917-'18: 
13,  14.     French  Drama  or  Novel. 
15,  16.     The  Seventeenth  Century. 

Given  in  1918-19: 

17.  Recent  and  Current  French  Literature. 

18.  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

19.  20.     A  General  Survey  of  French  Literature. 
Given  in  1915-'16: 

The  Survey  Course. 

The  Current  Literature  Course. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  Course. 

Courses  in  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Course:  Ramsey's  Spanish  Grammar.  Supple- 
mentary exercises  in  reading,  composition,  and  conversation  based 
on  such  texts  as  Lecciones  de  Espanol  por  F.  Themoin  y  E  Her- 
nando; Primer  Curso  de  Lengua  Castellana  por  D.  P.  Lourtau 
y  D.  Lms  Arizmendi  (Biblioteca  de  Ensenanza  Tecnica  ) 
Professor  Paul.  j  (5^  ^.^^ 

2.  Reading  of  classical  texts,  and  of  current  literature  with  special 
attention  to  Hispano-American  authors.  For  missionary  candi- 
dates preparing  for  Spanish-speaking  fields  additional  reading  is 
required  of  the  following  works :  Heroes  de  la  Fe,  and  Las  Inova- 
ciones  del  Romanismo,  pubhshed  by  Libreria  Nacional  y  Extran- 
jerade  Madrid.  11(5)8:00 
Professor  Paul. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Kenyon. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Assistant  Professor  Butler. 

Miss  Keene. 

General  The  Department  of  English  contemplates  a  threefold 

)tatement.       object: 
1.     Practice  in  English  composition. 
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2.     A  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 

3      Independent  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  English  literature. 
1,  2.     Freshman   English:     English   Grammar,   Composition,  and 
Literature.     Required  of  all  freshmen.  „  ^^  n  nn   m-Qn 

Professor  Kenyon,  I,  II  (5)  Sections  at  8:00,  9:00,  10.30 

Assistant  Professor  Butler, 
Miss  Keene. 
5  6  Old  and  Middle  English:  This  course  lays  the  foundations 
'  '  for  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  with  its  constructions 
and  idioms,  both  for  its  own  sake  as  disciplinary  culture,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  EngUsh  literature  mtelli- 
gentlv  It  includes  also  readings  on  the  types  of  Early  Enghsh 
fiterature,  and  a  careful  study  of  Chaucer's  more  important 
works  Students  preparing  to  teach  Enghsh,  and  those  who 
do  their  major  work  in  English,  are  required  to  take  this  course. 
This  course  is  prerequisite  to  English  7   and   8.     ^^or^^^ons 

I,  11  (5)  11. oU 
course. 

Professor  Kenyon. 
7    8      Sixteenth  AND  Seventeenth  Century  Literature:   Lectures 

'     *  and  reading  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  an  introduction  to  bhake- 
speare,  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  selected  plays,  and  of  some 
of  Milton's  prose  and  poetry.    A  continuous  ^^-^^^^^^^ /^^^^^ 
Enghsh  5,  6.  ,       K  )     -       •     • 

Professor  Kenyon. 

Studies  in  English  Poetry:  This  course  will  include  an  intro- 
duction to  some  of  the  artistic  principles  of  English  poetry,  followed 
by  a  study  of  several  masterpieces  of  modern  P^^^^^^  ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
Enghsh  1,  2  or  5,  6.  li  {  )      -     - 

Professor  Kenyon. 

The  English  Novel:     Prerequisite,  Enghsh  1,  2,  or  5,  6. 
Professor  Kenyon.] 

[3,  4.     American  Literature. 
Professor  Graydon.] 

13,  14.     BK0WK««.     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  Egish. 
Professor  Graydon.  ^>  ^^  ^'^> 


10. 


[12. 
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15.     The  English  Essay:    Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.  I  (5)  ^  g-oQ-b  11:30 

[16.     Tennyson.] 

Professor  Graydon.] 

[17,  18.     The  English  Drama. 
Professor  Graydon.] 

19.  Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries:    This  course  is  continu- 
ous.   Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  Enghsh. 

Professor  Graydon.  I^  U  (2)  W  F   10  SO 

20.  New  England  Literature:    Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  Enghsh 
Professor  Graydon.  H  (5)  a  8:00-b  11 :30 

21.  22.    Current  Events:    A  study  of  contemporary  events,  using  as 

text  The  Nation.    Prerequisite,  Enghsh  1,  2. 

Professor  Graydon.  '  I,  H  (2)  Th.  1:30-3:30 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Professor  Underwood. 

1,  2.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion and  dehvery  of  public  addresses.  A  study  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  public  assembhes. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  1:30 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  on  Philosophy  is  to  put 

Statement.  the  student  in  possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger 
problems  which  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  his- 
torical method  is  followed,  and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers 
required,  so  far  as  is  feasible  in  general  coujses  of  an  introductory  char- 
acter. 
Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy.  30  hours'  college  credit. 
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Courses. 


1. 


o 


5,6, 


Psychology:  An  introductory  course,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  science,  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  mind,  its  laws  ^^^d^P^^^^^^^^^^g  ^.^^ 

Logic:  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  The  disciplinary  value  of  the  subject 
is  emphasized,  and  constant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  criticism 
of  arguments  and  ratiocinations  of  ™"°"^jj '[gP^^ '^^P^g^'^^Oo 

■i  4      Ethics-     The    nature,    presuppositions,  and    history    of   the 
'    'fundamental   conceptions   of    morality.     ^   continuous   course, 
throughout  the  year.  i'  "  '-■^'      '     '     ' 

History  op  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greek  origin  of  philosophy  to  the  present 
time,  in  its  relation  to  the  history  and  c.vihzat.on  of  the  va- 
rious periods.  A  continuous  course  throughout  the  year.  Prej« 
requisite.  Philosophy  1,  2,  or  3,  4.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9.0( 

8      Philosophical  Classics  ;     The  careful  reading  and  discussio. 

'    •  of  selected  works.     The  books  chosen  -'"  J^'^ /™  YnhUos 
vear  and  will  represent  advanced  studies  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, the  assumptions  and  principles  of  science,  investigations  m 
modern  logic,  etc.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6.^  ^^^  ^   ^  ^ ^^ 

9  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:  An 
untechnical  study  of  the  history  of  evolutionary  theory  from 
nf  Greek  origin  I  modern  times,  and  an  attempt  to  estima^ 
the  significance  of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  for  an  ulti 
mate  theory  of  the  world.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  12. 


10. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  PROBLEMS:     The  subject  of  this  course    which 
will  vary  from  time  to  time,  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  more 
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general  problems  of  philosophy  in  their  relations  to  the  sciences 
and  to  cultural  interests  generally.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1  2 
""^  ^'  ^-  n  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

11.  Philosophy  of  Religion:  A  study  of  some  fundamental 
problems  common  to  philosophy  and  religion.  The  method  pur- 
suod  wiU  be  strictly  philosophical,  and  the  contact  with  religion 
wiU  be  through  its  use  as  subject-matter.  Prerequisite,  60  hours' 
credit,  which  must  include  Philosophy  5,  6. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

12.  Ethical  Problems:  Readings  and  discussions  of  various  types  of 
ethical  literature,  with  particular  reference  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  grow  out  of  pohticial  and  social  conditions.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  appreciate  the  various  movements  which  have  in 
view  moral  reform.  The  subject-matter  will  vary  from  year  to 
year,  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  class  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  1,  2  or  3,  4.  II  (3)  t,  Th.  S.  10:30 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Putnam. 
Professor  Lumley. 

General  The  courses  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociol- 

Statement.  ogy  are  included  in  this  department.  The  introductory 
courses  are  given  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students.  First,  those  pre- 
paring for  commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  public  or  social 
service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Sociology,  or  allied  subjects.  The  courses  in 
Political  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.    It  is  open  only 
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to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit    and  is  a   pre- 
requisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Economics.  i  ^^)  ^-"^ 

Professor  Putnam. 


..     Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:     A  study  of  the  nature  and 
unctions  of  money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  inoneta  y 
history  of  the  United  States;  the  character  of  credit  mstru- 
ments  and  corporation  securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and 
Uie  money  market  and  foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign 
blnklgsystems;  present-day  monetary  and  banking^problem. 
Professor  Putnam. 
3      PoBLic  Finance  AND  Taxation;     Tlie  major  part  of  the  course 
Tdevoted  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  but  financial  administra- 
tion and  debt  financiering  receive  consideration.^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
Professor  Putnam.  '-  ' 

4  Labor  Problems:  A  study  of  the  problems  and  interests  of 
tage-earnZ,  such  as  the  organization  and  pohcies  of  trades 
untns  empbyers-  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing,  fac- 
r;  aits,  eUoyer's  liability,  and  other  ^on^.^^n-^o. ^e^^ 

tion. 

Professor  Putnam. 

[5.     Transportation. 
Professor  Putnam. [ 

fi      Economic  History  of  the  Un.tf.d  States:     Methods  of  col- 
on'^ng   he  American  continent;  the  land  policy;  the  growth  of 
Lust^y,  agriculture,  commerce,  -nspoH...^an    la^^^^^^^ 
Professor  Putnam. 
7  8   Economic  Theory:     An  examination  of  the  writings  of  the 
kadL  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present^     At  en- 
ttiTs  given  chiefly  to  their  theories  of  value  and  -l/Btribut  on. 
in"he  fatter  part  of  the  course  especial  attention  is  giv^n  1.  «,n^ 
temporary  writers. 
Professor  Putnam. 
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9.     American  Government:     A  study  of  the  national,  state,  and 
local  political  institutions  of  the  United  States.     Open  to  stu- 
dents having  15  hours  of  college  credit.     This  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent IS  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  department 
Professor  Putnam.  I  (3)  T.  Th   S   11-30 

10.  European  Governments:     A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe.     Some  knowledge  of  Modern  European 
history  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  this  course. 
Professor  Putnam.  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

11.  International  Law:  A  course  designed  to  explain  the  origin 
and  interpretation  of  the  rules  governing  the  relations  of  modern 
nations.     Consideration  is  given  to  American  diplomatic  ques- 

p^""'-  ^  I(2)W.F.  11:30 

Professor  Putnam. 

12.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government:  A  comparative  study 
of  a  number  of  American  and  European  cities.  Special  atten- 
tion IS  paid  to  problems  in  organization  and  administration  and 
to  control  of  public  works.  II  (2)  w.  F  11-30 
Professor  Putnam. 

[13.   Colonial  Government. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

[14.   Charities  and  Correction. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

15.  Elementary  Sociology  :  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
scientific  method  as  applied  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena;  scope  of  the  subject;  relation  to  other  disci- 
phnes;  the  social  forces.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  discussions  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing.  Courses  in  Psychology  and  Biology 
should  precede  if  possible.  Supplementary  readings  for  graduate 
p  ,  I  (5)  8:00 

rROPESSOR  LUMLEY. 
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17. 


16  Social  Evolution  :  After  a  review  of  the  development  idea,  cosmic 
and  organic,  the  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  various  forms 
of  association  studied  in  the  first  semester  (course  15).  Attention 
is  given  to  the  folk-ways  as  the  raw  materials  of  evolution  and  the 
factors  in  the  process,  such  as  variation,  transmission,  selection, 
adaptation.  Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions.  Supplemen- 
tary readings  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite,  ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^;^*^ 
equivalent. 
Professor  Lumley. 

Immigration:  An  outline  study  of  the  sources  and  extent  of  im- 
migration to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  immigrants, 
and  the  methods  of  assimilation.  Designed  to  give  students  a 
working  basis  for  a  more  intensive  examination  of  the  problems 
comiected  with  the  present  movement.  Lectures,  readmgs  and 
discussions.  Prerequisite,  course  15.  ^xtra  reading^ fo^^graduat^ 
credit.  \  )     • 

Professor  Lumley. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform:  With  particular  reference  to  Amer- 
ican  city  problems.  A  survey  of  the  chief  methods  of  social  reform, 
eugenics,  euthenics,  and  religion.  Lectures  dealing  mainly  with  the 
programs  of  reform;  assigned  readings  relative  to  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems  of  modern  city  life.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  more  mtens- 
ive  study  of  particular  social  problems.  Extra  readings  for  grad- 
uate credit.  Prerequisite,  course  15.  II  (3)  1-  iti-  f^-  «•"" 
Professor  Lumley. 

Rural  Sociology:  An  outline  study  of  rural  social  conditions, 
designed  to  give  a  broad  foundation  for  (1)  a  more  intensive  m- 
vestigation  of  special  rural  problems,  economic,  educational,  re- 
ligious and  (2)  successful  rural  leadership  in  the  country  life 
movement.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  first-hand  investigations, 
discussions.  Extra  readings  and  papers  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite, course  15,  except  for  seniors,  who  ^^^^  P^^^^.^^l^^.f^ 
and  19  at  the  same  time.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10.30 

Professor  Lumley. 
20     American  Social  Conditions:    A  survey  of  the  chief  social  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States;  poverty,  pauperism,  the  liquor  traffic, 


18. 


19. 
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crime,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  their  extent  and  char- 
acter. The  methods  of  deahng  with  these  conditions  are  studied 
m  courses  14  and  18.  Prerequisite,  courses  15,  16.  Lectures,  wide 
readmgs,  papers,  and  discussions.  Extra  readings  for  graduate 
r"^^*-  ,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

rROFESSOR  LUMLEY. 

21.  The  Country  Church:     Especially  adapted  for  those  who  are 
now  preachmg  for  rural  churches  and  who  expect  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  rural  ministry.    Country  church  conditions,  causes 
of  decadence,  task  of  the  rural  church,  methods  of  improvement 
Lectures,  readings,  papers,  and  discussions.     Prerequisite,  course 

if-  ^  1(2)  W.  F.  11:30 

Professor  Lumley. 

22.  Sociological  Systems  :  A  survey  of  the  most  important  literature 
of  academic  or  theoretical  sociology;  first-hand  investigation  of  the 
various  classifications  of  social  phenomena  and  systems  of  the  rec- 
ogmzed  leaders  of  thought  in  this  field.  Lectures,  wide  readings 
papers,  discussions.  Prerequisite,  courses  15,  16.  Extra  readings 
for  graduate  credit.  H  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Lumley. 

23,  24  Primitive  Society:  A  survey,  based  mainly  on  archeology, 
ethnography,  and  history,  of  the  growth  of  the  various  social  insti- 
tutions, the  industrial  organization,  marriage  and  the  family  gov- 
ernment, amusements,  and  religion.  The  course  is  designed  to 
acquamt  missionary  candidates  with  the  forms  and  development 
ot  the  primitive  social  organization  as  a  basis  for  further  study  and 
interpretation  when  in  the  fields.  Open  only  to  missionary  candi- 
dates, graduates,  and  suitably  prepared  seniors.  Lectures,  wide 
readings,  papers,  and  discussions.  I   n  (2)  10-30 

Professor  Lumley.  '       ^  ^       • 

25,  26  Seminar:  Open  to  suitably  prepared  seniors.  The  resources 
of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 
Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  department. 

27.     Biblical  Sociology:     See  page  73.  I.  "  (2)  F.  1:30-3:30 

Professor  Lumley. 
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HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

Professor  Underwood. 

Professor  McGavran. 
General  the  Department  of  History  seeks  to  give  the  student 

Statement.  an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  historical  work  and 
a  knowledge  of  results  in  certain  Umited  fields.  The  courses  are  num- 
bered approximately  in  the  order  of  the  degree  of  advanced  work  m- 
vovedT  them.  In  general,  as  much  proficiency  as  is  practicable 
Ihould  be  gained  in  Latin,  French,  and  German  before  taking  History. 

Courses. 

1, 2.     Ancient  History:  ,  . 

a      Oriental  History:    A  survey  of  the  ancient  civilizations  in  the 

'     valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates,  and  the  eastern  end 

of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  a  summary  of  ^^t.^^  "pments  m  the 

Oriental  world.     Open  to  all  students.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  10 .30 

[b.     Greek  and  Roman  History. 
Professor  Underwood.] 

European  Histoey.  300-1500  A.  D.:  An  outline  course  upon 
the  history  and  institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-books,  and  eo"ate'-^^y«»'^- 

ing. 

Professor  Coleman. 

European  History,  1500-1900;  Continuation  of  course  1,  but 
may  be  taken  separately  by  those  who  have  had  two  years  of 
History  in  high  school  and  coUege.  ii  y"'  "■" 

Professoe  Coleman. 
7  American  History,  1492-1760:  Discovery  and  colonization  of  th( 
wSern  continents  and  the  development  of  Spanish  Portuguese^ 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  possessions,  with  especial  reference  t 
the  English  colonies  in  North  America.  Prerequisite,  30^semert« 
hours'  credit. 
Professor  Coleman. 


3. 


4. 
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S.  American  History,  1760-1898:  The  Revolution  in  English,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese  America,  and  the  development  of  the  various 
American  nations.  Continuation  of  History  7,  but  may  be  taken 
separately  by  special  permission.  Prerequisite,  30  semester  hours' 
credit.  II  (5)  9:00 

Professor  Coleman. 

11.  Outline  of  Church  History:    See  page  76. 
Professor  Coleman. 

12.  The  Reformation  in  England  and  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
1509-1688:    See  page  76. 

Professor  Coleman. 

13.  History  of  India,  Persia,  and  the  Near  East:  A  careful 
study  of  the  outhnes  of  the  history  of  India,  Burmah,  and  Per- 
sia, or  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  North  Africa.  The  com- 
bination can  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  students.  Extensive 
readings,  conference,  and  theses.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
Professor  McGavran. 

23 .  The  Italian  Renaissance  :  Consisting  chiefly  of  readings  in  trans- 
lations of  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  century  writings,  and 
in  histories  of  the  Renaissance.    Prerequisite,  60  semester  hours' 
credit,  10  of  which  must  be  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Professor  Coleman.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

24.  The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany:  Consisting  chiefly  of 
the  reading  of  some  of  the  principal  writings  of  the  Protestant 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany.  Prerequisite,  60 
semester  hours'  credit,  10  of  which  must  be  in  the  Department  of 
History.  H  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
Professor  Coleman. 
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BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Morro. 

Professor  Hall. 

Professor  Underwood. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student 

Statement.  an  introductory  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  es- 
sential principles  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  are 
planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the  ministerial  student,  though 
all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers,  missionaries,  or  other  re- 
ligious workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from  this  department.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  consists  largely  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  EngHsh  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from  this  depart- 
ment on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments.  No 
other  course  from  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  may  be  applied 
to  these  degrees. 

Courses. 

From  the  Department  of  Old  Testament. 

15,  16.  History  of  Israel:  From  the  earhest  time  to  175  B.  C.  The 
course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Pre- 
requisite, 30  hours'  of  college  work. 
Professor  Underwood.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

17,  18.  Hebrew  Literature:  A  purely  Hterary  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  the  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  variety, 
and  power  as  works  of  literary  art.  Analysis  of  typical  selections, 
illustrating  lyric,  prophetic,  and  wisdom  poetry;  oratory,  drama 
narration;  a  study  of  New  Testament  selections,  showing  influence 
of  Hellenistic  literature.  Prerequisite,  60  hours  of  college  credit. 
Professor  Underwood.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

19,  20.     Hebrew  Language.     See  page  73. 
Professor  Underwood. 
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53.     Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.     See  page  75. 
Professor  Hall. 

From  the  Department  of  New  Testament. 

35,  36.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  sec- 
ond. In  each  case  the  effort  will  be  to  get  an  accurate  and  ade- 
quate view  of  the  essential  facts,  their  relation  to  the  contem- 
porary life,  and  their  significance  for  the  present  time.  Open  to 
all  students.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Morro. 

[37,  38.     History  of  the  Jews. 
Professor  Morro.] 

39,  40.  The  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament:  Ethical,  Social,  and 
Rehgious.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first 
semester  and  those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  35,  36.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
Professor  Morro. 

31,  32,  33,  34.     Hellenestic  Greek  and  New  Testament  Inter- 
pretation.    See  pages  73,  74. 
Professor  Morro. 

From  the  Department  of  Church  History. 

11,  12,  13,  14.     See  page  76. 

Professor  Coleman  and  Professor  Paul. 

From  the  Department  of  Comparative  Religions. 

61.    The  Science  of  Religion.     See  page  77. 
Professor  McGavran. 

From  the  Department  of  Religious  Education. 

[71,  72.     Introduction  to  Religious  Education.     See  page  77. 
Professor  Underwood.] 
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BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 

Statement.  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  ad- 
vanced work,  teaching,  and  medicine.  The  elementary  courses  in 
Zoology  and  Botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the  first  demand  and 
partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  studies. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the  ideas  of 
science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the  methods  and  habits  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  Lectures  and  recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  work,  in  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful 
record  of  his  observations. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation,  courses  1  and  2  in  Zoology 
may  be  elected.  In  all  cases  both  courses  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges  may  offer  an  equivalent  for 
one  or  both  of  these  courses. 

The  students  of  the  department  have  organized  a  Biology  Club  which 
holds  bi-weekly  meetings,  at  which  reviews  of  current  Uterature  are  read 
by  members  and  occasionally  papers  are  presented  by  visiting  nat- 
uraUsts. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $4.50  per  semester  is  charged  for  Zoological 
courses  1-6,  inclusive,  and  for  the  course  in  Botany.  For  course  8  the 
fee  is  $1.50.    For  courses  9.  10  there  is  no  fee. 

Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and  prop- 
erties of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 

(b)  The  vertebrate  type  and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory 
work  on  Amphioxus,  Molgula,  Balanoglossus,  dogfish,  perch, 
frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal.  Outhne  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

2.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued):  An  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture, functions,  and  classification  of  invertebrates. 

II  (5)  10:30-12:30 
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3.  Histology:  (a)  A  study  of  the  methods  and  processes  employed 
in  microscopical  investigation,  with  practical  work  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  material. 

(b)  The  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent.  I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

4.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
early  stages  of  Amphioxus  and  the  frog,  including  formation  of  the 
germ  layers;  the  development  of  the  chick  to  thirty-five  somites; 
the  early  stages  of  mammals,  including  formation  of  the  foetal 
membranes;  development  of  the  human  body.  Laboratory  work 
on  the  frog  and  chick,  covering  the  same  ground  as  the  lectures; 
the  foetal  membranes  of  mammals;  the  development  of  the  pig 
from  about  5mm.  to  adult  condition;  preservation  of  whole  em- 
bryos and  sections.  McMurrich's  Development  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Prentiss'  Textbook  of  Embryology  are  used.  Reference 
books  include  KelHcott's  Chordate  Development,  Lilhe's  Em- 
bryology of  the  Chick,  and  Duvall's  Atlas  d'  Embryologie.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1  and  2. 

Lectiu-es,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly. 

II  (5)  9:00-12:30 
[6.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of  verte- 
brates. 

(2)  A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms— skeleton,  muscular 
system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory  systems,  uri- 
nogenital  systems,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.j 

I  (5)  9:00-12:30 
[6.    Mammalian  Anatomy.] 

8.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  recita- 
tions, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 
A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged.     Prerequisite,  30  hours  of  college  work. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

9.  Organic  Evolution:  A  brief  historical  introduction,  covering  the 
work  of  Lamarck  and  his  predecessors,  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
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Darwin's  contributions  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  after  which  the 
more  important  later  theories  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Met- 
calf's  Organic  Evolution  and  Walter's  Genetics  will  be  used,  but 
students  are  required  to  consult  also  the  pubhcations  of  deVries, 
Bateson,  Castle,  Montgomery,  Merriam  and  others.  Prerequisite, 
30  hours'  college  credit.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

10.  Biological  Problems:  A  review  of  various  problems  suggested 
by  recent  studies  on  cell  structure,  mitosis,  maturation,  fertihza- 
tion,  cleavage,  and  differentiation.  The  lectures  are  based  on  Kel- 
hcott's  General  Embryology,  Wilson's  The  Cell  in  Development 
and  Inheritance,  Calkin's  Protozoa,  Hertwig's  Allgemeine  Bi- 
ologie,  and  recent  literature  of  the  biological  journals.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1,  2,  and  9.  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Botany. 

1.  Elementary  Botany:  This  course  deals  with  the  larger  groups 
of  plants— algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed-plants— 
whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differentiation  of  cells  and 
tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation  of  generations,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  seed. 

GEOLOGY.* 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 
General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended 

Statement.  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of  geological  sci- 
ence. The  subject-matter  is  beheved  to  include  that  which  is  most 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  collections  in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for 
illustration  of  the  work  outHned  below. 
Elementary  Geology:    (a)     The  dynamical  agencies  and  their  work, 

as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  coral  reefs 

and  islands,  glaciers,  etc. 

(b)     The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igneous  and  met- 
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amorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults,  dykes,  mineral  veins, 
(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North  American 
continent;  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  globe.  Prerequisite,  30 
hours'  college  credit.  I  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  9:00 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brown. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily 

Statement.  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more 
advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  research  work, 
teaching,  medicine,  chemical  engineering,  or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  class- 
room experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations,  written  ex- 
ercises, written  examinations,  problems,  and  laboratory  work. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses. 

1,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non-metals 
and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds, 
and  the  underlying  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  scientific  method  as  illustrated  by  chem- 
istry, and  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  human  economy. 
During  the  second  semester  considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Students  who  present  chem- 
istry as  an  entrance  unit  will  receive  only  three  hours'  credit 
for  the  first  semester.  All  students  will  receive  five  hours'  credit 
the  second  semester.  Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  continuous 
course.  I,  U  (5)  T.  W.  Th.  F.  1:30-3:30,  S.  12:00-1:00 

3a.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a 
comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identlfi- 
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cation  of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry 
condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1,  2,  or  an  equivalent. 
3b  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  semester  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry  as  outlined  in  course  4  will  be  begun.  Three  semes- 
ter hours'  credit  will  be  given  for  3a,  and  two  for  3b.  Under 
special  conditions  credit  not  to  exceed  five  hours  will  be  given  for 
3a  after  the  completion  of  extra  work.  I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

Recitations  W.  11 :30,  S.  11 :00 

4  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry,  together 
with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
typical  series  of  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course  is  especially 
recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary organic  chemistry.    Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3.    Courses 

3b  and  4  are  continuous.  „r   , .  o^  o   n  nn 

II  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30;  Recitations  W.  11:30,  b.  11.00 

5  6      Quantitative  Analysis:     Lectures,  recitations,  and    labora- 
'       tory  work.     An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the 
chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.     Analysis  of 
salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and 

3,  or  the  equivalent.  ,       rr.,     i.  i  o/. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  Th.  11:30 

7  8  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  the 
'  *  work  of  courses  5  and  6.  More  advanced  processes  of  analysis, 
with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  applications.  The  courses 
include  the  more  characteristic  processes  of  food,  water,  gas, 
coal  alloy,  fertihzer,  soil,  mineral  analysis,  etc.;  electrolytic 
methods,  and  organic  combustion.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  to  6, 
inclusive.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  T.  11:30 
[9,  10.     Physical  Chemistry.] 
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11,12.  Industrial  AND  Synthetic  Chemistry  :  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  The  more  important  chemical  industries  of 
the  day  will  be  considered  in  the  classroom.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  mainly  of  the  preparation  of  typical  compounds,  organic 
and  inorganic,  and  of  metallurgical  processes. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  F.  11:30 

13,  14.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  to 
10,  inclusive,  or  the  equivalent,  and  who  show  special  quahfica- 
tions,  may  be  assigned  special  work  along  lines  of  original  inves- 
tigations, or  advanced  problems  of  analysis,  synthesis,  or  theory. 

[15,  16.    Physiological  Chemistry.] 

Courses  9  and  10,  11  and  12  will  alternate  in  successive  years. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1  and  2  is  $6.00  each;  for  courses  3 
and  4,  $7.50  each;  for  courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  $5.00  each;  for  courses  9,  10, 
11,  12,  $3.00  each.  These  fees  are  for  each  semester,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Extra  charges  are  made  for  breakage,  damage  to  apparatus, 
and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 

PHYSICS. 

Assistant  Professor  Cotton. 

General  The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  meet  the 

Statement.  needs  (1)  of  those  wishing  to  major  in  Physics  and  (2) 
of  those  majoring-  in  other  subjects  desiring  Physics  as  supplemen- 
tary work.  The  courses  in  Analytical  and  Celestial  Mechanics,  given 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  will  be  counted  as  Physics  toward 
a  major  in  Physics.  The  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations,  to- 
gether with  laboratory  work.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.50  per  semester  is 
charged  for  each  course. 

Courses. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who 
have  not  presented  high  school  Physics  or  its  equivalent  for  en- 
trance credit  or  for  advanced  standing.    Many  important  laws  and 
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phenomena  of  Physics  with  their  appHcations  to  daily  Hfe  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.     No  prerequisite.  1(5)8:00-10:00 

2.  General  College  Physics:  Repetition  of  Physics  3.  Prerequisite 
the  same.  II  (5)8:00-10:00 

3,  4.  General  College  Physics:  Continuous  course  throughout  the 
year.  The  subject-matter  is  considered  from  both  the  purely  scien- 
tific viewpoint  and  the  practical  apphcation  of  the  same.  Trips  to 
local  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  Physics  are  made  as 
opportunity  offers.  Prerequisite,  (1)  either  high  school  Physics  or 
course  1,  and  (2)  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry  obtained  in  one  of 
the  following  ways:  Mathematics  1  (this  may  be  carried  simul- 
taneously with  Physics  3,  4);  or  a  certified  statement  of  having 
completed  a  course  in  high  school  trigonometry. 

I,  II  (5)  8:00-10:00 

5,  6.  Advanced  College  Physics:  The  ground  covered,  the  credit 
given,  and  schedule  of  classes  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
4.    Maximum  credit,  6  hours.  I,  II  8:00-10:00 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Johnson. 

General  The  work  in  Mathematics  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 

Statement.  the  interest  (1)  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  Mathe- 
matics as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  because  of  the  valuable  men- 
tal discipHne  which  it  affords,  (2)  of  those  who  wish  to  use  Mathematics 
as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  investigators  in  Mathematics. 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  outhned  below  may  be  divided 
into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses  are  meant  the 
courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry, 
differentia]  and  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  in 
preparation  for  all  the  other  courses  given  in  Mathematics. 

The  more  advanced  courses  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that 
a  student  may  receive  continuous  instruction  in  Mathematics  for  five  or 
six  years. 
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Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  college 
may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered  for 
entrance. 

Courses. 

A.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  includ- 
ing the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres;  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises. 

1 .  Plane  Trigonometry  :  After  developing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  application 
of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  log- 
arithms, theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle  of 
mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method  of  solv- 
ing numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of  complex 
numbers,  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations.     Prerequisite,  trigonometry. 

I  (5)  9:00 

2.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most  at- 
tention. Some  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  II  (5)  9:00 

3.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field  to 
the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is  largely  a 
drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems 
desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I  (5)  8:00 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  3,  about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  fourteen  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. II  (5)  8:00 
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[5,  6.     Theory  of  Equations.] 

7.  Differential  Equations:  This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of 
solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial  difTerential  equations, 
many  of  which  occur  in  works  on  advanced  physics.  Prerequisite, 
course  4.  I  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

8.  Continuation  of  course  7.  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

[9.    Solid  Analytical  Geometry.    Prerequisite,  course  4.] 

12.  Theory  of  Functions:  This  course  deals  with  conformal  repre- 
sentation, infinite  series,  singular  points  of  analytical  functions,  and 
particularly  with  algebraic  functions.    Prerequisite,  course  4. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  3:30 

15.  History  of  Mathematics:  A  course  in  which  the  history  of 
Mathematics  is  studied,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  particular  phases  of  development. 
Topics  are  assigned,  papers  are  prepared  and  discussed. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 
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FACULTY. 
Thomas  Cabb  Howe,  Ph.  D,,  President. 

William  Charles  Mobro,  B.  D  ,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  School,  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 
Jabez  Hall,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homileties  and  Theology. 
Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  B,  D.,  Ph.  D„  Professor  of  Church  His- 

Charles  Eugene  Underwood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature. 

Chables  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and 
Professor  of  Missionary  History  and  Linguistics 

'"^  CotTof  rsioYs'.  '■  °-  "'■  °-  '-^--'  »'  «-'^'  ^'^-- 

John  Grafton  McGavran,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those 'preparing  for  the 
mnistry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipmeirare 
Centra  location  in  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  about  283  ^0 
population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianap'ohs 

IhZo^^  "^T  °  °"'"'™"'  "■^"'■''''''^  '"  ''«<'d  of  preachers;  strong  cy 
churches  and  ministers  whose  work  will  repay  observation  and  stadr 
close  touch  with  the  national  headquarters  and  the  College  of  Missions' 
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of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  in 
a  college  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which 
gives  the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  traming  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  of  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 
This  provides  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  for  the  man 
who  plans  to  do  the  work  of  the  minister. 

Students  Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  this  department  must 

be  of  good,  well-estabUshed  Christian  character.     He  should  present 
a  letter  from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  p-as- 
tor  or  from  some  person   competent  to  certify  as  to  his  mtegnty. 
Students  admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  y«.,  regu- 
lar and  special.     Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  grad- 
uated from  some  approved  college.     In   exceptional  cases  where  the 
applicant  is  not   a  college  graduate  he  may  by  special  permission 
be  admitted  by  the  faculty  as  a  regular  student      Special  students 
are  those  who  are  not  college  graduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do 
not  purpose  to  complete  either  the  requirements  for  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  or  the  work  of  this  department.     They  will  be  admitted 
only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.    In  no  case  will  any  student  be  adnci.t- 
ted  to  this  department  who  has  not  completed  at  least  two  years  of  the 
c  jle  e  cours'     Provision  is  made  by  Butler  College   or  those  whos^ 
training  is  deficient,  and  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  De 
partment  of  BibHcal  History  and  Literature,  the  courses  of  which  are 
Usted  on  page  58  of  this  catalog.     The  provisions  of  this  department 
enaWe  a  student  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  Biblical  instruction  while 
completing  his  undergraduate  work. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommended  in  plan- 
ning their  college  course  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  classics  and  Hebrew,  and  to  take  as  a  minimum  a 
least  one  full  course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  of 
the  following:  History,  Sociology,  Economics  and  Philosophy^  Stu- 
dents who  have  neglected  any  of  these  disciphnes  may  be  asked  upon 
entering  this  department  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     Prospective  stu- 
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dents  for  the  ministry  are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
courses  announced  in  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Litera- 
ture. This  will  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  studies  for  the  deoree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  * 

Degrees.         The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
include    the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  way  of  90  hours  from  the 
courses  listed  below  and  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty 
of  this  department  and  an  oral  examination.   In  meeting  these  require- 
ments i  or  the  degree,  the  student  may  elect  freely  from  the  courses 
hsted  below,  except  that  he  must  offer  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Old  Testament;  not  less   than    15   hours  from   the 
Department  of  New  Testament;  and  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Theology,  and  not  less  than  6  hours  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  History.      In  each  department  these  required  hours 
must  mclude  the  courses  marked  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
ofDvvinity.     Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  will  be  required  of 
al     prospective    ministers.     In  addition,  at  least  18  hours  must  be 
taken  in  one  department,  or  24  in  closely  related  departments.     In 
the  latter  case  12  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the 
remaining  12  m   subjects   approved   by   the   head   of   that   depart- 
ment.    This  will  constitute  the  student's  major  subject  of   study 
and  the  thesis  must   be  written  upon  some  topic  chosen  from  the 
held  of  the  major  study.     In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  will  require  three 
college    sessions  to  complete  the  courses  required  for  the  de-ree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  to  write  the  thesis,  but  students  of  ^Butler 
CoUege  may  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years  elect  from  the  De- 
partment of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  and  from  the  courses  of 
other  departments  listed  on  page  77  sufficient  to  make  30  hours  and 
these  will  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity     This 
enables  a  student  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  within 
two  years  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Butler 
college.     In  no  case  will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more years,  nor  will  more  than  30  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior  work 
be  credited  toward   the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     Not  more 
than  15  hours  of  work  presented  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can 
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be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  mini- 
mum passing  grade  for  all  work  counted  toward  a  graduate  degree  m 
Butler  College  is  70  per  cent.  Students  who  expect  to  take  courses 
in  this  department  are  requested  to  make  application  through  the 
head  of  the  department  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will 
be  provided.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  certam 
courses  of  those  who  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and 
to  grant  the  diploma  without  the  degree  to  those  whose  work,  while 
above  the  passing  mark,  is   not  considered  of  quality  to  merit  the 

degree. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page 
36.  This  degree  will  be  granted  for  work  done,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  except  that  no  professional 
ministerial  course  may  be  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this 
degree. 

The  College  The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
of  Missions,  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions  are  Usted  in  this  de- 
partment. This  institution  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler 
College.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Its  standards  of  admission  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Missions  have  access  to  the  classes  of  this 
school,  and  any  student  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  of 
Butler  College  may,  on  securing  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  this 
school,  elect  any  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  marked  thus  *  may  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.    Others  may  not. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Underwood. 
*15,  16.     History  of  Israel:     From  the  earliest  times  to  175  B.  C. 
'  The  course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the 
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reUgion  of  Israel.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Prerequisite,  30  hours.  I,  n  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  8 '00 

*17.  18.  Hebrew  Literature:  A  purely  literary  study  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  the  appreciation  of  their  beauty, 
variety,  and  power  as  works  of  literary  art.  Analysis  of  typical 
selections,  illustrating  lyric,  prophetic,  and  wisdom  poetry;  ora- 
tory, drama,  narration;  a  study  of  New  Testament  selections, 
showmg  mfiuence  of  Hellenistic  literature.  Prerequisite,  60  hours. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

*19,  20.  Hebrew  Language:  Grammatical  principles  of  the  language ; 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  translation  of  Genesis  I-VIII,  and 
selections  from  Samuel  and  Kings.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.'l:30 

[21,  22.     Old  Testament  Introduction.] 

[23,  24.     Hebrew  Poetry.] 

25,  26.  Prophets  of  Israel:  The  methods  and  messages  of  the  lit- 
erary prophets;  analysis  of  the  prophetic  mind,  and  an  estimate  of 
their  contribution  to  the  national  and  religious  life. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

27.  Biblical  Sociology:  An  advanced  course  deahng  with  the  so- 
cial organization  and  evolution  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Elementary  So- 
ciology and  Social  Evolution  and  have  therein  shown  a  capacity 
for  original  research.  Lectures,  readings,  papers,  and  discussions. 
Professor  Lumley.  I  (2)  W.  F   9-00 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  ^ 

Professor  Morro. 
*31.  Hellenistic  Greek:  Selected  passages  will  be  read  from  the 
Septuagint,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  rise  of  the  Common 
Dialect  and  the  relation  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  to 
It  and  to  Classical  Greek.  Certain  historical  and  archeological 
questions  which  relate  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  will 
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be  discussed.  Principles  of  hermeneutics  will  be  formulated  and 
the  student  will  be  given  practice  in  the  exegesis  of  selected  pas- 
sages. Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical  Greek.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I,  (5)  9:00 

*32.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Certain  books  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  read  critically  and  exegetically.  For  the  most 
part  entire  books  and  not  selections  from  books  will  be  studied. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  read  some  critical  commentary. 
The  books  to  be  read  will  be  selected  to  suit  the  choice  and  con- 
venience of  the  class.  Prerequisite,  course  3L  Required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  II  (5)  9:00 

33  34.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Advanced  course.  Ro- 
mans, Hebrews,  and  I  Peter  will  be  read.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11 :30 

*35,  36.  New^  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
'  during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second. 
In  each  case  the  effort  will  be  to  get  an  accurate  and  adequate  view 
of  the  essential  facts,  their  relation  to  the  contemporary  hfe,  and 
their  significance  for  the  present  time.  Open  to  all  students.  Re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*[37,  38.  History  of  the  Jews,  Greek  and  Roman  Periods.] 
*39,  40.  The  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament:  The  ethical,  social, 
'  and  religious  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first 
semester,  and  those  of  the  ApostoUc  Age  during  the  second.  The 
study  will  be  conducted  historically  with  careful  consideration  of 
its  relation  to  contemporary  thought.  Required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.    Prerequisite,  New  Testament  History. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

41  42.  The  New  Testament  Introduction:  Four  subjects  are  stud- 
ied during  the  year:  (1)  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament;  (2)  The 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  (3)  The  Dates,  Authorship,  and 
Credibility  of  the  New  Testament  Books;  (4)  The  History  of  the 
EngUsh  Bible.  Textbooks,  lectures,  and  assigned  readings  will  be 
used.  I,II(3)T.Th.S.l:30 
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THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

47.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature:  This  study  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  and  the  proper  order 
and  method  of  study  of  the  entire  course  of  the  theological  sci- 
ences. An  outline  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  Hterature  related 
to  them  furnishes  the  student  with  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  which  he  will  take  up  afterward  in  detail.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I  (3)  T,  Th.  S.  11:30 

48.  Outline  of  Christian  Theology:  A  textbook  will  be  used 
in  this  course,  supplemented  by  special  readings  from  related 
works.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

49.  50.     Biblical  Theology  op  the  New  Testament: 

(1)  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

(2)  The  Teaching  of  Paul. 

(3)  The  Teaching  of  John. 

A  suitable  textbook  will  be  used,  but  selected  readings  from  the 
bibhcal  material  will  be  given  special  prominence.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

51,  52.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament:  Direct  selective 
studies  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  theological  point  of  view 
and  readings  from  authors  treating  this  study  systematically. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

*53.  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament:  A  textbook  will  be  used  in 
this  course.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

54.  Christian  Ethics:    A  textbook  will  be  used  in  this  course. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

HOMILETICS. 

Professor  Hall. 

55.  Homiletics:  This  subject  will  be  studied  by  means  of  a  text- 
book supplemented  with  sermonic  Hterature  representative  of  the 
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history  of  preaching,  the  characteristics  of  great  preachers,  and 
the  modern  trend  of  preaching.  Students  will  be  required  to 
prepare  original  sermons.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

56.  Pastoral  Care:  In  addition  to  a  textbook,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  present-day  work  as  illustrated  by  city  and 
country  churches  accessible  to  the  student.  Required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  courses  in  Church  History  are  intended  to  intro- 

Statement.  duce  the  student  to  the  principal  sources  of  information 
upon  the  development  of  Christianity.  Prerequisite  for  all  work  in 
Church  History,  60  hours,  of  which  at  least  10  must  be  in  History. 

*11.    Outline  of  Church  History:    A  general  survey  of  the  begin- 
nings and  development  of  the  Christian  religion.     Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     Prerequisite,  60  hours. 
Professor  Coleman.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*12.  The  Reformation  in  England  and  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
1509-1688.     Prerequisite,  60  hours.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Coleman. 

*13,  14.  History  of  Missionary  Expansion:  General  course  trac- 
ing the  propagation  of  Christianity  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
present  time.  Church  history  is  here  presented  from  the  view- 
point of  expansion  rather  than  that  of  doctrinal  development. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  appreciate  not  only  the  personality  and 
methods  of  the  great  missionary  leaders,  but  also  the  environ- 
ments in  which  they  worked.  The  following  reference  works  in- 
dicate in  general  the  scope  and  materials  of  the  course:  Early 
Period — The  New  Testament,  Harnack's  Expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity During  the  First  Three  Centuries.  Middle  Period — 
Thomas  Smith's  Medieval  Missions.     Modern  Period — G.  War- 
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neck's  History  of  Protestant  Missions,  Gareis'  Geschichte  der 

PRoLtn    r  ""^""^     '-'''''''''  ^^^^^-g«'  -d  -ports 
Professor  Paul.  I,  11(3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS. 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  McGavran. 

The  Science  of  Religion:  This  course  deals  with  the  underlying 
acts  and  principles  of  religion,  its  nature,  history,  and  forms    Lee 
tures,  assigned  readings,  conferences,  and  written  theses 
Professor  McGavran.  %  /r^  . 

^o     ^^  1(5)1:30 

s^~eofTh"''r'" ""  """""""^^    Each  student  speciali.es in 
some  one  oi  the  four  groups  outhned  below: 

a)  Mohammedanism. 

b)  Hinduism. 

c)  Thibeto-Chinese  and  Japanese  Religions. 

d)  Primitive  Religions. 

Professor  McGavran.  tt  ..^ 

II  (5)  1:30 
>7.  68.     The   Essentials  of  the  Christian  Religion 
Professor  Morro.] 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

,71,  72.     Introduction  to  Religious  Education.] 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

For  courses  in  Pubhc  Speaking  see  page  49. 

Other  Courses. 

The  following  courses,  when  taken  in  accords hpp  wifV,  fu 
.n  above,  .ay  be  credited  toward  theTjlTBlir^S^^:;^ 
Philosophy:     Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  11. 
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English:     Courses  5,  6,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Economics  and  Sociology:     Courses  1,  4,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

19,  20. 

Other  Courses  in  the  College  of  Missions. 
In  addition  to  those  listed  in  the  several  departments  above,  the 
fol  owing  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  M~  - 
open  to  election,  under  the  conditions  stated  elsewhere,  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Butler  College.  For  fuller  description  of  these  courses  see 
catalog  of  the  College  of  Missions. 

75  History  OF  Specific  Mission  Fields:  Japan.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  Japan.  i  ^^) 
76.  History  OF  Specific  Mission  Fields:  China.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  China.  H  u; 
Professor  Paul. 
79  80  The  Science  of  Missions:  A  systematic  survey  of  the  gen^ 
eral  task  of  world  evangelization-a  study  of  missionary  forces 
and  principles  in  the  light  of  the  Church's  experience.  Lee  ures 
abundant  readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  i,  li  ^^h 
Professor  Hurd. 

81  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man,  his  origin,  nature,  place  in 
The  universe,  and  his  destiny  in  the  light  of  modern  scence  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.     The  aim  is  to  create  an  mterest  m 

h     apacWes  and  needs  of  man  as  man,  to  appreciate  the  value 
*  human  personality  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasise  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  missionary  obligation.     Lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, and  extended  readings. 
Professor  Hurd. 

82  Ethnology:  A  study  of  mankind  in  its  tribal  and  racial  diver; 
s^Iv  as  the  problem  of  missions.  The  early  migrations,  raca 
characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution  of  ^e  peoples  oi 
t  earth  are  Studied  in  detail.  Lectures,  recitations,  discuss  ons 
and  reports.  Prerequisite,  Anthropology.  ^»' 
Professor  Hurd. 
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84.  American  Missions:  An  outline  course  to  study  the  general  Home 
Mission  program  of  the  Protestant  Church;  methods  of  orgrniza. 
tion,  fields  occupied  and  unoccupied,  nature  of  the  problems!  inter- 
denominational allies.    Wide  readings,  papers,  and  discussions 

I'ROFESSOR  LUMLEY.  jj    .    .    ^ 

(c)  Methods  of  studying  and  teaching  languages. 

Processor  Paul.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F. 

^^'  ^MR^CHEr^     ^'''^''''^  ^''  '^'''  ''^'  P^^°  '"  ^"^^  ^"  ^bi^^- 

I,  II  (5) 

89,90.     Japanese:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  Japan. 

I,  II  (5) 
91,  92.     Languages  OF  India  :     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work 
in  India.    Hindi  and  Urdu  are  offered  in  1916-'17 
Professor  McGavran.  '  t   tt  /.^ 

1,  11  (5) 

93,  94^    Medicine  and  Hygiene:     (a)  Elements  of  medicine,  (b)  Ele- 
ments of  surgery,  (c)  Tropical  medicine  and  hygiene 
Professor  Hurd. 

I»  II  (5) 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1916. 
Monday,  May  22— Satdrdat,  Aduust  5 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the  commor, 
schools  of  the  State  who  begin  their  work  after  August  1,  1908,  must 
have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  traimng  in  an  approved 
nolm^l  school  or  college,  or  complete  one  year  or  more  m  a  recogn^ed 
coUege.  Teachers  are  divided,  according  to  preparation  experience 
success,  and  character  of  Ucense  held,  mto  tour  classes,  A,  B,  C,  and 
D  Ind  a  niaximum  and  minimum  salary  is  fixed  for  each  dlass. 

Butler  College  is  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  he 
prepara  ion  of  teachers  in  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  P^-ded  for  by  he 
L  The  special  course  herein  announced  is  "-"S^^  'or  the  benefit_o 
those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled  this  year  under  Class  A  or  Class  B.  The 
one  year  of  college  work  mentioned  above  shaU  be  f  cepted  as  one  o 
the  required  two  terms'  work  for  Class  B.  A  graduate  of  a  high  schoo 
orits  equivalent  who  has  had  not  less  than  one  term  of  twelve  week 
wo  k  or  one  year's  work  in  Butler  CoUege  and  who  ha^  a  twelve-months 
Ucense'is  a  member  of  Cla.s  A  and  is  eligible  to  teach  in  any  of  the  com- 

Tttmeeting'of'te'state  Board  of  Education,  September  30,  1915, 
theLJngresolutionwasadopted:  "Moved  that  hereafter  aU  person^ 
taking  the  twelve-weeks'  work  m  accredited  schools  required  of  Cla  A 
teasers  shall  complete  twelve  weeks'  continuous  mstruction  and  study 
in  such  schools." 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high  schools  and  to 

tw  »n„roved  apphcants.  No  one,  unless  by  special  permission,  wiU  be 

"uoldTotake  moe  than  three  courses.    Courses  1  and  2  and  any 

:nrof  course's,  4,  and  5  give  all  the  professional  training  reqmred  of 

teachers  in  Class  A  or  Class  B. 
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Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Education.     (Required.) 

2.  Principles  of  Teaching.     (Required.) 

3.  Teachers'    Course    in    English:     Language,    Grammar,  and 
Composition. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  United  States  History. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

6.  Teachers'  Course  in  Physical  Training. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each  week 
For  twelve  weeks.  The  instructors,  for  the  most  part,  are  regular 
members  of  the  Butler  College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is  arranged 
!or  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses.  As  the  Indiana- 
polis schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  Butler  College  normal  course  enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation 
3f  the  city  schools,  this  part  of  the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is 
jne  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  course. 
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FACULTY. 


DEAN. 


Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

George  Morey  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Heidelberg;  Yandes  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  Wabash  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Butler  College 

department  of  BIBLICAL   HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Professor,  Head 
of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College. 

Charles  Eugene  Underwood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY. 

Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology, 
Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler 
College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Jambs  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PHYSICS. 

William  J.  Cotton,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Assist- 
ant in  Chemistry,  Butler  College. 
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CALENDAR, 

June  19,  Monday— Registration. 
June  20,  Tuesday— Instruction  begins. 

July  28,  29,  Friday,  Saturday— Examinations  and  close  of  Summer 
School. 

GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

Terms  of  There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission. 

Admission.  Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  admitted  to 
such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  The  regular  class  in- 
struction of  the  Summer  School  will  begin  promptly  on  June  20. 
After  July  3  no  change  of  courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for 
attendance  be  given  to  students  entering  after  that  date. 

All  classes  recite  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  and  F.  Single  courses,  one 
hour  each  day,  entitle  students  to  two  semester  hours'  credit. 

Double  courses,  two  hours  each  day,  entitle  students  to  four  semes- 
ter hours'  credit. 

Students  may  take  work  to  the  amount  of  six  semester  hours. 

FEES. 

Single  course $  6  00 

Double  course 12  00 

Laboratory  fee  for  Botany 3  00 


COURSES. 

English. 

1.  The  Short  Story:  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  short 
story  as  a  literary  type,  an  outline  of  its  development  in  Enghsh 
and  American  literature,  and  some  practice  in  its  composition. 

Single  Course 
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2. 
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Folk  Poetry,  Its  Survivals  and  Its  Influence:  A  sketch  of  the 
development  of  folk  poetry  as  seen  in  the  choric  song  and  dance  of 
savages,  the  popular  ballad,  folk  epic,  and  folk  plays;  some  account 
of  its  survivals  as  found  in  the  ballads  still  current  m  the  United 
States,  in  the  songs  of  western  cowboys,  and  in  the  smgmg  games 
of  childhood  and  young  people;  and  a  study  of  the  mfluence  of  folk 
poetry  on  later  artistic  literature.  Single  Course 

The  Teaching  of  English:  Tlie  course  will  offer  a  selected  bibli- 
ography on  the  teaching  of  English,  discuss  the  organization  of 
courses  in  Uterature  and  composition  in  the  high  school  and  their 
relations  to  other  subjects,  and  give  some  practice  in  the  criticism 
of  themes  and  in  the  outlining  and  presenting  of  topics  m  hterature- 

Single  Course 


Single  Course 
Single  Course 
Single  Course 


History  and  Economics. 
Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 
International  Relations. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature. 

Courses  in  this  department  will  give  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Biblical 
field  and  the  outUne  of  some  practical  methods  of  Christian  work. 
They  are  designed  for  teachers  of  Bible  classes,  specifically  for  teachers 
who  conduct  the  high  school  credit  courses  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Age. 

3.  Old  Testament  History. 
4  Introduction  to  Religious  Education. 


Astronomy. 


Descriptive  Astronomy. 


Single  Course 
Single  Course 
Single  Course 
Single  Course 

Double  Course 
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Botany. 

Elementary  Botany. 

(Two-hour  lecture  two  days  each  week;   four  hours  in  laboratory 
three  days  each  week.)  Double  Course 

or 

Organic  Evolution.  Single  or  Double  Course 

Chemistry. 

General  Chemistry,  Qualitative    and   Quantitative  Analysis, 
AND  Organic  Chemistry. 

Physics. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Courses. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 
James  William  Putnam,  Director  of  Extension  Courses. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  Butler 
College.     (33  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone,  Irvington  1322.) 

Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College.  (5522 
Oak  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  1436.) 

John  Samuel  Kenyon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  But- 
ler College.     (5339  University  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  500.) 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  College  of 
Missions.    (5442  University  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  472.) 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
and  Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School.  (2304  N. 
Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  6577.) 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  But- 
ler College.     (362  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  218.) 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the  gen- 
eral purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  mod- 
ern scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct 
use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  study  of 
I  art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Butler  College  [See  Catalog  for  1914-'15,  p.  26  ff.]  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 
2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  quahfie'd  to 
do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work 
as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student, 
credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The  fees  for  each  course  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 

the  length  of  the  course.  The  fee  for  a  course  of  36  hours  is  .S6.00,  and 
for  54  hours,  $9.00.  Thirty-six  hours  give  a  credit  of  two  semester  hours, 
and  54  hours  give  a  credit  of  three  semester  hours. 

Time  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week,  either  on  Tuesday  after- 

Place,  noon   or   on   Saturday.     Through  the  courtesy  of  the 

school  management,  these  days  are  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  con- 
licting  engagements. 

Registration  The  hours  for  registration  are  Tuesdav,  October  12,  3:.30 
0  5:30  p.  m.,  at  Room  9,  Shortridge  High  School.  Students 'may 
•agister  also  at  the  classes  which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  wherever 
iossible  they  are  requested  to  register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated. 
There  is   no  registration  fee   apart  from   the  charge  made  for  .  each 
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Work  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  stu- 
and  Credits.  dents,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  Butler 

College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this  de- 
partment counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fully  as  work 
done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  each 
course  is  indicated  under  that  course.  Each  hour  of  classroom  work 
should  require  on  an  average  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation. 
An  examination  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 
these  courses  in  Heu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant  principals  and 
principals'  certificates.  ,     ,      ,     . 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to    attend  the  lectures  or 
engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  ol 
the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  noti 
take  examinations. 

ENGLISH. 

The  English  Novel:    A  careful  study  of  representative  nineteenth 
century  novels,  with  attention  chiefly  given  to  artistic  qualities. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Professor  Kenyon. 

HISTORY. 
Indiana  and  Local  History:  Lectures  upon  the  more  interesting 
phases  of  the  settlement  of  the  early  west,  organization  of  ierri- 
torial  and  State  government,  relations  with  Indians,  the  constitu- 
tions of  1816  and  1851,  the  location  and  development  of  Indianapolis 
and  similar  topics.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  show  how  the 
study  and  teaching  of  local  history  should  be  conducted  and  how  it 
should  be  related  to  general  history  and  to  other  subjects.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours. 
Professor  Coleman. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

International  Relations:    The  lectures  deal  with  the  Political  anc 
economic  relations  of  the  leading  countries  and  the  internationa 
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politics  which  preceded  the  present  European  war.  Colonial  poH- 
cies,  the  Oriental  and  Balkan  situations,  imperialism,  militarism, 
and  commercial  rivalries  receive  consideration.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war,  its  conduct,  and  the  posi- 
tion and  rights  of  neutrals.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Professor  Putnam. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform:  A  survey  of  various  reform  methods, 
programs,  and  proposals,  such  as  eugenics,  euthenics  in  its  several 
forms,  and  religion  in  its  social  aspects,  together  with  some  notice 
of  the  popular  movements  in  support  of  them.  There  will  be  suffi- 
cient discussion  of  the  social  ills  to  enable  the  student  to  realize 
that  remedial  measures  are  necessary.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Professor  Lumley. 

ETHICS. 

Ethics:  The  nature  and  history  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
morality.  In  this  course  the  lectures  will  attempt  briefl.y  to  sketch 
the  main  lines  of  ethical  theory  as  represented  in  the  development 
of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  There  will  follow  a  description  of 
the  various  standards  according  to  which  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  evil,  etc.,  are  judged.  Throughout  the  course  the  subject 
matter  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  practical  personal 
relations  involved  in  politics,  business,  education,  religion,  and  the 
various  interests  of  the  practical  life.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Professor  Jordan. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  identification 
of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  life  history  of  insects;  preparation  of 
aquaria.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credits  given  is  dependent  in 
part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory  work  done.  Lectures, 
laboratory  and  field  work.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Miss  Rosseau  McClellan. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1915. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Barmfuhrer,  Alta  Estelle 

Barr,  Beth 

Bowser,  Gladys 

Bruner,  Muriel 

Caldwell,  Howard  Clay 

Capiel,  Modesto  Pirkey 

Carter,  Ltjcile  Armer 

Carter,  Ruth  Belle 

Choate,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Clarke,  Elton  Russell 
Cunningham,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Densford,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Farmer,  Earl  Staphord 
Felt,  Mable  Melsena 
Ferguson,  Charlotte  Haigh 
Gawne,  Jeannette  Wright 
Griffith,  Margaret  Louise 
Griggs,  Cecil  Clyde 
Hall,  Berniece 
Hall,  Marjorie 

Hernandez,  Reemberto  Armando 
Lett,  Harry  Franklin 
Lewis,  Burvia  Wallace 


McBride,  John  Frank 
Miles,  Ruth 

Nesbit,  Maude  Elizabeth 
Oldham,  Clarence  Elmer 
OiwA,  Motosaburo 
Paul,  Justus  Williams 
Peacock,  Marie  Lucy 
Ploenges,  Edward 

POLLITT,   NaRCIE 

Pruitt,  Rexford  Murry 
RoBisoN,  Bruce  Pettibone 
Shields,  Hugh 
Small,  Grace  Opal 
Stephens,  Ferris  J. 
Stephenson,  Elizabeth  Faith 
Sumner,  Frank  Webster 
Townsend,  Roy  Weston 
Tucker,  Albert  Robert 
Vawter,  Elizabeth 
Wiedrich,  William  Walter 
Wilson,  Beth 
Winks,  Mary  Loraine 
Wise,  Verl  Arthur 


Master  of  Arts. 
Bradley,  Edward  Clarke 

Master  of  Science 
HiNMAN,  Jack  Jones 
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CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Annual  Session  Ending  June  15,  1916. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Alderson,  Tobitha  Lieu Harrodsburg,  Ky 

Brayton,  Elizabeth  Nicholson Indianapolis. 

Brewer,  Jane  Abiah Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BuRKHARDT,  Clarence  Ware Greenfield 

Chandler,  Anna  Hamilton .'  .St.  Louis,  Mo 

Chen,YuMeng Nanking,  China. 

Clarke,  Elton  Russell Indianapolis. 

Dill,  OsEE  May Indianapolis. 

Dyer,  Blanche  Nancy Indianapolis. 

Fillmore,  Anna  Louise Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harry,  Gwyneth  Mary Elwood 

Hill,  Thomas  Newton .' .'  '  .Elk  Falls,  Kan 

HoLROYD,  Ben  Edgar Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Isaacs,  Bernard Indianapolis. 

Kelly  Beryl ^ Waukegan,  111. 

Legg,  Della  Gertrude Hazel  Green,  Ky 

Lemmon,  Mary  H.  (Mrs.  Robert  B.) Bethany   Neb 

Lemmon  Robert  B Bethany,'  Neb." 

Lemon,  Hallie  Frances  Willard Bethany   Neb 

Little,  Wendell  Deardorpf Whitestown.   ' 

MacLeod,  Roderick  Alexander Indianapolis. 

Major,  Laura  Lynne Echo,  Minn. 

Martin,  Esther  Evelyn Bridgeport,  HI. 

Morton,  Clement  Manly Wilson  N  C 

Nicholson,  Adda  Neva .Toulon  111 

Oldham,  Clarence  Elmer .■.;;;;  ^  ConnersviUe. 

Paul.  Justus  Williams Indianapohs. 

Russell,  Maude  Muriel Indianapohs 
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_  T^  T  .  .  Connersville. 

Stephens,  Ferris  J 

SurroN,  ZovKm  Mell Ind.anapoWs. 

Tarpe^ning,  Mrs.  Marv  S Ind.anapoh^ 

WiEDRicH,  William  Walter Indianapolis. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

. .  .Bloomfield. 

Adams,  Jo«-™™>^  -^ IndianapoUs. 

Adams,  Louis  Philip Indianapolis. 

Adams,  Ldcile .  . ^^  ^^ .Centerton. 

AO.EW,  Ralph  Lesue^ •  ■  •         ^^^^^^.^  ^ 

t:='r;lr;.:::::::::::. indianapoii. 

W..O.CARLARLI— ind-a^^.^- 

AMOS,  R^-'H  SeLMA^^^^ •  ■  •  •     j„ji^„  li,. 

rRi::  rLrLrs::  -. : : ; : : : ; : : : : ; indianapous. 

ARMS.RO.O,  R.™  Lo.:s. :::^^^^^. 

Artis.  Lionel  Franklin ^ 

'        ^  ^„„  w  Indianapolis. 

Babutza,  Theodore  W ' 

BACHMA..  CHARLO^E   A..A ■  •  ■  •  ^^^^^^ 

Bachman,  Eda  ,^  -^  -  -  • ; ; ;    .IndianapoUs. 

Baker  Charles  Maxwell Indianapolis. 

Ball,  Loms  Ernest^^ .Indianapolis. 

Balz,  Helen  Johan«^ Indianapolis. 

Banes,  Amy  Henry ^ 

^^       '     ^              T^,^^,,                                       .Indianapolis. 
Barney,  Chester  Fink ^  v 

BARR.ALBER.KE_ ^^^^^ 

bI^^C..  A..IS : : : ; : : : : ; ' .; : : : : : : : :  •-  ■- ;  ^^^^^ 

Beckett,  Bessie  Emily t  !^^\,"  ^^k« 

Z.  -n.  a^T  Indianapolis. 

Benson,  David  Sol ^ 

BERNSTEiK,  LOUIS  FISHER nd^a^po^- 

BiNZER,  Edward 

Blackford,  Clarence ^^^- 

Bloor,  Margaret  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 
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BoNHAM,  Earl  Terrence Indianapolis. 

BoRGMANN,  Clara  Louise Indianapolis. 

Bowser,  Dorothy  Wallace Indianapolis. 

Boyd,  William  Hobart Indianapolis. 

Bradley,  Clark  Howard Bonita,  La. 

Bradley,  Custis  Jones IndianLpolis. 

Bradley,  Mrs.  Ccjstis  Jones IndianapoUs. 

Brake,  George  Abel Indianapolis. 

Brayton,  Ruth  McCulloch Indianapolis. 

Brazelton,  Florence  Carter Greensburg. 

Brewer,  Robert  Miller Indianapolis. 

Briles,  Ralph  Henry Indianapolis. 

Browder,  Maurice  Eugene Indianapolis. 

Browder,  Newton  Clarence Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Alice  Mae Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Hilton  Ultimus Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Jean  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Lee  Milton Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Mary Nashville. 

Browning,  Gladys  Louise Indianapolis. 

Browning,  Henry  Lindsey Indianapolis 

BuHRLAGE,  Mamie Indianapolis. 

BuRKHARDT,  Beul'ah  Butler Muskogee,  Okla 

Burkhardt,  Opal  Okuki Muskogee,  Okla. 

Burns,  Choline  Verna Indianapolis. 

Burns,  Ray  Leland Indianapolis. 

Burton,  Katherine Martinsville. 

BussELL,  Helen ..  Greensburg. 

Caffyn,  Bertha  Belinda Indianapolis. 

Campbell,  Edward  Donald Indianapolis.^ 

Cannaday,  Nellie  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Carey,  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

-ATEs,  Harold  Redding IndianapoUs. 

Chase,  Mary  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Clifford,  Austin  Vincent Indianapolis. 

^LiFFORD,  Catherine  Watson Indianapolis. 

-lough,  Margaret  Virginia Indianapolis. 
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Cochran,  Henrietta Indianapolis. 

Collins,  Anna  Mary Indianapo  is. 

Colvin,Cleon Indianapois. 

Conner,  Lola  Blount Indianapolis. 

Conner,  Louise  Elizabeth Wabash. 

Conner,  Maude  Elizabeth Greeley,  Colo. 

Cook,  Ralph  Lyman .Indianapolis. 

Cooper,  Amelia  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Cooper,  Edith  Irene •  •  •  •  -Middletown. 

Copeland,  Marianne  Mercer Indianapolis. 

Corbett,  Helen  Ward Indianapolis. 

Cornelius,  George  Hooper Indianapo  is. 

Cornell,  Opal  G Indianapo  is. 

Cory,  Harmon  Emanuel Indianapo  is. 

CouGHLEN,  Bertha Indianapolis. 

Coulter,  Belle New  Ross 

Cox,  Martha  H Indianapo  is. 

CoYLE,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Crippin,  Alice  May Indianapolis. 

Crockett,  Margaret  Elizabeth Indianapo  is. 

CuLMER,  Pearl  Winifred Indianapo  is. 

CuRME,  Marjorie  CONVERSE Indianapo  IS. 

Dailey,  Edith  Christina Indianapolis. 

Dailey,  Urith  Catherine Indianapolis. 

Dameron,  Ida  Jeans San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Daniels,Fred Tipton. 

Daugherty,  Helen  Lois Indianapo  is. 

Davis,  Chester ndianapo  is. 

Davis,  Leslie  Martz Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Vangie  Brewer Lizton. 

Day,  Ruth  Lillian Indianapolis. 

Dierberger,  Peter  Wesley •  •  •  •  Indianapo  is. 

Dithmer,  Harriet  Minor Indianapo  is. 

Doelker,  Jacob  Fred Indianapolis. 

Douglass,  Beulah  Fay Indianapolis. 

Downey,  Elizabeth  A Indianapolis. 

Do^^TNiNG,  LuciLE  Emma Greenfield. 
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Downs  Genevieve  Rosemary Indianapolis. 

Duke,  Helen  Masner Indianapolis. 

Duncan,  Ruth  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Dunn,  Alice  Lucille. Indianapolis. 

Durham  Frances  Lee  Ann Indianapolis. 

Lgler,  Inez  Ellen .  Tipton 

Ehrensperger,  Harold  A ' ." .' .' .' .' ." ." .' .' .' .' .' .Indianapolis. 

ElCHELSDOERFER,  RoBERT ShelbvviUe 

EicKHOFF,  Edith  Freda Indianapolis. 

Evans  Jessie  Elmira Indianapolis. 

Felt,  Elsie  Rebecca Indianapolis 

Ferree,  John  Raymond Indianapolis. 

Fillmore,  Georgia Indianapolis. 

FiNDLEY,  Glenn  Franklin Indianapolis. 

FiNDLEY,  Helen  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

FiNDLEY,  Katherine  Ida Indianapolis. 

Fink,  Shirl  Leonard Russellville. 

i^iTZGERALD,  Marie IndianaooH 

Foreman,  Agnes  Lynn  ...  India         1'^ 

Foster,  Fred  Herschal.  ./:::::::.'::.[  '.  :  : :  .Indianapolis.' 

France,  Harold  J Indian       V 

Frankfort,  Martin Indiana^^V^ 

Freeman,  Bessie t„  ,•  /.^' 

r,„  '  „,       Indianapolis. 

f  ULLER,  Dean  Weston Indiana     1' 

Fuller,  Florence Tr.Hio^  ^^•^' 

r,„  T         -r  indianapolis. 

Fuller,  John  Loms  Hilton IndianapoUs. 

.ANNON,  Elsie  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

.ARNEE,  Vance  Nelle Brownsburg. 

.ARVER,  Robert  William Indianapolis. 

jessler,  William  Francis Marion 

iiLLMAN,  Waice  EARNEST [[[[  Indianapolis. 

.ooD,  Edcab  Leslie Clermont. 

"o^n  *'°™„^"^^^'=« Indianapolis. 

jOodwell,  Roy  C . .  t    .•  ,. 

.^^^        J  , , Indianapolis. 

•ORBON,  CoNiNGSBV  Mathieson Melbourne,  Australia 

iREENLEE    W'"' ^"^'"^'^ 

'  Atchison,  Kansas. 
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,„„„  Salineville,  Ohio. 

Gkiffith,  E!;"'^«  ^eon^^^.  ^. Indianapolis. 

Griswold,  Dorothy  Rupert ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Grundy,  Emma  Grace^^^^ .V.V. Indianapolis. 

GuNSOLUS,  Charles  Henry Indianapolis. 

GWARTNEY,  Barsh  Ernest ;:;di:napoli8. 

GWARTNEY,  Edith  Ann^ •  ■  ■  •    j^^j^^       u^. 

GwYN,  RUSSELL  Taylob IndianapoUs 

Habbe,  Ruth  Salome ^ Columbus. 

Hacker,  William  Eldridge ^o 

Haoemier,  OSCAR  Christopher -^^.^^ 

Haggard,  Edmund  Brown Alexandria. 

Hall,  Marguerite  Isabel Indianapolis. 

Halsey,  Ambba      .Indianapolis. 

Hamilton,  Mae  Julia Middletown. 

Hanby,  Leboy  Clarkson^ Indianapolis. 

Hanson,  Samuel  Cablton .mdianapolis. 

Harman,  Josephine  Rose ■  ^^^ 

Harris,  Vebna  Pbudence indianapoUs. 

Harshman,  Gertrude  Helen  Anna J—f 

Haseltine,  Frieda  Pauline Indianapolis. 

Haskett,  Dorothy  Kbeag ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Hatfield,  Lettie  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Hayden,  Elsie  Birdell.^ Indianapolis. 

'      Hazzabd,  George  Babbee Indianapolis. 

Hedges,  Annette  Jane Indianapolis. 

Heidergott,  Anna.^ IndianapoUs. 

Hendben,  Charity  Ann Indianapolis. 

Hendren,  Edith ^  ■ IndianapoUs. 

Hennessey,  Julia  Aquinata mdianapoUs. 

Henry,  Leah  Eva  ...  ^^^^^^ Bedford,  Ohio. 

Hensey  ,  Mrs.  Alice  Ferrin ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^ 

Hensey,  Andrew  Fitch IndianapoUs. 

Herman,  Hazel  Anna Indianapolis. 

Hert,  Ida  Elizabeth  . .      Indianapolis. 

HESTER,  Nellie  Adeline Indianapolis. 

Heuss,  Esther..  .  .^ Lebanon. 

*Higbee,  Harold  Howe 

•Died  October  3,  1915. 
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HiGGiNs,  Cordelia  Carney Lebanon. 

Hill,  Clara  Ida Monterey,  Mexico. 

Hill,  Mildred  Ninetta Indianapolis. 

Hill,  Mildred  Ross Indianapolis. 

Hilt,  Ruth  Marie Greenfield. 

Hinchman,  Mary Connersville. 

Hinds,  Emerson Livingston,  Tenn. 

HoLLiNGSWORTH,  Maurice  Harold Indianapolis. 

Holt,  Sophie  Sherman Duluth,  Minn. 

HoLZWARTH,  Elsie , Indianapolis. 

Hopping,  Andrew  Daniel Indianapolis. 

Hopping,  Margery  McCrary Indianapolis. 

HoucK,  Klonnie  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Huff,  Floyd  Ernest Le  Rov  N.  Y. 

Hughel,  Josie  Genieve Indianapolis. 

Hughel,  Mary  Louise Indianapolis. 

Hughel,  Myron  Mathias Indianapolis. 

Hughes,  Mary  Isabelle Greenfield. 

Hunt,  Irene  Brooks Indianapolis. 

Hurst,  Gladys  Helene Indianapolis. 

Huston,  Anne  Jane Indianapolis. 

Hyde,  Fannie  Violet Indianapolis. 

[SKE,  Alvin  George Indianapolis. 

Fackson,  Helen  Elizabeth New  Castle 

Iacobs,  Fred  Harvey Zionsville. 

Jameson,  Henry  Michener Indianapolis. 

Fameson,  Katharine  Merrill Indianapolis. 

Barrett,  Ottice  Francis Pendleton, 

fAY,  James  Nelson Valley  Mills. 

Jeffries,  Lorene Indianapolis. 

Essup,  Mildred  Katherine Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

ohnson,  Halford  Luther Indianapolis. 

ohnson,  Howland  Atkinson Indianapolis. 

ohnson,  Jessie  Mae Indianapolis. 

ordan,  Austin West  Elkton,  Ohio. 

udd,  Ella  Maurine Cisne  111. 
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JuNGE,  Anna  Elizabeth Cumberland. 

Karabell,  Charles Indianapolis. 

Karns,  Kathryn  Anne Indianapolis. 

Kautz,  John  Iden Indianapolis. 

Kautz,  Katharine  Iden Indianapolis 

Kautz,  Kathryn Kokomo. 

Kennedy,  Lela  Florence Indianapolis. 

Keppel,  Nina  May Indianapolis. 

Kershaw,  Neil Indianapolis. 

King,  Genevieve  Anne Indianapolis. 

Kingsbury,  Mary  Virginia Indianapolis. 

KiRBY,  Clifford  Blackwell Indianapolis. 

KiRKHOFF,  Louis  Napoleon Indianapolis. 

KisER,  Nellie  Edith Indianapolis. 

KoEHRiNG,  Vera Indianapolis. 

KooGLE,  Robert  Earl Indianapolis. 

Kothe,  Henriette  Ida Indianapolis. 

Kramer,  Raymond  Chamberlin Indianapolis. 

Kretsch,  Carl Indianapolis. 

Lahr,  Margaret  Carver Indianapolis. 

Larkin,  Storey  Michael Indianapolis. 

Larsh,  Robert  Lawrence Indianapolis. 

Leeth,  Herman  Bascom Indianapolis 

Lenahan,  John Indianapolis. 

Lenahan,  Rose  Marie Indianapolis. 

Lewis,  Josephine  Amelia Indianapolis. 

Lindenau,  Dorothea  Magdalene Indianapolis. 

LiNEBACK,  Francis  Marion Indianapolis. 

Little,  Mabel  Florence Plainfield. 

Littler,  Marjorie  Catherine Matthews. 

LocHHEAD,  Mary  Evelyn Indianapolis. 

Longshore,  Frances  Estelle Indianapolis. 

LoY,  Forrest  Allen Indianapolis. 

LoY,  George  Ben Indianapolis. 

LuTZ,  Elizabeth  Jane Holton,  Kan. 

LuTZ,  JuNA  Marie. Indianapolis. 
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McCallum,  Carey  Joseph  Thomas Melbourne,  Australia 

McClain,  Ralph Indianapolis. 

McCoLGiN,  Oren  Ray Greenwood. 

McCrossan.  Mary  Agatha Indianapolis. 

McCune,  Virginia  Throckmorton Indianapolis. 

McGavran,  Donald  Anderson Indianapolis. 

McGavran,  Grace  Winifred Indianapolis. 

McMurray,  Floyd  Ivan Nineveh 

McRoBERTs,  Earl  Samuel .' .'  .Indianapolis. 

Magill,  Willis  Francis Indianapolis. 

Malott,  John  Orus Noblesville. 

Marr,  Mildred  Elizabeth Columbus 

Martin,  Emy :!  Indianapolis. 

Merrill,  William  McKinley Paris  111 

Middleton,  Wallace ;'.;;;  Indianapolis. 

Millard,  Lela  Madge Larned,  Kan. 

Miller  Paui ....Indianapolis. 

Mills,  Leland  S Valley  Mills. 

MiNGER,  Cora  Lee Indianapolis. 

Minton,  Ralph  Carleton Indianapolis. 

MoFFETT,  Florence  Bell Indianapolis. 

Montgomery,  Ruth  Clarke Shelby ville 

Moore,  Bess  Berneice Kokomo 

Moore,  Margaret  Viora :;:::.■  Indianapohs. 

Moore,  Mary  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Richard  Harvey Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Robert  Neal Indianapolis. 

Morgan,  Ilene  Eugenia Indianapolis. 

Morgan,  Sara  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Morgan,  Vera  Eleanor Indianapohs. 

Morris,  Henrietta  Louisa Columbus 

Morrow,  Avery  Pefley .Rich  Valley. 

Mueller,  Adolph Indianapohs. 

Mueller,  Hanna  Caroline Indianapohs. 

Muhl,  Anita  Mary Indianapolis. 

MuLLANE,  George  Price Indianapohs 
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Murphy,  Esther Indianapolis. 

Nelson,  Luella  Minerva Valley  MiUs. 

New,  Genevieve Indianapolis. 

Newsom,  Editha  Katharine Columbus. 

Noble,  Harry  Ernest Cicero. 

NoLTiNG,  Henry  Frederick Freelandville. 

Nottingham,  Marsh  Whitney Indianapolis. 

Oberholtzer,  Madge  Augustine Indianapolis. 

O'Brien,  Tracy  Marvin Stilesville. 

O'Connell,  Hugh  John Indianapolis. 

O'Dell,  Deforest • Indianapolis. 

O'Haver,  Mary  Katherine Indianapolis. 

OiLAR,  Millard  Young Indianapolis. 

Ousler,  Martha NoblesviUe. 

Owens,  Inez Indianapolis. 

Paddack,  Martha  Gertrude Greenwood. 

Padou,  Laura  Carolyn Indianapolis. 

Pantzer,  Laura Indianapolis. 

Paramore,  Eliza  V Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Lena  Alice Indianapolis. 

Payne,  Francis  William Indianapolis. 

Pearson,  Lorine Indianapolis. 

Pearson,  Myrta  Maude Eureka,  111. 

Pigman,  Mary  Belle Indianapolis. 

Plumb,  Theodore  Gale Indianapolis. 

PoLLiTT,  Josephine  McIlvain Indianapolis. 

Pritchard,  Irene  Margaret Indianapolis. 

PuGH,  Joseph  Miner Indianapolis. 

Putnam,  Russell  Caldwell Indianapolis. 

Quinn,  Mildred  Helen  . Indianapolis. 

Raker,  Louis Indianapolis. 

Rankin,  Helen  Gray Indianapolis. 

Rannells,  Lois  Anna Indianapolis. 

Rassmann,  Emil  Charles Indianapolis. 

Rau,  Louise  Burks Louisville,  Ky. 

Reed,  Helen  Margaret Indianapolis. 
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Reed,  Laura  Ann Greenfield. 

Reed,  Mildred  Alberta IndianapoHs. 

Rhoades,  Esther  Jane Indianapolis. 

Richardson,  Thomas  Arthur  Barzilla Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Katharine Indianapolis. 

Roberts,  Harold  Kenneth  . Indianapolis. 

RoBisoN,  Elbert Clermont. 

Rodebaugh,  Hazel Indianapolis. 

RoPKEY,  Harriet  Marie IndianapoHs. 

RosENBAUM,  Amelia  Mary Indianapolis. 

RuMPLER,  Mary  Louise Indianapolis. 

RuNYAN,  Martha  Lee New  Castle. 

Sanders,  Frank  Marion Indianapolis. 

Schakel,  Elleanore  Christine Indianapolis. 

ScHEiTHE,  Helen  Marie Indianapolis' 

ScHMALZ,  John  William Indianapolis. 

Schooler,  Emma  Gail Lebanon. 

Secttor,  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Sellick,  Frank  Stanley Frederickton,  P.  E.  I 

Seward,  Hiram  Bricker Indianapolis. 

Shaler,  Harrison Indianapolis. 

Sharritt,  Lucille  Yarlet Indianapolis. 

Sharpe,  Helen  Kathryn Indianapolis. 

Shelley,  Mary  Edna Indianapolis. 

Shepherd,  Ralph  Wagner Indianapolis. 

Shierk,  Frances  Berniece Indianapolis 

Shoemaker,  Harold  Halsey Daleville 

Silver,  Edith .'indianapolL. 

Sims,  Eugene  Everette St.  Matthews,  Ky 

Skelton,  Ora  B IndianapoUs. 

Smelser,  Glen  Miller Falmouth. 

Smith,  David  Leslie Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Irene  Talitha IndianapoHs. 

Smith,  Martha  Oden IndianapoHs. 

Smith,  Natalie  Lord IndianapoHs. 

Snyder,  Catharine  Norris IndianapoHs. 


IS. 
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Spannagel,  Florence  Olive Columbus. 

Sparks,  James  Vincent Indianapolis. 

Spiegel,  Whitney  Rau Indianapolis. 

Spong,  Philip Indianapolis. 

Stainsby,  Claude  V Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Stalnaker,  Cecil  Edward Indianapolis. 

Stammel,  Elavina  Sophia IndianapoUs. 

Stamper,  Geneva  Lenore Indianapolis. 

Stanley;  Hazel  La  Vone Greenfield. 

Steeg,  Emma  Marie Indianapolis. 

Stephenson,  Ralph  Everett Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Hazel  Christina Indianapolis. 

Stockdale,  Beulah  Marie Indianapolis. 

Stone,  Irma Dillon,  Mont. 

Stone,  Philip Indianapolis. 

Stoner,  George  Dovv^ning IndianapoUs. 

Storch,  Harriett  A Indianapolis. 

Storch,  Margaret  Sylveen Indianapolis. 

Stump,  Delbert  Reisner Lake,  Miss. 

Sumner,  Claude  Leslie Arcadia. 

Sussman,  Harry Indianapolis. 

Sutton,  Opal  Loraine Indianapolis. 

Talbott,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Taylor,  Florence  Marie Indianapolis. 

Terrill,  Norma  Amelia Indianapolis. 

Tevis,  Emma  Louise Indianapolis. 

Thompson,  Florence  G Indianapolis. 

Thomson,  Mary  Roy Indianapolis. 

Timmons,  Dorothy  Anne IndianapoUs. 

Toon,  Henry  Clarence Indianapolis. 

Tripp,  Linn  Ayers Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Ulen,  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

Utter,  Evelyn Corona,  Calif. 

Vanderslice,  Dobler Indianapolis 

Vandewark,  Floyd  Finley Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Vandivier,  Dessa  Margaret Indianapolis. 
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Van  Wie,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Vestal,  Julia  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Vetter,  Rosa Indianapolis. 

Wadsworth,  Wallace  Carter Indianapolis 

Wagoner,  Fred  Emerson Indianapolis! 

Walker,  Mary  Josephine Indianapolis. 

Walker,  William  Franklin Pendleton 

Walling,  Lola  Lydia Indianapolis. 

Walton,  Frank  Joseph Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Warren,  Hazel  Beatrice Indianapolis. 

^^^«'  J^^ Indianapolis. 

Weesner,  Kenneth  Osborne Wabash 

Wenning,  William  Henry .'  .Indianapolis. 

West,  Kathryn  Dorthea Indianapolis. 

Weyerbacher,  Irma Indianapolis. 

Wheeler,  Mary  Rawles Indianapolis. 

Whitaker,  Edwin  Shay Indianapolis. 

Whitehead,  Roy  E Indianapolis. 

Wickersham,  Mary  Avelyn Thorntown 

Wild,  Robert  Scott Indianapolis. 

Wills,  James  Herbert Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Arthur  Percival Blackwood,  Australia. 

Wilson,  Florence  Zula Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Helen  Martha Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  India  Jackson Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Ione Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Miriam Indianapolis. 

Winders,  Charles  Garrison Indianapolis. 

WiTHERSPooN,  Frederick  Randolph Indianapolis 

Wolff,  Fred  Walton Arcadia 

Wood,  Jessica  Elizabeth ' .'  .Indianapolis. 

WooDELL,  Grace Indianapolis. 

Woods,  Merrill  Jay Indianapolis. 

Yaeger,  Cecilia  Kochler Indianapolis. 

Young.  William  T ..Indianapolis. 

Zoercher,  Mary  Ann Indianapolis. 
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SUMMARY. 

1916 

oo 

Graduate  Students ^ 

Undergraduate  Students ^^ 

Special  Students ^^ 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department lol 

Summer  Session 

Teachers'    Normal  Course ^ 

Total ^^^ 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice "^ 

Total  Number  of  Students 622 


1915 
22 

364 
26 

214 
56 
39 

721 

95 

626 
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23 

Expenses 

Extension  Courses . , 

Faculty 

Faculty,  Officers  of ^^ 

Faculty,  Committees  of 

T-l  ^fi 

Fees 

French,  Courses  in • ^ 

Geology,  Course  in ' 

German,  Courses  in 

Graduate  Students "^^ 

Graduation,  Requirements  for ^^ 

Greek,  Courses  in 

Gymnasium "J 

Hebrew,  Courses  in ^ 
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History,  Courses  in '^ 

History  of  the  College ^^ 

Homiletics,  Courses  in 

Intercollegiate  Contests 

Latin,  Courses  in 

Law  School,  Indiana 

Library  

Literary  Society 
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Ministerial  Education,  School  of ^ 

20 
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Philosophy,  Courses  in 

Physics,  Courses  in 


I 
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Public  Speaking-,  Courses 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

Indiana  Law  School. 
JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  IndianapoHs  has  no  superior.  All 
the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year, 
and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts 
of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Dental  College. 
FREDERIC  RICH  HENSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Meridian  and  North  streets, 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its 
worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog  address  Indiana 
Dental  College,  11  West  North  Street,  IndianapoHs. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

TEACHERS'  COURSE,  1917. 

?J*y  f  ^ Monday Registration. 

^^^^  22^ Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

'^"*^"'*  ^'  ^ F"dax,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Term. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1917. 

^"°^  IS Monday Registration. 

^,Tlln. "^^"'^^^ Instruction  Begins. 

'^""^'^  ^^'^^ ^"^^y •  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

f^P*-  25.  26 Tuesday,  Wednesday...  .Registration. 

^^P*-  27 Thursday,  8  A.  M Instruction  Begins. 

^'J-  f. Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

Nov   26 Z'^^T^Z:  •  V. ^""''"'^^  ^^^^*'°^  ^°^^d  °f  Direotora. 

f:°'^-  ;^ Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

f:°''-  f ^ Thursday Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

J:^°-  l;^ Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

1       ,    ;.;o Saturday,  4  P.  M Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

f ''•  I'  1^18 Tuesday,  8  A.  M Christmas  Vacation  Ends 

Jan'  %'  30"  Vl"  F^hTf  °'^''^''-  w'  V  "^ " "  "  •Q"^^*-'^  ^^^^^-^  Board  of  Directors. 
Jan.  29,  30,  31,  Feb.  1,  2.  .Tues..  Wed,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.  .Examinations. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

l^^-  ^ Tuesday Registration. 

l^l'  I Wednesday,  8  A.  M.  .  .. Instruction  Begins. 

^®^-  7 Thursday Founder's  Day. 

r,  ■  ^^ Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 


Feb.  22 Friday. 


.Washington's  Birthday  Holiday. 


f  P"J  f Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

^P"  °-^ Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

jTnP  .  fi"  V  ■  «■  V,  ■  ■  w'f ';?'' Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

June  5,  6,  7,  8, 11 . .  .Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat..  Tues. .  Examinations. 

7°'  ^ Sunday,  4  P.  M Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

T^"  ;; Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day. 

^"^'^^ Thursday,  10  A.  M Sixty-third  Annual  Commencement. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1918. 

^"°«17 Monday Registration. 

"^^^^ Tuesday Instruction  Begina. 

!'^y^^'^'^ Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Columbus 

W.H.BOOK.         .^.. ..Indianapolis 

HILTON  U.  BROWN TndianaDolis 

CHAXJNCY  BUTLER •. ! ! ;  •. ;  ifdranapolis 

SCOT  BUTLER.^ Indianapolis 

JAMES  L^CLARK.^^._^ Indianapolis 

?XJ.S"";::::::::::::::.-.:- ,^».*s.„ 

WILLIAM  a  IRWIN IndianapoUs 

HENRY  JAMESON IndianapoUs 

JOHNM.JUDAH      ....Columbus 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER. • ^^^^^^„ 

JAMES  B.  PEARCY*_. •  •     i„di,„,polis 

ALLAN  B^PH  LPXJTT Indianapolis 

GEORGE  F.  QUICK Columbus 

MARSHAL  T^REEVES •.  •.  l  •.  •. ;  CoZbu. 

GIRNIE  L.  REEVES^ .Columbus 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

„„^„,..  President 

HILTON  U^  BROWN ;:;  .W .Secretary  and  Treasurer 

BARTON  W.  COLE.  ^^^ 

CARL  VAN  WINKLE 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee.  ! 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follow: 
Hilton  U.  Bkown,  e.  oSioio,  Scot  Btttlek    Thomas  C  How,, 
William  G.  Irwin.  H^RV  Jameson,  John  M.  Judah,  Hugh  Th. 
MiLLEE,  Marshal  T.  Reeves,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 
*Deceased , 


i 


COMMITTEES  I 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Perry  H.  Clifford,  George  F.  Quick, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate. 

Henry  Jameson,  James  L.  Clark,  Thomas  C.  Howe, 

George  F.  Quick. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Chauncy  Butler,  Perry  H.  Clifford, 

George  B.  Davis,  John  H.  Frazee. 

Faculty,  Salaries,  and  Condition  of  Schools. 
Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio. 
Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  Allan  B.  Philputt, 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 
■  Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  W.  H.  Book,  Thomas  W.  Grafton, 
GiRNiE  L.  Reeves,  Thomas  C.  Howe. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
John  M.  Judah,  James  L.  Clark,  Marshall  Hacker. 

College  Residence. 
Scot  Butler,  George  B.  Davis,  John  H.  Frazee,  Marshall  Hacker. 

Endowment. 

Marshal  T.  Reeves,  James  L.  Clark,  Henry  Jameson, 

George  F.  Quick,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 

Equipment. 

Henry  Jameson,  W.  H.  Book,  Chauncy  Butler, 

Thomas  W.  Grafton. 


FACULTY 

THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  Ph.  D.,  President.     (30  Audubon  Place.) 

Ph.  B.,  Biit.ler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;   A.  M.,  Harvard  University, 
1897;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1899. 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.     (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1870;  LL.  D., 
Butler  College,  1896. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
(324  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Ph.  D.,  Freiburg,  Baden,  1896. 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 
(28  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898;  D.  D.,  Hanover 
College,  1914. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-President,   Pro- 
fessor of  History.     (33  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1896;    B.  D.,  Divinity  School,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1899;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1914. 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1904. 

CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M.,  Catharine  Merrill 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 

Political  Science.     (362  Downey  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University,  1903;    Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  1909. 

HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B.,   Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature.     (5319  Julian  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900. 


FACULTY  7 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MORRO,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education.  (58  North 
Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Transylvania  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  B.  D.,  Yale  University, 
1904;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1906. 

JAMES  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  (5372  East 
Washington  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1905. 

CHARLES  EUGENE  UNDERWOOD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature.     (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1903;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904;  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1910; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1912. 

ELIJAH  JORDAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  PhUosophy.  (5522  Oak 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1907;  A.  M.,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1908,    Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1911. 

EDWARD  MARTIN  GREENE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages.     (330  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1903;  A.  M.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910. 

MILTON  D.  BAUMGARTNER,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages.     (27  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1913. 

JOHN  SMITH  HARRISON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Enghsh.  (343 
North  Audubon  Road.) 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1899;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1903. 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Missionary  Histo- 
ry and  Linguistics,  College  of  Missions.   (5444  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1902. 

HARRY  CLARK  HURD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions.  (5446  University 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1899;  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1912. 

FRED  ELMORE  LUMLEY,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social 
Science,  College  of  Missions.     (5354  Juhan  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada, 
1907;  B.  D.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1912. 
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JOHN  GRAFTON  McGAVRAN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions.  (357  Dow- 
ney Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1891;   A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911. 

ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
(635  North  Pennsylvania  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899. 

EVELYN  BUTLER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (Demia 
Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature).     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1916-'17. 

WILLIAM  JACOBS  COTTON,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     (5363  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Ripon  College,  1910;    M.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911. 

HARRY  BRETZ,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.  B.,  William  Jewell  College,  1906;  A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908; 
Graduate  Student,  ihid.,  1910-'12;  Student  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1912-'14; 
Certificat  d'etudes  francaises,  Alliance  francaise,  Paris,  1913;  ibid.,  Sorbonne, 
1914;  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1916-'16, 1916-'17; 
A.  M.,  ibid.,  1917. 

AMY  ELIZABETH  KEENE,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  EngUsh.  (1327 
Park  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University   of   Michigan,  1909. 

ANNA  HAMILTON  CHANDLER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German  and 
French.     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Washington  University,  1914. 

CORINNE  WELLING,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.  (3045  Wash- 
ington Boulevard.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  CoUege,  1912;  A.  M.,  Radcliflfe  College,  1914. 

RENE  DE  POYEN-BELLISLE,  S.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry.     (5363  University  Avenue.) 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914. 

HARVEY  B.  STOUT,  Jr.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Forensics.  (3134 
Park  Avenue.) 

LL.  B.,  Indiana  Law  School,  1907. 
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^™tf  ftirdo^^.f '  ^°^'™'=""  ^  Spanish.  College  of  Missions.  (Col- 
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A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1916. 

GEORGE  CULLEN  THOMAS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu 
cation  for  Men  and  Athletic  Director.     (33  North  EldrXf  Street 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1913. 

LOUISE   MARGARUITE  SCHULMEYER,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education  for  Women.     (2007  Park  Avenue.)  ^-nysicai 

Diploma,  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  1907. 

'S^^?faefr«^'^^'  ^-   ^•'  ^'"-'^     (««7  East    Drive. 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1915. 


President 


Officers  of  the  Faculty. 
rnOMAS  C.  HOWE. 

CHRISTOPHER  B.  COLEMAn'.  *. '. '.  ■.■.'.::::; Vice-president 

f AMES  W.  PUTNAM  •._........  v  ice-msident 

CHARLES  E.  UNDERWOOD. ^''''''''  and  Secretary 

CLIJAH  N.JOHNSON..  Examiner 

lENRY  L.  BRUNER. ...:'. CnV.fnr '.f  ^ 

APAH  F   rm^T^r^M        <^urator  of  Museum 

tluEA  HESTER t""'^"'  ''  *'^  ^^^^^^-^ 

^^^^  A.  HEbTER Secretary  to  the  President 

Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate  Studies. 
Professors  Coleman,  Bruner,  Hall,  Harrison,  and  Morro. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Underwood,  Coleman,  and  Harrison. 
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College  Paper. 

Professors  Brunbr,  Baumqartner,  and  Underwood. 

Athletics. 

Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Loots  J.  Morgan,  Alumni 

Member. 

Class  Standing. 

Professors  Gelston,  Greene,  and  Registrar,  ex  officio. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 

Professors  Morro,  Underwood,  and  Putnam. 

Student  Affairs. 

President  Howe  and  Professors  Gelston,  Graydon,  and  Putnam. 

Library. 
Professors  Coleman,  Harrison,  and  Jordan. 

Auditing. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Secretary  Cole,  ex  officio. 

Special  Studies. 
President  Howe,  Adviser,  Examiner,  and  Registrar. 

Schedule. 
Professors  Johnson.  Brown,  and  Gelston. 

Graduate  Appointments. 
Professors  Putnam  and  Harrison. 

Intercollegiate  Relations. 

Professors  Coleman  and  Morro. 

Admission  Requirements. 

Professors  Bruner,  Gelston,  Putnam,  and  Underwood. 

Public  Occasions. 

PROFESSORS  COLEMAN,  BaUMGARTNER,  GrAYDON.  AND  UNDERWOOD. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  defines  the  purposes  and 
scope  of  the  institution  as  follows: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorpora- 
tion are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build  up, 
maintain,  sustain,  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis' 
m  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class' 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to  estabhsh  in  said  institu- 
tion departments  or  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in 
every  branch  of  liberal  and  professional  education;  to  educate  and 
prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country  to 
teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as 
taught  m  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  with- 
out authority  all  writings,  formulas,  creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  sub- 
sequent thereto;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts  " 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of 
Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855  in  the 
old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what  'is  now 
College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence 
In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irving- 
ton,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the  College 
classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern  Christian  Univer- 
sity to  Butler  University,  February  28,  1877.  This  change  did 
lot  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to 
ihe  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been 
letermmed  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 
By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
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"Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University/'  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outHned  in  the  charter  that 
has  as  yet  been  realized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors 
have  thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stockholders 
voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstandmg 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receivmg 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  endowment  of  the  CoUege  has  always  been  kept  well  mvested, 
yielding  an  assured  income.  However,  the  institution  is  as  yet  insuf. 
ficiently  endowed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustamed  it 
will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The  Board   of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts  in 

Qifts.  the    form  of  endowments  of  various   chairs  of  m- 

struction,  which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor  or  of 
the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is  estabUshed.  In  this  way  the  foUowmg 
professorships  have  been  established: 

1.  The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2.  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  EngUsh  Literature,  endowed  by 
Ovid  Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Demia  Butler. 

3.  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  EngUsh  Literature,  m  part  a 
gift  made  to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved  Profes- 
sor of  EngUsh  in  Butler  College. 

6.     The  Reeves  Chair  of  BibUcal  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
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shal  T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  depart- 
ments. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 
Teachers.  College  is  "accredited"  under  the  school  laws  of  1907 

for  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  as  fixed  by  the  statute. 

Religious  The  purpose  of    the  founders,   expressed    in    their 

Influence.  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  establish  an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morahty  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A 
course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candidates  for  a 
degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises. The  institution  has  always  been  religious  in  spirit;  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 

Butler  College  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons 
Alumni  holding  degrees  granted  by  the  CoUege  and  of  former 

Association.  students  elected  to  membership  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers,  elected  in  June  by 
the  Association,  and  two  additional  members,  one  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  College,  the  other  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Association.  An  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar  is  expected  of  every  member,  and  to  those  paying  this  fee 
are  sent  all  alumni  publications.  The  regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs 
during  Commencement  week.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 
Emmett  W.  Cans,  '87,  president;  Miss  Mary  Christine  Pavey,  '12,  first 
vice-president;  Miss  Bertha  Thormeyer,  '92,  second  vice-president;  Miss 
Katharine  M.  Graydon,  '78,  secretary  and  editor  of  Butler  Alumnal 
Quarterly;  Charles  E.  Underwood,  '03,  treasurer;  Harold  Bland  Tharp, 
'11,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  College,  and  Frank  Stanley  Sel- 
lick,  '16,  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The   Young   Men's   Christian  Association  and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  volun- 
tary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their  members 
extend  to  new  students  a  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations 
hold  meetings  every  week,  and  thus  assist  in  maintaining  Christian 
zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each  of  these  associa- 
tions is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  those  entering  college  with  information  in 
regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  of  rendering  any  assistance  in 
their  power  which  students  who  are  strangers  in  Irvington  may  feel 
inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  to  which 
all  students  are  invited.  Students  who  are  church  members  are  eli- 
gible to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Students  not  iden- 
tified with  any  church  may  become  associate  members. 

College  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian,"  is 

Paper.  pubHshed  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler 

College,  to  give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion. 
It  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Stu- 
dents and  graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations, 
articles,  verses,  letters,  and  information. 

Debates.  It  is  customary  for  the   College  to  participate  in 

an  intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  The  College  desires  thus  to 
foster  the  interests  of  debating  by  discussing  in  public  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  debates  for  the  current  year  are  with  Wabash 
College. 

Oratorical  Seven    colleges,  of    which    this    institution    is  one, 

Contests.  compose    the    Indiana    State    Oratorical    Associa- 

tion. The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College 
classes.     The  object  of  this  association  is  to  encourage  students  to 
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write  and  deliver  orations.  Preliminary  contests  are  held  annually 
to  decide  upon  a  representative  for  the  State  contest.  Contestants 
are  judged  on  thought,  composition,  and  delivery.  The  contestant 
receiving  the  highest  average  award  by  the  judges  represents  the 
College  at  the  State  contest.  The  successful  contestant  in  the  State 
contest  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest 
composed  of  ten  Western  States.  ' 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in  1871, 

Society.  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at   the  CoUege! 

Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men,  but  later 
young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. 

Biology  Club.  The  students  of  the  Biological  Department  have  formed 
a  club  which  is  open  to  all  interested  persons  in  the  College.  The  regular 
meetings  are  devoted  chiefly  to  review  of  recent  biological  Hterature,  but 
addresses  by  visiting  scientists  are  included  in  the  annual  program.  Last 
year  a  pubHc  exhibition  was  given  in  the  museum  and  laboratories,  a 
smaU  admission  fee  being  charged.  The  proceeds,  increased  by  the 
generosity  of  friends,  enabled  the  club  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  the 
summer  school  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

The  Chemical  The  principal  object  of  this  organization  is  to  acquaint 
Club.  the  students  with  the  appHcation  of  chemistry  in  the 

industries.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  month,  are  addressed 
by  students  or  by  speciahsts  in  important  chemical  industries.  Social 
>:eatures  are  also  enjoyed.  AU  present  or  former  students  of  chemistry 
ire  considered  members  of  this  club. 

German  Club.  Der  Deutsche  Gesellige  Verein.  An  organization  of 
idvanced  German  students,  meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  opportunity  for 
;peaking  German,  singing  student  songs,  and  becoming  famiUar  with 
jerman  daily  life,  plays,  and  legends. 

The  Lotus  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  bringing  to- 

^lub.  gether  socially  the  young   women  in   College,  thus 

ncouraging  friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  governed 
'y  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
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The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  rehg- 
Club.  ious  work  are  associated  in  an  organization  styled 

as  above  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is 
served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  program  rendered. 
Prominent  rehgious  leaders  are  often  present  at  these  meetmgs  to 
address  students  on  the  various  phases  of  church  work. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in   colleges  are 

carried  on  at  Butler  CoUege  under  the  supervision  of  well-trained 
directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  traimng  to  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  student  body  as  possible,  to  enhven  the 
college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop  those  manly 
quahties  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game  well  and  fairly  played. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  track  teams  are  supported  by  the 
Athletic  Association.  There  is  a  board  of  control  composed  of  two 
members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumni  member,  and  two  students. 

Irwin  Field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all  out- 
door games.  i-  i,    4.   j     4. 

The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts,  to  which  students 

have  access.  u  ^.^^.  ^.  a  e  ^ 

In  1917-'18  military  training  for  the  men  may  be  substituted  tor 

all  athletic  activities. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  ehgible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any   contest,    (a)   who  is  not   carrying  at  least  12 

hours  during  the  semester  in  which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  hae 
failed  to  secure  credit  in  at  least  10  hours  during  the  preceding 
semester  (this  is  not  to  exclude  new  students);  (c)  who  fails  to  dc 
his  work  during  the  current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  m- 
structors;  (d)  who  enters  College  later  than  the  second  week  of  the 
semester;  (e)  who  has  not  Freshman  standing  in  College. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State, 

but  Its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial,  and  geographical  center. 
Raikoads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system  of 
interurban  electric  hues  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible  point  in 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapohs  affords  unique 
advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  College  is  located  at 
Irvmgton,  a  pleasant  and  healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city 
limits  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  reached  by  the  East  Washington  street 
electric  cars.  The  population  of  Irvington  consists  largely  of  those 
who  have  been  drawn  thither  by  educational  inducements.  This 
gives  the  suburb  a  special  character  of  cultivation  and  good  order, 
while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions and  dangers  often  surrounding  college  hfe.  There  are  no  drink- 
ing saloons  in  the  vicinity. 

Main^  College      The  main  College  building  contains  recitation  rooms, 
Building.  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel^ 

literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak,  and  retiring  rooms.     It 
is  iieated  throughout  by  steam  and  hghted  by  electricity. 

Science  The  Science  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  mu- 

Hall.  seum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and   biologi- 

cal laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  sci- 
ences of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  materials 
have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  institution,  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have 
occupied  the  chairs  in  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working 
hbrary.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and 
equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 
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Bona  Thompson  The  Ubrary  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Library.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daugh- 

ter, Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of 
1897.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  Umestone  and  gray 
brick,  and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled 
with  'steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College 
Library  at  present  contains  about  14,000  volumes,  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive 
files  of  valuable  government  reports  and  documents. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapohs  City  Library 
Board,  students  have  free  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than 
182,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containing 
67,664  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students, 
who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  pubhcations,  week- 
lies, monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical       The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  con. 
Observatory.       struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient^ 
use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  This    comfortable    home    for    young    woman    stu 

Residence.  dents  is  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity™ 

to  the  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  anc 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences 
The  rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  hnen,  towels,  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired. 
The  rooms  are  cared  for  by  maids.  The  dining-room  service  is 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  College,  and  all  possible  pains  are 
taken  to  make  the  meals  wholesome  and  attractive.  The  Head  of 
the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young  women  living  there. 
The  advantages  of  this  home  are  offered  to  youn?  women  at  lower 
rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be 
obtained  in  private  residences.     The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
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for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance 
to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irvington;  and 
aU  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there  unless  for  some  reason 
special  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted  by  the  President.  This 
rule  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  detailed 
information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building  contains  a  main  exer- 
cising hall  thirty-five  by  fifty-eight  feet.  There  are  shower  baths, 
steel  lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who 
use  the  gymnasium  and  for  the  athletic  teams. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  Hghting  plant  and  the 
'urnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are  heated, 
IS  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building. 


FEES  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES 

The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
tation a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent.  The  fees 
payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library,  and  inci- 
dentals, exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to  16  hours, 
$40.00;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $22.00  per  semester.  Students  undertak- 
ing more  than  16  hours  will  pay  for  each  additional  hour  $2.50. 
These  fees  must  be  paid  within  ten  days  after  matriculation.  In 
addition  the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the  departments 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from 
$3.00  to  $7.50  per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordi- 
nary wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  appa- 
ratus broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $2.00 
is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged; 
the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  regis- 
tration after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00 
is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00  is  charged. 
Graduation  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Bills  must  be  paid  within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 
credited  on  a  future  semester  or  refunded. 

Expenses  of        Following  are  estimates  of   yearly  expenses  for  the 
Residence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks: 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Fees $80.00  $80.00  $90.00 

Room 30.00  45.00  54.00 

Board 144.00  144.00  144.00 

Books 10.00  15.00  20.00 

$264.00  $284.00  $308.00 
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The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room 
are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from 
$15.00  to  $27.00  per  semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $72.00 
per  semester.*  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room 
is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the 
semester  are  payable  in  two  installments  in  advance.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  some- 
what higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  at  lower  rates,  with  facil- 
ities for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While  the  College   can   not  guarantee  employment 

Self-Support.  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers 
will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing 
profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there 
is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  deter- 
mined, and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  about  being  able  to  earn 
enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self- 
support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from 
which  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance 
which  depend  upon  student  preaching. 

♦This  rate,  owing  to  the  present  uncertainty  in  food  prices,  is  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  admits  the  following  classes  of  students: 

Regular  College  Students.     (For  requirements  for  admission  and 

graduation,  see  pages  23-30.) 
Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  28.) 
Ministerial   Students,   who   may   be   either   graduates   or   special 

students.     (See  page  68.) 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree  from 

Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and  who  may 

become   candidates  for   the   degree    of    Master   of  Arts,  Master  of 

Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     (See  page  34.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes  held 

in  a  central  location  in  IndianapoHs,  and  who  may  or  may  not  be 

candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  86.) 

Normal  Students,  who  are  quahfying  for  the  teachmg  profession 

under  the  State  law.     (See  page  78.) 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 

College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in  the 
catalog  in  alphabetical  order,  excepting  students  in  the  extension 
courses. 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  days 

appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar)  are  9  to  12  a.  m. 
and  2  to  4  p.  m.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attention,  apphcants 
should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  designated. 
New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  They  will  then  receive, 
on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the  credits  granted.  On 
presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be  assigned  to  their 
classes.     Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  the  adviser  for  assignment 

to  classes.  ,     ,     ,     j  i 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  days  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration, 
unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $1.00. 
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The  following  requirements  are  in  effect  for  those  entering  as  Freshmen 
after  June  15,  1917.  For  requirements  for  those  who  have  entered 
previous  to  this  date,  see  earlier  catalogs.  Those  entering  with  advanced 
standing  must  fulfill  the  requirements  which  apply  to  the  class  they  enter. 
Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected  to 
cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less  than 
thirty-two  weeks,  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per  week. 
Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one 
hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited  except  as 
here  indicated.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  Of  this  number  5  are  definitely  prescribed,  5  are  to  be 
chosen  from  certain  specified  groups,  and  5  are  elective. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of  high 
schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does  not  excuse 
them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  requirements  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits.  These  high  school  credits 
are  accepted  only  in  the  subjects  and  to  the  amounts  named  in 
Groups  I-V  below.  No  high  school  graduate  will  be  admitted  who 
presents  fewer  than  13  units  in  the  subjects  named  in  these  groups. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  examiner 
statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be  granted.  If 
these  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  student  to  enter,  he  may  do  so 
provisionally,  receiving  entrance  credit  for  those  subjects  after  the 
completion  of  22  hours  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  is 
entitled  to  such  entrance  credit.  The  faculty,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
serves the  right  to  modify  the  first  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pos- 
sible entrance  credit. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should  present 
specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done— not  simply 
diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  When  preparatory  work 
has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate  certificates  must  be 
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presented  from  each  school,  not  simply  from  the  last  one  attended.  Blanks 
prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  apphcation.  Certiti- 
cates  upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted  must  be  signed 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  done,  ihey 
should  contain  detailed  statements  not  only  of  the  time  spent  in 
each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  four 
books  of  Caesar),  including  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  in 
science  in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

Required: 

English ^unitB 

Mathematics 2  units 

Foreign  Language  (from  Group  I) 3  units 

History  (from  Group  II) 1  ^^\^ 

Science  (from  Group  Ilia) 1  ^^i* 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-V ^  "^^^^ 

Total 1^^^^*^ 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  EngUsh,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a 
fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective,     (bee 

Group  IV  below.)  .  n  •     i   j  . 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2  units,  as  above)  includes 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  umt). 
Candidates  who  offer  more  than  the  minimum  requirement  m  Math- 
ematics may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  (See  Group  iV.) 
Quadratic  equations  must  be  offered  by  students  who  wish  to  take 
Physics  (courses  2-6)  or  Mathematics  in  College. 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history,  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follows: 

Group  I. 

Latin  1.     Beginning  course 1  ^nit 

Latin  2.     Csesar,  4  books 1  unit 
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Latin  3.     Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  ora- 
tions and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 

Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Greek  1.     Beginning    course    and    Anabasis, 

Book  1 1  unit 

Greek  2.     Anabasis   II-IV,    with   prose   com- 
position,    and     Homer's     Iliad, 

Books  MI 1  unit 

Greek  3.     Plato,     Herodotus,    or    equivalent 

authors 1  u^it 

German  1.  Beginning  course 1  unit 

German  2.  Second  year 1  unit 

German  3.  Third  year 1  unit 

French  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

French  2.     Second  year 1  unit 

French  3.     Third  year '  * '  i  unit 

Spanish  1.    Beginning  course 1  unit 

Note.— At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at 
ast  2  of  these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  of- 
red,  half-units  may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of 
ranch  may  be  accepted  if  the  quahty  of  the  work  done  appears  to 
arrant  it.  Not  more  than  7K  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 
For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess 

the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  ex- 
sed  from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College,  except 
at  he  must  take  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  foreign  language  in  CoUege. 

Group  II. 

General  History i  ^^^^ 

Ancient  History V.V.V. V>^*  or  1  unit 

Medieval  History ^  or  1  unit 

Modern  History ^  or  i  ^^-^ 

Enghsh  History ^  or  j  ^^^ 

United  States  History ^  or  1  unit 

S^^^«« Hot    lunit 

Economics ^  ^-^ 
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Note.— Credit  wiU  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  1  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  Civics  taken  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  If  2 
units  of  History  are  offered,  Y^  unit  must  be  European  History;  if 
2>^  units  are  offered,  1  unit  must  be  European  History.  Not  more 
than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group. 

Group  III. 

a      Required  {one  unit  from  the  following) : 

Physics 1^^!* 

Chemistry ^  "^^* 

Botany J  ^°!^ 

Zoology 1  ^^^* 

h.     Elective: 

General  Biology >^  or  1  ^^^^ 

Physiography >^lor  1  unit 

Botany >^  ^^?* 

Zoology >^^^^!^ 

Physiology >^  ^^^^ 

Geology >^  ^^^* 

Note.— Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 

^^"^P-  Grottp  IV. 

Wholly  elective. 

English  4.     (First   half   of   fourth    year    high 

school  English) H  unit 

English  6.     (Second  half  of  fourth  year  high 

school  Enghsh) •    H  unit 

Mathematics  5.     Algebra    through    quadratic 

equations /^  unit 

Mathematics  6.     Sohd  Geometry Y  unit 

Mathematics  7.     Trigonometry H  unit 

Quadratic  equations  must  be  offered  by  students  who  wish  to  take 
Physics  (courses  2-6)  or  Mathematics  in  College. 
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Group  V. 

Wholly  elective. 
Three  units  of  commercial  and  vocational  subjects  usually  taught  in 
commissioned  high  schools  will  be  accepted,  but  not  less  than  >|  unit 
nor  more  than  2  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  subject. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  any  admission  subjects, 
Students.  he  must   begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  deficiencies, 

those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  precedence  being 
given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be  offered  in  Heu  of  the 
deficiencies. 

If  such  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  of- 
fered by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered  by  the 
College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered  for  en- 
trance to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  semester  hours  of 
college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  preparatory 
work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
the  College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up 
under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapohs.  They 
should  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matriculation  in  Butler. 

Advanced  Students  who  present  work  of  an  advanced  grade  which 
Standing  has  been  done  in  a  secondary  school  after  the  completion 
from  Second-  of  all  work  necessary  for  graduation  and  which  is  not 
ary  Schools,  needed  for  college  entrance,  may  receive  college  credit 
for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  one  year  after  enter- 
ing College.    The  following  hmitations  will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than 
6  hours  of  college  work. 

2.  Where  3  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

3.  Where  4  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 
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5.     Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

English 3  hours         Mathematics 3  hours 

Latin 6  hours         Physics 6  hours 

Greek 6  hours         Chemistry 6  hours 

German 6  hours         Botany 6  hours 

French 6  hours         History 6  hours 

Spanish 6  hours 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may 
Standing  receive  advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  certifi- 

from  Other  cates  of  the  work  they  have  done.  It  is  highly  impor- 
CoUeges.  tant  that  these  statements  be  sent  in  three  weeks  before 

the  beginning  of  the  semester.  They  must  include:  (a)  A  statement 
of  the  work  done  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  This  state- 
ment must  come  directly  from  the  school  where  the  work  was  done, 
(b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the  College  credits  that  have  been 
earned.  Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied, 
ground  covered,  number  of  weeks,  and  number  of  hours  of  recitatior 
per  week.  In  case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance 
requirements  are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  numbei 
of  college  credits  will  be  apphed  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  apphcation  must  be 
made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earfier.  It  is 
desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their 
statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No 
student  from  another  college  will  he  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of 
a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  Any  person  may  be  admitted  as  a  special  student  and  al- 
Students.  lowed  to  pursue  a  special  course  of  study  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  . 

1.     He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  received 

the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  he  proposes  to  take 

and  of  the  committee  on  special  studies.     A  certificate  of  age  must 

accompany  the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2      Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view  wiU  be  accepted  as 
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special  students,  and  no  appHcant  for  a  special  course  will  be  admitted 
unless  urgent  need  of  such  course  shall  appear. 

3.     No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed  to 
become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures 

4  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular 
students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quahty  of  work  performed 
and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The  faculty  may 
at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privileges  if  it  appears 
that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 

Preengineering  Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  courses  in 
and  Premedical  medicine,  engineering,  and  allied  sciences  may  take 
Courses.  at  Butler  College  many  courses  which  will  prepare 

them  for  their  future  work.  Such  students  should  declare  their  inten- 
tions on  entering  Butler  College,  and  should  consult  the  instructors 
whose  courses  are  more  immediately  applicable  in  the  scientific  profes- 
sions Students  who  take  their  "premedical"  courses  at  Butler  Colle-e 
should  take  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Biology  1  and  2  in  their  Freshman 
year,  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts  in  later  years. 
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The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four 

^^ir'addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  23),  there  are  required 
for  graduation  120  hours  of  class  instruction  and  8  hours  of  physical 
training.    An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester, 

or  an  equivalent.  .      ,     i  u       i. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  2  to  3  hours  m  the  laboratory 
are  equivalent  to  1  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of  15  or  lb 
hours  each  semester.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  president  and  adviser.  Freshmen  may  not  take 
more  than  6  hours  and  two  courses,  and  Sophomores  not  more  tha^  8 
hours  and  two  courses,  in  one  department  during  one  semester  If  a 
student's  average  grade  for  the  semester  next  preceding  shall  have 
been  as  high  as  80,  he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18 
hours;  if  as  high  as  85,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  m  no  case 
may  he  take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester,  l^or 
each  additional  hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  These  restric 
tions  do  not  apply  to  com-ses  in  physical  training.  All  work,  to  re- 
ceive credit,  must  be  done  in  class.  ^  ,_  ,  ,  *  . 
The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees.  Bachelor  ot  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  following  requirements  for  graduation  are  in  effect  for  those  who 
have  entered  previous  to  June  15,  1917;  for  those  entering  after  this 
date,  see  page  32. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
1  Required  SuBJECTS.-(a)  Six  years  of  foreign  language  are 
required  for  entrance  and  in  college.  Students  offering  the  mini- 
mum (3  units)  of  language  (Group  I)  for  entrance,  must  elect  six 
semesters  (not  less  than  26  hours)  of  foreign  language  in  all.  For 
every  additional  unit  of  foreign  language  offered  for  entrance,  two 
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semesters  may  be  deducted  from  the  six  required  in  college  Thus 
I  a  student  who  presents  4  units  of  foreign  language  for  entrance 
I  wiU  take  four  semesters  (not  less  than  20  hours)  in  college.  One  who 
presents  5  units  will  take  two  semesters  (not  less  than  10  hours) 
I  One  who  presents  6  units  is  relieved  from  the  college  language  re- 
:  quirement.  In  any  case,  however,  the  total  required  work  in  foreign  Ian- 
guage  for  entrance  and  in  college  (six  years'  work  in  all)  must  not  be 
divided  between  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  languages,  and 
must  include  at  least  three  years'  work  in  some  one  language 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  2  units  of  laboratory  science 
(Group  Ilia)  for  entrance,  must  elect  10  hours  of  such  science  in  sub- 
jects  not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  20  hours  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  during  the 
second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  must  be- 
?m  at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40 
lours  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours 
nust  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects 
ipproved  by  that  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 

'7  l^ni  u^'^'  *''"  "^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^"'  ^^^^  t«  «t^dents  who  are  cred- 
ted  with  90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German,  1,  2;  French  1  2-  Suanish 
,  2;  Enghsh  1.  2;  Mathematics  1,  2.  '    '  ^ 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restrictions  and 
rerequisues  hat  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  he  wishes 
0  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
iser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
.^least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  grad- 
ition  must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
=re  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  20)    the 
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student  may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  student's  major  subject 
must  be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  m  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
in  German  and  two  in  French.  Candidates  for  this  degree  who  offer 
three  foreign  languages  will  be  required  to  offer  only  two  years  m  each 

^Tn^'aU  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

The  following  requirements  for  graduation  are  in  effect  for  those  who^ 
enter  after  June  15,  1917.  Those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing 
after  this  date  must  fulfill  the  requirements  which  apply  to  the  class  they 
enter.    (See  page  30.) 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Of  the  120  hours  required  for  graduation,  42  are  more  or  less  definitelj^ 
prescribed  and  78  are  elective  under  the  following  conditions: 

I.    English. 

Ten  hours  are  required.  In  all  normal  cases  this  must  be  taken  in  th(| 
Freshman  year.  Any  student  who  enters  with  advanced  standing 
beyond  the  Freshman  year  may  be  exempted  from  the  requuement  ii 
English,  provided  he  has  credit  for  not  less  than  6  hours  of  college  worl 

in  English. 

II.    FoEEiGN  Language. 

The  total  required  work  for  both  entrance  and  College  is  five  years 
At  least  0  hours  in  College  are  required  of  every  student^  Those  wh 
enter  with  the  minimum  (3  units)  are  required  to  take  20  hours.    Thos 
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who  enter  with  less  than  3  units  are  required  to  take  6  hours  in  College 
for  each  unit  of  deficiency.  For  every  additional  entrance  unit  offered 
HI  excess  of  3  units,  6  hours  may  be  deducted  from  the  required  20;  those 
who  enter  with  4  units  are  required  to  take  14  hours;  those  who  enter 
with  5  units  are  required  to  take  8  hours.  But  those  who  enter  with 
more  than  5  units  are  required  to  take  at  least  6  hours.  The  total  re- 
quired work  for  both  entrance  and  College  (five  years  in  all)  must  not  be 
divided  between  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  languages,  and  must 
include  at  least  three  years  in  some  one  language. 

III.     Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology.) 
I      Ten  hours  are  required.     If  no  laboratory  science  (Group  Ilia)  is 
offered  for  entrance,  20  hours  of  laboratory  science  must  be  taken.    If 
1  unit  of  laboratory  science  is  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  laboratory 
science  must  be  taken.    Even  if  2  units  of  laboratory  science  are  offered 
•  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  mathematics,  or  science  (with  or  without 
;  laboratory  work),  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  Junior  year. 

IV.  Social  Science. 

(Philosophy,  History,  Biblical  Literature,  Sociology, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science.) 
Sixteen  hours  are  required. 

V.  Major  Subject. 
At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40  hours  in 

Jloseiy  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours  must  be  taken 
n  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects  approved  by  that 
iepartment. 

VI.     Elective  Subjects. 
Any  student  who  has  satisfied  the  requirements  enumerated  above 
nay  freely  elect  the  remaining  hours  from  any  courses  which  count 
oward  the  A.  B.  degree,  subject  to  the  following  Hmitations: 

1.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

2.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  requirements) 
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will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  credited  with 

90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  Spanish  1.  2;  English 

1, 2;  Mathematics  1,  2.  .  ,     ,        i  •  j 

3.     AH  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser,  and 

subject  to  his  approval. 

VII.    Students  fkom  Other  Colleges. 
Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take  at 
least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  CoUege  before  receiving  the 

degree.  ^^ 

VIII.    Standard  op  Work. 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  gradua- 
tion must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  20)  the 
student  may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.     The  student's  major  subject 
must  be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  five  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
in  German  and  two  in  French.     It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  Latm 

^nln  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Students.  Master  of  Science  on  apphcants  holding  the  correspond- 
ing baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  appUcant's  undergraduate 
work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that 
such  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  this  College.     Apphcants  who  have  not  completed  the  nee- 
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essary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  the 
required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  and 
elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  be 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  advanced  degree. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate 
course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the 
close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. In  all  cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed 
graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted. 

Requieements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least  one 
year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects  in 
which  a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study  This 
year  must  be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  College,  but  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  pro- 
ficiency m  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis  and 
examination,  and  the  degree  is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed 
period  of  work. 

The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the 
iegree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  appHcant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to 
iiandidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done 
or  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
it  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15  he 
aust  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study 
or  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee. 

2.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  such 
8  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  his 
ia]or  studies;  and  his  abihty  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  examination 
efore  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 
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3  The  appUcant  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  which 
shall  be  advanced  consecutive  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study. 
A  minimum  grade  of  70  is  requu-ed  for  all  graduate  work.  This  work 
may  consist  (1)  of  subjects  assigned  to  the  individual  apphcants,  and 
(2)  of  lines  of  study  selected  from  advanced  undergraduate  work  it 
shall  not  include  any  of  the  following:  (a)  Required  undergraduate 
work:  (b)  courses  which  have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to  under- 
graduates who  are  credited  with  90  hours  (see  page  31);  (c)  courses  of 
a  professional  character  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  or 
elsewhere.  Not  more  than  15  hours'  work  credited  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  can  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Master 

of  A  v\ s 

4  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on 
a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  ot 
this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  academic  year 
in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred.  The  thesis  must  be 
finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.  K  accepted 
a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must 
be  deposited  in  the  College  Library  by  June  1. 

5  The  applicant  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  pubUcly  announced,  for  oral 
examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his  thesis^ 
This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  ot 
the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other 

professors.  ^  i  <.^  on 

An  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete  30 
hours  ot  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.     These  30  hou 
must  be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours 
in   one  and  10    in    the   other.     A   student   holding  the  degree  o 
Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  o 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  this  institution,  in  order  to  become  a  cand.dat 
for  the  degree  ot  Master  ot  Science.     Any  one  holdm.  the  degree  o 
Bachelor  ot  Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank  to  th.s  ma 
become  a  candidate  tor  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfimw 
the  requirements  for  that  degree.     In  all  other  respects  the  require 
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ments  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
see  page  69.  *^ 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Students  are  graded  in  each  subject  pur- 
sued during  the  semester.  A  student  faihng  in  any  subject  must 
make  such  failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course.  Absence  from  examination  counts  as  failure 
when  not  previously  arranged  with  the  instructor.  A  student  taking 
an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  appointed  for  his  class  or 
a  student  coming  from  a  preparatory  school  or  other  institution  and 
takmg  an  examination  for  advanced  standing  must  first  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  the  sum  of  $2.00  for  each  subject  in  which  the 
exammation  is  to  be  taken.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  maximum  of 
ifees  for  such  examination  exceed  $5.00  in  any  semester.  All  such  fees 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  fund. 

Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations,  a 
Reports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  stu- 

dent IS  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnestly 
requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  regis- 
trar of  any  failure  to  receive  it.     These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

btudents  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  passing 
^ade,  and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester  will  indicate, 
ilso  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  requirements  and  pre- 
icribed  work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  hours  toward  graduation 
lue  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
owing  year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  appUed  for  by  at  least  five 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-hoHday  is  Monday. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1917-'18. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  II. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5).  ,  c.        j  f'i\ 

Three-hour  courses  meet  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday:     ^6) 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:     (2)  W.  F. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Gelston. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  to  acquire 

Statement.  knowledge  of  the  language,  literature,  and  institutions 
of  ancient  Rome.  There  is  much  insistence  on  oral  reading  as  weU 
as  upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  advanced  courses 
are  so  arranged  that  different  authors  and  works  will  be  studied 
in  alternate  years  in  order  to  afford  the  student  as  broad  a  field  m  his 
reading  as  possible. 

Courses. 

A       Cicero:   Select  Orations.    Review  of  forms  and  syntax.   St^idy  of 
word  formation.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

B.     Vergil:    ^neid.    ^^^^^  I' I^' ^^^ '^^"'*^^^jj  ^3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

Courses  A  and  B  are  intended  for  students  who  have  two  entrance 
units  of  Latin  only.  Students  who  have  completed  these  courses 
satisfactorily  will  be  admitted  to  Latin  1. 
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1.  Livt:  Books  I,  XXI.  Writing  of  Latin  once  a  week.  This 
course  is  intended  to  develop  the  student's  power  to  read 
Latin  of  average  difficulty  with  intelligence  and  comparative 
ease.  The  legends  of  early  Rome  and  their  relations  to  history 
will  form  an  interesting  phase  of  the  study.  Minimum  prerequi- 
site, three  units  of  entrance  Latin.  However,  students  electing 
Latin  1  as  a  rule  will  have  offered  four  units  of  entrance  Latin. 

I  (5)  9:00 

2.    Horace:   Odes   and   Epodes;    Catullus:   Selections.     By   this 

time  the  student  ought  to  have  gained  sufficient  mastery  of 

the  language  to  enable  him  to  give  most  of  his  attention  to  the 

hterary  study  of  the  authors  read.  II  (5)  9^00 

3a.  Roman  Comedy:  Several  plays  of  Plautus  to  be  read  rapidly. 
Study  of  the  Roman  theatre.  I  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*3b.  The  Architecture  and  Monuments  op  Ancient  Rome:  An 
outhne  course  in  the  principles  and  development  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, as  shown  by  the  Forum,  imperial  palaces,  etc.  Lectures 
(lUustrated  with  stereopticon),  recitations,  and  reports.  Open  to 
upper  classmen,  and  to  Freshmen  with  special  permission. 

I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
4a.  Selections  from  the  Latin  poets  of  the  early  republic  and  empire. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*4b.  History  OF  Latin  Literature:    Textbook  and  lectures.     Eng- 
hsh  translations.    Photographs  of  Italy  and  other  illustrative  ma- 
terial are  used.  H  (3)  w.  F.  10:30 
*Cour8e8  3b  and  4b  are  intended  to  accompany  3a  and  4a,  but  may 
be  elected  singly.     Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required. 

The  prerequisites  of  the  following  courses  are  Latin  1,  2,  3a  4a  or 
an  equivalent:  '      ' 

11.     Lucretius:   De  Rerum  Natura,  I,  III,  and  V,  read  with  regard  to 
the  hterary  and  philosophic  aspects  of  the  poem. 
Martial:   Selected  epigrams.  I  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  1:30 
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12.  Vergil  AND  THE  Epic:  ^Eneid  VII-XII ;  selections  from  the  Geor- 
gics.  This  course  will  enable  students  to  finish  the  entire  .Eneid. 
The  books  will  be  read  rapidly.  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

[13.    Cicero's  De  Officiis.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1 :301 

[14.    Ovid's  Fasti,  Tristia,  and  Heroides.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30] 

15.  Cicero:  Rapid  reading  of  selected  orations  and  letters  not  com- 
monly read  in  earher  courses.  Cicero's  part  in  the  events  of  his 
tinie.  1(3)  T.Th.S.  1:30 

Provisional.  Either  course  11  or  course  15  will  be  given,  but  not  both. 

GREEK. 

Assistant  Professor  Weaver. 

General  In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work 

Statement.  toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In 
the  elementary  course  the  students  cover  rapidly  the  work  commonly 
done  through  a  more  extended  period  in  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek.  Rouse's  First  Book  in  Greek  and  Rouse's 
Greek  Boy  at  Home.    Xenophon's  Anabasis.  I,  II  (5)  9:00 

3,  4.     Homer:     lUad.     Mythology  and  Mycenaean  Archaeology. 
Plato:     Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.    Sight  reading. 

I,  II  (5)  10:30 

5,  6.  Greek  Tragedy  :  The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  trag- 
edy considered  and  special  study  made  of  several  selected  trage- 
dies. Study  of  the  Greek  theater.  Prerequisite,  Greek  1  to  5  or 
an  equivalent.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:00 
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7,  8.  Greek  Mythology  and  Art:  For  this  course  no  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  required.  The  main  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  Myths  of  Greece  as  being  necessary  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  literature  in  general.  The  work  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  English  and  Greek 
literature.     Open  to  all  students.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

(10.    Modern  Greek.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Greek:  See  page  71.  I  (5)  9:00 
Propbssor  Morro. 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation.  See  page  72.  11  (5)  9:00 
Propessor  Morro. 


HEBREW. 

Professor  Underwood. 

19,  20.  Grammatical  Principles  of  the  Language:  The  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary,  translation  of  Genesis  I-VIII,  and  selections 
from  Samuel  and  Kings.  Texts:  Harper's  Hebrew  Method 
and  Manual  and  Elements  of  Hebrew.  Prerequisite,  60  hours  of 
coUege  credit.  I^  H  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  1:30 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

ieneral  The  College  Library  has  a  small  but  well-chosen  col- 

Itatement.  lection  of  German  books;  this  collection,  supplemented 
y  those  of  the  Indianapolis  PubHc  Library  and  of  the  Indiana  State 
.ibrary,  which  have  a  uniformly  generous  policy  toward  the  buying 
f  German  works,  makes  possible  a  very  satisfactory  study  of  German 
terature.  The  object  of  the  first  two  and  one-haK  years'  work  is  to 
-oable  students  to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;  in 
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the  last  year  and  a  haU  the  study  of  the  language  is  subordinated  to 
the  study  of  literature. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  hav€ 
the  value  of  three  hours  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  A  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college  stu- 
dents.  The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  partially  subordinatec 
to  the  direct  method  of  acquiring  the  language.  As  far  as  pos- 
Bible  German  is  spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginning 
I,  II  (5)  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  11:3( 
Professor  Baumqartner  and  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

3,  4.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  also  planned  as  a  unit,  but  thi 
'  courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit.  A  thorough  gram 
matical  review  based  on  a  book  hke  Vos'  Essentials  of  German 
Graded  texts  are  jead  and  made  the  basis  for  classroom  con 
versation  in  German  and  for  composition.  The  student  is  urge( 
not  to  translate  but  is  taught  to  understand  German  withou 
the  interpolation  of  the  Enghsh  medium.  I,  II  (5)  9:01 

Professor  Baumqartner. 
5.     Modern  Prose:     In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  dig 
cussed  in  German.     Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chap 
ters.  1(3)  T.Th.S.  11:3 

Professor  Baumqartner. 
6      Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhehn,  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  Goethe' 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  or  similar  works  of  these  authors  ar 
studied  in  detail.    An  attempt  is  made  to  round  out  a  picture  o 
each  of  these  authors. 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cove 
the  more  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature.  The  ir 
structor  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  first-year  students. 
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15.  Schiller:  Schiller's  life  and  works  with  the  literary  movements 
in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  treated  in  lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  His  most  important  dramas,  ballads,  historical  and 
critical  works  will  be  studied.  I  (2-3)  W.  1 :30-3:30 
Professor  Baumgartner. 

16.  Goethe:  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  will  deal  with  the  social 
conditions  in  Goethe's  time  and  with  the  Hfe  and  works  of  the 
author.  A  study  wiU  be  made  of  his  most  important  lyrics,  novels, 
dramas,  and  criticism.  II  (2-3)  w.  1:30-3:30 
Professor  Baumgartner. 

[17, 18.     History  of  German  Literature.] 

[19.   The  Modern  Novel  and  Drama.] 

[20.   Introduction  to  Lyrical  Poetry.] 

[22.   Goethe's  Faust.] 

[24.   Lessinq's  Laokoon  and  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie.] 

25,  26.  These  are  thesis  courses  and  are  given  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  credits  by  ar- 
rangement. Such  topics  as  these  have  been  treated  in  the  past: 
The  German  Satire  During  the  Reformation;  Lessing  as  Critic  and 
Philosopher. 
Professor  Baumgartner. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

I  Professor  Greene. 

Professor  Paul. 

Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

General  A  course  in  French  extending  over  four  years  is  offered, 

Statement.  in  Spanish,  over  two  years.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
icqmsition  of  a  sufficient  command  of  these  languages  to  enable  the 
itudent  to  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  thought,  life,  and 
spirit  of  France  and  Spain  as  expressed  in  their  hteratures.  It  is  intended 
hat  the  composition  and   conversation  features  of  the  courses  shall 
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give  the  student  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  French  and  Spanish  with 
a  fair  degree  of  correctness.  The  College  Library,  aided  through  special 
arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library,  places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  students  of  the  department  a  well-chosen  collection  of  French 
texts  and  criticism,  as  well  as  of  works  on  France  and  the  French. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous.     Both  must  be  taken  to  receive 

credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 

the  value  of  3  hours  each. 


Courses  in  French. 

Professor  Greene. 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

1,2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous):  This  course  consists  of 
the  study  of  gr:immar,  composition,  and  the  reading  of  easy 
French,  including  at  least  one  play  and  extracts  from  French 
historians.  There  is  constant  practice  throughout  the  year  in 
pronunciation  and  in  writing  from  dictation  with  a  view  to 
training  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  The  commoner  idioms  are 
learned  through  daily  drill  in  conversation. 

I,  II  (5)  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  1:30 
Professor  Greene  and  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

3a,  4a.  Second  Year.  The  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  ability 
to  read  modern  French  prose  and  poetry  with  ease  and  appre- 
ciation, and  at  giving  some  practice  in  advanced  composition. 
The  best  poetry,  plays,  short  stories,  and  novels  of  some  more 
recent  French  masters  are  read,  in  or  out  of  class,  and  discussed 
—Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Dumas  fils,  Balzac,  Sand,  Daudet, 
Augier,  Musset,  Maupassant,  France,  and  Loti.  Selections  from 
some  modern  French  historian  are  read.  Six  lectures  each  semes- 
ter on  the  development  of  French  Uterature.  The  course  em- 
phasizes the  development  in  the  student,  through  analysis  of 
French  style,  treatment,  and  character,  of  a  sound  hterary  ap- 
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preciation.    The  use  of  spoken  French  in  the  classroom  is  in- 
ci'eased.  I,  n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

Professor  Greene. 

3b,  4b.  Second  Year.  This  course  includes  drill  in  conversation,  com- 
position, and  rapid  reading.  It  is  designed  for  business  and  trav- 
eling purposes  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  contemporary 
France  through  articles  in  the  best  of  current  French  newspapers 
and  magazines— "Le  Journal  des  D^bats,"  "La  Revue  de  Paris," 
''Mercure  de  France,"  etc.  This  course  may  be  taken  alone,  or 
more  profitably  with  3a.  (No  student  will  be  recommended  by 
this  department  for  a  position  as  teacher  of  French  who  has  not 
satisfactorily  completed  courses  3b  and  4b.) 
Professor  Greene.  I^  II  (2)  W".  F.  9:00 

[11.    The  Romantic  Tendency  in  France  in  the  First  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
Professor  Greene.] 

[12.   Recent  and  Current  French  Literature. 
Professor  Greene.] 

13,  14.  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century:  A  study  of  the  great  works  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Composition.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Open  to 
students  who  have  passed  courses  1,  2  with  a  grade  of  A,  or  have 
completed  courses  3,  4.  I^  H  (3)  x.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Professor  Greene. 

15,  16.  The  Seventeenth  Century:  CorneiUe,  Racine,  Mohere,  La- 
fontaine,  Boileau.  Extracts  from  the  prose  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   Lectures,  outside  readings,  and  reports. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30     (A  third  hour  to  be  arranged  if  desired.) 
Professor  Greene. 

Given  in  1918-'19: 

17.  Recent  and  Current  French  Literature. 

18.  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

i9,  20.    A  General  Survey  of  French  Literature. 
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Courses  in  Spanish. 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous) :  Hill  and  Ford's  Spanish 
Grammar.  Hill's  Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners.  Alarcon,  El  capitan 
Veneus.  Writing  from  dictation.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation 
and  practice  in  speaking.  Students  may  not  elect  Spanish  1,  2,  and 
French  1,  2,  in  the  same  year,  unless  by  special  permission. 

I,  n  (5)  a  8:00,  b  11:30 

3,  4.  Advanced:  Syntax  and  prose  composition;  oral  work  based  on 
texts  read  in  and  out  of  class.  Lectures.  The  language  of  the 
classroom  is  Spanish.  The  texts  to  be  read  are  chosen  from  such 
authors  as:  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  (extracts);  Alarcon,  El  som- 
brero de  tres  picos;  Blasco-Ibanez,  La  Carraca;  Spanish  Lyrics 
(edited  by  Marley),  etc.  According  to  the  wishes  of  the  class,  a 
certain  amount  of  time  is  given  to  conversation  or  to  an  introduc- 
tion to  commercial  Spanish.  I,  H  (3)  9:00 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Harrison. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Assistant  Professor  Butler. 

Miss  Welling. 

General  The  Department  of  English  offers  courses 

Statement.       1.    To  give  the  student  constant  and  regular  practice  in 

English  composition;  and 

2.     To  arouse  within  him  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  English  Htera- 

ture  in  its  historical  and  cultural  aspects. 

1,  2.  Freshman  English:  Composition  and  literature.  This  course 
involves  the  writing  of  weekly  themes,  and  the  study  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  English  Hterature  in  the  way  of  rapid  survey. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  conferences.  No  student  will  be  given  a 
grade  in  this  course  whose  work  in  English  composition  at  the  end 
of  the  course  is  considered  deficient;  and  the  department  reserves 
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the  right  to  prescribe  the  work  necessary  for  the  removal  of  such 
deficiency.    Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

^  I,  II  (5)  Sections  at  8:00,  9:00,  10:30 

Professor  Harrison. 

Assistant  Professor  Butler. 

Miss  Welling. 

7,8.  Shakespeare  AND  Milton:  A  study  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
genius  as  illustrated  in  selected  plays  of  all  periods  of  his  crea- 
tive activity  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  In 
the  second  semester  Milton's  poetry  (entire)  and  selected  prose 
works  form  the  basis  for  an  appreciaton  of  Milton's  work  in 
world  literature.  Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24. 
Professor  Harrison,  I,  n  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  9:00 

23,  24.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Poetry  (exclusive  of 
Browning  and  Tennyson)— Prose  (exclusive  of  the  Novel) :  This 
course  lays  the  foundation  for  the  vital  appreciation  of  hterature 
as  an  art.  Students  preparing  to  teach  EngHsh,  and  those  who 
do  their  major  work  in  English,  must  take  this  course;  but  it  is 
designed  as  well  for  all  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  in 
modern  hterature  for  its  cultural  and  spiritual  value.  Prerequi- 
site, courses  1  and  2  or  its  equivalent.  I,  H  (5)  ii:3o 
Professor  Harrison. 

25,26.  Chivalry  in  English  Literature:  A  study  of  selected 
works  in  poetry  and  prose  of  the  14-19  century  (Chaucer,  Malory, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Tennyson)  illustrating  the  Romantic 
and  the  Historical  treatment  of  Chivalry  as  a  social  and  spiritual 
ideal  of  life.  A  continuous  course.  Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24. 
Professor  Harrison.  I^  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

[11, 12.    The  English  Novel:     Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24. 
Professor  Harrison.1 

3,4.  American  Literature:  Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English  or 
Its  equivalent.  I,  11  (5)  a  8:00,  b  11:30 

Professor  Graydon. 
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13   14.     Browning:    Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

PK07ES80R  Graydon.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th  S.  10:30 

[15.    The  English  Essay. 
Professor  Graydon.] 
17   18      Tennyson:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 
'     Professor  Graydon.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

[19,  20.     The  English  Drama. 
Professor  Graydon.] 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Professor  Underwood. 

1  2     A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  construc- 

'      tion  and  delivery  of  pubUc  addresses.    A  study  of  the  principles 

involved  in  the  conduct  of  pubhc  assembUes.       ^^        W  F  1-30 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is  to  puj 

Statement.  the  student  in  possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  thm® 
which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own  experience  and  the  large! 
problems  which  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  his- 
torical method  is  followed,  and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosopher 
required,  so  far  as  is  feasible  in  general  courses  of  an  mtroductory  char 

fliCter 

Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

Courses. 

1  Psychology:  An  introductory  course,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  science,  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  mind,  its  laws  and  processes^ 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  b.  o.Ut 
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2.  Logic:  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles,  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  The  disciphnary  value  of  the  subject 
is  emphasized,  and  constant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  criticism 
of  arguments  and  ratiocinations  of  various  types  is  provided. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

3,  4.  Ethics:  The  nature,  presuppositions,  and  history  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  morality.  A  continuous  course 
throughout  the  year.  I^  II  (2)  W.  F,  8:00 

5,  6.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greek  origin  of  philosophy  to  the  present 
time,  in  its  relation  to  the  history  and  civihzation  of  the  va- 
rious periods.  A  continuous  course  throughout  the  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  1,  2,  or  3,  4.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

7,  8.  Philosophical  Classics:  The  careful  reading  and  discussion 
of  selected  works.  The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  year  to 
year,  and  will  represent  advanced  studies  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, the  assumptions  and  principles  of  science,  investigations  in 
modern  logic,  etc.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

9.  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:  An 
untechnical  study  of  the  history  of  evolutionary  theory  from 
its  Greek  origin  to  modern  times,  and  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  significance  of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  for  an  ulti- 
mate theory  of  the  world.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2. 

I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

10.  Philosophical  Problems:  The  subject  of  this  course,  which 
will  vary  from  time  to  time,  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  more 
general  problems  of  philosophy  in  their  relations  to  the  sciences, 
and  to  cultural  interests  generally.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2, 
^^  3,  4.  II  (2)  w.  F.  10:30 

11.  Philosophy  of  Religion:  A  study  of  some  fundamental 
problems  common  to  philosophy  and  rehgion.  The  method  pur- 
sued will  be  strictly  philosophical,  and  the  contact  with  religion 
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will  be  through  its  use  as  subject-matter.    Prerequisite,  60  hours' 
credit,  which  must  include  Philosophy  5,  6.   ^  ^^^  g   ^^.3^ 

12.  Ethical  Problems:  Readings  and  discussions  of  various  types  of 
ethical  Uterature,  with  particular  reference  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  grow  out  of  poUticial  and  social  conditions.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  appreciate  the  various  movements  which  have  in 
view  moral  reform.  The  subject-matter  will  vary  from  year  to 
year,  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  class.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  1,  2  or  3,  4.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  i! 

Professor  Putnam. 

Professor  Lumley. 

Mr.  Sellick. 

General  The  courses  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociol- 

Statement.  ogy  are  included  in  this  department.  The  introductory 
courses  are  given  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students.  First,  those  pre- 
paring for  commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  pubhc  or  social 
service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  m  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Sociology,  or  allied  subjects.  The  courses  in 
PoUtical  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Law  or  Journalism.  | 

Courses. 
1  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It  is  open  only 
to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit  and  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  in  Economics.  ^  I  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Putnam. 
2.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary 
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history  of  the  United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instru- 
ments and  corporation  securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and 
the  money  market  and  foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign 
bankmg  systems;  present-day  monetary  and  banking  problems 
rROPEssoR  Putnam.  jj  ,^^  q' 

[3.     Public  Finance  and  Taxation. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

4.  Labor  Problems:  A  study  of  the  problems  and  interests  of 
wage-earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  pohcies  of  trades 
unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing  fac- 
tory acts,  employer's  Habihty,  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 

p^^-  ^  n  (3)  T.  Th.  8.  10:30 

rROFEssoR  Putnam. 

5.  Transportation:  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more  im- 
portant prmciples  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  waterways,  and 
the  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  services.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  railway  transportation,  including  financing,  consohdation,  rate- 
making  and  regulation.  I  (3)  t.  Th.  S  10-30 
Professor  Putnam. 

6.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States:     Methods  of  col- 
onizing the  American  continent;  the  land  poHcy;  the  growth  of 
industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  and  labor 
Professor  Putnam.  Summer  Term,  9 :00-n  :00 

7,8  Economic  Theory:  An  examination  of  the  writings  of  the 
leading  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.  Atten- 
tion is  given  chiefly  to  their  theories  of  value  and  distribution, 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  course  especial  attention  is  given  to  con- 
temporary writers.  I^  H  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 
Professor  Putnam. 

9.    American  Government:    A  study  of  the  national,  state,  and 
local  pohtical  institutions  of  the  United  States.     Open  to  stu- 
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dents  having  15  hours  of  college  credit.     This  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  ^his  department. 
Professor  Putnam.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  b.  11  .dU 

10     European  Governments:     A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  prmcipal 
governments  of  Europe.     Some  knowledge  of  Modern  European 
history  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  this  course_ 
Professor  Putnam.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11.30 

[11.    International  Law. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

[12.   Problems  of  Municipal  Government. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

13  14  Accounting  :  The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  a  study 
'  of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit  underlying  all  accountancy;  in- 
struction in"  business  forms  and  general  office  management;  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements  and  reports.  In  the  second 
semester,  appUcation  is  made  of  the  principles  learned  m  the  first 
semester  to  more  advanced  accounting.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
technique  of  accounts  as  appUed  in  special  fines  of  busmess,  audit- 
ing, and  the  instaUation  of  accounting  systems.  Lectures  text- 
books, and  exercises.  Prerequisite,  20  ^^^^^^^^^^Jl^.^  ^''^^\l.30 
Mr.  Sellick.  1,  H  i  )      •     • 

15  Elementary  Sociology  :  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
scientific  method  as  appfied  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena;  scope  of  the  subject;  relation  to  other  disci- 
plines; the  social  forces.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  discussions._  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing.  Courses  in  Psychology  and  Biology 
should  precede  if  possible.    Supplementary  readings  for  graduate 

^  I  (5)  s.UU 

credit. 

Professor  Lumley. 

16  Social  Evolution  :  After  a  review  of  the  development  idea,  cosmic 
and  organic,  the  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  various  forms  | 
of  association  studied  in  the  first  semester  (course  15)     Attent  on  . 
is  given  to  the  folk-ways  as  the  raw  materials  of  evolution  and  the  > 
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factors  in  the  process,  such  as  variation,  transmission,  selection 
adaptation.  Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions.  Supplemen- 
tary readmgs  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite,  course  15  or  its 
equivalent.  jj  ^     g.^^ 

Professor  Lumley. 

.  Immigration:  An  outline  study  of  the  sources  and  extent  of  im- 
migration to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  immigrants 
and  the  methods  of  assimilation.  Designed  to  give  students  a 
working  basis  for  a  more  intensive  examination  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  present  movement.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussions.    Prerequisite,  course  15.    Extra  readings  for  graduate 

^^'^'^-         ,  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

Professor  Lumley. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform:  With  particular  reference  to  Amer- 
ican city  problems.  A  survey  of  the  chief  methods  of  social  reform 
eugemcs,  euthemcs,  and  religion.  Lectures  dealing  mainly  with  the 
programs  of  reform;  assigned  readings  relative  to  the  pecuUar  prob- 
lems of  modern  city  life.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  more  intens- 
ive study  of  particular  social  problems.  Extra  readings  for  grad- 
uate credit.  Prerequisite,  course  15.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9*00 
Professor  Lumley. 

Rural  Sociology:  An  outline  study  of  rural  social  conditions 
designed  to  give  a  broad  foundation  for  (1)  a  more  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  special  rural  problems,  economic,  educational  re- 
hgious,  and  (2)  successful  rural  leadership  in  the  country  life 
movement.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  first-hand  investigations 
discussions.  Extra  readings  and  papers  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
reqmsite,  course  15,  except  for  seniors,  who  may  pursue  courses  15 
and  19  at  the  same  time.  I  (3)  ^  'pj^  g   10*30 

Professor  Lumley. 

American  Social  Conditions:  A  survey  of  the  social  conditions 
of  the  Umted  States,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  the  extent  and  character  of  the  chief  social  prob- 
lems. The  methods  of  deahng  with  these  conditions  are  studied 
m  courses  14  and  18.    Prerequisite,  courses  15,  16.    Lectures  wide 
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readings,  papers,  and  discussions.     Extra  readings  for  graduate 
credit.  II(2)W.F.9:00 

Professor  Lumley. 

21.  The  Country  Church:  Especially  adapted  for  those  who  are 
now  preaching  for  rural  churches  and  who  expect  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  rural  ministry.  Country  church  conditions,  causes 
of  decadence,  task  of  the  rural  church,  methods  of  improvement. 
Lectures,  readings,  papers,  and  discussions.  Prerequisite,  course 
^Q  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Professor  Lumley. 

[22.   Sociological  Systems. 

Professor  Lumley.] 
23  24     The  Folkways:    A  wide  survey  of  the  characteristic  beliefs 
'     and  practices  of  primitive  and  oriental  peoples,  chiefly  those  re- 
lating to  industry,  the  family,  and  amusements.    The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  points  of  view  of  the 
societies  studied,  as  a  basis  for  further  study  and  mterpretation. 
Open  only  to  missionary  candidates  and  graduate  students.    Lec- 
tures, wide  readings,  papers,  and  discussions,  -n,   inOft 
Professor  Lumley.                                        I,  ^  (2)  W.  F.  10.30 
25  26      Seminar:    Open  to  suitably  prepared  seniors.    The  resources 
'     of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 
Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  department^ 

I,  II  (2)  r.  i:oU-o.ou 

27.     Biblical  Sociology:    See  page  71. 
Professor  Lumley. 
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HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 
Professor  Underwood. 
Professor  McGavran. 

General  The  Department  of  History  seeks  to  give  the  student 

Statement.  an  msight  into  modern  methods  of  historical  work  and 
a  knowledge  of  results  in  certain  limited  fields.  The  courses  are  num- 
bered approximately  in  the  order  of  the  degree  of  advanced  work  in- 
volved m  them  In  general,  as  much  proficiency  as  is  practicable 
should  be  gamed  m  Latm,  French,  and  German  before  taking  History. 

Courses. 

1,  2.    Ancient  History: 

a.  Oriental  History:  A  survey  of  the  ancient  civilizations  in  the 
7  u^L  .  ^'^'  ^""^  *^'  Tigris-Euphrates,  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  a  summary  of  later  developments  in  the 
Oriental  world.     Open  to  aU  students.  I,  II  (2)  W  F   10-30 

Professor  Underwood. 

[b.     Greek  and  Roman  History. 
Professor  Underwood.] 

3.  European  History,  300-1500  A.  D.:  An  outline  course  upon 
the  history  and  institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-books,  and  collateral  read- 

^^f  *  ^  I  (5)  8:00 

Professor  Coleman. 

4.  European  History,  1500-1900:  Continuation  of  course  3  but 
may  be  taken  separately  by  those  who  have  had  two  years  of 
History  in  high  school  and  college.  II  (5)  g-oo 
Professor  Coleman. 

5.  English  History  down  to  1603:  This  includes  a  brief  survey  of 
other  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  conti- 
nent. Prerequisite,  30  semester  hours'  credit.  I  (5)  g-QO 
Professor  Coleman. 
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6     England  and  Greater  Britain,  1603-1914:  A  continuation  of 

History  5,  but  may  be  taken  separately  by  special  V^^^^^''^^-^ 

Prerequisite,  30  semester  hours'  credit.  ii  C^)  ^-^^ 
Professor  Coleman. 

11.    Outline  of  Church  History:    See  page  74. 
Professor  Coleman. 

13.  History  of  India,  Persia,  and  the  Near  East:  A  careful 
study  of  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  India,  Burmah,  and  Per- 
sia, or  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  North  Africa.  The  com- 
bination can  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  ''^\'^l'- Jl''^''^' 
readings,  conference,  and  theses.  I  (2)  W.  1* .  10  .dU 

Professor  McGavran. 

21  22      History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1916:   Advanced  course. 
'     Prerequisite,  60  semester  hours'  credit,  ^^^1^^^^^,^ ,^^  1^' ^X'.^" 
ment  of  History.  I'  lU^)  W .  i^ .  lu.^u 

Professor  Coleman. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Morro. 

Professor  Hall. 

Professor  Underwood. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student 

Statement.  an  introductory  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  es- 
sen  aTpr  nciples  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  ^e 
Planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the  mimstenal  student,  though 
all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers  ^'f^^^'^'^^^^^^^  '^, 

ligious  workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from  this  department.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  consists  largely  in  im- 
parting  a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  degree, 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from  this  depart- 
ment  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments.  N 
Xr  course  from  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  may  be  applied 
to  these  degrees. 
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Courses. 

15,  16.  History  of  Israel:  From  the  earliest  time  to  175  B.  C.  The 
course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the  rehgion  of 
Israel.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Pre- 
requisite, 30  hours'  of  college  work.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
Professor  Underwood. 

[17,  18.     Hebrew  Literature. 
Professor  Underwood.] 

35,  36.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostohc  Age  during  the  sec- 
ond. Open  to  all  students.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Morro. 

39,  40.  The  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament:  Ethical,  Social,  and 
ReHgious.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first 
semester  and  those  of  the  Apostohc  Age  during  the  second.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  35,  36.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
Professor  Morro. 

Related  Courses. 

11,  12.     Church  History.    See  page  74. 
Professor  Coleman. 

13,  14.     History  of  Missionary  Expansion.    See  page  74. 
Professor  Paul. 

19,  20.     Hebrew  Language.    See  page  71. 
Professor  Underwood. 

57,  38.     History  of  the  Jews.    See  page  72. 
Professor  Morro. 

53.    Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.    See  page  73. 
Professor  Hall. 

Jl.    Hellenistic  Greek.    See  page  71. 
Professor  Morro. 
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32,  33,  34.     New  Testament  Interpretation.   See  page  71. 
Professor  Morro. 

61.     Science  of  Religion.   See  page  71. 
Professor  McGavran. 

71,  72.     Introduction  to  Religious  Education.   See  page  75. 
Professor  Underwood. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 

Statement.  Hberal  education,  and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  ad- 
vanced work,  teaching,  and  medicine.  The  elementary  courses  in 
Zoology  and  Botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the  first  demand  and 
partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  studies. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the  ideas  of 
science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the  methods  and  habits  of  sci 
entific  investigation.  Lectures  and  recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  work,  in  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful 
record  of  his  observations. 

The  students  of  the  department  have  organized  a  Biology  Club  whicl 
holds  bi-weekly  meetings,  at  which  reviews  of  current  hterature  are  re; 
by  members  and  occasionally  papers  are  presented  by  visiting  nat 
urahsts. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $4.50  per  semester  is  charged  for  Zoologi 
courses  1-6,  inclusive,  and  for  the  course  m  Botany.    For  course  8  the 
fee  is  $1.50.    For  courses  9,  10  there  is  no  fee. 


Zoology. 


Elementary  Zoology:     (a)  General  introduction.     The  mos' 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and  prop- 
erties of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs, 
(b)     An  outhne  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  classification 
of  invertebrates.  I  (5)  10:30-12:30 


] 


u 
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2.  The  vertebrate  type  and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory  work 
on  Amphioxus,  Molgula,  Balanoglossus,  dogfish,  perch,  frog, 
lizard,  pigeon,  mammal.     Outhne  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

II  (5)  10:30-12:30 

3.  Histology:  (a)  A  study  of  the  methods  and  processes  employed 
in  microscopical  investigation,  with  practical  work  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  material. 

(b)     The  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal.     Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent.  I  (5)  10 :30-12 :30 

4.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
early  stages  of  Amphioxus  and  the  frog,  including  formation  of  the 
germ  layers;  the  development  of  the  chick  to  thirty-five  somites; 
the  early  stages  of  mammals,  including  formation  of  the  foetal 
membranes;  development  of  the  human  body.  Laboratory  work 
on  the  frog  and  chick,  covering  the  same  ground  as  the  lectures; 
the  foetal  membranes  of  mammals;  the  development  of  the  pig 
from  about  5mm.  to  adult  condition;  preservation  of  whole  em- 
bryos and  sections.  McMurrich's  Development  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Prentiss'  Textbook  of  Embryology  are  used.  Reference 
books  include  Kellicott's  Chordate  Development,  LilHe's  Em- 
bryology of  the  Chick,  and  Duvall's  Atlas  d'  Embryologie.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1  and  2. 

Lectures,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly. 

II  (5)  9:00-12:30 

5.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertbbrates.1 

6.  Mammalian  Anatomy.] 

8.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  recita- 
tions, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 
A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged.    Prerequisite,  30  hours  of  college  work. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

I  Organic  Evolution:  A  brief  historical  introduction,  covering  the 
work  of  Lamarck  and  his  predecessors,  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
Darwin's  contributions  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  after  which  the 
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more  important  later  theories  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Cas- 
tle's Genetics  and  Eugenics  will  be  used,  but  students  are  re- 
quired to  consult  also  the  pubUcations  of  deVries,  Morgan, 
Bateson,  Castle,  Montgomery,  Merriam  and  others.  Prerequisite, 
30  hours' college  credit.  11(2)  W.  F.  9:00 

[10.    Biological  Problems.] 

Botany. 

1 .  Elementary  Botany  :  This  course  deals  with  the  larger  groups 
of  plants— algae,  fungi,  Uverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed-plants-- 
whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differentiation  of  cells  and 
tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation  of  generations,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  seed.  ' 

GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended 

Statement.  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of  geological  sci- 
ence The  subject-matter  is  believed  to  include  that  which  is  most 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  collections  in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for 
illustration  of  the  work  outlined  below. 

Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and  their  work, 
as  iUustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  coral  reeff 
and  islands,  glaciers,  etc.  . 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust ;  stratified,  igneous  and  met': 
amorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults,  dykes,  mineral  vems 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North  American 
continent;  the  evolution  of  the  fife  of  the  globe.  Prereqmsite  3^ 
hours'  college  credit.  I  (3  or  5)  T.  Th.  S.  9:0(; 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brown. 
Mr.  Rene  de  Poyen. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily 

Statement.  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more 
advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  research  work, 
teaching,  medicine,  chemical  engineering,  or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  class- 
room experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations,  written  ex- 
ercises, written  examinations,  problems,  and  laboratory  work. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of 
ipparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses. 

L,  2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  :  Elementary.  The  non-metals 
and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds, 
and  the  underlying  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  scientific  method  as  illustrated  by  chem- 
istry, and  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  human  economy. 
During  the  second  semester  considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Students  who  present  chem- 
istry as  an  entrance  unit  will  receive  only  three  hours'  credit 
for  the  first  semester.  All  students  will  receive  five  hours'  credit 
the  second  semester.  Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  continuous 
course.  I,  II  (5)  T.  W.  Th.  F.  1:30-3:30,  S.  12:00-1:00 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  A  systematic  course  in  quahtative  analysis,  including  a 
comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identifi- 
cation of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry 
condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  ap- 
phed  to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1,  2,  or  an  equivalent.  I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

Recitations  W.  F.  11:30 
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4.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the 
chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analysis  of 
salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and 
3,  or  the  equivalent.  II  (5)  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  F.  11:30 

6,  6.  General  Organic  Chemistry:    Lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 

oratory work.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry,  together 
with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
typical  series  of  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course  is  especially 
recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary organic  chemistry.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30;  Recitation  T.  11:30-1 :0C 

7,  8.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  the  work 

of  course  4.  More  advanced  processes  of  analysis,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  applications.  Courses  4,  7,  and  8  include  tht 
more  typical  processes  of  quantitative  analysis.  Prerequisite 
courses  1  to  4  inclusive.  Courses  5  and  6,  or  the  equivalent,  musi 
be  taken  simultaneously  or  previously. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  Th.  1:3( 

9,  10.  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  A  consideration  of  the  more  important  theories  and  pro 
cesses  of  this  science.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2,  and  6  and  6 
College  Physics  must  be  studied  previously  or  simultaneously. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  Th.  11:3( 

[11,  12.   Industrial  Chemistry.] 

13  14.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  t. 
10,  inclusive,  or  the  equivalent,  and  who  show  special  quahfica 
tions,  may  be  assigned  special  work  along  lines  of  original  invee 
tigations,  or  advanced  problems  of  analysis,  synthesis,  or  theorj 

[15,  16.    Physiological  Chemistry.] 

17,  [18].  The  Rarer  Elements:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laborator; 
work  covering  the  elements  not  usually  studied  in  courses  in  genert 
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chemistry.  Extraction  of  these  elements  from  their  natural  sources 
their  properties,  compounds,  and  qualitative  analysis  will  be  studied 
in  classroom  and  laboratory.    Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2    3 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  S.  11:00 

[19],  20.     History  of  Chemistry:    Consideration  of  the  history  and 

development  of  the  principal  theories  and  apphcations  of  the 

science,  and  the  men  who  have  contributed  thereto.    Prerequisite 

courses  1  to  6,  inclusive.  H  ^,^  ^"'^'H'^^ 

21,  22.     Industrial  Analysis:    These  courses  include  the  complete 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  more  important  commercial  and  natural 
products.    Ihe  products  treated  will  depend  on  the  student's  pre- 
paration and  plans  for  future  work.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  to  8 
inclusive.   Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

[23,  24.     Metallurgy,  Including  Assaying  and  Metallography.] 

[25,26.     Advanced    Organic    Chemistry-Synthetic    and    Anal- 
ytical.] ^^NAl. 

[27,  28.     Inorganic  Preparations.] 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  is  $7.50  each  course- 
or  courses  5,  6   7,  8,  9   10,  17,  and  18,  S5.00.    These  fees  are  for  each 

amat";  "'"^      %"  "'T"'     ^^'^^  ^^^^^^^  -^  -^^^  f-  breakage, 
iamage  to  apparatus,  and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 

PHYSICS. 

Instructor  de  Poyen. 

general  The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  meet  the 

^a^ement.       needs  (1)  of  those  wishing  to  major  in  Vsics  and    2 
if  Xrk'Tr'  "  ^^'^^^"5>^-*«  d-™g  Physics  as^upplemen- 
7fhT^'    T      T7Z  ''"  ^^^^y^i^^l  ^^d  Celestial  Mechanics,  given 
y  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  will  be  counted  as  Physics  toward 

ether  with  laboratory  work.   Two  and  one-half  entrance  units  of  mathe- 
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matics  are  required  of  all  students  taking  Physics  in  College.   A  labora. 

tory  fee  of  $3.50  per  semester  is  charged  for  each  coarse. 

Courses. 

1  2     Elementaby  Physics:   Continuous  course  throughout  the  year, 

'    •  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  ''^^ ''f , ''f  j^'S^„^^^°f 

Physics.   This  course  will  cover  Millikan  and  Gale's  A  Firs  Cour8 

in  Physics,  and  the  chapters  on  Sound  and  Light  mMilhkan  an. 

Mill's  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  I,  H  (5)  8.00-10.O 

3  4     General  College  Physics:   Continuous  course  throughout  tl 
year     This  course  will  cover  Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Electricity  U 
CuUer's  General  Physics,  together  with  appropriate  laboraton 
work.    Prerequisite,  high  school  Physics  (1  unit),  or  Physics  1, 
FamiUarity  with  trigonometry  is  also  desirable.^  ^^  ^^^  8:00-10:( 

5,  6.     Advanced  College  Physics:    The  g™™<l  covered,  the  cre< 
'      given,  and  schedule  of  classes  to  be  arranged.  P-^erequis'te,  PhysK 
4.   Maximum  credit,  6  hours.  1,  il  s.uu-iu.vj 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Johnson. 
General  The  work  in  Mathematics  is  arranged  with  a  view 

Statement.      the  interest  (1)  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  Math 
ma  ticTIsa  means  of  general  culture,  and  because  of  the  va  uable  me 
Ta  diTcipline  which  itlffords,  (2)  of  those  who  wish  to  use  Mathemati^ 
as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  o  the, 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  investigators  in  Mathematics. 
The   courses   in   Mathematics    outlined  below    may   be   div.d 
into  elementary  and  advanced.     By  elementary  courses  are  meant  ti 
coursesTn  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometr 
diffe'ntiafand  integral  calculus.     These  courses  are  necessary 
nreoaration  for  all  the  other  courses  given  in  Mathematics. 
•^  The  more  advanced  courses  vary  from  year  to  year  m  such  a  way  t 
a  sTudent  may  receive  continuous  instruction  in  Mathematics  for  fivej 
six  years. 
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Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  college 
may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered  for 
entrance. 

Courses. 

A.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  includ- 
mg  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cyhnders,  cones,  and  spheres;  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises. 

la.  Plane  Trigonometry  :  After  developing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  apphcation 
•  of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
lb.  Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  log- 
arithms, theory  of  equations,  apphcation  of  the  principle  of 
mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method  of  solv- 
ing numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of  complex 
numbers,  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations.     Prerequisite,  trigonometry. 

I  (2)  W.F.  9:00 

2.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most  at- 
tention. Some  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  H  (5)  q-qq 

3.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field  to 
the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is  largely  a 
drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems 
desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I  (5)  8:00 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  3,  about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  fourteen  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  apphcations  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. II   (5)  g-QQ 
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5.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general  prop- 
erties of  equations,  determinants,  transformation,  symmetric 
functions,  and  the  complex  variable.     Prerequisite,  course  4. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

6     Theory  of  Equations:     Continuation  of  course  5. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

9.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry:  In  this  course  calculus  is  applied 
to  the  study  of  three  dimensional  figures.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

10.     Continuation  of  course  9.  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

George  Cullen  Thomas. 
Louise  Margaruite  Schulmeyer. 

General  The  Department  of  Physical  Training  is  designed  to  pro- 

Statement,  mote  the  best  health  of  the  individual,  to  enable  him  to 
coordinate  muscular  movements  more  quickly  and  gracefully,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  physical  symmetry,  and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  his  own  body.  To  facilitate  these  ends  a  gymnasium 
is  provided,  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and  furnished  with 
dressing  room,  lockers,  and  shower  baths.  The  gymnasium  building 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  director.  Eight  hours'  work  is 
required  for  graduation,  four  of  which  must  be  taken  in  either  the 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  woman  students  talang 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  Such  a  costume  can  be 
obtained  at  a  small  cost. 

In  case  athletics  and  the  usual  forms  of  physical  training  are  discon- 
tinued for  men  in  1917-'18,  military  training  will  be  substituted 
therefor. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION 

P  FACULTY. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

William  Charles  Morro,  B.  D,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  School  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 

Jabez  Hall,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  B.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory. 

Charles  Eugene  Underwood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and 
Professor  of  Missionary  History  and  Linguistics. 

Iarry  Clark  Hurd,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions. 

^ked  Elmore  Lumley,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
College  of  Missions. 

ohn  Grafton  McGavran,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT, 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparing  for  the 
iinistry  and  to  mmisters  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment  are: 
entral  location  m  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  about  292  000 
3pulation,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianapolis 
lording  access  to  numerous  churches  in  need  of  preachers;  stronp  city 
lurches  and  ministers  whose  work  will  repay  observation  and  study; 
ose  touch  with  the  national  headquarters  and  the  College  of  Missions 
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of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  in 
a  colle-e  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which 
gives  the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  training  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  of  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 
This  provides  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  for  the  man 
who  plans  to  do  the  work  of  the  minister. 

Students.         Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  this  department  must 
be  of  good,  well-estabUshed  Christian  character.     He  should  present 
a  letter  from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  pas- 
tor  or  from  some  person   competent  to  certify  as  to  his  integrity. 
Students  admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  regu- 
lar and  special.     Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  grad- 
uated from  some  approved  college.     In    exceptional  cases  where  the 
applicant  is  not   a   college  graduate  he  may  by  special  permission 
be  admitted  by  the  faculty  as  a  regular  student.     Special  students 
are  those  who  are  not  college  graduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do 
not  purpose  to  complete  either  the  requirements  for  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  or  the  work  of  this  department.     They  will  be  admitted 
only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.    In  no  case  will  any  student  be  admit- 
ted to  this  department  who  has  not  completed  at  least  two  years  of  the 
college  course.    Provision  is  made  by  Butler  College  for  those  whose 
training  is  deficient,  and  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Bibhcal  History  and  Literature,  the  courses  of  which  are 
listed  on  page  56  of  this  catalog.     The  provisions  of  this  department 
enable  a  student  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  Bibhcal  instruction  while 
completing  his  undergraduate  work. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommended  in  plan- 
ning their  college  course  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  m  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  classics  and  Hebrew,  and  to  take  as  a  minimum  at 
least  one  full  course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  ol 
the  following:  History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Philosophy^  Stu- 
dents who  have  neglected  any  of  these  disciplines  may  be  asked  upoi 
entering  this  department  to  make  up  the  deficiency.      Prospective  stu- 
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dents  for  the  ministry  are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
courses  announced  in  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Litera- 
ture. This  will  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  studies  for  the  deo-ree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  "^ 

Degrees.         The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
mclude    the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  wav  of  90  hours  from  the 
courses  listed  below  and  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty 
of  this  department  and  an  oral  examination.  In  meeting  these  require- 
ments for  the  degree,  the  student  may  elect  freely  from  the  courses 
hsted  below,  except  that  he  must  offer  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Old  Testament;  not  less   than   15  hours  from  the 
Department  of  New  Testament;  and  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Theology,  and  not  less  than  G  hours  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  History.      In  each  department  these  required  hours 
must  include  the  courses  marked  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bacheloi 
of  Divinity.     Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology   will   be  required  of 
all    prospective    ministers.     In  addition,  at  least  18  hours  must  be 
taken  m  one  department,  or  24  in  closely  related  departments.     In 
the  latter  case  12  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the 
remammg  12   in   subjects   approved   by   the   head   of   that   depart- 
ment.    This  will   constitute  the  student's  major  subject  of   study 
and  the  thesis  must   be  written  upon  some  topic  chosen  from  the 
held  of  the  major  study.     In  all  ordinarv  cases,  it  will  require  three 
college    sessions  to  complete  the  courses  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  to  write  the  thesis,  but  students  of  Butler 
College  may  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years  elect  from  the  De- 
partment of  Bibhcal  History  and  Literature  and  from  the  courses  of 
other  departments  listed  on  page  75  sufficient  to  make  30  hours  and 
these  will  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity     This 
enables  a  student  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  within 
two  years  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Butler 
College.     In  no  case  will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more years,  nor  will  more  than  30  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior  work 
be  credited  toward   the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     Not  more 
than  15  hours  of  work  presented  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can 
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be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  mini- 
mum passing  grade  for  all  work  counted  toward  a  graduate  degree  in 
Butler  College  is  70  per  cent.  Students  who  expect  to  take  courses 
in  this  department  are  requested  to  make  application  through  the 
head  of  the  department  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will 
be  provided.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  certain 
courses  oi  those  who  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and 
to  grant  the  diploma  without  the  degree  to  those  whose  work,  while 
above  the  passing  mark,  is  not  considered  of  quality  to  merit  the 
degree. 

The  requkements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page 
35.  This  degree  will  be  granted  for  work  done,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  except  that  no  professional 
ministerial  course  may  be  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this 
degree. 

The  College  The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
of  Missions,  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions  are  Usted  in  this  de- 
partment. This  institution  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler 
College.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Its  standards  of  admission  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Missions  have  access  to  the  classes  of  this 
school,  and  any  student  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  of  | 
Butler  College  may,  on  securing  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  this  " 
school,  elect  any  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  marked  thus  *  may  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.    Others  may  not. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Underwood. 

*15,  16.  History  of  Israel:  From  the  earhest  times  to  175  B.  C. 
The  course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the 
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religion  of  Israel.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Prerequisite,  30  hours.  I,  U  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

[*17,  18.     Hebrew  Literature.] 

*19,  20.  Hebrew  Language:  Grammatical  principles  of  the  language; 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  translation  of  Genesis  I-VIII,  and 
selections  from  Samuel  and  Kings.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1 :30 

21,  22.  Old  Testament  Introduction:  Examination  into  the  origin, 
growth,  contents,  and  general  character  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  canon. 
Professor  Underwood.  I,  n  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  9:00 

[23,  24.     Hebrew  Poetry.] 

[25,  26.    Prophets  of  Israel.] 

27.  Biblical  Sociology:  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  so- 
cial organization  and  evolution  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Elementary  So- 
ciology and  Social  Evolution  and  have  therein  shown  a  capacity 
for  original  research.  Lectures,  readings,  papers,  and  disciissions. 
Professor  Lumley.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Morro. 

*3L  Hellenistic  Greek:  Selected  passages  will  be  read  from  the 
Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament.  Principles  of  hermeneutics 
will  be  formulated  and  the  student  will  be  given  practice  in  the 
exegesis  of  selected  passages.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical 
Greek.     Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I,  (3)  9:00 

*32.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Certain  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  selected  to  suit  the  choice  and  convenience  of  the 
class,  will  be  read  critically  and  exegetically.  Prerequisite,  course 
31.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

II  (3)  9:00 
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33,  34.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Advanced  course.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  31  and  32.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

*35,  36.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second. 
Open  to  all  students.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity. I,  n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*37,  38.  History  of  the  Jews,  Greek  and  Roman  Periods:  The 
study  of  Jewish  life,  both  in  Palestine  and  in  the  Dispersion, 
from  the  conquest  of  Alexander  to  the  overthrow  of  Bar-Cochba. 
Prerequisite,  Junior  standing.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

*39,  40.  The  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament:  The  ethical,  social, 
and  rehgious  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first 
semester,  and  those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.  Re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Prerequisite,  New 
Testament  History.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

[41,  42.     The  New  Testament  Introduction.] 

THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

47.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature:  This  study  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  and  the  proper  order 
and  method  of  study  of  the  entire  course  of  the  theological  sci- 
ences. An  outline  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  literature  related 
to  them  furnishes  the  student  with  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  which  he  will  take  up  afterward  in  detail.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

48.  Outline  of  Christian  Theology:  A  textbook  will  be  used 
in  this  course,  supplemented  by  special  readings  from  related 
works.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

49.  50.     Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament: 

(1)     The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
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(2)     The  Teaching  of  Paul. 
«        (3)     The  Teaching  of  John. 

^  A  suitable  textbook  will  be  used,  but  selected  readings  from  the 
biblical  material  will  be  given  special  prominence.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

51,  52.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament:  Direct  selective 
studies  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  theological  point  of  view 
and  readings  from  authors  treating  this  study  systematically. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

*53.     Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament:     A  textbook  will  be  used  in 

this  course.  I  (2)  w.  F.  9:00 

54.  Christian  Ethics:    A  textbook  will  be  used  in  this  course. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 
HOMILETICS. 
Professor  Hall. 

55.  HoMiLETics:  This  subject  will  be  studied  by  means  of  a  text- 
book supplemented  with  sermonic  literature  representative  of  the 
history  of  preaching,  the  characteristics  of  great  preachers,  and 
the  modern  trend  of  preaching.  Students  will  be  required  to 
prepare  original  sermons.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  I  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  2:30 

56.  Pastoral  Care:  In  addition  to  a  textbook,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  present-day  work  as  illustrated  by  city  and 
country  churches  accessible  to  the  student.  Required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  courses  in  Church  History  are  intended  to  intro- 

Statement.  duce  the  student  to  the  principal  sources  of  information 
upon  the  development  of  Christianity.  Prerequisite  for  any  work  in 
Church  History,  60  hours,  of  which  at  least  10  must  be  in  History. 
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*11,  12.    Outline  of  Church  History:  A  general  survey  of  the  be- 
'  ginnings  and  development  of  the  Christian  religion.     Required 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     Prerequisite,  60  hours. 
Professor  Coleman.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*13,  14.  History  of  Missionary  Expansion:  General  course  trac- 
'  ing  the  propagation  of  Christianity  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
present  time.  Church  history  is  here  presented  from  the  view- 
point of  expansion  rather  than  that  of  doctrinal  development. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  appreciate  not  only  the  personaUty  and 
methods  of  the  great  missionary  leaders,  but  also  the  environ- 
ments in  which  they  worked.  The  following  reference  works  in- 
dicate in  general  the  scope  and  materials  of  the  course:  Early 
Period— The  New  Testament,  Harnack's  Expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity During  the  First  Three  Centuries.  Middle  Period- 
Thomas  Smith's  Medieval  Missions.  Modern  Period— G.  War- 
neck's  History  of  Protestant  Missions,  Gareis'  Geschichte  der 
EvangeUschen  Mission.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 
Professor  Paul.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11 :30 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS. 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  McGavran. 

*61.    The  Science  of  Religion:  This  course  deals  with  the  underlying 
facts  and  principles  of  religion,  its  nature,  history,  and  forms.   Lec- 
tures, assigned  readings,  conferences,  and  written  theses. 
Professor  McGavran.  I  (S)  ^'^^ 

62.     Modern  Non-Christian  Religions:    Each  student  speciaHzes  in 
some  one  of  the  four  groups  outHned  below: 

(a)  Mohammedanism. 

(b)  Hinduism. 

(c)  Thibeto — Chinese  and  Japanese  Religions. 

(d)  Primitive  Religions. 

Professor  McGavran.  I^  (^)  ^'^^ 
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67,  68.  The  Essentials  of  the  Christian  Religion:  The  fun- 
damental truths  of  Christianity  on  such  subjects  as  God,  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures,  sin,  salvation,  etc.  Comparison 
will  constantly  be  made  with  the  teachings  of  other  great  relig- 
ions on  the  same  subjects.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 
Propessor  Morro. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

*71,  72.  Introduction  TO  Religious  Education:  An  introductory 
course  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  Sunday  schocJ  work,  with 
a  brief  survey  of  all  educational  agencies  in  the  local  church. 
Prerequisite,  60  hours  of  college  credit.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

Professor  Underwood. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

For  courses  in  Pubhc  Speaking  see  page  48. 

Other  Courses. 

The  following  courses,  when  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
given  above,  may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity: 
Philosophy:     Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 
English:     Courses  5,  6,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Economics  and  Sociology:     Courses  1,  4,  15,  16,  17    18    19 
20.  »      »       » 

Other  Courses  in  the  College  of  Missions. 

In  addition  to  those  hsted  in  the  several  departments  above,  the 
followmg  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Missions  are 
open  to  election,  under  the  conditions  stated  elsewhere,  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Butler  College.  For  fuller  description  of  these  courses  see 
catalog  of  the  College  of  Missions. 
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75.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:  Japan.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  Japan.  I  (2) 

76.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:  China.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  China.  II  (2) 
Professor  Paul. 

79,  80.  The  Science  of  Missions:  A  systematic  survey  of  the  gen- 
eral task  of  world  evangelization— a  study  of  missionary  forces 
and  principles  in  the  light  of  the  Church's  experience.    Lectures, 
abundant  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 
Professor  Hurd.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

81.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man,  his  origin,  nature,  place  in 
the  universe,  and  his  destiny  in  the  hght  of  modern  science  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  aim  is  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  capacities  and  needs  of  man  as  man,  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  human  personality  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  missionary  obUgation.  Lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, and  extended  readings.  I  (5)  8:00 
Professor  Hurd. 

82.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  mankind  in  its  tribal  and  racial  diver- 
sity as  the  problem  of  missions.  The  early  migrations,  racial 
characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures,  recitations,  discussions, 
and  reports.  Prerequisite,  Anthropology.  11(5)8:00 
Professor  Hurd. 

84.  American  Missions  :  An  outUne  course  to  study  the  general  Home 
Mission  program  of  the  Protestant  Church;  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, fields  occupied  and  unoccupied,  nature  of  the  problems,  inter- 
denominational allies.    Wide  readings,  papers,  and  discussions. 
Professor  Lumley.  II  (2)  W.  F. 

85,  86.     Linguistics:     (a)  The  science  of  language,   (b)  Phonetics, 

(c)  Methods  of  studying  and  teaching  languages. 
Professor  Paul.  I>  H  (2)  W. 
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87,  88.     Chinese:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  China. 
Mr.  Chen.  j   jj  /^n 

91,  92.     Languages  of  India:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work 
in  India.    Hindi  and  Urdu  are  offered  in  191 7-' 18. 
Professor  McGavran.  i   jj  z^) 

93,  94.     Medicine  and  Hygiene  :     (a)  Elements  of  medicine,  (b)  Ele- 
ments of  surgery,  (c)  Tropical  medicine  and  hygiene. 
Professor  Hurd.  j   jj  /^n 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1917. 

Monday,  Mat  21— Saturday,  August  4. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  School  Law  of  Indiana  requires  that  all  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  must  have  at  least  twelve  weeks'  continuous  pro- 
fessional training  in  an  approved  normal  school  or  college,  or  complete 
one  year  or  more  in  a  recognized  college.  Butler  is  accredited  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  classes  A, 
B,  C,  provided  for  by  the  law. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  commissioned  and 
certified  high  schools  or  the  equivalent.  No  one,  unless  by  special  per- 
mission, will  ho  allowed  to  take  more  than  three  courses.  Courses  1  and  2 
and  any  one  of  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  give  all  the  professional  training  re- 
quired of  teachers  in  Class  A  or  Class  B. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Education.     (Required.) 

2.  Principles  of  Teaching.     (Required.) 

3.  Teachers'    Course   in   English:    Language,    Grammar,  and 
Composition.  | 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  United  States  History.  | 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics.  1 

6.  Teachers'  Course  in  Physical  Training. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each  week 
for  twelve  weeks.  The  instructors,  for  the  most  part,  are  regular 
members  of  the  Butler  College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  IndianapoHs  is  arranged 
for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses.     As  Butler  Col- 
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lege  enjoys  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of  the 
work  IS  of  great  advantage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  course. 

Recreation.  Butler  College  offers  gymnasium  facilities  and  possesses  a 
beautiful  wooded  campus  of  twenty-five  acres,  with  tennis  courts  and 

"^t  u.'.  f^"^-  -7^''  ^^^^'^''  ^'  '^^^^^'^  '^^  Irvington,  a  most  pleasant 
and  healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  hmits  of  Indianapolis. 

Expense.  $25.00  payable  on  registration,  includes  three  hours  of 

recitation,  each  day,  five  days  each  week. 

Board.  $4.00  and  up;  rooms,  $1.00  and  up  per  week. 
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FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

George  Morey  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Heidelberg;  Yandes  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  Wabash  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN. 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN. 

Milton  D.  Baumgartner,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic 

Languages. 

department  OF  romance  languages. 

Edward  Martin  Greene,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS. 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social 
Science. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  School  of  Ministerial  Ed. 
ucation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY. 

Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

James  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  Newton  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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CALENDAR. 

June  18,  Monday— Registration. 
June  19,  Tuesday— Instruction  begins. 

July  27,  28,  Friday,  Saturday— Examinations  and  close  of  Summer 
School. 

GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

Terms  of  There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission 
Admission.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are 
quahfied  to  pursue.  The  regular  class  instruction  of  the  Summer 
School  will  begin  promptly  on  June  19.  After  July  2  no  change  of 
courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for  attendance  be  given  to 
students  entering  after  that  date. 

All   classes   recite  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  and  F.     Single  courses,  one 
hour  each  day,  entitle  students  to  two  semester  hours'  credit. 

Double  courses,  two  hours  each  day,  entitle  students  to  four  semes- 
ter hours'  credit. 

Students  may  take  work  to  the  amount  of  six  semester  hours. 

FEES. 

Single  course $  6  00 

Double  course 12  00 

Laboratory  fee  for  Botany 3  00 

COURSES 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Miller. 
1.  The  Short  Story  and  Cognate  Forms:  A  study  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  short  story  as  a  hterary  type,  its  relation  to  other 
literary  types,  especially  to  the  lyric  poem,  the  personal  essay,  and 
the  one-act  play,  and  some  practice  in  the  composition  of  one  or 
more  of  these  forms.  Single  course. 
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2.  The  Dramatic  Influences  upon  Shakespeare  :  A  study  of  the 
formative  influences  upon  the  development  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
dramatist,  including  an  outline  of  the  drama  to  the  death  of 
Shakespeare;  illustrative  reading  in  folk  dramatic  material,  miracle 
plays,  moralities,  interludes,  early  regular  drama,  and  in  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries;  and 
a  brief  view  of  Elizabethan  theatrical  conditions.      Single  course. 

3.  The  Teaching  OF  English:  The  course  will  off er  a  selected  bibli- 
ography on  the  teaching  of  English,  discuss  the  organization  of 
courses  in  literature  and  composition  and  their  relations  to  other 
subjects,  and  give  some  practice  in  the  criticism  of  themes  and  in 
the  outlining  and  presenting  of  topics  in  literature. 

Professional  course. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Gelston. 

1.  Beginning  Course:   One  year's  work  to  be  completed. 

Double  course. 

2.  Rapid  Reading  Course  IN  Classical  Prose:  Constant  practice 
in  sight  translation.  Special  emphasis  placed  upon  mastering  vo- 
cabulary and  Latin  word  order.  This  course  should  be  of  interest 
to  students  who  have  had  not  less  than  three  years  of  preparatory 
Latin  or  to  those  more  advanced.  Others  should  consult  instructor 
before  registering.  Single  course. 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

1.  Beginning  Course:   Grammar,  reading,  and  conversation. 

Single  course. 

2.  Intermediate  Course  :  Oral  and  written  composition  and  reading. 

Single  course. 

3.  Teachers'  Course:  Vortrsege  ueber  Phonetik  und  Methoden  im 
Unterricht,  Conversation  und  Lesen.  Single  course. 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANISH. 

Professor  Greene. 

,     Beginning  French:    Pronunciation,  grammar,  reading,  and  oral 
practice. 

Advanced  French:  Readings  (selected  from  recent  and  contem- 
porary writers),  composition,  conversation  based  on  texts  read 
Some  discussion  of  methods  of  language  teaching.  Single  course! 
Beginning  Spanish:   Grammar,  reading,  and  oral  practice. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Putnam. 

American  Government  and  Politics:  A  study  of  the  national 
state,  and  local  political  institutions.  Party  organization  and 
methods  will  receive  consideration.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  give  as  clear  an  understanding  as  the  time  will  permit  of  what 
the  government  does  and  how  it  does  it.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  Indiana  Constitution  and  the  proposed  changes  in  it. 

Double  course. 
HISTORY. 
Professor  Coleman. 
Contemporary  Europe:   A  study  of  European  history  from  1814 
to  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  pohtical  and  eco- 
nomic developments  since  1870.    An  attempt  will  be  made  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  and  the  course  of  the  Great  War.     Single  course. 
Outline  of  Latin  American  History:    A  brief  outline  of  the 
evolution  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  in  the  New  World 
of  the  Revolution  by  which  they  became  independent,  and  of  the 
success  and  failure  of  the  various  attempts  to  establish  and  develop 
national  governments.    The  main  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  great 
names  and  the  turning  points  of  Latin  American  history,  and  upon 
the  relations  of  Latin  America  to  the  United  States. 

Single^course. 
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BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Morro. 

1.  The  Apostolic  Age:  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  half  century  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

Single  course. 

2.  Old  Testament  History:  A  rapid  survey  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  Old  Testament  period.  Single  course. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

1.  Elementary  Botany:  These  courses  deal  with  the  larger  groups 
of  plants— alga?,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed-plants— 
whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of  typical 
forms.  In  connection  with  the  above,  particular  attention  is  given 
to  cell  structures,  the  differentiation  of  cells  and  tissues,  the  origin 
of  sex,  alternation  of  generations,  and  the  significance  of  the  seed. 

Single  course. 

2.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory 
work  on  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  mammal. 

Double  course. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brown. 

The  courses  in  Chemistry  will  probably  start  some  time  in  August 
and  continue  until  complete.    The  exact  dates  will  be  announced  later. 

4.     Organic  Chemistry:   Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  recitations. 

Five  semester  hours'  credit. 

15  16.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and 
recitations.  Six  semester  hours'  credit. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

Descriptive  Astronomy  :  The  course  is  designed  for  those  wishing 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  prep- 
aration is  necessary.  In  connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  two 
or  three  nights  of  each  week  will  be  spent  at  the  observatory.  This 
time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  planets  and  their  systems, 
the  moon  and  its  surface  conditions,  the  brightness,  colors,  and 
systems  of  stars,  and  the  nebula.  The  prominent  stars  and  con- 
stellations will  be  located  and  studied.  Double  course. 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 

James  William  Putnam,  Director  of  CourseP  for  Teachers. 

John  Smith  Harrison,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  But- 
ler College.    (343  N.  Audubon  Road,  Old  Phone  Irvington  770.) 

Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College.    (5522 
Oak  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  1436.) 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  College  of 
Missions.    (5354  Juhan  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  472.) 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
and  Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School.  (2304  N. 
Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  6577.) 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  But- 
ler College.     (362  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  218.) 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the  gen- 
eral purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  mod- 
ern scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct 
use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  pubhc  schools,  in  the  study  of 
art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Butler  College  [See  Catalog  for  1915-'16,  p.  26  ff.]  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 
2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  quahfied  to 
do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work 
as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student, 
credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The  fee  for  each  course  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 

length  of  the  course.  The  fee  for  a  two-semester  hour  course  is  $6.00, 
and  for  a  three-semester  hour  course,  $9.00. 

Time  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week,  either  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
Place.  or  on  Saturday.    A  two-semester  hour  course  meets  for 

one  hour,  and  a  three-semester  hour  course  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  school  management,  these  days  are  kept 
as  free  as  possible  from  conflicting  engagements.  The  classes  meet  at 
the  Shortridge  High  School  building. 

Registration.  The  hours  for  registration  are  Tuesday,  October  12,  3:30 
to  5:30  p.  m.,  at  Room  9,  Shortridge  High  School.  Students  may 
register  also  at  the  classes  which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  wherever 
possible  they  are  requested  to  register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated. 
There  is  no  registration  fee  apart  from  the  charge  made  for  each 
sourse. 
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Work  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  stu- 
and  Credits.  dents,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  Butler 

College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this  de- 
partment counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fully  as  work 
done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  each 
course  is  indicated  under  that  course.  Each  hour  of  classroom  work 
should  require  on  an  average  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation. 
An  examination  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 
these  courses  in  heu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant  principals'  and 
principals'  certificates. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures  or 
engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  of 
the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  not 
take  examinations. 

COURSES 

ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare:    A  study  of  the  development  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
genius  as  illustrated  by  selected  plays  of  all  periods  of  his  creative 
activity.    Credit,  three  hours. 
Professor  Harrison. 

ECONOMICS. 

Industrial  History  of  the  United  States:  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  industrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing  of  industrial  de- 
velopment on  politics  will  be  pointed  out.  Such  subjects  as  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  leading  American  industries,  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  country,  the  tariff,  westward  expansion,  internal 
improvements,  and  financial,  banking,  and  labor  problems  will  re 
ceive  consideration.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Professor  Putnam. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Sociology:    The  school  is  a  social  institution 
of  incalculable  significance.    The  teacher  is  a  radiating  center  of 
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influence  in  the  school.  Those  who  are  pivotal  in  determining  the 
course  of  society  cannot  afford  to  be  without  systematic  knowledge 
of  it.  Professor  Kirkpatrick  says  "sociology  may  be  of  as  much 
value  to  education  as  psychology."  Consequently  this  course  is 
especially  arranged  for  teachers.  Some  of  the  topics  considered 
are:  Nature  of  society;  the  science  of  society;  causes,  kinds,  and 
forms  of  human  group  behavior;  classification  of  human  needs;  the 
social  value  of  education;  surveys  of  various  communities.  Credit, 
three  hours. 
Professor  Lumley. 

ETHICS. 

Ethics:  The  nature  and  history  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
morahty.  In  this  course  the  lectures  will  attempt  briefly  to  sketch 
the  main  lines  of  ethical  theory  as  represented  in  the  development 
of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  There  will  follow  a  description  of 
the  various  standards  according  to  which  ideas  of  right  and  \\Tong, 
good  and  evil,  etc.,  are  judged.  Throughout  the  course  the  subject 
matter  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  practical  personal 
relations  involved  in  politics,  business,  education,  rehgion,  and  the 
various  interests  of  the  practical  life.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Professor  Jordan. 

SCIENCE. 

1.  Geology:  An  elementary  course  in  Geology  will  be  offered  if  a 
sufficient  number  desire  it.  Geological  processes  and  their  results 
will  be  considered.  Lectures,  with  laboratory  work.  Credit,  three 
hours. 

Miss  McClellan. 

2.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  identifi- 
cation of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  fife  history  of  insects;  prepara- 
tion of  aquaria.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given  is  de- 
pendent in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory  work 
done.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  Credit,  three  hours 
Miss  McClellan. 


COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERSIANDlINSTRUCTORS. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 
James  William  Putnam,  Director  of  Courses  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Paul  Clarence  Johnson,  C.  P.  A.,  General  Auditor  of  the  Prest-0-Lite 
Co.,  Lecturer  on  Accounting. 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Butler  Col- 
lege, Lecturer  on  Banlcing. 

James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  Indiana  Law  School,  Lecturer  on 
Business  Law. 

SPECD^L  LECTURES  ON  BANKING. 

Robert  C.  Smith,  Auditor  of  Fletcher- American  National  Bank:  "The 

Bank  Statement." 
Edward  C.  Wischmeier,  Manager  of  Transit  Department  of  Indiana 

National  Bank:  "The  Transit  Department." 
Robert  F.  Keller,  Collection  Teller  of  the  Fletcher-American  National 

Bank:  "The  Collection  Department." 
George  C.  Calvert,  Manager  of  IndianapoHs  Clearing  House:  "The 

Clearing  House." 
Walter  J.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Credit  Department  of  Fletcher-American 

National  Bank:  "Credits." 
Richard  A.  Kurtz,   Manager  of  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of 

Fletcher-American  National  Bank:  "Foreign  Exchange." 
DwiGHT  A.  Murphy,  Secretary  of  City  Trust  Co.:  "Bank  Accounting." 
Evans  Woollen,  President  of  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.:  "The 

Federal  Reserve  System." 
John  F.  Wild,  President  of  J.  F.  Wild  &  Co.  State  Bank:  "Bonds." 
Henry  Eitel,  Vice-President  of  Indiana  National  Bank:  "Credits." 
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General  The  courses  in  Business  Administration  are  offered  to 

Statement.  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
larger  usefulness  and  more  responsible  positions  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
business.  Training  for  service  is  the  matter  of  first  consideration,  but 
credit  will  also  be  given  to  those  who  complete  either  course.  Should 
the  holder  of  such  credit  later  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  Butler 
College,  or  elsewhere,  the  credit  thus  gained  could  usually  be  counted 
toward  the  degree. 

The  class  in  each  course  meets  once  each  week  for  a  session  of  approxi- 
mately two  hours.  The  day  and  hour  of  meeting  is  announced  in  con- 
nection with  each  course.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  classes  meet  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 

The  fee  for  each  course  is  $12.00  for  the  year,  payable  S6.00  each  half 
year  in  advance. 

Courses. 

Principles  of  Accounting:  The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  experi- 
enced office  employees  and  business  men  generally  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  accounting  in  the  broad  sense.  It 
will  be  assumed  that  the  students  have  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping. The  point  of  view  of  the  course  is  that  accounting  is  a 
question  of  values,  and  that  the  posting  of  ledgers,  drawing  off  of 
trial  balances,  and  designing  of  forms,  while  important,  are  pre- 
liminary only;  that  the  interpretation  of  these  preHminaries  and 
the  accounting  of  property  in  all  its  forms  constitute  the  broader 
work  of  the  accountant;  that  any  statement  of  earnings  or  of  assets 
and  liabiHties  is  a  matter  not  alone  of  facts  and  figures,  but  also  of 
estimates  and  opinions.  Auditing,  cost  accounting,  and  the  pecu- 
Harities  of  different  lines  of  business  will  be  generally  discussed, 
and  separate  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  these  more  important 
special  features.  'p  y.oQ 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Business  Law:    The  course  deals  with  the  phases  of  law  which  most 
directly  concern  the  ordinary  daily  affairs  of  men,  such  as  agency, 
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contracts,  sales,  bailments,  partnerships,  corporations,  negotiable 
instruments,  wills,  real  estate,  and  similar  topics.  W.  3 :30 

Mr.  Rohbach. 

Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  A  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary  history  of  the 
United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instruments  and  corporation 
securities;  the  functions  of  banks;  the  money  market,  and  foreign 
exchange;  domestic  and  foreign  banking  systems,  and  present-day 
monetary  and  banking  problems.  T.  5:30 

Mr.  Putnam  and  Special  Lecturers. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1916. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Elma  Inez  Alexander 
Amy  Henry  Banes 
Albert  Kenneth  Barr 
Dorothy  Bowser 
Newton  Clarence  Browder 
Edith  Irene  Cooper 
Marjorie  Converse  Curme 
Alice  Lucille  Dunn 
Edith  Freda  Eickhoff 
Georgia  Fillmore 
Coningsby  Mathieson  Gordon 
William  Eldridge  Hacker 
Verna  Prudence  Harris 
Frieda  Pauline  Haseltine 
Annette  Jane  Hedges 
Floyd  Ernest  Huff 
Mary  Louise  Hughel 
Gladys  Helens  Hurst 


Fred  Harvey  Jacobs 

Katharine  Merrill  Jameson 

Charles  Karabell 

Louis  Napoleon  Kirkhoff 

Vera  Koehrinq 

Joseph  Thomas  Carey  McCallum 

Ralph  McClain 

Johanna  Caroline  Mueller 

Francis  William  Payne 

Louise  Burks  Rau 

Mildred  Alberta  Reed 

Frank  Stanley  Sellick 

Lucille  Yarlet  Sharritt 

Elavina  Sophia  Stammel 

Irma  Stone 

Irma  Weyerbacher 

Miriam  Wilson 

Fred  Walton  Wolff 


Master  of  Arts. 
Yij  Menq  Chen 


Perry  Case 


Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Roderick  Alexander  MacLeod 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Annual  Session  Ending  June  14,  1917. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Alexander,  Elma  Inez Fountain  City. 

BoGGS,  Amy  Bridgman  (Mrs.  S.  W.) New  York  City. 

BOGGS,  Samuel  Whittemore New  York  City. 

Dyer,  Blanche  Nancy  (Mrs.  C.  B.) Indianapolis. 

Griggs,  Cecil  Clyde Montclalr. 

Hill,  Thomas  Newton Elk  Falls,  Kan. 

Lemon,  Hallie Bethany,  Neb. 

Mantle,  Thomas  Guy Adair,  Okla. 

Oden,  Benjamin  Franklin Bath,  N.  C. 

Phillips,  Grace  D Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Smith,  Zona Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Taylor,  Joy  Eraser Bethany,  W.  Va. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Abel,  Charles  Calvin Indianapolis. 

Adams,  Grace Indianapolis. 

Adams,  Lucile Indianapolis. 

Adams,  Minnie  LaMotte Indianapolis. 

Addington,  Mary  Leona Indianapolis. 

Agnew,  Ralph  Leslie Centerton. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Nelle  Grant Damoh,  India. 

Allen,  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

Allen,  Frances  Virginia Indianapolis. 

Amelung,  Carl  Arlington Indianapolis. 

Amelung,  Mina  Christina Indianapolis. 

AMOS,   Armin   Julius Indianapolis. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Claude  H Indianapolis. 

Andrews,  Helen  Hunt Indianapolis. 
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Andrus,  Ivalv  Seiler Mt.  Carmel,  111 

Apple,  Chester  Dewey Oaklandon 

Atkins,  Murray  Browning Indianapolis. 

Bachman,  Charlotte Indianapolis. 

BACHMAN,  EDA Indianapolis. 

Badger,  Harriett  Minnie Indianapolis. 

BAKER,  Charles  Maxwell Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Martha  Naomi Falmouth 

Banes,  Gladys  Lillian Indianapolis. 

Banta,FayM.. Indianapolis. 

BARNEY,  Chester  Fink Crawfordsville. 

Barnhill,  Martha  Orene Indianapolis. 

BARON,  Helen  A Indianapolis. 

^^^'  C^AiL Indianapolis. 

Barry,  Helen  Annis Indianapolis. 

Bass,  Basil  N „ VVinslow. 

Baus,  Walter  Emerson Indianapolis. 

Beals,  Harriett  Christian .New  Orleans,  La. 

Beamer,  Gail  Hamilton Blcknell. 

Beck,  Hervey  Marion Brazil 

Bedford,  Hope  Vintitia *'..'.*.'.'.'.  Indianapolis. 

Bell,  Charlotte  Adelaide Indianapolis. 

BEPLER,  RALPH  Indianapolis. 

Bernstein,  Edna  Florence Indianapolis. 

BERNSTEIN,  Louis  FisHER Indianapolis. 

BiCKEL,  Eunice  Elizabeth Columbus,  Ohio 

BiEDERMANN,  HELEN  Emilie Springfield,  111. 

BiEDERMEisTER,  Irma  Mary Indianapolis. 

Billett,  Russell  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Blackford,  Clarence Finly 

Blair,  Lillian .'.'.'.'.*.'.'.■.'.■.'  .Crawfordsville. 

Bloor,  Margaret  Elizabeth Indianapolis 

Blount,  Lois  Barbara Tipton 

B0L..NDER,  Maude  L ■".' Indianapolis. 

BONHAM,  Earl  Terence Indianapolis. 

30RCHERS,  Faye  ELIZABETH Indiauapolis. 
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Bowman,  John  Mark Daleville. 

Bradley  Mrs.  Custis  J Indianapolis. 

Brayton,  John  Richard Indianapolis. 

Brayton,  Ruth  McCulloch Indianapolis. 

Brennan,  Mary  Riley Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Alice  Mae Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Althea  Emily Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Arch  Alexander Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Hilton  Ultimus Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Jean  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Mary Nashville. 

Brown,  Mary  Lucille Ladoga. 

Brown,  Roy  Lee Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Zetta  Jane Seymour. 

Browning,  Henry  Lindsay Indianapolis. 

Bruner,  Ralph  Prescott Greenfield. 

Bryan,  Arthur  Darst Tipton. 

Buck,  Joseph  Eugene Indianapolis. 

BuLLUP,  Samuel  George Indianapolis. 

BuRKHARDT,  Opal  Okuki RockvlUe. 

Burks,  Hazel   Muskogee,  Okla. 

Burton,  Katherine Martinsville. 

Bush,  Henry  Clarence Indianapolis. 

Buttweiler,  Miriam  Thayer Indianapolis. 

Canada,  Bessie  G Indianapolis. 

Cannaday,  Nellie  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Carey,  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

Carnahan,  Minnie  M Washington. 

Carr,  Arthur  Noah Greentown. 

Carter,  Alice Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Floyd  Raymond Frankfort. 

Champer,  Herman  Ellis Valley  Mills. 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Carrie  Lea Indianapolis. 

Clapp,  Climpson  Moore Indianapolis. 

Clement,  Coleman  C Kuttawa,  Ky. 

Clevenger,  Frances Winchester. 
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Clifford,  Austin  Vincent ,  Indianapolis. 

Clifford,  Catherine  Watson Indianapolis. 

Clifford,  Franklin  Wikoff Falmouth. 

Clough,  Margaret  Virginia Indianapolis. 

Cochran,  Henrietta Indianapolis. 

Cochrane,  Anna  Louise Indianapolis. 

Colbert,   Raymond   Paul Indianapolis. 

Collins,  Anna  Mary Indianapolis. 

CoLviN,   Cleon .- Indianapolis. 

Conner,  Lola  Blount Indianapolis. 

Conner,  Louise  Elizabeth Wabash. 

Cook,  Ralph  Lyman Indianapolis. 

Cooper,  Amelia  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Copeland,  Marianne  Mercer Indianapolis. 

Cornelius,  George  Hooper Indianapolis. 

Cornell,  Opal  G Indianapolis. 

Corya,  Florence  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Cotter,  Merle  Marie Indianapolis. 

CouLSON,  Carmen  Sara Indianapolis. 

Coughlen,  Bertha Indianapolis. 

Coulter,  Belle ; New  Ross. 

Courtney,  Harriet Indianapolis. 

Crozier,  Frank  Craven Indianapolis. 

Curtis,  Edith  M Indianapolis. 

Custer,  Mary  Jane Indianapolis. 

Dailey,  Edith  Christina Indianapolis. 

Dailey,  Harold  Trosseau Indianapolis. 

Dailey,  Urith  Catherine. Indianapolis. 

Daniel,  Helen Anderson. 

Daniels,  Fred Tipton. 

Daugherty,  Helen  Lois Indianapolis. 

Davidson,  Isabell Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Chester Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Lola  Merle. Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Vangie  Brewer Lizton. 

Day,  Ruth  Lillian Indianapolis. 
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Dent,  Eugenia  Smith IiK^ianapolis. 

Dessauer,  Lee  K Indianapolis. 

DiEBBEKGER,  Peter  Wesley IndianapoUs. 

DiERiCHS,  Adele Bochum,  Germany. 

Dixon,  Laura  B Indianapolis. 

DoBsoN,  Carey  Cleg Indianapolis. 

Doelker,  Jacob  Fred Indianapolis. 

Doles,  Helen Greensburg. 

DoNGUS,  Elsa  Theresa Indianapolis. 

Douglass,  Beulah  Fay Indianapolis. 

Downs,  Genevieve  Rosemary Indianapolis. 

Downing,  Lucile Greenfield. 

Duncan,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Durham,  Florence  Lee  Ann Indianapolis. 

DuRMAN,  Donald  Charles Indianapolis. 

Eagan,  Ethel  Ray .Greenfield. 

EccLES,  Grace Washington,  Wash. 

Elliott,  Anna  Blanche Columbus. 

Elliott,  Kenneth  Victor Sheridan. 

Eppert,  Geraldine Indianapolis. 

Evans,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Felt,  Elsie  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Ferree,  John  Raymond Somerset. 

Fillingham,  Muriel Vincennes. 

FiNDLEY,  Glenn  Franklin Indianapolis. 

Findley,  Helen  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

FiNDLEY,  Katharine  Ida Indianapolis. 

Fisher,  Marjorie  Carolyn Indianapolis. 

Fitzgerald,  Marie Indianapolis. 

Fleck,  Leslie  Elmer .Indianapolis. 

Foltzenlogel,  Mae Indianapolis. 

Foreman,  Agnes  Lynn Indianapolis. 

Foster,  Fred  Herschal Indianapolis. 

France,  John  Harold Indianapolis. 

Franke,  Helen  Marie Indianapolis. 

Frankfort,  Martin Indianapolis. 
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Frey,  Ruby  Clara  (Mrs.  C.  A.) Indianapolis. 

Fuller,  Dean  Weston Indianapolis. 

Fuller,  Florence  Indianapolis. 

Fuller,  John  Louis  Hilton Indianapolis. 

Gaines,  Asthore  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Gannon,  Elsie  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Garner,  Vance  Nellie Brownsburg. 

Garver,  Robert  William Indianapolis. 

Garvin,  Seaborn  Clayton. Indianapolis. 

Gibbons,  Pearl Eagle  Pass,  Tex. 

GiLLMAN,  Waide  EARNEST IndianapoUs. 

GoFF,  Esther  Elizabeth Russellville. 

GoLDRiCH,  Kate  Reynolds Indianapolis. 

Good,  John  Charles -.Indianapolis. 

Gore,  Edith  Emily Indianapolis. 

Goth,  Charles  Richard Indianapolis. 

Greenlee,  Alice Atchison,  Kan. 

Griffin,  Eleanor  (Mrs.  O.  B.) Indianapolis. 

Griswold,  Dorothy  Rupert Indianapolis. 

Groff,  Helen  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Groff,  Mary  Frances Indianapolis. 

Grubb,  Everett  L Indianapolis. 

GuNsoLus,  Charles  Henry Indianapolis. 

GWARTNEY,  Edith Indianapolis. 

GwYN,  Russell  Taylor Indianapolis. 

Habbe,  Ruth  Salome Indianapolis. 

Hadden,  Claude  Eugene Indianapolis. 

Hagemier,  Clarence  Frederic Indianapolis. 

Hagemier,  Oscar  Christopher Indianapolis. 

Haggard,  Esther  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Hall,  Newell  Pratt Indianapolis. 

Hamilton,  Julia  Mae Indianapolis. 

Hamilton,  Marie  Louise Rensselaer. 

Hanby,  Leroy  Clarkson Middletown. 

Harlan,  Avery  Stark Indianapolis. 

Harman,  Josephine  Rose Indianapolis. 
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Harris,  Genefrede Crawfordsville. 

Harshman,  Gertrude  Helen  Anna Indianapolis. 

Hartman,  Samuel  Marvin Indianapolis. 

Harvey,  George  Philip Indianapolis. 

Harvey,  Theodore  Reese Indianapolis. 

Haskins,  Ada  Thelma Indianapolis. 

Hawke,  Matilda  Hannah Indianapolis. 

Hayden,  Elsie  Birdell Indianapolis. 

Hayes,  Ruth  Helen. Indianapolis. 

Hazzard,  George  Barbee Indianapolis. 

Heathco,  Frank  Leslie Indianapolis. 

Heathco,  Nell  Elizabeth. Indianapolis. 

Heaton,  Mildred  Frances Kokomo. 

Hecker,  Gertrude  June Indianapolis. 

Hendren,  Charity  Ann Indianapolis. 

Hendren,  Edith  Eulalia Indianapolis. 

Hendrickson,  Ruth. Indianapolis. 

Henninger,  Mabel  Marie .Anderson. 

Hernandez,  Remberto  Armando Winona  Lake. 

Hert,  Ida  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Heuser,   Mabel  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Heuss,  Sarah  Esther Indianapolis. 

Hiatt,  Louise  Margeret Indianapolis. 

Hickman,  Ruth  Gertrude Lizton. 

HiGGiNS,   Cordelia  Carney Lebanon. 

Hill,  Hazel  Sara Indianapolis. 

Hill,  Mildred  Ross Indianapolis. 

HiLLiGoss,  Frank  Morton Greenfield. 

Hinds,  Roscoe  Emerson Livingston,  Tenn. 

HoAGLAND,  Virgil  Cecil Indianapolis. 

HoDGiN,  Agnes  Teresa Indianapolis. 

HoLLADAY,  Clara  Elinora Indianapolis. 

Holland,  Eanos  Chester Indianapolis. 

Kolsen,  James  Noble Sumner,  111. 

Hopkins,  Helen   Brazil. 

Hopping,  Andrew  Daniel Indianapolis. 
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Hopping,  Margery  McCrary Indianapolis. 

Hosier,  Herman  Russell Indianapolis. 

Hoss,  Alma  Clara Indianapolis. 

HuGHEL,  JosiE  Genieve IndianapoHs. 

Hughel,  Myron  Mathias Indianapolis. 

Humphrey,  Harry  George Lynn. 

Hunt,  Irene  Brooks Indianapolis. 

Hunter,  Monta  Pauline Columbus. 

Hurt,  Lewis  Albert Indianapolis. 

Hyde,  Fannie  Violet Indianapolis. 

Iske,  Alvin  George Indianapolis. 

Jackson,  Helen  Indianapolis. 

Jaehne,  Helen  Coulter Indianapolis. 

Jameson,  Henry  Michener Indianapolis. 

Jarrett,  Ottice  Francis Indianapolis. 

Jay,  James  Nelson Valley  Mills. 

Jeffries,  Renzie  Andrew Greenfield. 

jEssup,  Mildred  Katherine Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jeter,  Anna  Louise Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Halford  Luther Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Howland  Atkinson Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Myrtle  May Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Nancy  Griffin Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Roy  Oliver Shoals. 

Johnson,  Ruby  Agnes Freedom. 

Johnston,   Gilbert Indianapolis. 

Jordan,  Ruth  Low  (Mrs.  H.  E.) Indianapolis. 

Joyce,  Bess  Katherine Kokomo. 

Judy,  Ferris  Mills Richmond. 

Junqe,  Anna  Elizabeth Cumberland. 

Karns,  Kathryn  Anne Indianapolis. 

Keller,    Mabel Indianapolis. 

Kennedy,  Lela  Florence Indianapolis 

Keppel,  Nina  May Indianapolis. 

Kerrick,  Mrs.  I.  J Indianapolis. 

Kershaw,  Neil Indianapolis. 
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Kester,  Blanche Noblesville. 

KiBLER,  Jackson  Daniel Grafton,  Pa. 

Kingsbury,  George  Hunt Indianapolis. 

KiNGSLEY,  Hubert  Crosier Lawrence. 

KiNNEMAN,  Doris  Bob Goodland. 

Kirchner,  Ralph  Waldo Muncie. 

KiROwiTz,  Gabriel  Samuel Indianapolis. 

KiRTLEY,  Louise Indianapolis. 

Kline,  Owen  Anderson Indianapolis. 

Koch,  Norma. Indianapolis. 

Kramer,  Raymond  Chambeklin Indianapolis. 

Kuhn,  Edna  Castleton. 

La  Barbera,  Frank  Salvator Shelby ville. 

Lacy,  Albert  Iden Noblesville. 

Lahr,  Margaret  Carver Indianapolis. 

Larkin,  Storey  Michael Indianapolis. 

Larsh,  Robert  Lawrence Indianapolis. 

Lay,  Charles  Henry Indianapolis. 

Lay,  Irene  Genevieve Indianapolis. 

Ledig,   Clara Indianapolis. 

Lee,   Ruby Indianapolis. 

Le  Saulnier,  Melba Indianapolis. 

Lewis,    Gladys Martinsville. 

Lewis,  Josephine  Amelia. Indianapolis. 

LiLLEY,  Margaret  Jane Indianapolis. 

Lineback,  Francis  Marion Indianapolis. 

Lines,  Joe  Loren Rush  ville. 

Lines,  Wahnetah  June Rushville. 

LiNviLLE,  HARREiiL  ALBERT IndlanapoUs. 

Lloyd,  Marguerite  Indianapolis. 

Long,  Daisy  Lee  (Mrs.  R.  B.) Indianapolis. 

Longshore,  Frances  Estelle Indianapolis. 

LoscHE,  Elsa  Indianapolis. 

Lovell,  Ormond  Esh Johannesburg,  S.  Af. 

LowTHER,  Bernice   Noblesville. 

LoY,  Forrest  Allen Indianapolis. 
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Lot,  George  Ben Indianapolis. 

LuTz,  JuNA  Marie Indianapolis. 

Lyons,  Prances  Indianapolis. 

McAhren,  Mabel  Marrie Indianapolis. 

McCabe,  RowiLAND  ANDERSON Indianapolis. 

McCallum,  Joseph  Thomas  Carey Melbourne,  Aus. 

McClain,  Lora  Mabi^ Greenwood. 

McCoLGiN,  Oren  Ray Greenwood. 

McCoMAs,  Hazel  Bush Fortville. 

McCuNE,  Virginia  Throckmorton Kokomo. 

Mc Daniel,  Maurine  Louise Indianapolis. 

McDonald,  Helen  Esther Anderson. 

McGavran,  Donald  Anderson Indianapolis. 

McGavran,  Grace  Winifred Indianapolis. 

McGrew,  Catherine   Indianapolis. 

McMurray,  Floyd  Ivan Nineveh. 

McRoberts,  Earl  Samuel Indianapolis. 

Madison,  Arthur  Rexford indianapolis. 

Major,  Laura  Lynne Echo,  Minn. 

Malott,  John  Orus Noblesville. 

Maltby,  Alice  Barnett Columbus,  O. 

Mannon,  Floyd  Ralph Greenfield. 

Markland,  Glen  Elvin Whitestown. 

Marone,  Alexander  Anthony Indianapolis. 

Marquis,  Ruth  Alleen Indianapolis. 

Marsh,  Heclen  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Marshall,  Charles  B Indianapolis. 

Martin,  Hester  Greentown. 

Martindale,  Ruth  Etta Clermont. 

Matthews,  Helen  Louise Columbus,  O. 

Mehlig,  Mrs.  Raymond Kokomo. 

Miller,  Ella Indianapolis. 

Millikan,  Helen  Huldah Indianapolis. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  John  Miles Indianapolis. 

Mize,  Myrtle  Beatrice Indianapolis. 

Moffett,  Florence  Bell Indianapolis. 
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MoNTGOMEBY,  RuTH  CLARKE New  Albany. 

MooEE,  Ben  B Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Bess  Berneice Kokomo. 

Moore,  Margaret  Viora Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Mary  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Richard  Harvey Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Thomas  Burton Muncie. 

Morgan,  Helen  Matthews Greenfield. 

Morgan,  Ilene  Eugenia Indianapolis. 

Morgan,  Sara  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Morgan,  Vera  Eleanor Indianapolis. 

Morrow,  Avery  Pefley Wheatland. 

Mount,  Harry  William Indianapolis. 

MoYER,  Helen  Mannheimer Indianapolis. 

MoYER,  Jerome  Mannheimer Indianapolis. 

MuLLANE,  George  Price Indianapolis. 

MuLLiN,  Annie  Vicie Tazewell,  Va. 

Murphy,  Esther    Indianapolis. 

Neal,  Mary  Louise Noblesville. 

Negley,  Jessie  Marie Lawrence. 

Nelson,  Luella  Minerva Indianapolis. 

New,  Genevieve Indianapolis. 

Nysewander,  Margaret  Roosevelt Jonesville. 

Oberholtzer,  Madge  Augustine Indianapolis. 

O'Connor,  Evangeline  Catherine Indianapolis. 

O'Dell,  Deforest   Indianapolis. 

O'Haver,  Mary  Katherine Indianapolis. 

Oilab,  Millard  Young Indianapolis. 

OoLEY,  Walker  Anderson Spencer. 

Orvis,  Mary  Irene Monterey,  Mex. 

OuRSLER,  Martha  Noblesville. 

Padou,  Mary  Harriet Indianapolis. 

Pantzer,  Laura  Ingeborg Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Lena  Alice Indianapolis. 

Pearcy,  Robert  Edmund Indianapolis. 

Pendergast,  Elsie  May Indianapolis. 
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Perkins,  Harry  Brown Indianapolis. 

Perkins,  Ruby  Vesper Greenwood. 

Peterson,  Raymond  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Phillips,  Dorothy  Lela Indianapolis. 

Pfaffman,  Philip  Frederick Indianapolis. 

Pittenger,  Lewis  Shafer Indianapolis. 

PiTZER,  Frances   Indianapolis. 

PiGMAN,  Mary  Belle Indianapolis. 

Pollitt,  Josephine  McIlvaine Indianapolis. 

Pollock,  Eleanor  Vivian Indianapolis. 

PouDER,  Helen  Catherine Indianapolis. 

Prange,  Victor  Herbert Indianapolis. 

PuGH,   Joseph   Miner Indianapolis. 

Putnam,  Russell  Caldwell Indianapolis. 

Rabold,  Ruth  Christene Indianapolis. 

Race,   Marvin   Francis Indianapolis. 

Raines,  Roy Portland,  Ore. 

Ransburg,  Ralph  Herbert Indianapolis. 

Rassman,  Emil  Charles Indianapolis. 

Records,  Charles  Ellsworth Edinbiirg. 

Reed,  Helen  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Laura  Ann Greenfield. 

Rice,  Christenia   Indianapolis. 

Rich,  Vilma  . .- Goodland. 

Richardson,  Louise  Elnoba Indianapolis. 

RiGG,  Floyd   Bloomington. 

Riley,  Herman  Murray Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Hurlbut  Thirkield Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Katherine   Indianapolis. 

Rioch,  David  McKenzie Indianapolis. 

:iOADRucK,  Ben  Orville Morocco. 

Roberts,  Harold Indianapolis. 

^odebaugh.  Hazel Indianapolis. 

ioPKEY,  Harriet  Marie Indianapolis. 

losE,  Margaret   Martinsville. 

lUDicEL,  Edward   Indianapolis. 
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RuMPLER,  Mary  Louise Indianapolis. 

Ryker,  Stanley   Indianapolis. 

Sammis,  Willa  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Sanders,  Frank  Marion Indianapolis. 

Sartor,  Lucile   Martinsville. 

SCHMALZ,  John  Wihliam Indianapolis. 

ScHMiTTs,  Hazel   Indianapolis. 

Schortemeier,  Margrette  Boyer  (Mrs.  F.  E.)  Indianapolis. 

Secttor,  Rebecca  Indianapolis. 

Seyfried,  Joseph  Henry Indianapolis. 

Seyfried,  Wilfred  Francis Indianapolis. 

Shea,  Julia  B Indianapolis. 

Sheedy,  Herman  James Fairmount. 

SHELL,  Helen  Huff Indianapolis. 

Shelley,  Mary  Edna Indianapolis. 

Shimer,  William  Ralph Indianapolis. 

Shortridge,  Norman  Howard Indianapolis. 

Shryock,   Helen Mt.  Venion. 

Shultz,  Helene  Lewis Indianapolis. 

Sims,  Eugene  Everette St.  Matttiev/s,  Ky. 

Sloan,   Priscilla  Frances Indianapolis. 

Smith,  David  Leslie Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Inez  Adele Indianapolis. 

Smith,    Irene   Talitha Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Natalie  Lord Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Roy  Lee Indianapolis. 

Spannagel,  Florence  Olive Columbus. 

Spiegel,  Whitney  Rau : Indianapolis. 

Spong,  Philip   Indianapolis. 

Stainsby,  Claude  V. Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Stanley,  Hazel  La  Vone Greenfield. 

Stark,  Pearl  Lenore Russellville. 

Stark,  Reinhold  Max Indianapolis. 

Steinmann,  Frieda  Victoria Indianapolis. 

Stephenson,  Hugh   Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Esther  Indianapolis. 
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Stewart,  Louise  Dorothea.  .,..,.., Indianapolis. 

Stockdale,  Beulah  Marie Indianapolis. 

Stokes,  Mero: Indianapolis. 

Stone,  Lois  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Storch,  Margaret  Sylveen. Indianapolis. 

Striebeck,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Stump,  Delbert  Reisner Lake,  Miss. 

Sullivan,   Wilbert    Clinton. 

Sumner,  Claude  Leslie Arcadia. 

SussMAN,  Harry   Indianapolis. 

Sutherland,  Merle Acton, 

SwAisGOOD,  Paul  Bliss Indianapolis. 

Swindell,  Frank  Jones Alexandria. 

Takagi,  Thomas Seattle,  Wash. 

Talbott,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Tarleton,  Owen  Hill Indianapolis. 

Taylor,  Florence  Marie Indianapolis. 

Tevis,  Emma  Louise Indianapolis. 

Thomas,  Pearl  Lomax  (Mrs.  G.  C.) Indianapolis. 

Thompson,  Eunice   Sharpsville. 

Thomas,  May  (Mrs.) Indianapolis. 

Thomson,   Mary  Roy Indianapolis. 

TiERNAN,  Miles Indianapolis. 

Tobias,  Ivan  Fenn , Crothersville. 

Tripp,  Linn   Ayers Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ulen,  Marguerite   Indianapolis. 

Utter,  Evelyn Corona,  Calif. 

Van  Arsdmll,  Robetta Indianapolis. 

Vandewark,  Floyd  Finley Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Van  Sickle,  Bernice  Marion Indianapolis. 

Van  Wie,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Vehling,  Robert  Henry Indianapolis. 

Wads  WORTH,  Wallace  Carter Indianapolis. 

Wagoner,  Edward  Stephenson Indianapolis. 

Wagoner,  Fred  Emerson Indianapolis. 

Wallace,  Hasseltine Indianapolis. 
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Walling,  Lola  Lydia Indianapolis. 

Walton,  Feank  Joseph Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Warner,  Georgia   Dunmore,  Pa. 

Warren,  Hazel  Beatrice Indianapolis. 

Watkins,   Maida    Indianapolis. 

Watkins,  Maurine  Dallas Indianapolis. 

Weeder,  Harry  L Greenfield. 

Weesner,  Eugene  Mark Somerset. 

Welch,   Lawrence  Joseph Indianapolis. 

Wells,  Orville  Dwyee Indianapolis. 

Whitaker,  Edwin  Shay Indianapolis. 

Whitehead,  Helen   Stuart Indianapolis. 

Wiese,   Raymond  Charles Indianapolis. 

Wild,  Forrey  Neil Indianapolis. 

Williams,  Bessie Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Arthur  Percival Blackwood,  S.  Aus. 

Wilson,  Clydia  May •• Indianapolis. 

Wilson,   Desha  Tadema Sheridan. 

Wilson,  Florence  Zula Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Helen  Martha Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  India  Jackson Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Ione Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Mary  Amelia Indianapolis. 

Winders,  Charles  Garrison Indianapolis. 

Winders,  Ruby  Mae Indianapolis. 

WiTHERSPOoN,  Fred   Indianapolis. 

Wood,  Ashton  Cook Indianapolis. 

Wood,  Florence  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Wood,  Harry  Hughes Indianapolis. 

Woods,  Merrill  Jay Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Emily  Lucille Indianapolis. 

Wright,  FteBN   Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Lucy  Strong Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Mabelle Indianapolis.  | 

YOUNG,  WILLIAM  T Indianapolis.  M 

Zoercher,  Mary  Ann Indianapolis  ^ 
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SUMMARY. 

n    A     ^    ax  J                                                                      1917  1916 

Graduate  Students -^2  oo 

Undergraduate  Students 417  362 

Special  Students 2  k  ^„ 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department 262  161 

Summer  Session go  n^ 

Teachers'    Normal  Course 21  n 

l^f-:- "iio  "^ 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 18  21 

Total  Number  of  Students 792  ~q^ 
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English,  Courses  in ^^|g 
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Homiletics,  Courses  in „o 
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Literary  Society [[ 
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Page 

Philosophy,  Courses  in ^ 

Physical  Training ^ 

Physics,  Courses  in ^ 

Preengineering  Course ^ 

Premedical  Course ^ 

Professional  Course  for  Teachers 78 

Public  Speaking,  Courses  in 48 

Registration  and  Entrance 

Religious  Education,  Courses  in 75 

Reports,  Semester ^J 

Residence,  College - J° 

Romance  Languages,  Courses  in ^^ 

Sandwich  Club ^ 

School  of  Ministerial  Education o7 

Social  Science,  Courses  in 52 

Spanish,  Courses  in J^ 

Special  Students ' 

Student  Activities 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

Indiana  Law  School. 
JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

and  the  student  has  opporunrt.es  to  -^  *    ^^f ^^^^  j^^t^er  infor- 

i';riTdrtri^rs"Lw^B^^^^^^^^ 

Indiana  Dental  College. 
FREDERIC  RICH  HENSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean.  | 

The  eollege  occupies  its  own  '^""^l^^^^^fjtTnd  NoHh  It^t 

Dental  College,  U  West  North  Street.  Indmnapohs. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

TEACHERS'  COURSE,  1918. 

^«y  27 Monday Registration. 

^*y  28 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

August  9.  10 Friday.  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Term. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1918. 

^^^^  1^ Monday Registration. 

^^^^  1^ Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

•^"^^  ^^'  ^^ F"day'  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Sept.  17,  18 Tuesday,  Wednesday...  .Registration. 

S«P*-  19 Thursday,  8  A.  M Instruction  Begins. 

^^P*-    30 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

°*'*-  ^•: Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

2°''-  ^^ Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

J;"""-  28 Thursday Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

^^''-  9 Monday,  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

P'*"-  21 Saturday,  4  P.  M Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

^*°-  2.  1919 Thursday,  8  A.  M Christmas  Vacation  Ends. 

T     ■  I'.  'oV  o' ■  • ' o  •  •'^^d^^^day Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Jan.  23.  24,  25.  28.  29.  .Thurs..  Fri..  Sat.,  Tues..  Wed.  .Examinations. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

''«''•  * Tuesday Registration. 

^*^-  * Wednesday,  8  A.  M .  .  .  .  Instruction  Begins. 

^•^-  "^ Friday Founder's  Day. 

l^l'  1^ Monday.  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

,     •  ^,2 Saturday Washington's  Birthday  Holiday. 

^P"^  * Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

^^"  t Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

^P">  28 Monday.  9  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

une  4,  5.  6,  7.  10.  .Wed.,  Thurs..  Fri..  Sat..  Tues. .. Examinations. 

j^^ Sunday.  4  P.  M Baccalaureate  Sermon . 

J        ^1 Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Dav 

"°^  ^^ Thursday,  10  A.  M Sixty-fourth  Annual  Commencement. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1919. 

''"•  1^ Monday Registration. 

^®  1^ Tuesday Instruction  Bepins. 

"^y^^'^^ Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

....  Columbus 

W.  H.  BOOK  .^ .Indianapolis 

HILTON  V.  BROWN Indianapolis 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER ::ilanapolis 

SCOT  BUTLER j3^„^i,l, 

JAMES  L.  CLARK^^ ■  •  • ' ' / /  i^di.napolis 

PERRY  H^CLIFFORD ^^^^^  g^j^,^ 

GEORGE  B.DAVfo R^.hviUe 

JOHN  H.  FRAZEE Indianapolis 

THOMAS  W.GRAFTON .•.•.•.■; '"coSbus 

MARSHALL  HACKER Indianapolis 

THOMAS  C.HO\m ...Columbus 

WILLIAM  G^  IRWIN ;      .Indianapolis 

HENRY  JAMESON .Indianapolis 

JOHN  M.  JUDAH^^ .Columbus 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER ...Anderson 

JAMES  B.  PEARCY*     •  •  •  • ;      j^^ianapolis 

ALLAN  B^PHILPUIT Indianapolis 

GEORGE  F.  QUICK         ^^^^^^ 

MARSHAL  T,  REEVES ..Columbus 

GIRNIE  L.  REEVES^ ....Columbus 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

„„r»T  . . .  President 

^'^^.MWrOLE     ::;::. '.Secretary  and  Treasurer 

BARTON  W.  COLE g^^^^^^^y 

CARL  VAN  WINKLE 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee.  ^ 

*  Deceased. 


COMMrTTEES 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Perry  H.  Clifford,  George  F.  Quick, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate. 

Henry  Jameson,  James  L.  Clark,  Thomas  C.  Howe, 

George  F.  Quick. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Chauncy  Butler,  Perry  H.  Clifford, 

George  B.  Davis,  John  H.  Frazee. 

Faculty,  Salaries,  and  Condition  of  Schools. 
Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio. 
Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  Allan  B.  Philputt, 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 

Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  W.  H.  Book,  Thomas  W.  Grafton, 

GiRNiB  L.  Reeves,  Thomas  C.  Hows. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
John  M.  Judah,  James  L.  Clark,  Marshall  Hacker. 

:  College  Residence. 

Scot  Butler,  George  B.  Davis,  John  H.  Frazee,  Marshall  Hacker. 

Endowment. 

Marshal  T.  Reeves,  James  L.  Clark,  Henry  Jameson, 

George  F.  Quick,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 

Equipment. 

Henry  Jameson,  W.  H.  Book,  Chauncy  Butler, 

Thomas  W.  Grafton. 


FACULTY 

THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  Ph.  D.,  PreBident.     (30  Audubon  Place.) 

Ph  B..  B.„ler  CoUeee.  1889;  A.  M.,  ««.,  1893;   A.  M.,  Harv.rd  Uoi«rsity. 
1897;  Ph.  T>.,xbid.,  1899. 
SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
literature,  Emeritus.     (124  Downey  Avenue  ) 

A   B     Northwestern  Christian  University,  1888;  A.  M..  xbxd.,  1870.  LL.  D.. 
Butler  ColieKe,  1896. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
(324  South  Ritter  Avenue.)  ^    ^   .^       „  ,      ,oQfl 

A.  B..  Abingdon  College.  1880;  Ph.  D..  Freiburg.  Baden.  1898. 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology, 

'''  T^^::^Z^^^.  M..  Butler  college.  1898;  O.  B..  H.no.er 
College,  1914. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,   Pro- 
cogorisgg;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  nmvorsity.  1914. 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S..  Professor  of  Mathe- 


1904. 


PATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M.,  Catharine  MerrUl 
^Ssfofo?Engl£h  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 
A.  B.,  Butler  CoUege,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  Un,ver«ty,  1883. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 

nf  B^=  cSYsTr-X^i  — .,  190,;   ...  O.,  ... 

versity   of   Wisconsin,  1909. 

HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A    B.,   Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature.     (5319  Julian  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900. 


FACULTY  7 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MORRO,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education.  (58  North 
Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Transylvania  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  B.  D..  Yale  University. 
1904;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1906. 

JAMES  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  (5372  East 
Washington  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  Univeraity,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1905. 

ELIJAH  JORDAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  (5522  Oak 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1907;  A.  M.,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1908,    Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago.  1911. 

EDWARD    MARTIN    GREENE,    A.    M.,    Professor   of   Romance 

Languages.     (115  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1903;  A.  M..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910. 

MILTON    D.  BAUMGARTNER,    Ph.  D.,  Armstrong   Professor  of 

Germanic  Languages.     (27  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  UniYersity  of 
Chicago,  1913. 

rOHN  SMITH   HARRISON,   Ph.    D.,   Professor  of  English.     (343 
I    North  Audubon  Road.) 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1899;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1903. 

iNNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek.  (635 
North  Pennsylvania  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899. 

SVELYN  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  (Demia  Butler 
Chair  of  English  Literature).     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1917. 

ilARL  H.  C.  DAVIES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  We^leyan  University,  1910;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1911;  Graduate  Student, 
Ohio  State  University,  Summer  1915;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1917; 
Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1909-'10; 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1910-'ll;  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
ibid.,  1911-'14;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1914-'15;  Teaching 
Assistant  in  General  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago.  Summers  '12,  '18,  '14, 
15,  and  Yearg  1915-'17;  Instructor  in  Phvsical  and  Electrochemistry,  Wash- 
mgton  University,  1917-'18;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College,  1918 . 

^HARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.^  Professor  of  Missionary  Histo- 
ry and  Linguistics,  College  of  Missions.   (5444  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1902. 
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HARRY  CLARK  HURD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions.  (5446  University 
Avenue.) 

A  B.,  Hiram  College,  1899;  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  Umversity  of  Cm- 
cinnati,  1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1912. 

WALLACE  C.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Missionary  Ex- 
pansion. 

FRED  ELMORE  LUMLEY,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social 
Science,  College  of  Missions.     (5354  Juhan  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto    Canada. 
1907;  B.  D.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  Umversity,  1912. 

JOHN  GRAFTON  McGAVRAN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
ReHgion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions.  (357  Dow- 
ney Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1891;    A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911. 

HARRY  BRETZ,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

A    B  ,  William   Jewell  College,    1906;  A.  B..   University  of    Chicago,  1908; 
a!  M.,%bid.,  1917. 

ANNA  HAMILTON  CHANDLER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A  B.,  Washington  University,  1914;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1917-'18. 

CORINNE  WELLING,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.  (3045  Wash- 
ington Boulevard.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  CoUege,  1912;  A.  M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1914. 

MARIA  REYNOLDS  FORD,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  College  of  Mis- 
sions.    (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

FRANK  STANLEY  SELLICK,  A.  B..  Instructor  in  Accounting.  (71 
North  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1916. 

MARIE  COUSIN,  Instructor  in  French.  (635  North  Pennsylvania 
Street.) 

Graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Poitiers. 

GEORGE  CULLEN  THOMAS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  i"  Physical  Edu- 
cation  for  Men  and  Athletic  Director.     (33  North  Eldridge  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1913. 

MARTHA  MAY  KINCAID,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French.  (51  South 
Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1913;   A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1914. 


FACULTY  9 

LOUISE   MARGARUITE  SCHULMEYER,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education  for  Women.     (2007  Park  Avenue.) 

Diploma,  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  1907. 

CHARLOTTE   FERGUSON,  A.   B.,  Librarian.     (967  East    Drive, 
Woodruff  Place.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1915 


Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE President 

CHRISTOPHER  B.  COLEMAN Vice-President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Registrar  and  Secretary 

HENRY  M.  GELSTON Examiner 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER Curator  of  Museum 

SARAH  E.  COTTON Assistant  to  the  President 

NELLIE  A.  HESTER Secretary  to  the  President 


Faculty  Committees. 

Admission  Requirements. 
Professors  Bruner,  Putnam,  and  Gelston. 

Athletics. 

Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Louis  J.  Morgan,  Alumni 

Member. 

Auditing. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Secretary  Cole,  ex  officio. 

Chapel  Attendance. 
Professor  Baumgartner  and  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Morro  and  Putnam. 
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Class  Standing. 
Professors  Gelston,  Greene,  and  Registrar,  ex  officio . 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Bruner,  Baumgartner,  and  Greene. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Morro,  Coleman,  and  Harrison. 

Graduate  Appointments. 
Professors  Putnam  and  Harrison. 

Graduate  Committee. 
Professors  Coleman,  Harrison,  Morro,  Hall,  and  Bruner. 

Intercollegiate  Relations. 
Professors  Coleman,  Morro,  and  Registrar,  ex  oficio. 

Library. 
Professors  Coleman,  Harrison,  and  Jordan. 

Public  Occasions. 

Professors  Coleman,  Graydon,  Baumgartner,  and  Assistant 

Professor  Bretz. 

Schedule. 
Professors  Johnson,  Brown,  and  Assistant  Professor  Breti. 

Special  Studies. 
President  Howe,  Registrar,  Examiner,  and  Adviser. 

Student  Affairs. 
President  Howe,  Professors  Putnam,  Gelston,  and  Gratdon. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  defines  the  purposes  and 
scope  of  the  institution  as  follows: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorpora- 
tion are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build  up, 
maintain,  sustain,  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class, 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to  establish  in  said  institu- 
tion departments  or  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in 
every  branch  of  liberal  and  professional  education;  to  educate  and 
prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to 
teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as 
taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  with- 
out authority  all  writings,  formulas,  creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  sub- 
sequent thereto;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of 
Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855,  in  the 
old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now 
College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irving- 
ton,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the  College 
classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern  Christian  Univer- 
sity to  Butler  University,  February  28,  1877.  This  change  did 
not  affect  any  chartered  obHgations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to 
the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been 
determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
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"Butler  College"  wae  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that 
has  as  yet  been  realized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors 
have  thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stockholders 
voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  endowment  of  the  College  has  always  been  kept  well  invested, 
yielding  an  assured  income.  However,  the  institution  is  as  yet  insuf- 
ficiently endowed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained  it 
will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The   Board   of   Directors  would  encourage  gifts  in 

Gifts.  the    form  of  endowments   of   various    chairs  of  in- 

struction, which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of 
the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is  estabhshed.  In  this  way  the  following 
professorships  have  been  established : 

1.  The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2.  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  endowed  by 
Ovid  Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Demia  Butler. 

3.  The  Arm.strong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languai.i;es,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4.  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  in  part  a 
gift  made  to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  Butler  College. 

5.  The  Reeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
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shal  T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  depart- 
ments. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 
Teachers.  College  is  "accredited"  under  the  school  laws  of  1907 

for  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  as  fixed  by  the  statute. 

Religious  The  purpose  of    the  founders,   expressed    in    their 

Influence.  act   of  incorporation,  was  to   establish   an   institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A 
course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candidates  for  a 
degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises. The  institution  has  always  been  religious  in  spirit;  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 

Butler  College  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons 
Alumni  holding  degrees  granted  by  the  College  and  of  former 

Association.  students  elected  to  membership  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers,  elected  in  June  by 
the  Association,  and  two  additional  members,  one  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  College,  the  other  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Association.  An  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar  is  expected  of  every  member,  and  to  those  pa^-ing  this  fee 
are  sent  all  alumni  publications.  The  regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs 
during  Commencement  week.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 
Emmett  W.  Cans,  '87,  president;  John  W.  Atherton,  '00,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Miss  Ruth  Allerdice,  '06,  second  vice-president;  Miss  Katharine 
M.  Graydon,  '78,  secretary,  and  editor  of  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly; 
Carl  Van  Winkle,  '14,  acting  treasurer;  Harold  Bland  Tharp,  '11,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  College,  and  Frank  Stanley  SelHck, 
'16,  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The   Young   Men's   Christian  Association  and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  volun- 
tary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion  of 
reUgious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their  members 
extend  to  new  students  a  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations 
hold  meetings  every  week,  and  thus  assist  in  maintaining  Christian 
zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each  of  these  associa- 
tions is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  those  entering  college  with  information  in 
regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  of  rendering  any  assistance  in 
their  power  which  students  who  are  strangers  in  Irvington  may  feel 
inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  to  which 
all  students  are  invited.  Students  who  are  church  members  are  eli- 
gible to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Students  not  iden- 
tified with  any  church  may  become  associate  members. 

College  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian,"  is 

Paper.  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler 

College,  to  give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion. 
It  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Stu- 
dents and  graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations, 
articles,  verses,  letters,  and  information. 

Debates.  It  is   customary  for  the   College  to  participate  in 

an  intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  The  College  desires  thus  to 
foster  the  interests  of  debating  by  discussing  in  public  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

Oratorical  Seven    colleges,   of    which    this    institution    is  one, 

Contests.  compose    the    Indiana    State    Oratorical    Associa- 

tion. The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College 
classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  encourage  students  to 
write  and  deliver  orations.  Prefiminary  contests  are  held  annually 
to  decide  upon  a  representative  for  the  State  contest.  Contestants 
are  judged  on  thought,  composition,  and  delivery.     The  contestant 
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receiving  the  highest  average  award  by  the  judges  represents  the 
College  at  the  State  contest.  The  successful  contestant  in  the  State 
contest  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest, 
composed  of  ten  Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in  1871, 

Society.  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall   at  the  College. 

Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men,  but  later 
young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. 

Biology  Club.  The  students  of  the  Biological  Department  have  formed 
a  club  which  is  open  to  all  interested  persons  in  the  College.  The  regular 
meetings  are  devoted  chiefly  to  reviews  of  recent  biological  hterature, 
but  addresses  by  visiting  scientists  are  included  in  the  annual  program. 
Each  year  a  pubhc  exhibition  is  given  in  the  museum  and  laboratories,  a 
small  admission  fee  being  charged.  The  proceeds,  increased  by  the 
generosity  of  friends,  enables  the  club  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  the 
summer  school  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

The  Chemical  The  principal  object  of  this  organization  is  to  acquaint 
Club.  the  students  with  the  application  of  chemistry  in  the 

industries.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  month,  are  addressed 
by  students  or  by  speciaHsts  in  important  chemical  industries.  Social 
features  are  also  enjoyed.  All  present  or  former  students  of  chemistry 
are  considered  members  of  this  club. 

German  Club.  Der  Deutsche  Geselhge  Verein.  An  organization  of 
advanced  German  students,  meeting  bi-monthly.  It  offers  opportimity 
for  speaking  German,  singing  student  songs,  and  becoming  famiUar 
with  German  daily  hfe,  plays,  and  legends. 

French  Club.  Le  Cercle  Francais  meets  bi-monthly  during  the 
college  year.  It  gives  its  members  opportunity  to  speak  French,  to  hear 
lecturers  sent  to  Indianapolis  from  time  to  time  by  the  Alliance  Francais, 
and  to  share  in  the  circulating  Hbrary  of  French  books  established  by 
the  Alhance. 

The  Lotus  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  bringing  to- 

^^^b.  gether  socially  the  young   women  in   College,  thus 

encouraging  friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  governed 
by  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
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The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  relig- 
Club.  ious   work  are  associated  in  an  organization  styled 

a8  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is 
served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  program  rendered. 
Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present  at  these  meetings  to 
address  students  on  the  various  phases  of  church  work. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in   colleges  are 

carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well-trained 
directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  training  to  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  student  body  as  possible,  to  enliven  the 
college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop  those  manly 
qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game  well  and  fairly  played. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  track  teams  are  supported  by  the 
Athletic  Association.  There  is  a  board  of  control  composed  of  two 
members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumni  member,  and  two  students. 

Irwin  Field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facihties  for  all  out- 
door games. 

The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts,  to  which  students 
have  access. 

In  1918-'19  military  training  for  the  men  may  be  substituted  for 
required  physical  training. 

Public  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  on 

Occasions.  any  public  occasion,  (a)  who  has  failed  in  more  than 

5  semester  hours  the  preceding  semester;  (b)  who  fails  to  do  his  work 
during  the  current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  m 
Contests.  any    contest,    (a)    who   is  not   carrying   at   least  12 

hours  during  the  semester  in  which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has 
failed  to  secure  credit  in  at  least  10  hours  during  the  preceding 
semester  (this  is  not  to  exclude  new  students);  (c)  who  fails  to  do 
his  work  during  the  current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  in-j 
etructors;  (d)  who  enters  College  later  than  the  second  week  of  th( 
semester;  (e)  who  has  not  Freshman  standing  in  College. 
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Location.  Indianapolis  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State, 

but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial,  and  geographical  center. 
Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system  of 
interurban  electric  lines  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible  point  in 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapolis  affords  unique 
advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  College  is  located  at 
Irvington,  a  pleasant  and  healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city 
limits  of  Indianapohs,  and  is  reached  by  the  East  Washington  street 
electric  cars.  The  population  of  Irvington  consists  largely  of  those 
who  have  been  drawn  thither  by  educational  inducements.  This 
gives  the  suburb  a  special  character  of  cultivation  and  good  order, 
while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions and  dangers  often  surrounding  college  hfe. 

Main  College  The  main  College  building  contains  recitation  rooms, 
Building.  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel, 

literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hails,  cloak  and 
retiring  rooms.  It  is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  hghted  by 
electricity. 

Science  The  Science  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  mu- 

Hall.  seum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and   biologi- 

cal laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  sci- 
ences of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  materials 
have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  institution,  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have 
3ccupied  the  chairs  in  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working 
ibrary.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and 
jquipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
ind  well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 
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Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mra. 

Library.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daugh- 

ter, Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of 
1897.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray 
brick,  and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled 
with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College 
Library  at  present  contains  about  15,000  volumes,  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive 
files  of  valuable  government  reports  and  documents. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  IndianapoUs  City  Library 
Board,  students  have  free  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than 
225,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containing 
79,100  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students, 
who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  pubhcations,  week- 
lies, monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
advantages  of  the  hbrary  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  con- 
Observatory,  struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient 
use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  This    comfortable    home    for    young    women    stu- 

Residence.  dents  is  located  on  the   campus  in  close  proximity 

to  the  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences. 
The  rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  linen,  towels,  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired. 
The  rooms  are  cared  for  by  maids.  The  dining-room  service  is 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  College,  and  all  possible  pains  are 
taken  to  make  the  meals  wholesome  and  attractive.  The  Head  of 
the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young  women  hving  there. 
The  advantages  of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women  at  lower 
rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be 
obtained  in  private  residences.     The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
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for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance 
to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irvington;  and 
all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there  unless  for  some  reason 
special  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted  by  the  President.  This 
rule  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  detailed 
information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building  contains  a  main  exer- 
cising hall  thirty-five  by  fifty-eight  feet.  There  are  shower  baths, 
steel  lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who 
use  the  gymnasium  and  for  the  athletic  teams. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  lighting  plant  and  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are  heated, 
is  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building. 
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The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
tation a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent.  The  fees 
payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library,  and  inci-; 
dentals,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to  16  hours, 
$50.00;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $28.00  per  semester.  Students  undertak- 
ing more  than  16  hours  will  pay  for  each  additional  hour  $3.00.  In 
addition  the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the  departments 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from 
$3.50  to  $7.50  per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordi-, 
nary  wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  appa-{ 
ratus  broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $2.00 
is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged; 
the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  regis- 
tration after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00 
is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00  is  charged. 
Graduation  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Bills  must  be  paid  within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 
credited  on  a  future  semester  or  refunded. 

Expenses  of         Following  are  estimates  of   yearly  expenses  for  the 
Residence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks: 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Fees $100.00  1100.00  $110.00 

Room 30.00  45.00  54.00 

Board 180.00  180.00  180.00 

Books 12.00  18.00  _22.00 

$322.00  $343.00  $366.00 
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The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room 
are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from 
$15.00  to  $27.00  per  semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $90.00 
per  semester.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room 
is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the 
semester  are  payable  in  two  installments  in  advance.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  some- 
what higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  at  lower  rates,  with  facil- 
ities for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While  the  College   can    not  guarantee  employment 

Self-Support.  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers 
will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing 
profitable  employment.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there  is 
always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  determined, 
and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  earn  enough  to 
meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self-support, 
Dwing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from  which  rail- 
ways  and  interurban  electric  Hues  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  State, 
md  the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance  which 
depend  upon  student  preaching. 
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Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  days 

appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar)  are  9  to  12  a.  m. 
and  2  to  4  p.  m.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attention,  apphcants 
should  present  themselves  on  the  daj^s  and  at  the  hours  designated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  They  will  then  receive, 
on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the  credits  granted.  On 
presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be  assigned  to  their 
classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  the  adviser  for  assignment 
to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration, 
unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $1.00. 

Admission  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  may 

Requirements,  enter  by  certificate  or  by  examination.  Admission 
credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of 
study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks, 
and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per  week.  Two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  No 
fractional  units  are  credited  except  as  indicated  below. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission  to  full  Freshman  standing. 
Of  this  number,  ten  are  prescribed  and  five  are  elective.  No  one  is 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  who  presents  fewer  than  14  units  of 
acceptable  work.  Applicants  who  are  deficient,  either  in  the  number 
of  units  or  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  entrance  will  be  conditioned. 
(See  Conditioned  Students,  page  26.) 

A.    Admission  by  Certificate. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  of  Indiana  and  of  other 
standard  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  re- 
quirements.  Graduates  of  such  schools  who  present  15  acceptable  units, 
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including  all  prescribed  subjects,  are  admitted  to  fuU  Freshman  standing. 
Those  having  deficiencies  within  the  limits  specified  above  may  enter  as 
conditioned  students. 

B.    Admission  hy  Examination. 

The  entrance  requirements  may  be  met  by  examination  (a)  at  Butler 
CoUege,  or  (b)  through  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  With 
the  approval  of  the  examiner  of  the  College,  graduates  who  are  unable 
to  meet  aU  entrance  requirements  by  certificate,  may  take  an  examina- 
tion to  remove  deficiencies. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  preceding  the  opening 
of  each  semester.    They  may  be  taken  only  by  special  appointment. 

Credentials.  Candidates  for  admission  by  certificate  or  examination 
should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  semester.  All  appHcants  must  present  specific  state- 
ments of  the  work  done — not  simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or 
academies.  When  preparatory  work  has  been  done  in  more  than  one 
school,  separate  certificates  must  be  presented  from  each  school,  not 
'simply  from  the  last  attended.  Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  will 
'be  furnished  on  appUcation.  Certificates  upon  which  entrance  credits 
are  to  be  granted  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which 
the  work  was  done.  They  should  contain  detailed  statements,  not  only 
:of  the  time  spent  in  each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered 
1  (e.  g.,  four  books  of  Caesar),  including  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work 
'in  science,  in  addition  to  classroom  periods. 

Summary  of  Entrance  Subjects. 
Required: 

English  (Group  I) 3  units 

Mathematics  (Group  II) 2  units 

Foreign  Language  (Group  III) 3  units 

History  (Group  IV) 1  unit 

Science  (Group  V) 1  unit 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-VI 5  units 

Total 15  units 
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Description  of  Entrance  Subjects. 

Group  I — English. 
The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  EngHsh,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a 
fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  Not 
more  than  4  units  will  be  accepted. 

Gnoup  II — Mathematics. 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2  units)  includes  algebra  to 
quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Quad- 
ratic equations  (3^  unit),  solid  geometry  (3^)  unit),  and  trigonometry 
{}/2  unit)  will  be  credited  as  electives. 

Quadratic  equations  must  be  offered  by  students  who  wish  to  take 
Physics  (courses  2-6)  or  Mathematics  in  College. 

Group  III — Foreign  Language. 

At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at  least  2i 
of  these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  offered, 
half-units  may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of  French 
may  be  accepted  if  the  quality  of  the  work  done  appears  to  warrant 
it.     Not  more  than  7>^  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excesSj 
of  the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  ex- 
cused from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College,  except 
that  he  must  take  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  foreign  language  in  College. 

Latin  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

Latin  2.     Caesar,  4  books 1  unit 

Latin  3.  Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  ora- 
tions and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 

Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Greek  I.     Beginning    course    and    Anabasis, 

Book  1 1  unit 

Greek  2.  Anabasis  II-IV,  with  prose  com- 
position, and  Homer's  Iliad, 
Books  I-II 1  unit 
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Greek  3.     Plato,     Herodotus,    or    equivalent 

authors 1  unit 

German  1.  Beginning  course 1  unit 

German  2.  Second  year 1  unit 

German  3.  Third  year 1  unit 

French  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

French  2.     Second  year 1  unit 

French  3.     Third  year 1  unit 

Spanish  1.    Beginning  course 1  unit 

Group  IV — History. 

I  One  unit  must  be  offered;  not  more  than  three  units  will  be  accepted 
from  this  group.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History 
and  Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  1  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  Civics  taken  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  If  2 
anits  of  History  are  offered,  >^  unit  must  be  European  History;  if 
2K  units  are  offered,  1  unit  must  be  European  History.  Not  more 
than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group. 

General  History 1  unit 

Ancient  History ^  or  1  unit 

Medieval  History ^  or  1  unit 

Modern  History >^  or  1  unit 

English  History ^  or  1  unit 

American  History K  or  1  unit 

Civics >^  or  1  unit 

Economics i^  unit 

Group  V — Science. 

One  unit  is  required;  three  additional  units  will  be  accepted. 

ji.    Required  {one  unit  from  the  following) : 

Physics 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Botany 1  unit 

Zoology 1  unit 
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h.     Elective: 

General  Biology K  or  1  unit 

Physiography 3^  or  1  unit 

Botany >^  or  1  unit 

Zoology /^  or  1  unit 

Physiology H  unit 

Geology >^  unit 

Group  VI — ^Wholly  Elective. 

Three  units  of  commercial,  vocational,  and  cultural  subjects  usually 
taught  in  commissioned  high  schools  will  be  accepted,  but  not  less 
than  K  unit  nor  more  than  2  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  subject. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  the  number  of  units  or  in  the 
Students.  subjects  prescribed  for  admission,  he  must  arrange,  with 
the  approval  of  his  advisers,  a  program  of  study  that  will  enable  him  to 
remove  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible.  Required  subjects  must  be 
taken  first  and  precedence  given  at  aU  times  to  those  courses  which  may 
be  offered  in  Ueu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  such  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  of- 
fered by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered  by  the 
College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered  for  en- 
trance to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  semester  hours  of 
college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  preparatory 
work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
the  College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up 
under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  IndianapoUs.  They 
should  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matriculation  in  Butler. 

Advanced  Students  who  present  work  of  an  advanced  grade  which 
Standing  has  been  done  in  a  secondary  school  after  the  completion 
from  Second-  of  all  work  necessary  for  graduation  and  which  is  not 
ary  Schools,  needed  for  college  entrance,  may  receive  college  credit 
for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  one  year  after  enter- 
ing College.    The  following  limitations  will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than 
6  hours  of  college  work. 
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2.  Where  3  units  from  Group  IV  (History)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

3.  Where  4  units  from  Group  V  (Science)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

Enghsh 3  hours  Mathematics 3  hours 

Latin 6  hours  Physics 6  hours 

Greek 6  hours  Chemistry 6  hours 

German 6  hours  Botany 6  hours 

French 6  hours  History 6  hours 

Spanish, 6  hours 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may 
Standing  receive  advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  ccrtifi- 

from  Other  cates  of  the  work  they  have  done.  It  is  highly  impor- 
CoUeges.  tant  that  these  statements  be  sent  in  three  weeks  before 
the  beginning  of  the  semester.  They  must  include:  (a)  A  statement 
of  the  work  done  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  This  state- 
ment must  come  directly  from  the  school  where  the  work  was  done, 
(b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the  College  credits  that  have  been 
earned.  Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied, 
ground  covered,  number  of  weeks,  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  In  case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance 
requirements  are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number 
of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  apphcation  must  be 
made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It  is 
desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their 
statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No 
student  from  another  college  will  be  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of 
a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 
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Special  The  College  discourages  persons  entering  as  special  stu- 

Students.  dents.  Such  students  may,  however,  be  accepted  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age;  they  must  present  evi- 
dence of  reasonable,  proficiency  in  English;  they  must  receive  the  per- 
mission of  the  professors  whose  courses  they  propose  to  take,  and  that 
of  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  certificate  of  age  must  accom- 
pany the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular 
students  with  regard  to  attendance  and  to  amount  and  quality  of  work 
performed.  The  faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student 
of  his  privileges  if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 

3.  No  special  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  college  in  any  inter- 
collegiate contest.    (See  page  16.) 

Preengineering  Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  courses  in 
and  Premedical  medicine,  engineering,  and  alUed  sciences  may  take 
Courses.  at  Butler  College  many  courses  which  will  prepare; 

them  for  their  future  work.  Such  students  should  declare  their  inten-^ 
tions  on  entering  Butler  College,  and  should  consult  the  instructors! 
whose  courses  are  more  immediately  applicable  in  the  scientific  profes. 
sions.  Students  who  take  their  premedical  courses  at  Butler  College 
should  take  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Biology  1  and  2  in  their  Freshman 
year,  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts  in  later  years.  With  the  approval  of  the 
English  department,  students  who  wish  to  complete  the  premedical 
studies  in  two  years  may  be  excused  from  a  part  of  English  literature- 
All  premedical  students  are  required  to  take  English  composition. 
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The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  23),  there  are  required 
for  graduation  120  hours  of  class  instruction  and  8  hours  of  physical 
training.  An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester, 
or  an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  2  to  3  hours  in  the  laboratory 
are  equivalent  to  1  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of  15  or  16 
hours  each  semester.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  president  and  adviser.  Freshmen  may  not  take 
more  than  6  hours  and  two  courses,  and  Sophomores  not  more  than  8 
hours  and  two  courses,  in  one  department  during  one  semester.  If  a 
student's  average  grade  for  the  semester  next  preceding  shall  have 
been  as  high  as  80,  he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18 
hours;  if  as  high  as  85,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case 
may  he  take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester.  For 
each  additional  hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged.  These  restric- 
tions do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical  training.  All  work,  to  re- 
ceive credit,  must  be  done  in  class. 

The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

A.   Graduation  Requirements  for  Those  Who  Entered  Previous 

TO  June  15,  1917. 

(For  those  entering  after  this  date,  see  page  31.) 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  op  Arts. 

1.  Required  Subjects. — (a)  Six  years  of  foreign  language  are 
required  for  entrance  and  in  college.  Students  offering  the  mini- 
mum (3  units)  of  language  (Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  six 
semesters  (not  less  than  26  hours)  of  foreign  language  in  all.  For 
every  additional  unit  of  foreign  language  offered  for  entrance,  two 
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semesters  may  be  deducted  from  the  six  required  in  college.  Thus 
a  student  who  presents  4  units  of  foreign  language  for  entrance 
will  take  four  semesters  (not  less  than  20  hours)  in  college.  One  who 
presents  5  units  will  take  two  semesters  (not  less  than  10  liours). 
One  who  presents  6  units  is  relieved  from  the  college  language  re- 
quirement. In  any  case,  however,  the  total  required  work  in  foreign  lan- 
guage for  entrance  and  in  college  (six  years'  work  in  all)  must  include 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  include 
at  least  three  years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  2  units  of  laboratory  science 
(Groiip  Va)  for  entrance,  must  elect  10  hours  of  such  science  in  sub- 
jects not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  20  hours  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  during  the 
second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  must  be- 
gin at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40 
hours  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours 
must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects 
approved  by  that  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 
ments) will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  cred- 
ited with  90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German,  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  Spanish 
1,  2;  English  1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restrictions  and 
prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  he  wishes 
to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
viser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
at  least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving 
the  degree. 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  grad- 
uation must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  20),  the 
student  may  be  recommended  by  the  facult}''  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  ofifered  in 
he  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  student's  major  subject 
lUst  be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
reparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
1  German  and  two  in  French.  Candidates  for  this  degree  who  offer 
hree  foreign  languages  will  be  required  to  offer  only  two  years  in  each 
inguage. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
cience  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
f  Arts. 

B.    Graduation  Requirements  for  Those  Who  Enter  After 

June  15,  1917. 
(Those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  after  this  date  must  fulfill 
le  requirements  which  apply  to  the  class  they  enter.    See  page  29.) 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Of  the  120  hours  required  for  graduation,  42  are  more  or  less  definitely 
[•escribed  and  78  are  elective  under  the  foUov/ing  conditions: 

I.    English. 

Ten  hours  are  required.  In  all  normal  cases  this  must  be  taken  in  the 
reshman  year.  Any  student  who  enters  with  advanced  standing 
.3yond  the  Freshman  year  may  be  exempted  from  the  requirement  in 
nglish,  provided  he  has  credit  for  not  less  than  6  hours  of  college  work 
.  English. 

II.    Foreign  Language. 

The  minimum  required  work  in  high  school  and  college  is  five  years, 
it  at  least  6  hours  in  college  must  be  taken  by  every  student.  Those 
ho  enter  with  3  units  are  required  to  take  20  hours.  Those  who  enter 
ith  less  than  3  units  are  required  to  take  6  additional  hours  in  college 
r  each  unit  of  deficiency.  For  every  entrance  unit  offered  in  excess  of 
units,  6  hours  may  be  deducted  from  the  20  hours  required  in  college, 
le  total  required  work  for  both  entrance  and  college  must  not  be  di- 
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vided  between  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  mi 
include  at  least  three  years  in  some  one  language. 

III.     Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 

{Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology.) 

Ten  hours  are  required.  If  no  laboratory  science  (Group  Va)  is 
offered  for  entrance,  20  hours  of  laboratory  science  must  be  taken.  If 
1  unit  of  laboratory  science  is  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  laboratory 
science  must  be  taken  in  subjects  not  offered  for  admission.  If  2  or  more 
units  of  laboratory  science  are  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  Mathe- 
matics, or  science  (with  or  without  laboratory  work),  must  be  taken  not 
later  than  the  Junior  year.  If  Chemistry  is  offered  for  admission,  Chem- . 
istry  1  and  2  (8  hours'  credit)  may  be  taken  to  meet  this  requirement,  i 

IV.  Social  Science.  | 

{Philosophy,  History,  Biblical  Literature,  Sociology, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science.) 

Sixteen  hours  are  required. 

V.  Major  Subject. 

At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40  hours  in 
closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours  must  be  taken 
in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects  approved  by  that, 
department. 

VI.    Elective  Subjects. 

Any  student  who  has  satisfied  the  requirements  enumerated  above 
may  freely  elect  the  remaining  hours  from  any  courses  which  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  subject  to  the  following  Hmitations: 

1.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

2 .  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  requirements)! 
will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  credited  with 
90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  Spanish  1,  2;  English 
1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2. 

3.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser,  and 
subject  to  his  approval. 
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VII.     Students  from  Other  Colleges. 
Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take  at 
least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving  the 
degree. 

VIII.     Standard  of  Work. 

^  At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  gradua- 
tion must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  20),  the 
student  may  be  recommended  by  tlie  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
Df  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
;he  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  student's  major  subject 
nust  be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  five  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
n  German  and  two  in  French.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  Latin 
)e  offered. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
i»f  Arts, 

xraduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
itudents.  Master  of  Science  on  applicants  holding  the  correspond- 
ag  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate 
rork  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that 
uch  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
agree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  the  nec- 
5sary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  the 
squired  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  and 
lective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  be 
dmitted  to  candidacy  for  the  advanced  degree. 
No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
lie  wed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate 
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course;  but  students  who  fiuish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the 
close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelors  degree^  Graduate 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  general  regulations  as  undergrade 
uate  students.  In  all  eases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  and  to  this  committee  al! 
proposed  graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted. 

Reqtjikements  fob  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least  on. 
year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects  i. 
which  a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study  Tlu 
year  must  be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direction  o 
the  College,  but  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  pro 
ficLcy  in  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis  an. 
examination,  and  the  degree  is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixe 

"^The  spedfic  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  tH 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follows: 

!  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  d< 
for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Stud 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15 
must  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  co-se  ol  s^^ 
tor  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  commit 

2  The  appHcant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  suj 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  « 
major  studies;  and  his  abiUty  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  exam.nat 
before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 

3  The  applicant  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of 
shall  be  advanced  consecutive  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  st, 
A  minimum  grade  of  70  is  required  for  all  graduate  work.  This  ^ 
may  consist  (1)  of  subjects  assigned  to  the  individual  apphcants, 
(2)  of  lines  of  study  selected  from  advanced  undergraduate  work, 
shall  not  include  any  of  the  following:     (a)    Required  undergrad. 
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work;  (b)  five-hour  courses  which  have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to 
undergraduates  who  are  credited  with  90  hours  (see  page  31):  (c) 
courses  of  a  professional  character  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Educa- 
tion or  elsewhere.  Not  more  than  15  hours'  work  credited  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  can  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on 
a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  of 
this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  academic  year 
in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred.  The  thesis  must  be 
finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.  If  accepted, 
a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must 
,be  deposited  in  the  College  Library  by  June  1. 

5.  The  applicant  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  pubHcly  announced,  for  oral 
examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his  thesis. 
This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other 
professors. 

An  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete  30 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.  These  30  hours 
must  be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours 
n  one  and  10  in  the  other.  A  student  holding  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
iBachelor  of  Science  in  this  institution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate 
or  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  Any  one  holdinsr  the  degree  of 
3achelor  of  Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may 
)ecome  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling 
he  requirements  for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  require- 
Qents  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for 
he  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
ee  page  68. 
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Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Students  are  graded  in  each  subject  pur- 
sued during  the  semester.  A  student  faiUng  in  any  subject  must 
make  such  failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course.  Absence  from  examination  counts  as  failure 
when  not  previously  arranged  with  the  instructor.  A  student  taking 
an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  appointed  for  his  class  or 
a  student  coming  from  a  preparatory  school  or  other  institution  and 
taking  an  examination  for  advanced  standing  must  first  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  the  sum  of  $2.00  for  each  subject  in  which  the 
examination  is  to  be  taken.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  maximum  of 
fees  for  such  examination  exceed  $5.00  in  any  semester.  All  such  fees 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  fund. 

Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations,  a 
Reports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  stu- 

dent is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnestly 
requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  regis- 
trar of  any  failure  to  receive  it.     These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  passing 
grade,  and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester  will  indicate, 
also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  requirements  and  pre- 
scribed work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  hours  toward  graduation 
due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least  five 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-hoHday  is  Monday. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1918-'19. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  11, 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5), 

Three-hour  courses  meet  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday:  (3) 
r.  Th.  S.  y      y  J 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:     (2)  W.  F. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Gelston. 
General  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  to  acquire 

statement.  knowledge  of  the  language,  hterature,  and  institutions 
.f  ancient  Rome.  There  is  much  insistence  on  oral  reading,  as  well 
IS  upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  advanced  courses 
ire  so  arranged  that  different  authors  and  works  will  be  studied 
n  alternate  years  in  order  to  afford  the  student  as  broad  a  field  in  his 
eading  as  possible. 

Courses. 

Cicero:   Select  Orations.    Review  of  forms  and  syntax.    Study  of 
word  formation.  j  r^\  'p  rpj^  g  o.qq 

|l.     Vergil:     iEneid.     Books  I,  II,  and  selections. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
Courses  A  and  B  are  intended  for  students  who  have  two  entrance 
nits  of  Latin  only.     Students    who  have  completed  these  courses 
itisfactorily  will  be  admitted  to  Latin  1. 

I.     Livy:     Books  I,  XXI.     Writing  of  Latin  once  a  week.     This 
course  is  intended  to    develop   the   student's    power    to    read 
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Latin  of  average  difficulty  witli  intelligence  and  comparative 
ease  The  legends  ot  early  Rome  and  their  relations  to  history 
will  form  an  interesting  phase  of  the  study.  Minimum  prerequi- 
site, three  units  of  entrance  Latin,  However,  students  electing 
Latin  1  as  a  rule  will  have  offered  four  units  of  entrance^Latim 

2     Horace:   Odes   and   Epodes;    Catullus;   Selections.     By   this 

■     time  the  student  ought  to  have  gained  sufficient  mastery  of 

the  language  to  enable  him  to  give  most  of  his  attention  to  the 

literary  study  of  the  authors  read.  ii  ^'^  «■"" 

3a.  ROMAN  Com.i,y:  Several  plays  of  Bautus  to  be  read  ra^dly^ 
Study  of  the  Roman  theatre.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  fc>.  10  .iU 

*3b  The  Architecture  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome;  An 
outline  course  in  the  principles  and  development  of  Roman  arch  - 
teeture,  as  shown  by  the  Forum,  imperial  palaces,  etc^  Lectures 
(illustrated  with  stereopticon),  recitations,  and  reports.  Open  to 
upper  classmen,  and  to  Freshmen  with  special  Permissiom    ^^^^^ 

4a.  Selections  from  the  Latin  poets  of  the  -^"ly  ^^3)  t'tK  sTo;30 

*4b    History  OF  Latin  Literature;    Textbook  and  lectures     Eng- 
''•  li^h  translations.    Photographs  of  Italy  and  other  "l-^^^-^ -3- 
terial  are  used. 
*Courses  3b  and  4b  are  intended  to  accompany  3a  and  4a,  but  may 
be  elected  singly.     Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required. 

The  prerequisites  of  the  following  courses  are  Latin  1,  2,  3a,  4a,  or 
an  equivalent: 

11  Lucretius;   De  Rcmm  Natura,  I,  III,  and  V,  read  with  regard  to 
the  literary  and  philosophic  aspects  of  the  poem. 

Martial;   Selected  epigrams.  1  (3)  1.  in.  s.  i.. 

12  Vergil  and  the  Epic;   Rapid  reading  of  iEneid  VII-XII;  selec- 
''•     urfromtheGeorgics.   This  course  will  enable  stud^ents^to^finish 

the  entire  iEneid.  ^  '' 
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[13.    Cicero's  De  Officiis.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30] 

[14.    Ovid's  Fasti,  Tristia,  and  Heroides.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30] 

15.  Rapid  reading  of  portions  of  Sallust,  Pliny,  and  the  Julius  and  Au- 
gustus of  Suetonius.  Attention  given  to  the  political  history  of 
the  period  covered.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 

16.  Cesar's  Gallic  War:  The  military  tactics  of  the  Romans.  A 
course  preparing  for  teaching.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 

Note. — Provisional.  Either  11  or  15  to  be  given  the  first  semester, 
and  12  or  16  the  second.    Consult  before  registering  in  these  courses. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Weaver. 

General  In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work 

Statement.  toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In 
the  elementary  course  the  students  cover  rapidly  the  work  commonly 
done  through  a  more  extended  period  in  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek.  Rouse's  First  Book  in  Greek  and  Rouse's 
Greek  Boy  at  Home.    Xenophon's  Anabasis.         I,  II  (5)  10:30 

3,  4.     Homer:     Iliad.     Mythology  and  Mycenaean  Archaeology. 
Plato:     Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.    Sight  reading. 

I,  II  (5)  9:00 

5,  6.  Greek  Tragedy:  The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  trag- 
edy considered  and  special  study  made  of  several  selected  trage- 
dies. Study  of  the  Greek  theater.  Prerequisite,  Greek  1  to  5  or 
an  equivalent.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
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7,  S.  Grkek  Mythology  and  Art:  For  this  course  no  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  required.  The  main  aim  of  the  course  is  to  famiUanze 
the  student  with  the  Myths  of  Greece  as  being  necessary  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  hterature  in  general.  The  work  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  English  and  Greek 
literature.     Open  to  all  students.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11::^>0 

[10.    Modern  Greek.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Grkek:  See  page  70.  1(3)9:00 
Professor  Morro. 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation.  See  page  70  TI  (3)  9:00 
Professor  Morro. 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Batjmgartner. 

General  The  College  Library  has  a  small  but  well-chosen  col- 

Statement,  lection  of  German  books;  this  collection,  supplemented 
by  those  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library  and  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library,  which  have  a  uniformly  generous  poHcy  toward  the  buying 
of  German  works,  makes  possible  a  very  satisfactory  study  of  German 
literature.  The  object  of  the  first  two  and  one-half  years'  work  is  to 
enable  students  to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;  m 
the  last  year  and  a  half  the  study  of  the  language  is  subordinated  to 
the  study  of  literature.  ,         ,        •         j 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  in  order 

to  receive  credit.  j  n  u 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 

the  value  of  three  hours  each. 

Courses. 
1   2      Elementary  Course:    A  continuous  course  in  beginning  Ger- 
'       man  for  college  students.    The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  par^ 
tially  subordinated  to  the  direct  method  of  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage.    As  far  as  possible,  German  is  spoken  in  the  classroom 
from  the  begmning.  I'  ^^  (^^  ^'^ 
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3,  4.  Second  Year:  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  also  planned  as 
a  unit,  but  the  courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit.  A 
thorough  grammatical  review  based  on  a  book  like  Vos'  Essen- 
tials of  German,  Graded  texts  are  read  and  made  the  basis  for 
classroom  conversation  in  German  and  for  composition.  The 
student  is  urged  not  to  translate  but  is  taught  to  understand 
German  without  the  interpolation  of  the  English  medium. 

I,  II  (5)  9:00 

5.  Modern  Prose:  In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  German.  Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chap- 
ters. I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

6.  Classics:  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Schiller's  Maria  Stu- 
art, Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  or  similar  works  of  these 
authors  are  studied  in  detail.  An  attempt  is  made  to  round  out 
a  picture  of  each  of  these  authors.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11 :30 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cover 
the  more  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature.  The  in- 
structor reserves  the  right  to  exclude  first-year  students. 

[15.    Schiller.] 

[16.    Goethe.] 

[17,  18.     History  of  German  Literature.] 

[19.   The  Modern  Novel  and  Drama.] 

20.  Introduction  TO  German  Lyric  Poetry:  The  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  German  lyric,  ballad,  and  VolksHed  will  be  studied, 
culminating  in  Heine  and  Goethe.  Aside  from  the  general  move- 
ments, the  individual  lyric  will  be  interpreted. 

I  (2-3)  W.  1:30-3:30 

[22.   Goethe's  Faust.] 

24.  Lessing:  Laokoon,  Litteraturebriefe  and  Hamburgische  Drama- 
turgic. Lessing's  theories  of  art  and  the  drama  indicating  the  influ- 
ence of  his  criticism  upon  German  poetry  and  German  drama,  and 
his  part  in  the  revival  of  Shakespeare.  II  (2-3)  W.  1 :30-3 :30 
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25,  26.  Thesis  Courses:  These  courses  are  given  from  time  to  time 
as  the  needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  credits  by 
arrangement.  Such  topics  as  these  have  been  treated  in  the  past: 
The  German  Satire  During  the  Reformation;  Lessing  as  Critic  and 
Philosopher. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Greene. 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

General  A  course  in  French  extending  over  four  years  is  offered, 

Statement.  in  Spanish,  over  two  years.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  sufficient  command  of  these  languages  to  enable  the 
student  to  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  thought,  life,  and 
spirit  of  France  and  Spain  as  expressed  in  their  literatures.  It  is  intended 
that  the  composition  and  conversation  features  of  the  courses  shall 
give  the  student  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  French  and  Spanish  with 
a  fair  degree  of  correctness.  The  College  Library,  aided  through  special 
arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library,  places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  students  of  the  department  a  well-chosen  collection  of  French 
texts  and  criticism,  as  well  as  of  works  on  France  and  the  French. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous.     Both  must  be  taken  to  receive 

credit. 

Students  may  not  elect  French  1,  2  and  Spanish  1,  2  in  the  same  year, 
unless  by  special  permission. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses  in  French. 

Professor  Greene. 

Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

Miss  Chandler. 

Mlle.  Cousin. 

ol 

1,2.     Elementary  Course  (continuous):     This  course  consists  of 
the  study  of  grammar,  composition,  and  the  reading  of    easy 
♦Numbers  at  the  right  are  those  given  in  the  College  of  Missions  Catalog. 
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French,  including  at  least  one  play  and  extracts  from  French 
historians.  There  is  constant  practice  throughout  the  year  in 
pronunciation  and  in  writing  from  dictation  with  a  view  to 
training  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  The  commoner  idioms  are 
learned  through  daily  drill  in  conversation. 

I,  II  (5)  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  1:30 
m      Professor  Greene,   Assistant  Professor  Bretz,    and    Miss 
Chandler. 

Conversational  French:  If  the  demand  warrants,  a  course  in 
conversation  will  be  given  in  19 18-' 19. 

32 
3a,  4a.  Second  Year.  The  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  ability 
to  read  modern  French  prose  and  poetry  with  ease  and  appre- 
ciation, and  at  giving  some  practice  in  advanced  composition. 
The  best  poetry,  plays,  short  stories,  and  novels  of  some  more 
recent  French  masters  are  read,  in  or  out  of  class,  and  discussed 
— Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Dumas  fils,  Balzac,  Sand,  Daudet, 
Augier,  Musset,  Maupassant,  France,  and  Loti.  Selections  from 
some  modern  French  historian  are  read.  Six  lectures  each  semes- 
ter on  the  development  of  French  literature.  The  course  em- 
phasizes the  development  in  the  student,  through  analysis  of 
French  style,  treatment,  and  character,  of  a  sound  literary  ap- 
preciation. The  use  of  spoken  French  in  the  classroom  is  in- 
creased. I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
Professor  Greene  and  Mlle.  Cousin. 

33 

3b,  4b.  Second  Year.  This  course  includes  drill  in  conversation,  com- 
position, and  rapid  reading.  It  is  designed  for  business  and  trav- 
ehng  purposes  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  contemporary 
France  through  articles  in  the  best  of  current  French  newspapers 
and  magazines — "Le  Journal  des  D^bats,"  "La  Revue  de  Paris," 
"Mercure  de  France,"  etc.  This  course  may  be  taken  alone,  or 
more  profitably  with  3a.  (No  student  will  be  recommended  by 
this  department  for  a  position  as  teacher  of  French  who  has  not 
satisfactorily  completed  courses  3b  and  4b.) 
Professor  Greene  and  Mlle.  Cousin.         I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 
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34 

5,  6.  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  op  the  Nineteenth 
Century:  A  study  of  the  great  works  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Composition.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Open  to 
students  who  have  passed  courses  1,  2  with  a  grade  of  A,  or  have 
completed  courses  3,  4.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1 1 :30 

Professor  Greene. 

[11.    The  Romantic  Tendency  in  France  in  the  First  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
Professor  Greene.] 

13.  Recent  AND  Current  French  Literature  :  The  class  reads  se- 
lected works  of  Anatole  France,  Loti,  Barres,  Bazin,  Rostand, 
Brieux,  Hervieu,  in  and  out  of  class.  An  attempt  is  made  through 
lectures  and  assigned  readings  to  acquaint  the  students  with  con- 
temporary France  and  to  survey  the  best  in  the  current  output  of 
French  writers  and  writers  on  France.    Reports  in  French. 

I  W.  F.  10:30    (A  third  hour  can  be  arranged,  if  desired) 

Professor  Greene. 

3o 

14.  The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  A 
study  of  plays  by  Lesage,  Marivaux,  Crebillon,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Nivelle  de  la  Chaussee,  Beaumarchais,  with  reference  to  the  evolu- 
tion in  dramatic  form. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30  (A  third  hour  can  be  arranged  if  desired) 
Professor  Greene. 

[15,  16.   The  Seventeenth  Century.  ^ 

Professor  Greene.]  l 

Courses  in  Spanish.  * 

Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 
Mrs,  Ford. 

1,2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous) :  Espinosa  and  Allen  Elemen- 
tary Spanish  Grammar;  Harrison's  Elementary  Spanish  Reader, 
orsomeother  similar  collection;  Marcial  Dorado's  Espana  Pinto- 
resca,  etc.  Writing  from  dictation,  careful  drill  in  pronunciation, 
and  use  of  Spanish  in  class  as  much  as  practicable. 

I,  II  (5)  a  9:00,  b  1:30^ 
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S,  4.    Advanced:    Syntax  and  prose  composition.   Oral  work  based  on 

texts  read  in  and  out  of  class.  Lecture's  on  Spanish  literature. 
Umphrey's  Spanish  Prose  Composition;  Quinteros'  Dona  Clarines 
and  Manana  de  Sol;  Galdo's  Dona  Perfecta;  Alarcon's  El  sombrero 
de  tres  picos  or  El  Capitan  Veneno;  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  (ex- 
tracts); Morley's  Spanish  Lyrics,  etc.,  are  among  the  texts  used. 
The  language  of  the  classroom  is  Spanish  as  far  as  possible.  An 
introduction  to  commercial  Spanish  is  a  possible  alternative. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Harrison. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Professor  Butler. 

Miss  Welling. 

General  The  Department  of  English  offers  courses 

Statoment.       1.     To  give  the  student  constant  and  regular  practice  in 

English  composition;  and 

2.     To  arouse  within  him  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture in  its  historical  and  cultural  aspects. 

1,  2.  Freshman  English:  Composition  and  literature.  This  course 
involves  the  writing  of  weekly  themes,  and  the  study  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  English  literature  in  the  way  of  rapid  survey. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  conferences.  No  student  will  be  given  a 
grade  in  this  course  whose  work  in  English  composition  at  the  end 
of  the  course  is  considered  deficient;  and  the  department  reserves 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  work  necessary  for  the  removal  of  such 
deficiency.    Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

I,  II  (5)  Sections  at  8:00,  9:00,  10:30 
Professor  Harrison. 
Professor  Butler. 
Miss  Welling. 

7,  8.  Shakespeare  and  Milton:  A  study  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
genius  as  illustrated  in  selected  plays  of  all  periods  of  his  crea- 
tive activity  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.    In 
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the  second  semester  Milton's  poetry  (entire)  and  selected  prose 
works  form  the  basis  for  an  appreciaton    of   Milton's   work  in 
world  literature.     Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24. 
Professoii  Harrison,  I.  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

23,  24.    Nineteenth  Century  Literature.     Poetry  (exclusive  of 
Browning  and  Tennyson)— Prose  (exclusive  of  the  Novel) :    This 
course  lays  the  foundation  for  the  vital  appreciation  of  literature 
as  an  art.     Students  preparing  to  teach  Enghsh,  and  those  who 
do  their  major  work  in  English,  must  take  this  course;   but  it  ia 
designed  as  well  for  all  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  in 
modern  Hterature  for  its  cultural  and  spu-itual  value.     Prerequi- 
site, courses  1  and  2  or  its  equivalent.  I,  II  (5)  11:30 
Professor  Harrison. 
[25,  26.    Chivalry  in  English  Literature.  | 
Professor  Harrison.]  * 
11,  12.    The  English  Novel:    A  study  of  typical  works  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.   Representative  work  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  EUot,  Meredith,  Hardy, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Henry  James,  and  Kiphng  will  form  the  basis 
for  lectures  and  classroom  discussions.    A  continuous  course. 
Professor  Harrison.                                      I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
3  4      American  Literature:    Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English  or 
'    '  its  equivalent.                                               I,  II  (5)  a  8:00,  b  ll:30l 

Professor  Graydon. 
5  6     Literature  of  the  Present  War:     Prerequisite,  10  hours  of 
'    'English.  I,  II  (2)  W.F.  10:30 

Professor  Graydon. 
[13,  14.     Browning:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.] 
[15.    The  English  Essay. 
Professor  Graydon.] 
[17,18.     Tennyson:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.] 
19,  20.    The  English  Drama:   Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 
Professor  Graydon.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10: 
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31,  32.    Written  Composition:    Open  to  students  who  have  passed 
English  1,  2  creditably.    Limited  to  10  students. 
I*ROFESsoR  Butler.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

33,  34.    Modern  Prose  Style:    An  advanced  course  in  composition 
open  only  to  students  of  Junior  and  Senior  standing. 
Professor  Butler.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

[35,  36.  Short  Story  and  Play  Writing:  Typical  short  stories  and 
representative  plays  are  analyzed  and  creative  work  on  the  part 
of  the  student  is  encouraged.  Prerequisite,  English  1,  2  and  31, 
32  or  33,  34.     To  be  offered  1919-'20.  I,  II  (2) 

Professor  Butler.] 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING, 

1,  2.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion and  delivery  of  public  addresses.  A  study  of  the  principles 
involved  in  practical  argumentation.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  1 :30 

Mr.  Schortemeier. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is  to  put 

Statement.  the  student  in  possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger 
problems  which  enter  into  the  intellectual  hfe  of  the  time.  The  his- 
torical method  is  followed,  and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers 
required,  so  far  as  is  feasible  in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  char- 
acter. 
Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

Courses. 

54 
1.     Psychology:     An  introductory  course,   designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  science,   the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  mind,  its  laws  and  processes. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
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2.     Logic:     An   elementary   study   of  the   nature,  principles,  and 

methods  of  reasoning.     The  disciplinary  value  of  the  subject 

is  emphasized,  and  constant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  criticism 

of  arguments  and  ratiocinations  of  various  types  is  provided, 

^  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
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3   4      Ethics:     The    nature,    presuppositions,  and    history    of   the 

fundamental    conceptions   of    morality.     A    continuous    course 

throughout  the  year.  I,  11(2)  W.  F.  8:00 

oo 
5  6  History  of  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greek  origin  of  philosophy  to  the  present 
time,  in  its  relation  to  the  history  and  civihzation  of  the  va- 
rious' periods.  A  continuous  course  throughout  the  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  1,  2,  or  3,  4.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

7  8  Philosophical  Classics:  The  careful  reading  and  discussion 
of  selected  works.  The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  and  will  represent  advanced  studies  in  the  History  of  philos- 
ophy, the  assumptions  and  principles  of  science,  investigations  in 
modern  logic,  etc.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6  ^,  ^  ^  ^^ 

I,  II  (2)  W .  r.  y:oU 

9  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:  An 
untechnical  study  of  the  history  of  evolutionary  theory  from 
its  Greek  origin  to  modern  times,  and  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  significance  of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  for  an  ulti- 
mate theory  of  the  world.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2^ 

I  (2)  W .  r .  10:oU 

10  Philosophical  Problems:  The  subject  of  this  course  which 
will  vary  from  time  to  time,  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  more 
general  problems  of  philosophy  in  their  relations  to  the  sciences, 
and  to  cultural  interests  generally.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  A 
or  5,  6.  "  (2)  ^*  ^'  ^^-^^ 

12  Ethical  Problems:  Readings  and  discussions  of  various  types  of 
ethical  literature,  with  particular  reference  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  grow  out  of  politicial  and  social  conditions.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  appreciate  the  various  movements  which  have  m 
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view  moral  reform.  The  subject-matter  will  vary  from  year  to 
year,  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  class.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  1,  2  or  3,  4.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

58 
14.  Philosophy  op  Education:  An  investigation  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  determine  the  aims  and  methods  of  education  as  a 
function  of  social  life.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  of  such 
questions  as  the  nature  of  the  individual  to  be  educated,  the  type 
of  social  order  to  which  the  individual  is  to  be  adapted,  and  the 
processes  through  which  the  adaptation  is  to  be  accompUshed. 
Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1  or  its  equivalent.  Students  are  re- 
quested to  confer  with  the  instructor  before  enrolling  in  this  course. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Putnam. 
Professor  Lumley. 

Mr.  Sellick. 
Mr.  Van  Dervort. 

General  The  courses  in  Economics,  Pohtical  Science,  and  Sociol- 

Statement.  ogy  are  included  in  this  department.  The  introductory 
courses  are  given  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students.  First,  those  pre- 
paring for  commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  public  or  social 
service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Sociology,  or  allied  subjects.  The  courses  in 
Political  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses. 

52 

1.  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It  is  open  only 
to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit  and  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  in  Economics.  I  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Putnam. 
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2.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary 
history  of  the  United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instru- 
ments and  corporation  securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and 
the  money  market  and  foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign 
banking  systems;  present-day  monetary  and  banking  problems. 
Professor  Putnam.  II  ^^^  ^'^^ 

3.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation:   The  major  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  but  financial  administration 
and  debt  financiering  receive  consideration. 
Professor  Putnam.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

4.  Labor  Problems:  A  study  of  the  problems  and  interests  of 
wage-earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  pohcies  of  trades 
unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing,  fac- 
tory acts,  employer's  liabihty,  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 
^11  II(3)T.Th.S.10:30 

Professor  Putnam.  * 

[5.     Transportation. 
Professor  Putnam.] 

6.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States:     Methods  of  col- 
onizing the  American  continent;  the  land  pohcy;  the  growth  of 
industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  and  labor. 
Professor  Putnam.  Summer  Term,  9 :00-ll :0Q 

7,8.  Economic  Theory:     An  examination  of  the  writings  of  the 
*  leading  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.     Atten- 
tion  is  given  chiefly  to  their  theories  of  value  and  distribution.^ 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  especial  attention  is  given  to  con- 
temporary writers.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 
Professor  Putnam. 
9      American  Government:     A  study  of  the  national,  state,  and 
local  poHtical  institutions  of  the  United  States.     Open  to  stu- 
dents having  15  hours  of  college  credit.     This  course  or  its  eqmv- 
alent  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  department. 
Professor  Putnam.                                      I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
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LO.    European  Governments;    A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe.     Some  knowledge  of  Modern  European 
history  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  this  course. 
Professor  Putnam.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

11.  International  Law.  53 
Professor  Putnam.] 

12.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government. 
Professor  Putnam,] 

13.  14.    Accounting  :  The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  a  study 

of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit  underlying  all  accountancy;  in- 
struction in  business  forms  and  general  office  management;  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements  and  reports.  In  the  second 
semester,  apphcation  is  made  of  the  principles  learned  in  the  first 
semester  to  more  advanced  accounting.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
technique  of  accounts  as  applied  in  special  lines  of  business,  audit- 
ing, and  the  installation  of  accounting  systems.  Lectures,  text- 
books, and  exercises.  Prerequisite,  20  semester  hours'  credit. 
Mb.  Sellick.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

40 
.5.  Elementary  Sociology  :  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
scientific  method  as  applied  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena;  scope  of  the  subject;  relation  to  other  disci- 
pHnes;  the  social  forces.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  discussions.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing.  Courses  in  Psychology  and  Biology 
should  precede  if  possible.  Supplementary  readings  for  graduate 
credit.  I  (5)  8:00 

Professor  Lumley  and  Mr.  Van  Dervort, 

41 
i.6.  Social  Evolution:  After  a  review  of  the  development  idea,  cosmic 
and  organic,  the  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  various  forms 
of  association  studied  in  the  first  semester  (course  15),  Attention 
is  given  to  the  folk-ways  as  the  raw  materials  of  evolution  and  the 
factors  in  the  process,  such  as  variation,  transmission,  selection, 
adaptation.    Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,    Supplemen- 
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tary  readings  for  graduate  credit.    Prerequisite,  course  15  or  its 
equivalent.  II  (S)  8:00 

Professor  Lumley  and  Mr.  Van  Dervort. 

42 

17.  Immigration:  An  outline  study  of  the  sources  and  extent  of  im- 
migration to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  immigrants, 
and  the  methods  of  assimilation.  Designed  to  give  students  a 
working  basis  for  a  more  intensive  examination  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  present  movement.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussions.  Prerequisite,  course  15.  Extra  readings  for  graduate 
credit.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:0^ 
Mr.  Van  Dervort. 

18.  Methods  OF  Social  Reform:  With  particular  reference  to  Amer- 
ican city  problems.  A  survey  of  the  chief  methods  of  social  reform, 
eugenics,  euthenics,  and  rehgion.  Lectures  dealing  mainly  with  the 
programs  of  reform ;  assigned  readings  relative  to  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  modern  city  life.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  more  intens- 
ive study  of  particular  social  problems.  Extra  readings  for  grad- 
uate credit.  Prerequisite,  course  15.  II  (3)  T.  Th,  S.  9:00] 
Mr.  Van  Dervort. 

19.  American  Social  Conditions:  A  survey  of  the  social  conditions 
of  the  United  States,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  the  extent  and  character  of  the  chief  social  prob- 
lems. The  methods  of  dealing  with  these  conditions  are  studied 
in  course  18.  Prerequisite,  courses  15,  16.  Lectures,  wide  read- 
ings papers,  and  discussions.  Extra  readings  for  graduate  credit. 
Mr.' Van  Dervort.  11(2)  W.  F.  9:00 

45 

20.  Rural  Sociology:  An  outHne  study  of  rural  social  conditions, 
designed  to  give  a  broad  foundation  for  (1)  a  more  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  special  rural  problems,  economic,  educational,  re- 
ligious, and  (2)  successful  rural  leadership  in  the  country  life 
movement.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  first-hand  investigations, 
discussions.  Extra  readings  and  papers  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite, course  15,  except  for  seniors,  who  may  pursue  courses  15 
and  19  at  the  same  time.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:3C 
Mk.  Van  Dervort. 
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22.  General  Sociology:  A  survey  of  the  most  important  literature 
of  academic  or  theoretical  sociology.  First-hand  investigation  of 
the  various  classifications  of  social  phenomena  and  systems  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  thought  in  this  field.  Lectures,  wide  readings, 
papers,  discussions.  Designed  especially  for  missionary  candidates 
who  have  had  no  work  in  that  field.  Extra  readings  for  graduate 
credit.  H  (1)  10:30 

Professor  Lumley. 
I  47 

[23,24.  The  Folkways:  A  wide  survey  of  the  characteristic  beliefs 
:  and  practices  of  primitive  and  oriental  peoples,  chiefly  those  re- 
lating to  industry,  the  family,  and  amusements.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  points  of  view  of  the 
societies  studied,  as  a  basis  for  further  study  and  interpretation. 
Open  only  to  missionary  candidates  and  graduate  students.  Lec- 
tures, wide  readings,  papers,  and  discussions. 
Professor  Lumley.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

25,  26.  Seminar:  Open  to  suitably  prepared  seniors.  The  resources 
of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 
Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  department. 

I,  II  (2)  F.  1:30-3:30 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 
Professor  McGavran. 

jeneral  The  Department  of  History  seeks  to  give  the  student 

Jtatement.  an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  historical  work  and 
.  knowledge  of  results  in  certain  limited  fields.  The  courses  are  num- 
,)ered  approximately  in  the  order  of  the  degree  of  advanced  work  in- 
'olved  in  them.  In  general,  as  much  proficiency  as  is  practicable 
hould  be  gained  in  Latin,  French,  and  German  before  taking  History. 

Courses, 
jla,  2a.  Ancient  Oriental  History.] 
lb,  2b.    Greek  History.] 


] 
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Ic.    Roman  History,  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar. 

Professor  Coleman.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

2c     Roman  History,  from  the  time  of  JuHus  Csesar  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.  D.  11  (2)  W.  F.  10 
Professor  Coleman. 

3.  Medieval  History,  300-1500  A.  D.:     An  outline  course  upo 
the  history  and  institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Agei 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-books,  and  collateral  read 
ing.  I  (5)  8:00 
Professor  Coleman. 

4.  Modern  European  History,  1500-1900:  Continuation  of  course 
3,  but  may  be  taken  separately  by  those  who  have  had  two  years 
of  history  in  high  school  and  college.  II  (5)  8:00 
Professor  Coleman. 

7,  8.  Recent  European  History:  A  brief  survey  of  developments 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  followed  by  a  more  de- 
tailed study  of  the  last  sixty  years,  including  the  German  war.  The 
work  of  the  two  semesters  is  continuous,  but,  by  special  consent  of 
the  instructor,  either  may  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisite,  30 
semester  hours'  credit.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Professor  Coleman. 

11,  12.    Outline  of  Church  History.    (See  page  72.)    Prerequisite, 
60  semester  hours'  credit,  including  10  hours  in  History. 
Professor  Coleman.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

21,  22.  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1918.  Prerequisite,  60 
semester  hours'  credit,  including  10  in  History.  Continuous  course, 
but  either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
Professor  Coleman. 

23.  Religions  of  India:  This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
religions  of  India,  with  such  attention  to  Persia  and  Arabia  as  occa- 
sion may  demand.  The  various  forms  of  Hindu  religion  from  Ve- 
dic  to  modern  Hinduism,  the  growth  and  decline  of  Buddhism, 
the  Moslem  faith  in  India,  the  Parsi  religion,  modern  reform  sects, 
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and  various  forms  of  primitive  religion  are  carefully  studied. 
Lectures,  readings,  written  reports.  Science  of  Religion  is  a  pre- 
requisite. I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  1:30 
Professor  McGavran. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  Hall. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student 

Statement.  an  introductory  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  es- 
sential principles  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  are 
planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the  ministerial  student,  though 
all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers,  missionaries,  or  other  re- 
ligious workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from  this  department.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  consists  largely  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from  this  depart- 
ment on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments.  No 
other  course  from  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  may  be  applied 
to  these  degrees. 

Courses. 

15,16.  History  OF  Israel:  From  the  earliest  time  to  175  B.  C.  The 
course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Pre- 
requisite, 30  hours  of  college  work.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
Professor  Morro. 

60 

17,  18.  Hebrew  Literature:  A  purely  hterary  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  an  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  vari- 
ety, and  power  as  works  of  Hterary  art.  Analysis  of  typical 
selections,  illustrating  lyric,  prophetic,  and  wisdom  poetry,  ora- 
tory, drama,  narration;  a  study  of  New  Testament  selections, 
showing  influence  of  Hellenistic  literature.  Prerequisite,  60  hours 
of  college  credit.  I,  II,  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

Professor  Hall. 
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68 

35,  36.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  sec- 
ond.    Open  to  all  students.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Morro. 

70 
39,  40.    The  Teachings  op  the  New  Testament:   Ethical,  Social,  and 
Religious.    The  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first 
semester  and  those  of  the  ApostoUc  Age  during  the  second.    Pre- 
requisite, courses  35,  36.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Professor  Morro. 

75 

57,  58.     Circumstances   and  Conditions  op  Religious  Service: 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  and  conditions  of  pubhc 

religious  service   in  the   ministry,  the  Sunday  school,   religious 

associations,  and  social  service.  I,  II,  W.  F.  9.00 


Related  Courses. 

11,  12.     Church  History.   See  page  72. 
Professor  Coleman. 

13,  14.     History  op  Missionary  Expansion.   See  page  73. 
Professor  Paul. 


f 


65 


31.  Hellenistic  Greek.    See  page  70. 

Professor  Morro. 

66,  67,  68 

32,  33,  34.     New  Testament  Interpretation.   See  page  70. 

Professor  Morro. 

[37,  38.     History  of  the  Jews.    See  page  71.  69 

Professor  Morro.] 

61,  62.    Science  of  Religion.   See  page  73.  16 

Professor  McGavran. 
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BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 

Statement.  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  ad- 
vanced work,  teaching,  and  medicine.  The  elementary  courses  in 
Zoology  and  Botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the  first  demand  and 
partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  studies. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the  ideas  of 
science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the  methods  and  habits  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  Lectures  and  recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  work,  in  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful 
record  "of  his  observations. 

The  students  of  the  department  have  organized  a  Biology  Club  which 
holds  bi-'weekly  meetings,  at  which  reviews  of  current  literature  are  read 
by  members  and  occasionally  papers  are  presented  by  visiting  nat- 
uralists. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $4.50  per  semester  is  charged  for  Zoological 
courses  1-6,  inclusive,  and  for  the  course  in  Botany.  For  course  8  the 
fee  is  $L50.    For  courses  9,  10  there  is  no  fee. 

Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and  prop- 
erties of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 

(b)     An  outline  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  classification 
of  invertebrates.  I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

2.  The  vertebrate  type  and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory  work 
on  Amphioxus,  Molgula,  Balanoglossus,  dogfish,  perch,  frog, 
lizard,  pigeon,  mammal.     Outline  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

II  (5)  10:30-12:30 

3.  Histology:  (a)  A  study  of  the  methods  and  processes  employed 
in  microscopical  investigation,  with  practical  work  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  material. 
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(b)     The  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal.     Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent.  I  (5)  9:00-12:30 

4.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
early  stages  of  Amphioxus  and  the  frog,  including  formation  of  the 
germ  layers;  the  development  of  the  chick  to  thirty-five  somites; 
the  early  stages  of  mammals,  including  formation  of  the  foetal 
membranes;  development  of  the  human  body.  Laboratory  work 
on  the  frog  and  chick,  covering  the  same  ground  as  the  lectures; 
the  foetal  membranes  of  mammals;  the  development  of  the  pig 
from  about  5mm.  to  adult  condition;  preservation  of  whole  em- 
bryos and  sections.  McMurrich's  Development  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Prentiss'  Textbook  of  Embryology  are  used.  Reference 
books  include  Kellicott's  Chordate  Development,  Lilhe's  Em- 
bryology of  the  Chick,  and  Duvall's  Atlas  d'  Embryologie.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1  and  2. 
Lectures,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly. 

II  (5)  9:00-12:30 

[5.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrateb.] 

[6.    Mammalian  Anatomy.] 

8.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  recita- 
tions, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 
A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged.  Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  laboratory  sci- 
ence in  college  or  2  units  in  high  school,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

9.  Organic  Evolution:  A  brief  historical  introduction,  covering  the 
work  of  Lamarck  and  his  predecessors,  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
Darwin's  contributions  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  after  which  the 
more  important  later  theories  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Cas- 
tle's Genetics  and  Eugenics  will  be  used,  but  students  are  re- 
quired to  consult  also  the  pubUcations  of  deVries,  Morgan, 
Bateson,  Castle,  Montgomery,  Merriam  and  others.  Prerequisite, 
10  hours  of  laboratory  science  in  college  or  2  units  in  high  school. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

10.  General  Principles  of  Biology:  A  brief  review  of  biological 
principles  for  students  who  are  unable  to  take  Zoology  1  and  2. 
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Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  laboratory  science  in  college  or  2  units  in 
high  school.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Botany. 

[1.  Elementary  Botany:  This  course  deals  with  the  larger  groups 
of  plants — algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed-plants — 
whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differentiation  of  cells  and 
tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation  of  generations,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  seed.  Summer  Term] 

GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended 

Statement.  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of  geological  sci- 
ence. The  subject-matter  is  believed  to  include  that  which  is  most 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  collections  in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for 
illustration  of  the  work  outlined  below. 

Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and  their  work, 
as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  coral  reefs 
and  islands,  glaciers,  etc. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igneous  and  met- 
amorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults,  dykes,  mineral  veins. 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North  American 
continent;  the  evolution  of  the  hfe  of  the  globe.  Prerequisite,  10 
hours  of  laboratory  science  in  college  or  2  units  in  high  school. 

I  (3  or  5)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Davies. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily 

Statement.  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more 
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advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  research  work, 
teaching,  medicine,  chemical  engineering,  or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  class- 
room experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations,  written  ex- 
ercises, written  examinations,  problems,  and  laboratory  work. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses. 

1,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  :  Elementary.  The  non-metals 
and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds, 
and  the  underlying  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  scientific  method  as  illustrated  by  chem- 
istry, and  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  human  economy. 
During  the  second  sem-ester  considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Students  who  present  chem- 
istry as  an  entrance  unit  will  receive  only  three  hours'  credit 
for  the  first  semester.  All  students  will  receive  five  hours'  credit 
the  second  semester.  Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  continuous 
course.  I,  II  (5)  T.  W.  Th.  F.  1:30-3:30,  S.  12:00-1:00 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a 
comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identifi- 
cation of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry 
condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1,  2,  or  an  equivalent.  I  (5)  10:30-12:30 

Recitations  W.  F.  11:30 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the 
chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analysis  of 
salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and 
S,  or  the  equivalent.  II  (5)  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  F.  11:30 
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6.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry,  together 
with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
typical  series  of  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course  is  especially 
recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary organic  chemistry.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I  <5)  10:30-12:30.   Three  lectures  and  6  hours  laboratory 

6.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  This  supplements  the  work  given 
in  course  5.  Explanations  are  given  for  the  reactions  previously 
studied,  and  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  recent  development  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.  This  course  is  essential  for  those  who  wish  more 
than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry.  Students  who 
are  majoring  in  chemistry  should  take  course  25  simultaneously. 

II  (3)  Hours  to  be  arranged 
7,  8.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  the  work 
of  course  4.    More  advanced  processes  of  analysis,  with  special  em- 
phasis on   industrial  appHcations.    Courses  4,  7,  and  8  include  the 
\  more     typical  processes  of  quantitative  analysis.     Prerequisite, 

■  courses  1  to  4  inclusive.    Courses  5  and  6,  or  the  equivalent,  must 

be  taken  simultaneously  or  previously. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  Th.  1:30 
[9,  10.     Physical  Chemistry.] 
I  (11,  12.    Industrial  Chemistry.] 

13,  14.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  to 
8  inclusive  and  course  25,  or  the  equivalent  of  these  courses,  and 
who  show  special  qualifications,  may  be  assigned  special  work  along 
lines  of  original  investigations,  or  advanced  problems  of  analysis, 
synthesis,  or  theory. 

115,  16.    Physiological  Chemistry.] 

,  17,  [18].     The  Rarer  Elements:   Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 

I  work  covering  the  elements  not  usually  studied  in  courses  in  general 

chemistry.  Extraction  of  these  elements  from  their  natural  sources 

their  properties,  compounds,  and  qualitative  analysis  will  be  studied 

in  classroom  and  laboratory.    Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  S.  11:00 
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[19],  20.  History  of  Chemistry:  Consideration  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  principal  theories  and  applications  of  the 
science,  and  the  men  who  have  contributed  thereto.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  to  6,  inclusive.  H  (1)  W.  11:30 

21,  22.  Industrial  Analysis:  These  courses  include  the  complete 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  more  important  commercial  and  natural 
products.  The  products  treated  will  depend  on  the  student's  pre- 
paration and  plans  for  future  work.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  to  8, 
inclusive.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 
[23,  24.  Metallurgy,  Including  Assaying  and  Metallography.] 
25.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry :  This  is  a  laboratory  course  which 
should  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course  6,  but  may  follow  it. 
Besides  important  practice  in  the  preparation  of  typical  substances, 
the  student  is  given  opportunity  to  carry  out  organic  combustions 
and  to  f amiharize  himself  with  different  methods  used  in  identifying 
organic  compounds.  II  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged 

[26.] 
[27,  28.] 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  is  $7.50  each  course; 
for  courses  5,  7,  8,  9,  10, 17,  18,  and  25,  $5.00.  These  fees  are  for  each 
semester  and  are  payable  in  advance.  Extra  charges  are  made  for 
breakage,  damage  to  apparatus,  and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 

PHYSICS. 

,  Instructor. 


General  The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  meet  the 

Statement.  needs  (1)  of  those  wishing  to  major  in  Physics  and  (2) 
of  those  majoring  in  other  subjects  desiring  Physics  as  supplemen- 
tary work.  The  courses  in  Analytical  and  Celestial  Mechanics,  given 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  will  be  counted  as  Physics  toward 
a  major  in  Physics.  The  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations,  to- 
gether with  laboratory  work.  Two  and  one-half  entrance  units  of  mathe- 
matics are  required  of  all  students  taking  Physics  in  College.  A  labora- 
tory fee  of  $3.50  per  semester  is  charged  for  each  course. 


MATHEMATICS 


Courses. 


1,  2.  Elementary  Physics:  Continuous  course  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  not  had  high  school 
Physics.  This  course  will  cover  Millikan  and  Gale's  A  First  Course 
in  Physics,  and  the  chapters  on  Sound  and  Light  in  MilUkan  and 
Mill's  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  I,  II  (5)  8:00-10:00 

3,  4.  General  College  Physics:  Continuous  course  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  will  cover  Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Electricity  in 
Culler's  General  Physics,  together  with  appropriate  laboratory 
v/ork.  Prerequisite,  high  school  Physics  (1  unit),  or  Physics  1,  2. 
Familiarity  with  trigonometry  is  also  desirable. 

I,  II  (5)  8:00-10:00 

5,  6.  Advanced  College  Physics:  The  ground  covered,  the  credit 
given,  and  schedule  of  classes  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
4.    Maximum  credit,  6  hours.  I,  II  8:00-10:00 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Johnson. 

General  The  work  in  Mathematics  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 

Statement.  the  interest  (1)  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  Mathe- 
matics as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  because  of  the  valuable  men- 
tal discipline  which  it  affords,  (2)  of  those  who  wish  to  use  Mathematics 
as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  investigators  in  Mathematics. 

The  courses  in  Matliematics  outlined  below  may  bo  divided 
into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses  are  meant  the 
courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry, 
differentia]  and  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  in 
preparation  for  all  the  other  courses  given  in  Mathematics. 

The  more  advanced  courses  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that 
a  student  may  receive  continuous  instruction  in  Mathematics  for  five  or 
six  years. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  college 
may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.     It  is,  however,  recommended 
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that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered  for 

entrance. 

Courses. 

A.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  includ- 
ing the  relations  of  planes  and  hues  in  space;  the  properties  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cyUnders,  cones,  and  spheres;  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises. 

la.  Plane  TRiaoNOMBTRY :  After  developing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  application 
of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems.     I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

lb.  Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  log- 
arithms, theory  of  equations,  apphcation  of  the  principle  of 
mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method  of  solv- 
ing numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of  complex 
numbers,  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations.     Prerequisite,  trigonometry. 

I(2)W.F.  9:00 

2.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most  at- 
tention. Some  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  "  (5)  9:00 

3.  Differential  Calculus  :  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field  to 
the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is  largely  a 
drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems 
desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I  (5)  8:00 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  3,  about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  fourteen  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. "  (^^  ^-^^ 
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5.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general  prop- 
erties of  equations,  determinants,  transformation,  symmetric 
functions,  and  the  complex  variable.     Prerequisite,  course  4. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

6.  Theory  op  Equations:     Continuation  of  course  5. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
9.     Solid  Analytical  Geometry:    In  this  course  calculus  is  applied 
to  the  study  of  three  dimensional  figures.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

16.  History  op  Mathematics:  A  course  in  which  the  history  of 
Mathematics  is  studied,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  particular  phases  of  development. 
Topics  are  assigned,  papers  are  prepared  and  discussed. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  

Louise  Margaruite  Schulmeyer. 

General  The  Department  of  Physical  Training  is  designed  to  pro- 

Statement,  mote  the  best  health  of  the  individual,  to  enable  him  to 
coordmate  muscular  movements  more  quickly  and  gracefully,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  physical  symmetry,  and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of 
.the  functions  of  his  own  body.  To  faciUtate  these  ends  a  gymnasium 
18  provided,  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and  furnished  with 
;dressmg  room,  lockers,  and  shower  baths.  The  gymnasium  building 
IS  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  director.  Eight  hours'  work  is 
required  for  graduation,  four  of  which  must  be  taken  in  either  the 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

^  Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  aU  woman  students  taking 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  Such  a  costume  can  be 
obtained  at  a  small  cost. 

:  ^  In  case  athletics  and  the  usual  forms  of  physical  training  are  discon- 
kinued  for  men  in  1918-'19,  military  training  will  be  substituted 
therefor. 
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FACULTY. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

William  Charles  Morro,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  School,  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 

Jabbz  Hall,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 
Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  B.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory. 
,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature- 

Charles  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and 
Professor  of  Linguistics  and  Missions  in  Chma. 

Wallace  Claire  Payne,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Mission- 
ary History,  College  of  Missions. 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  B,  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
and  Missions  in  Africa,  College  of  Missions. 

John  Grafton  McGavran,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
and  Missions  in  India,  College  of  Missions. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment  are: 
Central  location  in  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  about  310,00U 
population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianapohs, 
affording  access  to  numerous  churches  in  need  of  preachers;  strong  city 
churches  and  ministers  whose  work  will  repay  observation  and  study, 
close  touch  with  the  national  headquarters  and  the  College  of  Missions 
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of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  in 
a  college  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which 
gives  the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  training  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  of  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 
This  provides  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  for  the  man 
who  plans  to  do  the  work  of  the  minister. 

Students.         Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  this  department  must 
be  of  good,  well-estabhshed  Christian  character.     He  should  present 
a  letter  from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  pas- 
tor, or  from  some  person   competent  to  certify  as  to  his  integrity. 
Students  admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  regu- 
lar and  special.     Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  grad- 
.iiated  from  some  approved  college.     In   exceptional  cases  where  the 
apphcant  is  not   a   college  graduate  he  may  by  special  permission 
DC  admitted  by  the  faculty  as  a  regular  student.     Special  students 
ire  those  who  are  not  college  graduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do 
lot  purpose  to  complete  either  the  requirements  for  an  undergradu- 
ite  degree  or  the  work  of  this  department.     They  will  be  admitted 
)nly  by  consent  of  the  faculty.    In  no  case  will  any  student  be  admit- 
ted to  this  department  who  has  not  completed  at  least  two  years  of  the 
:oUege  course.    Provision  is  made  by  Butler  College  for  those  whose 
rammg  is  deficient,  and  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  De- 
partment of  BibHcal  History  and  Literature,  the  courses  of  which  are 
isted  on  page  55  of  this  catalog.     The  provisions  of  this  department 
nable  a  student  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  BibHcal  instruction  while 
ompleting  his  undergraduate  work. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommended  in  plan- 
ing their  college  course  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  knowl- 
dge  of  the  ancient  classics  and  Hebrew,  and  to  take  as  a  minimum  at 
Jast  one  full  course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  of 
16  following:  History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Philosophy.  Stu- 
ents  who  have  neglected  any  of  these  disciplines  may  be  asked  upon 
itering  this  department  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     Prospective  stu- 
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dento  for  the  ministry  are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
courses  announced  in  the  Department  of  BibUcal  History  and  Litera- 
ture. This  will  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  studies  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Deerees.        The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
inchide    the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  way  of  90  hours  from  the 
courses  listed  below  and  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty 
of  this  department  and  an  oral  examination.  In  "'^'^f « ''^^^^^^'^^^^ 
ments  for  the  degree,  the  student  may  elect  freely  from  Ae  courses 
listed  below,  except  that  he  must  offer  not  less  than  12  hours  from   he 
Department  of  Old  Testament;  not  less  than  15  hours  from  the 
Department  of  New  Testament;  and  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Theology,  and  not  less  than  6  hours  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  History.      In  each  department  these  required  houra 
a,ust  include  the  courses  marked  R^ired  for  the  degree  of  BacheU, 
of  Dwinity.    Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  will  be  required  0 
In   prospective    ministers.     In  addition,  at  least  18  hours  must  b 
taken  in  one  department,  or  24  in  closely  related  depar  mentB^   I^ 
the  latter  case  12  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and^ 
remaining  12  in  subjects  approved  by  the  head  of   that  dep«^ 
ment.     This  will  constitute  the  student's  major  subject  of  studj 
and  the  thesis  must  be  written  upon  some  topic  chosen  from  tb 
field  of  the  major  study.     In  aU  ordinary  cases,  it  wi>l;;<»"-  ^"" 
college    sessions  to  complete  the  courses  required  tor  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  to  write  the  thesis,  but  «t"dents  «f  &!« 
College  may  during  their  Junior  and  Semor  years  elect  from   he  D 
partment  of  BibUcal  History  and  Literature  and  from  the  co  rses  < 
other  departments  listed  on  page  74  sufficient  to  "^ke  30  hours,  ap 
these  will  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.    TlUB 
enables  a  student  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divmity  w  t 
wo  years  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  But! 
Colk-e.     In  no  case  will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or  Soph 
more  years,  nor  will  more  than  30  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior  w« 
be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity      No    mo^ 
than  15  hours  of  work  presented  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Art*  ca 
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be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  mini- 
mum passing  grade  for  all  work  counted  toward  a  graduate  degree  in 
Butler  College  is  70  per  cent.  Students  who  expect  to  take  courses 
m  this  department  are  requested  to  make  application  through  the 
head  of  the  department  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will 
be  provided.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  certain 
courses  of  those  who  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and 
to  grant  the  diploma  without  the  degree  to  those  whose  work,  while 
above  the  passing  mark,  is  not  considered  of  quality  to  merit  the 
degree. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page 
,34.  This  degree  will  be  granted  for  work  done,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  except  that  no  professional 
itninisterial  course  may  be  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this 
degree. 

The  College  The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
l>f  Missions,  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions  are  hsted  in  this  de- 
.partment.  This  institution  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler 
..ollege.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
nons.  Its  standards  of  admission  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
;3f  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College.  The  stu- 
ients  of  the  College  of  Missions  have  access  to  the  classes  of  this 
jchool,  and  any  student  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  of 
Sutler  College  may,  on  securing  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  this 
ichool.  elect  any  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  marked  thus  *  may  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
irts.    Others  may  not. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Instructor  to  be  Supphed. 
15,  16.     History  of  Israel:     From  the  earhest  times  to  175  B.  C. 
The  course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  and  includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the 
religion  of  Israel.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Dmmty^ 
Prerequisite,  30  hours.  I.  "  (3)  T.  Th.  b.  8 .00 

Professor  Morro. 
*17  18  Hebrew  Literature:  A  purely  literary  study  of  the  Hebrew 
'  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  the  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  va- 
riety, and  power  as  works  of  literary  art.  Analysis  of  typical 
selections,  illustrating  lyric,  prophetic,  and  wisdom  ^J^^^^r,  ora- 
tory, drama,  narration:  a  study  of  New  Testament  selections, 
showing  influence  of  Hellenistic  literature,  /-/^f  S^,%^^^^^^ 
of  college  credit.  L,  li  {6)  i..  x    .     . 

Professor  Hall. 
*[19,  20.    Hebrew  Language.]  ' 

[21   22     Old  Testament  Introduction.1  -> 

[23,  24.     Hebrew  Poetry.]  | 

[25,  26.    Prophets  of  Israel.]  ,y 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Morro. 
*31      Hellenistic  Greek:    Selected  passages  will  be^ read  from  tl 
Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament.    Principles  of  hermeneuti, 
wUl  be  formulated  and  the  student  will  be  given  practice  mh, 
exegesis  of  selected  passages.    Prerequisite  two  years  o   classics 
Greek.     Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor^of^Dmni^y.^  ^ 

*32     New  Testament  Interpretation:    Certain  books  of  the  Ne« 
■  Testament,  selected  to  suit  the  choice  and  convenience  of  tW 
rCwiU  be  read  criticaUy  and  exegetically    Prerequisite,  cour, 
31.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divm'^y-^^  ^  ^.^ 

33,  34.     NEW  Testament  Interpretation:    A"^  course.  ^Pr 
requisite,  courses  31  and  32.  '■'       ^  >      • 
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68 
*35,  36.    New  Testament  History:   The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second. 
Open  to  all  students.     Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity. I^  11  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

[*37,  38.     History  of  the  Jews,  Greek  and  Roman  Periods.]        69 

70 
*39,  40.  The  Teachings  op  the  New  Testament:   The  ethical,  social, 

and  religious  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first 
semester,  and  those  of  the  Apostohc  Age  during  the  second.  Re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Prerequisite,  New 
Testament  History.  I^  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

41,  42.  The  New  Testament  Introduction:  Four  subjects  are 
studied  during  the  year:  (1)  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament; 
(2)  The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  (3)  The  Dates,  Author- 
ship, and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament  Books;  (4)  The  His- 
tory of  the  English  Bible.  Textbooks,  lectures,  and  assigned 
readings  will  be  used.  I,  n  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  1 :30 


THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

71 

17.  Outline  OF  Theology  and  Its  Literature:  This  study  aims 
i  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  and  the  proper  order 
and  method  of  study  of  the  entire  course  of  the  theological  sci- 
ences. An  outline  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  literature  related 
to  them  furnishes  the  student  with  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  which  he  will  take  up  afterward  in  detail.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

72 
8.     Outline  op  Christian   Theology:     A  textbook  will  be  used 

in  this  course,  supplemented  by  special  readings  from  related 

works.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
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49,  50.     Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament:  73 

(1)  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

(2)  The  Teaching  of  Paul. 

(3)  The  Teaching  of  John. 

A  suitable  textbook  will  be  used,  but  selected  readings  from  the 
biblical  material  will  be  given  special  prominence.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

61  52    Biblical  Theology  OF  THE  Old  Testament:  Direct  selective 
'     studies  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  theological  point  of  view 
and  readings  from  authors  treating  this  study  systematically. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

HOMILETICS. 

Professor  Hall. 

65      Homiletics:     This  subject  will  be  studied  by  means  of  a  text- 
book  supplemented  with  sermonic  hterature  representative  of  the  i 
history  of  preaching,  the  characteristics  of  great  preachers,  and 
the  modern  trend  of  preaching.     Students  will  be  required  to 
prepare  original  sermons.     Required  for  the  degree  of^Bachelor  - 
of  Divinity.  i  k-^;     • 

56  Pastoral  Care:  In  addition  to  a  textbook,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  present-day  work  as  illustrated  by  city  and 
country  churches  accessible  to  the  student.  Required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  H  (3)  T.  Th.  b.  2.oU 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 
General  The  courses  in  Church  History  are  intended  to  intro- 

Statement.  duce  the  student  to  the  principal  sources  of  information , 
upon  the  development  of  Christianity.  Prerequisite  for  any  work  m 
Church  History,  60  hours,  of  which  at  least  10  must  be  m  History.  ^ 
*11  12  Outline  of  Church  History:  A  general  survey  of  the  be-, 
'  ginnings  and  development  of  the  Christian  religion.    Required^ 
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for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     Prerequisite,  60  hours, 
including  10  hours  in  History.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Coleman. 

*13,  14.    History  of  Missionary  Expansion.  2 

Professor  Payne.  I,  n  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  11:30 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS. 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  McGavran. 

16  22 
61,  62.  Comparative  Religion:  This  course  deals  with  the  compar- 
rative  study  of  religion  in  the  more  exact  sense  of  the  word.  It 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Religion  and  the  His- 
tory of  Religion.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
Professor  McGavran. 

[67,  68.     The  Essentials  of  the  Christian  Religion.  76 

Professor  Morro.] 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

[♦71,  72.     Introduction  to  Religious  Education.] 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

For  courses  in  Pubhc  Speaking  see  page  46. 

Other  Courses. 

The  following  courses,  when  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
given  above,  may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity: 

Philosophy:     Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

English:     Courses  5,  6,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Economics  and  Sociology:     Courses  1,  4,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
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Other  Courses  in  the  College  of  Missions. 

The  following  additional  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Missions  are  open  to  election,  under  the  condition  stated 
elsewhere,  by  the  students  of  Butler  College.  Seniors  are  permitted 
to  offer  for  credit  toward  graduation,  courses  in  the  modern  history, 
literature,  and  languages  of  oriental  countries.  For  fuller  description 
of  these  courses  see  catalog  of  the  College  of  Missions: 
1.    The  Science  OF  Missions.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

Mrs.  Paul. 

5.  Africa:  Introductory  course.  Designed  especiaUy  for  students 
preparing  for  work  in  Africa.  I  (2)  W .  . 
Professor  Lumley. 

6.  China:  Introductory  course.  Designed  especially  for  students 
preparing  for  work  in  China.  1,  li  U 
Professor  Paul.  J 

8  Japan:  Introductory  course.  Designed  especially  for  students 
preparing  for  work  in  Japan.    Omitted  in  1918-'19.  (2) 

9  Latin  America  and  the  Philippines:  Introductory  course. 
Designed  especially  for  students  preparing  for  work  m  Latin 
America  or  the  Philippines.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  10.^0 
Mr.  Miles. 

10  Literature  of  China  and  Japan. 
Pbofbssor  Paul.  I,  H  (3)   Time  to  be  arrange 

11  Literature  of  India  and  Persia. 

■     Professor  McGavran.  I,  H  (3)   Time  to  be  arranged 

12  Literature  op  Latin  America.    (In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Miles.  1, 11(2)   Time  to  be  arranged 

17     History  OF  Religion — Africa. 

Professor  Lumley.  I.  H  (2)  W.  F.  Time  to  be  arranged 


" 
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23.  Linguistics.  I,  II  (i)   Time  to  be  arranged 
Professor  Paul. 

24.  Chinese.  I,  u  (5)  g.Qo 
Mr.  Ling. 

26-29.     Languages  of  India.  I^  II  (5)  8;00 

Professor  McGavran. 
Mrs.  McGavran. 

30.     Japanese.     Omitted  in  1918-'19.  I,  H  (5)  8:00 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1918. 

Monday,  May  27— Saturday,  August  10. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  School  Law  of  Indiana  requires  that  all  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  must  have  at  least  twelve  weeks'  continuous  pro- 
fessional training  in  an  approved  normal  school  or  college,  or  complete 
one  year  or  more  in  a  recognized  college.  Butler  is  accredited  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  classes  A, 
B,  C,  provided  for  by  the  law. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  commissioned  and 
certified  high  schools  or  the  equivalent.  No  one,  unless  by  special  per- 
mission, will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  three  courses.  Courses  1  and  2 
and  any  one  of  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  give  all  the  professional  trainmg  re- 
quired of  teachers  in  Class  A  or  Class  B. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  op  Education.     (Required.) 

2.  Principles  of  Teaching.     (Required.) 

3.  Teachers'    Course   in   English:     Language,    Grammar,  and 
Composition. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  United  States  History. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

6.  Teachers'  Course  in  Physical  Training. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each  week 
for  twelve  weeks.  The  instructors,  for  the  most  part,  are  regular 
members  of  the  Butler  College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is  arranged  tor 
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and  required  in  connection  with  all  the  courses.  As  the  instructors  in 
the  Butler  College  professional  course  enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  city  schools,  this  part  of  the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  course. 

Recreation.  Butler  College  offers  gymnasium  facilities  and  possesses  a 
beautiful  wooded  campus  of  twenty-five  acres,  with  tennis  courts  and 
an  athletic  field.  The  College  is  situated  at  Irvington,  a  most  pleasant 
and  healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis. 

Expense.  $25.00  payable  on  registration,  includes  three  hours  of 

recitation,  each  day,  five  days  each  week. 

Board.  $4.50  and  up;  rooms,  $1.00  and  up  per  week. 
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SESSION  1918. 

Monday,  June  17— Saturday,  July  27. 
FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

John  Samuel  Kenyon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Hiram  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN. 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 

ature.  _^ 

Department  of  Education. 

Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Department  of  French. 
Edward  Martin  Greene,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

department  of  economics. 
James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social 

Science.     - 

department  of  history. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History.  ,  ^ 

department  of  biblical  history  and  literature. 

William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  School  of  Ministerial  Ed- 

ucation.  ^  ^^^ 

department  of  biology. 

Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

Department  of  Astronomy.  ^^ 

Elijah  Newton  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Butler  College  conducts  a  Summer  School  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
during  each  year.  The  courses  offered  should  be  especiaUy  attractive 
and  helpful  to  our  regular  students  for  general  credit  toward  graduation, 
to  meet  specific  requirements  in  science  and  language,  and  to  do  a  portion 
of  the  work  in  Education  required  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
High  Schools  and  Colleges;  to  teachers  and  to  professional  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  refresh  themselves  in  their  chosen  subject  or  who 
desire  to  do  additional  work  in  preparation  for  more  efficient  service. 

Butler  College,  in  addition  to  its  natural  attractive  features,  has  many 
educational  advantages  incident  to  its  location  in  Indianapohs;  the  City 
and  State  Libraries,  the  City  and  State  Museums,  and  the  City  and 
State  Laboratories,  are  available  for  observation  and  research  work  by 
Butler  CoUege  students.  These  material  advantages  combined  with  the 
facilities  of  Butler  College,  which  in  themselves  are  equal  to  those  of 
other  colleges  of  Hke  standing,  give  to  the  Butler  College  student  a  larger 
opportunity. 

CALENDAR. 

June  17,  Monday — Registration. 
June  18,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins. 

July  26,  27,  Friday,  Saturday— Examinations  and  close  of  Summer 
School. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Terms  of  There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission. 

Admission.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are 
qualified  to  pursue.  The  regular  class  instruction  of  the  Summer 
School  will  begin  promptly  on  June  18.  After  July  1  no  change  of 
courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for  attendance  be  given  to 
students  entering  after  that  date. 

All  classes  recite  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  and  F.  Single  courses,  one 
hour  each  day,  entitle  students  to  two  semester  hours'  credit. 

Double  courses,  two  hours  each  day,  entitle  students  to  four  semes- 
ter hours'  credit. 

Students  may  take  work  to  the  amount  of  six  semester  hours. 
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FEES. 

Single  course • ^^  ^0 

Double  course ^^  ^" 

Laboratory  fee  for  Botany 3  00 

ROOM  AND  BOARD. 

Desirable  room $2  00  up  a  week 

Board 500aweek 

Expenses  for  the  term  should  not  exceed  $75  00 


COURSES 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Kenton. 

1  Shakespeare:  An  introduction  to  method  of  study,  to  the  chief 
features  of  Shakespeare's  style,  to  his  poetic  and  dramatic  art,  and 
to  principles  of  interpretation.  Hamlet  will  be  read  with  chief 
emphasis  on  understanding  and  appreciation.  Smgle  cour8e| 

2.  Spelling  and  Pronunciation:  This  will  comprise  a  brief  but 
scientific  course  in  EngUsh  phonetics,  the  laws  of  spelling  and  the 
principles  of  correct  usage  in  speaking  and  writing.  The  coursej 
will  be  treated  throughout  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  and; 
will  be  adapted  to  the  immediate  needs  of  teachers  m  the^high 
schools  and  grades.  ^^^^  ®  ^^^^ 

3  English  Grammar  for  Teachers:  This  course  will  be  adjusted 
■     to  meet  the  needs  of  the  applicants  for  it.  Smgle  course 

LATIN. 

Professor  Gelston. 
1.    BEGINNING  Cockbb:  One  year's  work  to  be  completed.^^^^^^^ 
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Rapid  Reading  Course  in  Classical  Prose  :  Constant  practice 
in  sight  translation.  Special  emphasis  placed  upon  mastering  vo- 
cabulary and  Latin  word  order.  This  course  should  be  of  interest 
to  students  who  have  had  not  less  than  three  years  of  preparatory 
Latin  or  to  those  more  advanced.  Others  should  consult  instructor 
before  registering.  Single  course 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Greene. 

Beginning  Course  :  Careful  attention  to  pronunciation,  grammar, 
composition,  and  to  training  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  Reading 
of  easy  French.  Single  or  double  course 

Conversation:  Text  Bierman  and  Frank.  Prerequisite,  one  year 
of  French.   Number  limited  to  fifteen.  Single  course 

Teachers'  Training  Course  :  Phonetics  as  an  aid  to  pronuncia- 
tion. Discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Grammar,  the  Read- 
ing book,  and  the  Direct  or  Natural  methods  of  teaching  French. 
Examination  of  texts  with  a  view  to  establishing  what  constitutes 
a  desirable  text.  Classroom  methods.  Introduction  to  the  bibhog- 
raphy  and  to  the  current  literature  of  the  teaching  of  French.  This 
course  may  be  taken  with  profit  by  prospective  teachers  of  Spanish. 

Single  course 

ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Putnam. 

Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It  deals  with 
the  laws  of  consumption,  production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of 
products  and  values.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  more  elemen- 
tary problems  of  labor,  money  and  banking,  transportation,  and 
taxation.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics. Double  course 
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HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

1.  The  Great  War:  A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  of  th( 
progress  of  military  and  naval  operations,  of  the  participation  anc 
war  aims  of  the  United  States,  and  of  individual  and  nationa 
problems  raised  by  the  war.  Single  or  double  coura 

2.  Outline  of  American  History:  An  attempt  to  interpret  tb 
significance  of  the  more  important  movements  in  the  history  of  tb 
United  States  and  to  coordinate  the  development  of  the  Unita 
States  with  that  of  Europe  and  the  New  World  in  general. 

Single  or  double  coui 

Either  1  or  2  or  both  courses  may  be  given  as  a  single  course,  but  botl 
will  not  be  given  as  double  courses. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Morro.  8 

1.  Teachings  of  Jesus:  The  ethical,  social,  and  religious  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  will  be  studied. 

Single  couiB 

2.  Old  Testament  History:  A  rapid  survey  of  the  principal  event 
of  the  Old  Testament  period.  Single  coui 

BIOLOGY.  m 

Professor  Bruner. 

1.  Elementary  Botany:  These  courses  deal  with  the  larger  grouf 
of  plants— algse,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed-plants- 
whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of  typici 
forms.  In  connection  with  the  above,  particular  attention  is  give 
to  cell  structures,  the  differentiation  of  cells  and  tissues,  the  origi 
of  sex,  alternation  of  generations,  and  the  significance  of  the  t 

Single  coun 
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2.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory 
work  on  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  mammal. 

Double  course 

If  called  for  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students,  course  1  may  be  con- 
tinued, or  course  2  repeated,  July  29-August  26. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

1 .  Descriptive  Astronomy  :  The  course  is  designed  for  those  wishing 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  prep- 
aration is  necessary.  In  connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  two 
or  three  nights  of  each  week  will  be  spent  at  the  observatory.  This 
time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  planets  and  their  systems, 
the  moon  and  its  surface  conditions,  the  brightness,  colors,  and 
systems  of  stars,  and  the  nebulse.  The  prominent  stars  and  con- 
stellations will  be  located  and  studied.  Double  course. 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Scboolb. 
SESSION  1917-»18. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 

Jambs  William  Putnam,  Director  of  Courses  for  Teachers. 

Edward  Martin  Greene,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Butler  College.    (115  S.  Ritter  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  1690.) 

John  Smith  Harrison,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature,  But- 
ler College.    (343  N.  Audubon  Road,  Old  Phone  Irvington  3317.) 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  College 
Missions.    (5354  Julian  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  472.) 

William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Professor,  He 
of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College.     (58 
Irvington  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  962.) 

James  William  Putnam,    Ph.  D.,  Professor  of   Economics,  Butler 
College.     (362  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  218.) 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the  gen- 
eral purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  mod- 
ern scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct 
use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  pubUc  schools,  in  the  study  of 
art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Butler  College  [See  Catalog  for  1917-'18,  p.  22  ff.]  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 
2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualified  to 
do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work 
as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student, 
credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The  fees  for  each  course  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  length 
of  the  course.  The  fee  for  a  course  of  36  hours  is  $6.00,  and  for  54  hours, 
$9.00.  Thirty-six  hours  give  a  credit  of  2  semester  hours,  and  54  hours 
give  a  credit  of  3  semester  hours.  Three  semester  hours  constitute  a 
major  course. 

Time  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
Place.  they  meet  on  Tuesday  afternoon.    Through  the  courtesy  of 

the  school  management,  Tuesdays  are  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
conflicting  engagements. 

Registration.  The  hours  for  registration  are  Tuesday,  September  25, 
3:30  to  5:30  p.  m.,  at  Room  9,  Shortridge  High  School.  Students  may 
register  also  at  the  classes  which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  whenever 
possible  they  are  requested  to  register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated. 
There  is  no  registration  fee  apart  from  the  charge  made  for  each 
course. 
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Work  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  stu- 
and  Credits.  dents,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  Butler 

College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this  de- 
partment counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fully  as  work 
done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  each 
course  is  indicated  under  that  course.  Each  hour  of  classroom  work 
should  require  on  an  average  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation. 
An  examination  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  m 
these  courses  in  Heu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant  principals'  and 
principals'  certificates. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures  or 
engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  of 
the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  not 
take  examinations. 

In  some  cases,  alternate  courses  are  offered.  In  such  cases  the  course 
given  will  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  teachers,  as  indicated  by 
their  choice  of  courses. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  of  these  courses,  if 
not  elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons. 
The  following  courses  were  given  in  19 17-' 18: 


COURSES 

ENGLISH. 

The  Romantic  Poets:  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Shelley.  A  study  of  the  chief  works  of  the  romantic  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  lectures  will  aim  to  show  how  vital  is  the 
treatment  of  the  great  universal  themes  in  the  poetry  of  the  group 
and  how  intimately  related  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  their 
poetry  is  to  the  development  of  a  cultural  and  spiritual  life  within 
the  individual  in  an  age  of  such  broad  intellectual  outlooks  as  our 
own.  Credit,  3  hours. 
Professor  Harrison. 
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HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

NTERNATiONAL  Law:  The  course  deals  with  the  rights  of  states  and 
individuals  in  peace  and  in  war.  It  considers  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  of  aliens,  of  belligerents  and  noncombatants.  Neutral  and  un- 
neutral acts  and  services  are  defined.  In  short,  the  course  is  an 
untechnical  discussion  of  the  principles  governing  the  intercourse 
of  the  civilized  na.tions  with  each  other  and  with  each  other's 
citizens  and  subjects.  These  principles  are  abundantly  illustrated 
by  events  connected  with  the  present  world  war,  as  well  as  by  our 
recent  relations  with  Mexico.  Credit,  3  hours. 
Professor  Putnam. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

LPPLiED  Sociology:  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  given  last 
year  and  not  in  any  sense  a  duplication  of  it,  and  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  serious  social  prob- 

I      lems  of  our  time.    Credit,  3  hours. 

(Professor  Lumley. 
BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

IiSTORY  OF  Jesus  :  This  course  will  endeavor  to  state  the  significance, 
■  I  for  his  own  and  the  present  age,  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
I       This  is  an  historical  course,  and  the  method  will  be  scientific  and 

not  dogmatic.  No  discussion  of  sectarian  questions  will  be  admitted. 

Lectures  and  prescribed  reading.    Credit,  3  hours. 

Professor  Morro. 

FRENCH. 

Iecent  French  Plays  and  Novels:  Translation  of  French  into 
EngHsh.  The  books  read  will  be  selected  from  those  read  in  the 
first  and  second  years  of  college.  According  to  the  wishes  of  the 
class,  reading  and  literary  comment  or  composition  and  conversa- 
tion will  be  emphasized.  Credit,  2  or  3  hours. 
Professor  Greene. 


COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Session  1917-'18. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 

James  William  Putnam,  Director  of  Courses  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

John  V.  Coffield,  C.  P.  A.,  Public  Accountant,  Lecturer  on  Accounting. 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Butler  Col- 
lege, Lecturer  on  Banking. 

James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  Indiana  Law  School,  Lecturer  on 
Business  Law. 

Frank  Stanley  Sellick,  A.  B.,  Butler  College,  Instructor  in  Account- 
ing. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  courses  in  Business  Administration  are  offered  to  young  men 
and  women  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  larger  usefulness  and  more 
responsible  positions  in  their  chosen  fields  of  business.  Training  for 
service  is  the  matter  of  first  consideration,  but  credit  will  also  be  given 
to  those  who  complete  any  course.  Should  the  holder  of  such  credit 
later  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  Butler  College,  or  elsewhere, 
the  credit  thus  gained  could  usually  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

The  class  in  each  course  meets  once  each  week  for  a  session  of  approxi- 
mately two  hours.  The  day  and  hour  of  meetiog  is  announced  in  con- 
nection with  each  course.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  classes  meet  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 

The  fee  for  each  course  in  Accounting  is  $15.00,  and  in  each  of  the 
other  courses  S12.00,  for  the  year,  payable  one-half  each  half  year  in 
advance. 
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COURSES 

Principles  of  Accounting:  A  study  of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  accountancy;  instruction  in  business 
forms  and  general  office  management;  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements  and  reports;  the  technique  of  accounts  as  appHed  in 
special  Unes  of  business.  Tuesday,  7:30 

Mr,  Sellick. 

Advanced  Accounting  and  Auditing:  The  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  experienced  office  employes,  business  men,  and  accountants  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  higher  accoun- 
tancy. It  will  be  assumed  that  the  students  have  a  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping.  The  point  of  view  of  the  course  is  that  accounting  is 
a  question  of  values,  and  that  the  posting  of  ledgers,  drawing  off  of 
trial  balances,  and  designing  of  forms,  while  important,  are  pre- 
Hminary  only;  that  the  interpretation  of  these  prehminaries  and 
the  accounting  of  property  in  all  its  forms  constitute  the  broader 
work  of  the  accountant;  that  any  statement  of  earnings  or  of  assets 
and  Habihties  is  a  matter  not  alone  of  facts  and  figures,  but  also  of 
estimates  and  opinions.  Auditing,  cost  accounting,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  different  lines  of  business  will  be  generally  discussed,  and 
separate  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  these  more  important  special 
features.  Tuesday,  7:30 

Mr.  Coffield. 

Business  Law:  The  course  deals  with  the  phases  of  law  which  most 
directly  concern  the  ordinary  daily  affairs  of  men,  such  as  agency, 
contracts,  sales,  bailments,  partnerships,  corporations,  negotiable 
instruments,  wills,  real  estate,  and  similar  topics.  Thursday,  5 :30 
Mr.  Rohbach. 

Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  A  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary  history  of  the 
United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instruments  and  corporation 
securities;  the  functions  of  banks;  the  money  market,  and  foreign 
exchange;  domestic  and  foreign  banking  systems,  and  present-day 
monetary  and  banking  problems.  Thursday,  5:30 

Mr.  Putnam  and  Special  Lecturers. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 


1917. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Helen  Hunt  Andrews 

Charlotte  Bachman 

Gail  Barr 

Alice  Mae  Brown 

Austin  Vincent  Clifford 

Lola  Blount  Conner 

Louise  Conner 

Urith  Catherine  Dailey 

Vangie  Brewer  Davis 

Lucile  Downing  Gobie   (1916) 

Ruth  Duncan 

Elsie  Rebecca  Felt 

John  Louis  Hilton  Fuller 

Vance  Nelle  Garner 

John  Charles  Good 

Ruth  Salome  Habbe 

Leroy  Clarkson  Hanby 

Edith  Eulalia  Hendren 

James  Noble  Holsen 

Andrew  Daniel  Hopping 

Myron  Mathias  Hughel 

Raymond  C.  Kramer   (1916) 

Frances  Estelle  Longshore 

Ormond  E.  Lovell 


Juna  Marie  Lutz 
Virginia  Throckmorton  McCune 
Earl  Samuel  McRoberts 
Florence  Bell  Moffett 
Margaret  Viora  Moore 
Avery  Pefley  Morrow 
Genevieve  New 
Lena  Alice  Pavey 
Philip  Frederick  Pfaffman 
Josephine  Mcllvain  Pollitt 
Laura  Ann  Reed 
Katharine  Riley 
Mary  Louise  Rumpler 
Margrette  Boyer  Schortemeier 
Claude  V.  Stainsby 
Hazel  LaVone  Stanley 
Emma  Louise  Tevis 
Evelyn  Utter 
Robetta  Van  Arsdell 
Floyd  Finley  Vandewark 
Lola  Lydia  Walling 
Hazel  Beatrice  Warren 
Florence  Zula  Wilson 
Mary  Ann  Zoercher 


Master  of  Arts. 
Thomas  Newton  Hill 
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Annual  Session  Ending  June  12,  1918. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Bro,  Albin  Carl Prentice,  Neb. 

Clarke,  Elton   Russell Indianapolis. 

Ely,    Lois    Anna Jnglewood,  Calif. 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Daisie  McClintock Bethany,  Neb. 

Griggs,  Earl   Nelson Bethany,  Neb. 

Hall,    Maude Grant,  Iowa. 

Marvin,  Arabella  Bedia Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Musgrave,    Ruth Waxahachie,  Texas. 

3aum,  Edgar  Roy Maurertown,  Va. 

Smith,  Ina  Elizabeth Delphos,  Kas. 

Smith,   Wilhelma   Zoe Champaign,  111. 

Sutton,  Zourie  Mell Indianapolis. 

Thorp,    Minta    Estella Bethany,  Neb. 

richenor,    Helen Indianapolis. 

Van  Dervort,  Arthur  Walker Indianapolis. 

t  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Abel,  Charles  Calvin Indianapolis. 

^bson,  Libbie Blue  Island,  111. 

^dams,   Grace Indianapolis. 

^dams,  Minnie  La  Motte Indianapolis. 

^gnew,   Ralph    Leslie Indianapolis. 

^llen,    Dorothy Indianapolis. 

^llen,   Horace    H Indianapolis. 

^Isop,  Blanche  Susan... Indianapolis. 

f^lvis,  Edmond  Ochs Bloomington. 

Vmick,  Esther  Irene Indianapolis. 

Andrus,  Ivalu  Seller Mt.  Carmel,  111. 
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Ankenbrock,  William  Simon Indianapolis. 

Artman,  Bessie  Mildred New  Augusta. 

Askren,   Henrietta  Jane Indianapolis. 

Atkins,    Murray    Browning Indianapolis 

Azbell,    Myrtle kittle  Rock,  Ark. 

Bachman,  Eda Indianapo  is. 

Badger,  Harriet  Minnie Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Charles  Maxwell - Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Martha  Naomi Indianapo  is. 

Balz,  Helen  Johanna Indianapo  is. 

Banes,  Gladys  Lillian Indianapolis. 

Barker,   Elizabeth   Mae Crawfordsville 

Barnett,  Mrs.  Cora  Campbell Indianapolis 

Barnhill,  Martha  Orene Crawfordsville. 

Barnhill,  Robert  Gunkle Indianapolis. 

Baron,  Helen  A Indianapolis. 

Barry,  Helen  Annis Indianapo  is. 

Baus,  Walter  Emerson Indianapolis. 

Bausback,  Ruth  Irene Shelbyville. 

Beckett,    Bessie    Emily Tipton. 

Bedford,   Hope   Vintitia Indianapohs. 

Beelar,  Lola  Agnes Indianapolis. 

Bell,  Charlotte  Adelaide Indianapohs. 

Bellville,  John  Francis Star  City. 

Bennett,  Loren  Ralph Indianapohs. 

Bepler,    Ralph Indianapohs. 

Bernstein,  Edna  Florence Indianapohs. 

Bernstein,  Louis   Fisher Indianapolis 

Bickel,   Eunice   Elizabeth Columbus  Ohio. 

Billo,   Alma   Anna Indianapohs. 

Binkley,  Mrs.  Agnes  Foreman Indianapohs. 

Birk,  Sarah  Elise Indianapolis. 

Blackford,    Clarence Fmly. 

Blair,    Lillian Crawfordsville. 

Bloor,  Margaret  Elizabeth Indianapohs. 

Blount,  Lois  Barbara Tipton. 
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Bolander,    Maud    L Indianapolis. 

Bond,  Alma  Mary Indianapolis. 

Boone,  Frank  Driver Indianapolis. 

Bowen,  Helen  Doris North  Salem. 

Bowman,  John  Mark Daleville. 

Brackett,   Virginia Indianapolis. 

Brayton,  John  Richard Indianapolis. 

Breedlove,  Alice  Marie Centerton. 

Briles,  Ralph  Henry Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Arch  Alexander Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Jean  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Brown,    Mary Nashville. 

Brown,  Mary  Lucille Ladoga. 

Brown,  Philip  Christian Indianapolis. 

Browning,  Henry  Lindsay,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Bruner,   Margaret   Emilie Indianapolis. 

Buchanan,  Grace  Aminia ....Indianapolis. 

Buck,  Joseph   Eugene Indianapolis. 

Buenting,  Florence  Fern Indianapolis. 

Burk,  Vivian  Ethel Decatur. 

Burkhardt,    Opal    Okuki Washington,  Pa. 

Burks,  Hazel Rockville. 

Burton,    Katherine Martinsville. 

Bussell,   John    Chase Rushville. 

Buttweiler,  Miriam  Thayer Indianapolis. 

:allaway,  Faye   Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

:ampbell,    Dudley Indianapolis. 

Canada,  Bessie  G Indianapolis. 

l^anfield,   Elizabeth    Elnora Indianapolis. 

:annaday,  Nellie  Ruth Indianapolis. 

.arlstedt,  Mrs.  Anna  Junge Cumberland. 

'arter,  Floyd  Raymond Frankfort. 

Ravins,  Alexander  Weinstein Indianapolis. 

^azeneuve,   Gertrude   Louise Bay  St.  Louis,   Miss. 

^hamper,  Herman  Ellis Indianapolis. 

^lapp,  Climpson  Moore. Indianapolis. 
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Clark,  Louise  Mary Indianapolis. 

Claxton,   Mabel   Louise French  Lick. 

Clay,   Mary   Gertrude North  Salem. 

Clifford,  Catherine  Watson Indianapolis. 

Clifford,  Franklin  Wikoff Falmouth. 

Clough,   Margaret   Virginia Indianapolis. 

Cobb,  Alice   Frances Hanover,  N.  H. 

Cochrane,   Anna   Louise Indianapolis. 

Cochrane,  Irma  Florence Spencer. 

Cohen,  Joe  Leo Indianapolis. 

Coil,   Albert   Alonzo Ft.  Wayne. 

Collins,    Anna    Mary Indianapo  is. 

Colvin,    Helen Indianapo  is. 

Comstock,  Charlotte  Marion Indianapolis. 

Conlen,  Anna   L Indianapolis. 

Cooney,  Ralph  Bolton Indianapo  is. 

Cooper,   Amelia   Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Cooper,    Margaret Pendleton 

Copeland,   Marianne  Mercer Indianapolis. 

Cornell,  Opal  G Indianapolis 

Cory,  May  Louise Winnipeg,  Man. 

Corya,  Florence  Elizabeth Indianapohs. 

Couden,  Kathryn  Phyllis Noblesville. 

Coughlen,    Bertha Indianapolis. 

Coyle,   Margaret Indianapolis. 

Craig,  Carl  Stirling Indianapolis. 

Craig,  Clair  Carleton Indianapolis. 

Cramer,    Helen Indianapolis. 

Crozier,  Frank  Craven Indianapohs. 

Dailey,  Edith  Christina Indianapolis. 

Dailey,  Harold  Trassau Indianapolis. 

David,  Julia  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

Davidson,    Isabell Indianapolis. 

Davis,    Chester Indianapohs. 

Davis,    Russell Indianapolis. 

Dean,  Mary  Phyllis Rushville. 
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Deardorff,  Lucille  Rosalie Indianapolis. 

Deck,  Lois  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Deihl,   Katie    Glenn Michigantown. 

Deitch,  Victor Indianapolis. 

Dent,   Eugenia   Smith Indianapolis. 

Dicks,  Carolyn  Lurena Indianapolis. 

Dickson,    George    Manning Indianapolis. 

Dierichs,  Adele Bochum,  Germany. 

Dobson,  Carey  Cleo Indianapolis. 

Dobson,  Mrs.  Clara  Onie Indianapolis. 

Doles,  Helen Greensburg. 

Donovan,   Albert   Darragh Madison. 

Douglass,   Beulah    Fay Indianapolis. 

Downs,  Genevieve  Rosemary Indianapolis. 

Draper,    Paul Indianapolis. 

Dryer,  Don  Sloan Indianapolis. 

Du  Pee,  Nina  Gertrude Pomona,  Calif. 

Durham,  Helen  Mason Indianapolis. 

Durman,  Donald  Charles Indianapolis. 

Eigenmann,  Adele  Rosa Bloomington. 

Engle,  Thelburn  La  Roy Indianapolis. 

I    Esparza,    Delia Indianapolis. 

Evans,   Margaret Indianapolis. 

I    Evans,  Mary  G Indianapolis. 

'    Felker,  Pharos  Eliza Lebanon. 

Ferree,  John  Raymond Indianapolis. 

Fike,  Eliza  Edna Indianapolis. 

Fike,  Elizabeth  May Indianapolis. 

,   Fillingham,    Muriel Vincennes. 

I   Findley,   Helen   Marguerite Indianapolis. 

I   Findley,   Katharine   Ida Indianapolis. 

Fischer,    Myra Indianapolis. 

Fisher,   Marjorie    Carolyn Indianapolis. 

;   Flatter,  Adam   Hiatt Lynn. 

'  Fleck,  Leslie  Elmer Indianapolis. 

Folz,    Clifford Indianapolis. 
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Forbes,  Raymond  Franklin Indianapolis. 

Foreman,  Dorothy  Muriel Indianapolis. 

Forsythe,    Dorothy    Alice Indianapohs. 

Franke,   Helen   Marie Indianapolis. 

Frazee,   Dorothy Rushville. 

Fredrick,   Cora    Elliott Indianapo  is. 

Frick,  Julius  Norman Indianapolis. 

Frost,  Elizabeth Greenfield 

Fugate,   Mary If '^T  t 

Fulcher,  Anna  Elizabeth Shelby,  Mich. 

Fuller,  Gilbert  Hector Indianapolis. 

Fuselman,   Helen  Marie Martinsville. 

Gaines,  Asthore  Margaret Indianapohs. 

Gardner,  Vernon Russellville. 

Garner,  Howard  Alva Indianapohs. 

Gerlach,  Talitha  Agnes Indianapolis. 

Gibbons,  Pearl Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Gift,  Weldon  Armean Converse. 

Gilbert,   Alfred   Norris Rushville. 

Glockner,  Catherine  Mildred Indianapohs. 

Glockner,   Gertrude  Amelia Indianapohs. 

Goff,  Esther  Elizabeth Russellville. 

Gore,  Edith  Emily Indianapolis. 

Graves,  OrviUe  Melvin Ft.  Branch. 

Gray,   Robert   Miner Galveston 

Greene,  Marian Kansas  Ci  y,  Mo. 

Greenleaf,    Jean    Mclndoe Indianapohs. 

Greenlee,    Alice Atchison,  Kans. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Eleanor   Sanders Indianapohs. 

Grisso,   Ralph    Erret - Indianapolis. 

Griswold,  Dorothy  Rupert Indianapohs. 

Groff,  Helen  Elizabeth Indianapohs. 

Groff,  Mary  Frances Indianapolis. 

Gulley,  Irma  Huron Indianapohs. 

Gunsolus,  Charles   Henry Indianapohs. 

Gwartney,  Edith  Ann ■ Indianapohs. 
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Jwyn,  Russell  Taylor Indianapolis. 

labbe,  John  Edwin Indianapolis. 

ladden,  Claude  Eugene Indianapolis. 

[all,  Newell  Pratt Indianapolis. 

[amilton,  Julia  Mae ..Indianapolis. 

iamilton,  Marie  Louise Rensselaer. 

[amler,  Sarah  L Indianapolis. 

iiarris,  Genefrede Crawfordsville. 

arryman,  Wayne  Mavity Indianapolis. 

artman,   Samuel   Marvin Indianapolis. 

[askins,  Ada  Thelma Indianapolis. 

awkins,    Martha Indianapolis. 

ayes,  Beatrice  B Indianapolis. 

ayes,   Ruth   Helen Indianapolis. 

eadrick,  Cleon Indianapolis. 

eaton,  Mary  Elizabeth Michigantown. 

Baton,  Mildred  Frances Kokomo. 

ecker,  Gertrude  June Indianapolis. 

eller,   Irmadel Indianapolis. 

3nderson,  Elizabeth  Harriett Indianapolis. 

Anderson,  Mary Indianapolis. 

mdren,   Charity   Ann Indianapolis. 

3ndren,   Edith   Eulalia Indianapolis. 

mdren,  Robert  Dale Indianapolis. 

innessey,   Julia   Aquinata Indianapolis. 

:  ^^'  Ida  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

mser,  Mabel  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

;  -^ss,  Sarah  Esther Indianapolis. 

^  att,  Louise  Margaret Indianapolis. 

j  bben,  James  Herbert Indianapolis. 

^  ggms,  Cordelia  Carney Lebanon. 

1 11,  Hazel  Sara Indianapolis. 

11,  Herbert  Eugene Indianapolis. 

U,  Mildred  Ross Jndianapolis. 

lis,  Donald  Charles Indianapolis. 

Inds,  Roscoe   Emerson Monroe,  Tenn. 
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Hirschman,  EdwardJacob wUtoson 

Hittle,  Ethel  Reece ,    '  v 

Hoagland,  Virgil  C ■■ i^^^XtL 

Hodges,  Dale  Rhea - r,"*^^'*!!,;;, 

Hodlin;  Agnes  Teresa Sz" 

Huckleberry   Irvir,  Eugene Ldrnapolis. 

Hunt,  Edna  Mary :  ...Columbus. 

Hunter,  Monta. Indianapolis. 

Hunter,  Sarah  Jane.^ Indianapolis. 

Hyde    Fanme   Vaolet !    Indianapolis. 

Iske,  Paul  George ..........Indianapolis. 

Srle1eTco;it;rr=^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         .Indianapolis. 

James    Edward  David Indianapohs. 

James,  r^uwau  Indianapolis. 

Jeter,  Anna  Lou.se      Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Nancy  Griffin T^rtlananolis 

Johnson,  Richard  Wilson Tndianapo     " 

Judson,  Josephine  Voorhees fa^ap  Us'- 

Kams,  Kathryn  Ann ndianapolis. 

Kautz,  Katherine  Iden •.;:.  Indianapolis. 

Keefauver,  Ruby  May .Indianapolis. 

Kenecke,  Howard  Burton l::dianapoli- 

Kennedy,  Lela - TnHianaDolis. 

Kennington,  Robert  Francis f.ranapolis. 

Keppel,  Nina  May :..Indianapolis. 

Kershaw,   Neil NoblesviUe. 

Kester,  Blanche - TndianaDOlis. 

Kingsbury,  Mary  Virginia ...I^ndi^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Kinneman,  Dons   Bob M„T,cie 

Kirchner,  Ralph  Waldo l^l™"^- 
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arowitz,  Gabriel  Samuel Indianapolis. 

:irtley,  Louise „ Indianapolis. 

■Jstner,  Rosina  Clara Indianapolis. 

loch,   Norma Indianapolis. 

;oehler,  Russell  William Indianapolis. 

>acy,  Albert  Iden Noblesville. 

acy,  Mary  Louise Noblesville. 

ahr,  Margaret  Carver Indianapolis. 

amb,  Iva  La  Verda Indianapolis. 

ane,  Catherine Indianapolis. 

a  Rue,  Ward , Jonesboro. 

aughner,  Ruth  Ursel Whitestown. 

36,  Grace  Arline Pvlodoc. 

;wis,  Gladys Martinsville. 

ddell,  Olive  Vail Laporte. 

eber,   Hilda Indianapolis. 

eber,  Meta Indianapolis. 

nes,  June  Wahnetah Rushville. 

^g'  Tsuen China. 

•  oyd,  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

mg,  Mrs.  Daisy  Lee Indianapolis. 

.itz,  Charles  Day Indianapolis. 

ntz,  Mrs.  Charles  Day Indianapolis. 

Iizadder,  Gilbert   Carter Bloomington. 

bBroom,  Francis  Marion Hillsboro. 

]:Clain,  Harry  Elmo Shelbyville. 

hColgin,  OrenRay Greenwood. 

l-.Cullough,  Will  Andrew Indianapolis.        • 

liDaniel,  Maurine  Louise Indianapolis. 

i:Donald,  Fred  Lemuel Indianapolis. 

I  '.Donald,   Helen   Esther Anderson. 

liGaughey,  Chalmers  Leavitt Indianapolis. 

i^Gavran,  Grace  Winifred Indianapolis. 

J  Grew,  Catherine  Lillian Indianapolis. 

I  Math,  Mary  Lois Indianapolis. 

J^Pherson,  Daisy  Augusta Pendleton,  Ore. 
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McRoberts,  Margaret  Emelia Indianapolis. 

Mahoney,  Agnes - I"<«f"^Pf'- 

Malott,  George  Blanchard Noblesvi  e. 

Malott,  JohnOrus n",'''^     nv,^. 

Maltby,  Alice  Barnett Columbus,  Ohio. 

Marburger,  Edward  Gordon 7era. 

Marsh,  Helen  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Martin,  Hester S^T    ^^l'. 

Martin,  Lela  Bemice Martinsville. 

Martindale,  Ruth  Etta Clermont. 

Masters,  John  Melvin - ^"1'T^    n;.,„ 

Matthews,  Helen  Louise Columbus  Ohio. 

Mead,  Kathryn  Marcia Indianapo  is. 

Mehlig,  Mrs.  May  O'Rourke Indianapo  is. 

Meurer,  Mabel Indianapo  is 

Meyer,  Houston  Harry Indianapo  is. 

Miller,  Marjorie Indianapo  is. 

Miller,  Sayers  John Indianapolis. 

Mitchell,  Hazel  Downing New  Palestme. 

Montgomery,  Ruth  Clarke New  Albany. 

Moore,  Mary  Elizabeth Indianapo  is. 

Moore,  Paul  Henry Indianapo  is 

Moore,  Richard  Harvey ^^-f?! 

Moran,  Marie  Frances Whitestown. 

Morgan,  Helen  Matthews Sr'"«  t 

Morgan,  James  Green - f^r  If^li, 

Morgan,  Sara  Mildred t"^-^"T   ,' 

Morgan,  Vera  Eleanor t"?^^T    ' 

Morris,  Martha  Caroline Indianapo  is. 

Mount,  Harry  William "^-^"Z Ms' 

Moyer,  Helen  Mannheimer Indianapo  is. 

Mover,   Jerome   Mannheimer Indianapo  is. 

Mueller,  Ferdinand  A.  Jr "^""'^!  j!' 

MuUane,  George  Price ttewell  Va 

Mullin,  Annie  Vicie ^T    .LT. 

Murphy,  Esther Indianapolis. 
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Neal,  Mary  Louise Noblesville. 

Nelson,  Edwin  George Laporte. 

Nelson,  Luella  Minerva Indianapolis. 

Nunn,  Etta ;Ne^  j^^^^^  ^^  q 

O'Brien,  Cecil  Bauer Greencastle. 

O'Brien,  Mary  Catherine Indianapolis. 

O'Haver,  Mary  Katherine Indianapolis. 

Ooley,   Walker  Anderson Spencer. 

O'Rourke,  Carolyn  Cecelia Indianapolis. 

Oursler,  Martha Noblesville. 

Overstreet,  Russel  Hale Lizton. 

Padou,  Agnes ."^Jndianapolis. 

Padou,Mary Indianapolis. 

Page,  Richard  Saul Linton. 

Painter,  Lillian  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Palin,  Inez  Anabelle Wingate. 

Pantzer,  Laura Indianapolis. 

Patrick,   Fae   William Seymour 

Pavy,  Odra  S Greensburg. 

Payne,  Boyd  Hawthorne Indianapolis. 

Pearson,  Lyman  Rees Indianapolis. 

Perkms,  Ruby  Vesper Greenwood. 

Peterson,  Raymond  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Philips,  Dorothy  Lela Indianapolis. 

Phillips,  Olus  Marie Russellville. 

Pigman,  Mary  Belle Indianapolis. 

Pmnell,  Mabel  Vivian Hume  111 

^lake,  Beulah  Ray Jndianapolis. 

■^'^^'J^GeTtrude  C Indianapolis. 

"I'Sf"'^ Wanamaker. 

^oUock,  Eleanor  Vivian Indianapolis. 

ortteus   Walter  Leroy Indianapolis. 

^^ouder,  Helen  Catherine Indianapolis. 

.  owell,  Mrs.  Maggie  Alice Clermont. 

^range,  Victor  Herbert Indianapolis. 

ntchett,  Spaulding  Cecille Indianapolis. 
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Putnam,  Russell  Caldwell Indianapolis. 

Quinn,  Mildred  Helen Indianapolis. 

Randolph,  Ruby  Lucille Rockville. 

Rainier,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Rannells,  Lois  Anna Indianapolis. 

Ransburg,  Ralph  Herbert Indianapolis. 

Raymond,  Chester  Alexander Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Bessie  Louise Russellville. 

Reed,  Helen  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Reese,  Hazel Greenfield 

Renn,  Arie  Pennelton Indianapo  is. 

Reynolds,  Clara  Agnes Indianapo  is. 

Rich,  Vilma  Easter Indianapolis. 

Rielag,  Corinne  Clare Indianapolis. 

Rigg,  John  Floyd Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Herman  Murray Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Hurlbut  Thirkield Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Traqueelia  Turner Indianapo  is. 

Rioch,    David   McKenzie Indianapo  is. 

Rioch,  Mrs.  Minnie  Henley Indianapolis. 

Ritchie,  Margaret  Katherine ..Indianapolis. 

Ropkey,  Harriet  M Indianapolis. 

Rose,  Margaret Martinsville. 

Russell,  Evelyn  Hastings Frankfort 

Sammis,  Willa  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Sartor,  Lucile Martmsville. 

Saum,  Mrs.  Martha  Darsie Perryopolis,  Pa. 

Saylor,  Marion  Virginia Indianapo  is. 

Schad,  Olivia  Venn Indianapolis. 

SchaefFer,  Hedwig  Bertha Dayton,  Ohio. 

Schell,  Layman  James Indianapolis. 

Schooler,  Ruth  Imo Whitestown. 

Secttor,  Rebecca Indianapo  is. 

Seyfried,  Joseph  Henry Indianapo  is. 

Seyfried,  Wilfred  l^rancis Indianapo  is. 

Shank,  Florence  Velma Indianapolis. 
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Shanks,  Roy  Edwin Lawrenceburg. 

Sheedy,  Herman  James ..Fairmount. 

Shell,  Helen  Huff Indianapolis. 

Shelley,  Mary  Edna Indianapolis. 

Shierk,  Phoebe  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Shockley,  James  Isaac Jamestown. 

Slutz,  Ella  Jeanette Indianapolis. 

Smelcer,  Elsa  Susanah Indianapolis. 

Smiley,  Frank Elnora. 

Smith,  Adelaide  G Indianapolis. 

Smith,  David  Leslie Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Hazel  Emma Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Helen  Julia Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Irene  Talitha Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Natalie  Lord Indianapolis. 

Smith,   Shirley  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Spong,  Philip Indianapolis. 

Steinmann,  Frieda Indianapolis. 

Stephenson,  Hugh  Moses Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Allegra  Agneese Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Dorothea  Louise... Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Florence   Alice Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Stilz,  Lula  Bell Indianapolis. 

Stiner,  Walter  Franklin Indianapolis. 

Stockdale,  Beulah  Marie Indianapolis. 

Stockdale,  Waneta  Ethelyn Waynetown. 

Storch,  Margaret  Sylveen Indianapolis. 

Stover,  Harney  Watson Indianapolis. 

Striebeck,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Stuart,  Beulah  D Indianapolis. 

Stuart,  Catherine  Violet Indianapolis. 

Stubbs,  Mary  Frances Indianapolis. 

Sullivan,  Wilbert Indianapolis. 

Sutherland,  Merle Acton. 

Swartz,  Ethel  Marie Indianapolis. 
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Taylor,  Florence  Marie Indianapolis. 

Templeton,  Wayne  King Greensburg. 

Terrell,  Frances  Ellen Indianapolis. 

Thomas,   Gordon  A Greencastle. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Pearl  Lomax Indianapolis. 

Thomson,  Alexander Indianapolis. 

Thomson,  Mary  Roy Indianapolis. 

Trask,  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Trook,  Rhoda  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Turney,  Kathryn  Davis Indianapolis. 

Ulen,  Marguerite    Indianapolis. 

Ullrey,  Flavius  Emich Indianapolis. 

Updegraff,  Martha Indianapolis. 

Vandaworker,  Lois  Marie Indianapolis. 

Vandivier,  Lettia  Fay Clay  City. 

Van  Laningham,  Atha  Lucile Lawrence. 

Van  Sickle,  Bernice  Marion Indianapolis. 

Vestal,  Julia Indianapolis. 

Vickrey,  Susan  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Villarin,  Pelagio   Garcia Philippine  Islands. 

Wadsworth,  Wallace  Carter Indianapolis. 

Walker,  Electa ■■ Greenfield. 

Wamsley,  John  Lewis Indianapolis. 

Wangelin,  Elizabeth  Hannah  Virginia Indianapolis. 

Warren,  Constance  Louise Indianapolis. 

Warren,  Halsie  Blanche Indianapolis. 

Watkins,  Maida Indianapolis. 

Watson,  Benjamin  Ernest Middletown,  Va. 

Watson,  Mrs.  Elise  Arnold Middletown,  Va. 

Watson,   Julia   Katherine Crawfordsville. 

Weaver,  Frances  Miriam Pittsboro. 

Webber,  Gladys  Lee Kentland.  ^ 

Webster,  Arline  Gertrude Indianapolis. 

Welburn,  Lundy  Earl -..Willow  Branch. 

Welch,  Anita  Allegra Indianapolis. 

Wells,  Arthur  Wayne Spencer. 
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Wildasin,  Pearl  Dolores Kentland. 

Wilkinson,  Ruth  Bowers Crawfordsville. 

Wilson,  Bertha  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Clydia  May Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Delia Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Desha  Tadema Cicero. 

Wilson,  Helen  Leoma Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Helen  Martha Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  India  Jackson Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  lone Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Mary  Amelia Indianapolis. 

Winders,  Ruby  Mae Indianapolis. 

Withrow,  Hazel  Bell St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Wood,  Ashton  Cook ^Indianapolis. 

Wood,  Florence  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Woolling,  Josephine  Le  Tellier Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Emily  Lucile Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Fern Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Mabelle Indianapolis. 

Yeagley,  Margaret  Alice Indianapolis. 

Yount,  Mary Crawfordsville. 

Zerfas,  Leon  Grotius..... Camby. 

Zinkan,  Thomas  Earl Indianapolis. 

SUMMARY. 

1918  1917 

Graduate  Students 15  12 

Undergraduate  Students 419  417 

Special  Students 3  15 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department 238  262 

Summer  Session 80  83 

Teachers'    Normal  Course 14  21 

Total 769  810 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 13  18 

Total  Number  of  Students 768  792 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

INDIANA  LAW  SCHOOL 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior.  All  the 
courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year,  and  the 
student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts  of  litigation 
in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further  information,  address 
the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapolis. 


INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

FREDERIC  RICH  HENSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  southwest  corner  of  Meridian  and  North  streets,  centraUy 
located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  growth  of 
the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its  worth  as  an  edua-i 
tional  institution.  For  catalog,  address  Indiana  Dental  College,  11  West, 
North  street,  Indianapolis. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

TEACHERS'  COURSE,  1919 

lay  26 Monday Registration. 

lay  2  7 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

ugust  8,  9 Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Term. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1919 

ine  23 Monday Registration. 

me  24 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

ug-  1,  2 Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

■pt.  16,  17 Tuesday,  Wednesday Registration. 

■pt.  18 Thursday,  8:00  A.  M....  Instruction    Begins. 

jpt.  29 Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

\'t.  8 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 

'3V.  22 Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

?V'  25 Thursday Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

|5C.  8 Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

X.  23 Tuesday,  4:00  P.  M Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

In.  2 Friday,  8:00  A.  M Christmas  Vacation  Ends. 

n-  2,   1920 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 

n.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24....Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat Examinations. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

b-  3 Tuesday Registration. 

[b-  4 Wednesday,  8:00  A.  M.  Instruction  Begins. 

;b.  7 Saturday Founder's  Day. 

b.  23 Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

ril  1 Thursday,  4:00  P.  M.... Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

J^  6 Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M Easter  Vacation  Ends. 

'•^1  7 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 

;  "^  10 Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

ly  31 Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

.le  9.  10,  11,  12,   15....Wed.,  Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Tues Examinations. 

:^^  1^ Sunday,  4:00  P.  M Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

::^*  16 Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day. 

•1^®  1' ...Thursday,  10:00  A.  M.. Sixty-fifth  Annual  Commencement. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

W.  H.  BOOK. "■^.»""»'7i 

HILTON  U.  BROWN YT^It 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER Inianapota^ 

SCOT  BUTLER ^<^^^ 

JOHN  E.  CANADAY Ande^ 

JAMES  L.  CLARK VT:^^^ 

PERRY  H.  CLIFFORD tTl^ 

GEORGE  B.  DAVIS ,JlL^^ 

THOMAS  W.  GRAFTON I°dnnapott 

MARSHALL  HACKER 7^^T^ 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE ^^ 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN i±3 

HENRY  JA^^^. :::::::rr„:S 

S^h^Ser::::::=:::= ^..c».un*« 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUn ^^"»P« 

GEORGE  F.  QUICK I"" 

MARSHAL  T.  reeves Cohmb^ 

GIRNIE  L.  REEVES ^...Colmnb 

MERLE    SIDENEI. ^°« 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY ^°'™'" 


Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

CARL  VAN  WINKLE F«"'  ^"^ 

Executive  Committee. 

James  L.  Clark,  Chairman. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  William  G.  Irwin,  Merle  Sidener, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Perry  H.  Cliftord,  George  F.  Quick 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 
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COMMITTEES  5 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate. 

Henry  Jameson,  James  L.  Clark,  Thomas  C.  Howe, 

George  F.  Quick. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets. 
Perry  H.  Clifford,  Chauncy  Butler,  George  B.  Davis, 
f  John  E.  Canaday. 

Faculty,  Salaries,  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Merle  Sidener,  Allan  B.  Phhputt, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 

Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  W.  H.  Book,  Thomas  W.  Grafton, 

GiRNiE  L.  Reeves,  Thomas  C.  Howe. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
Marshall  Hacker,  John  M.  Judah,  James  L.  Clark. 

College  Residence. 
31NIE  L.   Reeves,   George   B.   Davis,   John    H.   Frazee,   Marshall 
Hacker. 

Endowment. 
I       Marshal  T.  Reeves,  James  L.  Clark,  George  F.  Quick, 
Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  John  E.  Canaday. 

Equipment. 

Girnie  L.  Reeves,  W.  H.  Book,  Chauncy  Butler, 

Thomas  W.  Grafton. 

Ministerial. 

Allan  B.  Philputt,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  W.  H.  Book, 

Thomas  W.  Grafton. 


FACULTY 

r.  ^^T^T^  xirwKTJi'   Ph    "H    President.     (30  Audubon  Place.) 

1897;  Ph.  D.,  ifcid.,  1899. 
SCOT   BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.   D.,  Professor   of  Latin  Language  and 
'uterature,  Emeritus.     ( 124. 1)o7ney  Avenue  )  ^^^       3,,.  ,,.  j,., 

A    B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868.  A.  M.,  tOta., 

Butler  CoUege,  1896. 
HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
(324  South  Ritter  Avenue.)  ^^^     ^3^^ 

A.  B.,  Eureka  (Abingdon)  College,  1880,  in.  u.,  rreiuu  b, 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology 

'''  r^N\r„fc"„,,t:-S.,  a.  M.,  Bu...  C0U.e,  .n:  D.  B„  H.ove, 
College,  1914. 
CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-President,  Professo 

cago;'l899;  Ph.  D..  Columbia  University,  1914. 
ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematio 

''"'^^TLtrZLy.   1893;    A.   M.,  ««.,   1895;    M.  S.,   Univet^t,  . 
Kansas,  1904. 

CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M    Catharme  MerriU  Pn 
1™f  Engish  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue. 

A   B     Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  Un,vers>ty,  1883. 
JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Economics  a, 
^^i^.  C^Z,rn.rre,,  Un.er.ity,  1903;  P..  B.,  . 

varsity' of  Wisconsin,  1909. 
HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B     Professor  of  Latin  Language  a 
Literature.     (5319  JuUan  Avenue.) 
A  B  ,  University  of  Michigan,  1900. 

Avenue.)  .    ,,    ifiid..  1903;  B.  D.,  Yale  l- 

A    B     Transylvania  University,  1898,   A.  ^y-'  »°»"-' 
versity    1904i  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1906. 


FACULTY  7 

ELIJAH    JORDAN,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Philosophy.     (5522    Oak 
Avenue.) 

A    B.,  Indiana  University,   1907;   A.  M.,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell 
University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1911. 

EDWARD  MARTIN  GREENE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of   Romance  Lan- 
guages.    (115  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1903;  A.  M.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910. 

MILTON  D.  BAUMGARTNER,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages.     (27  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1913. 

JOHN  SMITH  HARRISON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English.     (343  North 
Audubon  Road.) 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1899;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1900;   Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1903. 

ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek.     (635  North 
Pennsylvania  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899. 

EVELYN  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English   (Demia  Butler  Chair 
of  English  Literature).     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1917. 

EARL  H.  C.  DAVIES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1910;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1911-  Ph  D  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1917.  '        "      "' 

WILMER  C.  HARRIS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1909- 
^h.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914;  Instructor  in  Department  of  European 
Vi^f^V.k  OJjio  State  University,  1917;  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  ibid., 
1917-'19;  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College,  1919. 

WILLIAM  LEEDS  RICHARDSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1919- 
Professor  of  Education,  Butler  College,  1919.  e  .  > 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Missionary  History 
and  Linguistics,  College  of  Missions.     (5444  University  Avenue.) 
A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1902. 

WALLACE  C.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Missionary  Expan- 
sion.     (5631  University  Avenue.) 

im"  ^^^^^"^  College,   1886;   A.   M.,  ibid.,   1887;   B.   D.,   Yale  University, 

FRED  ELMORE  LUMLEY,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
College  of  Missions.     (5354  Julian  Avenue.) 

■I\;n?"T?'^'"^F?"^^^'.^?°^^  ^-  ^^  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada, 
1907;  B.  D.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1909;   Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1912. 
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TOTTxr    rPAFTON   McGAVRAN,   A.    M.,   Professor    of    Comparative 
^TeUgio™dTdian  ^^^^^^^^         College  of  Missions.     (357  Downey 

^""T-^l.  Bethany  College,  1891;  A.  M..  University  of  Michigan.  1911. 
HARRY  BRETZ,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

(63  North  Hawthorne  Lane.)  ^     „  •      •♦     of  rhi«..ro    i908' 

A    B..  William  Jewell  College.   1906;    A.   B.,   University  of  Chicago.    1908. 
A.  M.',  ibid.,  1917. 
ANNA  HAMILTON  CHANDLER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A^..   Washington    University.    1914;    A.    M..    Columbia   University.    1918. 
(Absent  on  leave.) 

CORINNE  WELLING,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.     (3045  Washing- 

'^^  rB.Xuer  college.  1912;  A.  M..  Radcliffe  College.  1914. 
FRANK  STANLEY  SELLICK,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting.     (71^ 
North  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B..  Butler  College,  1916. 
MARIE  COUSIN,  Instructor  in  French.     (29  East  Pratt  Street.) 

Graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Poitiers. 
KARL  STONE  MEANS,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  AssUtant  in 
rhpmistrv      (4933  University  Avenue.) 

Tb     Butler  College.  1914;  A.  M..  Indiana  University.  1915. 

WINIFRED  NATALIE  SIEVER,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economic 

(Apartment  14,  Audubon  Court.) 
B.  S..  Columbia  University,  1918. 
JESSIE   CHRISTIAN  BROWN,   A.  M.,  Instructor   in   French.    (2S1 
South  Audubon  Road.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College.  1897;  A.  M.,  tbtd.,  1899. 

JUNA  MARIE  LUTZ,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     (2524  Colj 
lege  Avenue.) 

A   B..  Butler  College.  1917. 
ARTHUR  WALKER  VAN  DERVORT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Socioloj 
College  of  Missions.     (5322  Julian  Avenue.) 
A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1911. 
JOHN  HOFFECKER  MOFFAT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Debating.    (SSlJ 
University  Avenue.) 

A.  B..  Wabash  College.  1916. 

JOSEPH  MULLANE,  Athletic  Director.    (2018  Boulevard  Place.) 


FACULTY  0 

LOUISE  MARGARUITE  SCHULMEYER,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women.     (2007  Park  Avenue.) 

Diploma,  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  1907. 

CHARLOTTE  FERGUSON  ZINK,  A.  B.,  Librarian.     (967  East  Drive, 
Woodruff  Place.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1915. 

Special  Instructors  for  S.  A.  T.  C. 

WILLIAM    SHIMER,   M.    D.,   Superintendent   Indiana   Bacteriological 
Laboratory,  Instructor  in  Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

LEROY  F.  WERTZ,  Surveyor  for  Indianapolis  Water  Company,  In- 
structor in  Surveying. 

^ ,  JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  LL.  D.,  Instructor  in  Military  Law. 
!  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army 

LIEUTENANT   HENRY  E.  DODD. 
LIEUTENANT   BENJAMIN  T.  BATSCH. 
LIEUTENANT   WALTER   S.   HARKINS. 
LIEUTENANT  ARTHUR   C.   BUHRMESTER. 

Officers  of  the  Faculty 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE President 

CHRISTOPHER  B.  COLEMAN Vice-President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Registrar  and  Secretary 

:  HENRY  M.  GELSTON Examiner 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER Curator  of  Museum 

SARAH  E.  COTTON Assistant  to  the  President 

NELLIE  A.  HESTER Secretary  to  the  President 

Faculty  Committees 

Admission  Requirements. 
Professors  Bruner,  Putnam,  and  Gelston. 

Athletics. 

Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Louis  J.  Morgan,  Alumni 

Member. 
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Auditing. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Secretary  Sellick,  ex  officio. 

Chapel  Attendance. 
Professor  Baumgartner  and  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Morro  and  Putnam. 

Class  Standing. 
Professors  Gelston,  Greene,  and  Registrar,  ex  officio. 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Bruner,  Baumgartner,  and  Greene. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Morro,  Coleman,  and  Harrison. 

Graduate  Appointments. 
Professors  Putnam  and  Harrison. 

Graduate  Committee. 
Professors  Coleman,  Harrison,  Morro,  Hall,  and  Bruner. 

Intercollegiate  Relations. 
Professors  Coleman,  Morro,  and  Registrar,  ex  officio. 

Library. 
Professors  Coleman,  Harrison,  and  Jordan. 

Military  Credits. 
Professors  Coleman,  Putnam,  and  Bruner. 

Public  Occasions. 

Professors  Coleman,  Graydon,  Baumgartner,  and  Assistant 

Professor  Bretz. 

Schedule. 
Professor  Johnson  and  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

Special  Studies. 
President  Howe,  Registrar,  Examiner,  and  Adviser. 

Student  Affairs. 
President  Howe,  Professors  Putnam,  Gelston,  and  Graydon. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  defines  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the 
institution  as  follows: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorporation 
are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build  up,  maintain, 
sustain,  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the 
States  of  the  Northwest;  to  establish  in  said  institution  departments  or 
colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and 
professional  education;  to  educate  and  prepare  suitable  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  dis- 
carding as  uninspired  and  without  authority  all  writings,  formulas, 
creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent  thereto;  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  IS,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of  Indiana, 
and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855,  in  the  old  North- 
western Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now  College  avenue, 
the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  opened  at  that 
time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irvington,  a 
suburb  of  the  city,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the  College  classes  was 
begun  in  the  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern  Christian  University  to 
Butler  University,  February  28,  1877.  This  change  did  not  affect  any 
chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to  the  property  or 
graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been  determined  by  a  legis- 
lative act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
"Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to  desig- 
nate the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the  only  part  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  outhned  in  the  charter  that  has  as  yet  been 
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realized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors  have  thought  best  to 
concentrate  their  efforts.    The  legal  name  of  the  corporation,  however, 

remains  unchanged.  ^    ,  u  ij  «. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stockholders 
voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  same  statute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  retire  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  outstandmg 
stock  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  institution 
having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the  Directors  are  now  authonzed 
to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving  stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  endowment  of  the  College  has  always  been  kept  well  mvested, 
yielding  an  assured  income.  However,  the  institution  is  as  yet  insuffi- 
ciently  endowed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustamed  it  will 
prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The  Board  of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts  in  the 

Gifts  form  of  endowments  of  various  chairs  of  instruction, 

which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  one  in 
whose  memory  it  is  established.  In  this  way  the  following  professor- 
ships have  been  established: 

1  The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek.  .      n.    a 

2  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  endowed  by  Ovid 
Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Demia  Butler. 

3  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana.  ^ 

4  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  m  part  a  gift 
made  to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to 
Miss   Catharine  Merrill,   once   the  honored  and  beloved  Professor  of 

English  in  Butler  College.  ^  ,      iv/r     tv/to, 

5  The  Reeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shal T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 

""smaUer  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of  scholar- 
ships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  m  need  of 
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assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  the  ambi- 
tious, or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  departments. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 

Teachers.  College  is  "accredited"  under  the  school  laws  of  1907 

for  classes,  A,  B,  and  C,  as  fixed  by  the  statute. 

Religious  The  purpose  of  the  founders,  expressed  in  their  act 

Influence.  of  incorporation,  was  to  establish  an  institution   of 

learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Chris- 
tian morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A  course  of  study  in 
the  English  Bible  is  available  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  All  students 
are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exercises.  The  institution  has 
always  been  reUgious  in  spirit;  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always 
be  so. 

Butler  College  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons 
Alumni  holding  degrees  granted  by  the  College  and  of  former 

Association.  students  elected  to  membership  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers,  elected  in  June  by 
the  Association,  and  two  additional  members,  one  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  College,  the  other  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Association.  An  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar  is  expected  of  every  member,  and  to  those  paying  this  fee 
are  sent  all  alumni  publications.  The  regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs 
during  Commencement  week.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are :  Mrs. 
Jessie  Christian  Brown,  '87,  president;  William  G.  Irwin,  *89,  first  vice- 
president;  Justus  W.  Paul,  'IS,  second  vice-president;  Carl  Van  Wmkle, 
'14,  treasurer;  Miss  Catharine  M.  Graydon,  '78,  secretary  and  editor  of 
the  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Oiristian  The    Young    Men's    Christian    Association    and    the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  voluntary 
organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion  of  rehgious 
culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  The  two  associations  hold 
meetings  every  week.  A  committee  from  each  of  these  associations 
furnishes  new  students  entering  college  with  information  in  regard  to 
rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  renders  any  assistance  in  its  power  which 
students  who  are  strangers  m  Irvington  may  feel  inclmed  to  seek,  btu- 
dents  who  are  church  members  are  eligible  to  active  membership  m  these 
associations.  Students  not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  asso- 
ciate  members. 

College  A  weekly  paper,  The  Butler  Collegian,  is  published  in 

Paper  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler  College,  to  give 

the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.     It  is  edited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  College  classes. 

Debates  It  is  customary  for  the  College  to  participate  in  an 

intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  In  1918-'19  a  triangular  debate  was 
held  with  Wabash  and  Earlham. 

Oratorical  Seven  colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  one,  corn- 

Contests,  pose  the  Indiana  State  Oratorical  Association.     The 

local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College  classes.  The 
object  of  this  association  is  to  encourage  students  to  wnte  and  dehver 
orations.  Preliminary  contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  rep- 
resentative  for  the  State  contest.  The  successful  contestant  m  the  State 
contest  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest,  com- 
posed of  ten  Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in  1871, 

Society  holds   weekly   meetings   in   its   hall    at   the   College. 

Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  men,  but  later  women  have 
also  been  admitted.    Members  are  admitted  by  election. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  IS 

Biology  Club.  The  students  of  the  Biological  Department  have 
formed  a  club  which  is  open  to  all  interested  persons  in  the  College.  The 
regular  meetings  are  devoted  chiefly  to  reviews  of  recent  biological  liter- 
ature, but  addresses  by  visiting  scientists  are  included  in  the  annual 
program.  The  club  endeavors,  each  year,  to  accumulate  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  the  summer  school  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Last  year  an  original 
play  written  by  two  club  members,  Misses  Mary  K.  O'Haver  and  Jean 
Brown,  was  given  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Indianapolis. 

The  Chemical  The  principal  object  of  this  organization  is  to  acquaint 
Club.  the  students  with  the  application  of  chemistry  in  the 

industries.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  month,  are  addressed 
by  students  or  by  specialists  in  important  chemical  industries.  Social 
features  are  also  enjoyed.  All  present  or  former  students  of  chemistry 
are  considered  members  of  this  club. 

The  French  Le  Cercle  Francais  meets  bi-weekly  during  the  college 
Club.  year.    It  gives  its  members  opportunity  to  speak  French, 

to  hear  lecturers  sent  to  Indianapolis  from  time  to  time  by  the  Alliance 
Francais,  and  to  share  in  the  circulating  library  of  French  books  estab- 
lished by  the  Alliance. 

The  Sandwich  The  men  of  the  College  interested  in  religious  work 
Club.  are  associated  in  the  "Sandwich  Club."    Social  meet- 

ings are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is  served,  business  attended  to, 
and  a  prepared  program  rendered.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often 
present  at  these  meetings  to  address  students  on  the  various  phases  of 
church  work. 

The  Dramatic  Tryouts  for  membership  are  held  early  in  the  year  and 
Club.  students  qualifying  as  gifted  in  amateur  theatricals  are 

eligible.  Several  dramas  are  presented  during  the  year,  especial  emphasis 
oeing  placed  on  the  final  play  in  the  spring. 

•Athletics.  Various   forms   of  athletics   common  in   colleges  are 

:arried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well-trained  di- 
rectors.   Baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  track  teams  are  supported 
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by  the  Athletic  Association.    There  is  a  board  of  control  composed  of 
two  members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumni  member,  and  two  students. 
Irwin  Field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all  outdoor 

^^The  campus  is  equipped  with  tennis  courts,  to  which  students  have 
access. 

Eligibility  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  on  any 

Rules  public  occasion,  (a)   who  has  failed  in  more  than  5 

semester  hours  the  preceding  semester;   (b)   who  fails  to  do  his  work 
during  the  current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  mstructors. 

No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in  any  mtercoUegiate 
athletic  contest,  (a)  who  is  not  carrying  at  least  12  hours  durmg  Uie 
semester  in  which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has  failed  to  secure  crecht 
in  at  least  10  hours  during  the  preceding  semester  (this  is  not  to  exclude 
new  students) ;  (c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the  current  semester 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors;  (d)  who  enters  College  later  than 
the  second  week  of  the  semester;  (e)  who  has  not  Freshman  standing 
in  College. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  affords  unique  advantages  as  to  location 

for  a  college.  The  College  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis,  and  is 
reached  by  the  East  Washington  street  cars.  The  population  of  Irving- 
ton  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  thither  by  educational 
■  inducements.  This  gives  the  suburb  a  special  character  of  cultivation  and 
good  order,  while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding  college  life. 

Main  College  The  main  College  building  contams  recitation  rooms. 
Building.  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel 

literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and 
retirmg  rooms.  It  is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. ' 

Science  The  Science  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  mu- 

Haii.  seum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  the  biological 

laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  sciences 
of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  materials  have  been 
obtamed  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by  friends  of  the 
mstitution,  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while  a  considerable 
portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have  occupied  the 
chairs  m  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working 
library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and 
equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged  and 
weU  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 

Bona  ThompsonThe  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,   by   the   liberality   of   the   late   Mr.   and   Mrs 

L-ibrary.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 

Kona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of  1897  The 
Juildmg  IS  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled  with 
xcei  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College  Library  at 
)rcscnt  contams  about  15,000  volumes,  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
ne  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive  files  of  valuable  govern- 
ment reports  and  documents. 
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By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library  Board^ 
students  have  free  access  to  Ubraries  aggregatmg  not  less  th^n  220.900 
volum  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  contaimng  80,000  vol- 
umrand  located  m  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students,  who  wrll  find 

''rr::rgt:"rS;t- regularly  the  best  PU-aUo"     -U^ 

monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  E-ope^^    adv  ntag^ 

of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all  classes  of  students 

in  the  College. 

Astronomical       The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its   con- 

ObseTvatory.        struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  effiaent 

use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

rnllP^e  This  comfortable  home  for  young  women  students  is 

Sfdence  located  on  the  campus  in  dose  proximity  to  the  rea- 

taUon  rooms  and  laboratories.     It  is  heated  by  ^'eam  and  hgh^  d  by 

are  taken  to  make  the  meals  wholesome  and   attractive,     a  r 

at  lower  raes  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantage,  m^ 

r^  i^  fr:ineTirf-eTcrmit;i'^ 

'yl^g  :in  :r:.ing  from  a  dUtam.e  to  attend  t.  CoUege,  m.t 

fhir^ter^r  fror;eatn  :;Lrpermissi:n  to  do  other- 
their  home  me  e  ^j^.    ^^j,  admits  of  no  exceptions, 

^r  sS  'cirL^^shrrg  plan  of  building  and  giving  detaUed  ui- 

formation  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Oymnasiurn  Am^  . murium  ^ad^^^^^^  ^.^':;V^^^ 

Ltr-fedirtrrrrc.:Ltenr 

tured  for  a  permanent  and  modern  gymnasium. 


EXPENSES  AND  SELF-SUPPORT 

The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
ation  a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent.  The  fees 
)ayable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library,  and  inci- 
ientals,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to  16  hours, 
;S0.00;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $28.00  per  semester.  Students  undertaUng 
nore  than  16  hours  will  pay  for  each  additional  hour  $3.00.  In  addition 
he  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the  departments  of  Biology, 
:heniistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $7.50 
•er  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordinary  wear  on  ap- 
laratus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  injured, 
^or  a  special  examination 'a  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay 
1  registering  after  the  day  appointed  (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a 
26  of  $1.00  is  charged;  the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.    For 

change  of  registration  after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued, 

fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  or  the 
lachelor  of  Science  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the  Master 
^i  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00  is  charged. 
Graduation  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

BUls  must  be  paid  within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
mester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 
;edited  on  a  future  semester  or  refunded. 

Ixpenses  of  Following  are  estimates  of  yearly  expenses  for  the 
iesidence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks : 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

-^ $100.00  $100.00  $110.00 

'"•^ 30.00  45.00  54.00 

:'"° 180.00  180.00  180.00 

'°^' 12.00  18.00  22.00 

?322.00  $343.00  $366.00 

The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room  are 
'•sed  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where  rooms  may 
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be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from  $15.00  to  $27.00  per 
semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $90.00  per  semester.  Room 
rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room  is  vacated  before  the  end 
of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the  semester  are  payable  m  two  mstall- 
ments  in  advance.    No  reduction  is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  somewhat 
higher  rates.    Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  expenses  as  much 
as  possible  will  find  rooms  at  lower  rates,  with  facilities  for  independent 
housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  clubs. 
Aid  and  While  the  College  can  not  guarantee  employment  to 

Self-support.  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers  will 
gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing  profitable 
employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there  is  always  work 
to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  determined,  and  self-reliant 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  earn  enough  to  meet  either  part  or 

all  of  his  expenses.  . .  .       ,         ,.  ., 

Ministerial  students  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self-support, 
owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from  which  railways 
and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance  which  depend 
upon  student  preaching. 

I: 
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>n  the  day  of  registration,  statements   of  the   credits  granted    ^' 
.resentafon  of  these  to  the  adviser  for  Freshmen,  they  wU   b    Lgn^ 

.I'^ttTasses'"  ^'"^""^  -'^  -  -  -  -  --  ^-^rT^ 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay  until  the 

t^   by    c~  tt'f  "".t  ^"'  t^"^^  "'  "«'^''^"°"'  -I'ss  neces's-! 
ited  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $1.00. 

Admission  AppUcants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  cla«  n„v 

Zir"'"  -^"'^  "^  ^^^"^^^''^  -  "^  e.aminat[rn  Tdm iLT 
Indt  "  Try  °"'^  '°  '''""^''^  °f  commissioned  high  schooi 
,f  Indiana  and  to  those  of  other  approved  preparatory  schools  elsewhere 
ppl  cants  for  admission  by  exammation  must  furnfah  acceptabire": 
:nce  of  equivalent  preparation.  '•>-<=p^aDie  evi- 

Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  ennivai.nf    t 
.u«e  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year    f  „  t  4'Xn  th^v' 
™  weeks  and  occupying  five  periods  of 'recitation  per  we  k    '^w^ 
.uis  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
epa^^  work.     No  fractional  units  are  credited  except  Tmratel 

TbZ  "f  ";,•''  '^f '"  '"'''^-  "^  ^^^"''^1  f"  admission  to  fuU 
■rttr  An:;?  "f  °/  ^"'^  "•""""•  *-  -=  P^-fed  a„d  ave  are 
ctive     Apphcants  who  are  deficient,  either  in  the  number  of  units  or 

'."^wiirberm^^drtrF:r-t^^^^^^^^^^^ 

i'r~  ""     ^TTl  "'  --"-'o-d  high  schools  of  Indiana 

=  North  Central   A  ,  "  '"""^"'  "^""""y  ^^"""^  ^^"edited  by 

North  Central  Assoaation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  a« 
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admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  on  presentation  of  a  -t^^cf-^;™^ 
that  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  reqmrements.  Gradua  es  ol  sucn 
Iaoos  who  present  fifteen  acceptable  units,  including  all  entrance  sub- 
S  Lrtd^Stted  to  full  Freshman  standing,  Those  havmg^fiaenaes 
within  the  limits  stated  above  may  enter  as  conditioned  students. 

Admission  by     Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  able  to  present 
ESrion!      certificates  from  approved  preparatory  schools  must 

"with^tt-permission  of  the  Examiner  of  the  College    graduates  of 
approved  schools  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  of  the  en^ran^^^quire- 
lint,  hv  certificate  may  take  an  examination  to  remove  defiaenaes. 
EntraLexam  nations  will  be  held  during  the  week  precedmg  tte 

oS  of  each  semester.  In  all  cases  they  may  be  taken  only  by  speaa. 

appointment. 

rvpd«,tials  All  applicants  must  present  specific  statements  of  th( 

^  tln!_kot  simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  Whe. 

tt^^^fl  Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  wUl  be  furnished  on  apiJ 
c  ton  Certfficttes  upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted  mm 
rtnedb?  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  don, 
The7  shouM  ontr  dLiled  statements,  not  only  of  the  time  ^ 
!.h  ,„hiect  but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  fov 
Lks  of  cS,\ncluding  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  m  scene 
in  addition  to  classroom  periods. 

Summary  of  Entrance  Subjects 

Required:  3  units 

English   (Group  I) -^-^- 2  units 

Mathematics   (Group  11) ^  ^^^^ 

Foreign  Language    (Group  III) _^  ^^.^ 

History   (Group  IV) ^  ^^^ 

Science    (Group  V) 
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Elective : 

From  Groups  I-VI S  units 

Total IS  units 

Description  of  Entrance  Subjects 

Group  I — English. 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  as 
taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a  fourth  year  of 
English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  Not  more  than  4  units 
will  be  accepted. 

Group  II — Mathematics, 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2  units)  mcludes  algebra  to 
quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit.)  Quadratic 
equations  (J^  unit),  solid  geometry  (^  unit),  and  trigonometry  (^  unit) 
will  be  credited  as  electives. 

Quadratic  equations  must  be  offered  by  students  who  wish  to  take 
Physics  (courses  2-6)  or  Mathematics  in  College. 

Group  III — Foreign  Language. 

At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at  least  2  of 
these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  offered,  half-units 
may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of  French  may  be  ac- 
cepted if  the  quality  of  the  work  done  appears  to  warrant  it.  Not  more 
than  7^  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  excused  from 
one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College,  except  that  he  must 
take  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  foreign  language  in  College. 

Latin   1.    Beginning   course 1  unit 

Latin  2.     Caesar,  4  books 1  unit 

Latin  3.    Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  orations 

and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 

Latin  4.    Vergil,  S  books 1  unit 

Greek  1.  Beginning  course  and  Anabasis,  Book  L...  1  unit 
Greek  2.    Anabasis  II-IV,   with   prose   composition, 

and  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I-II 1  unit 
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Greek  3.   Plato,  Herodotus,  or  equivalent  authors..  1  unit 

German  2.  Beginning  course 1^^^^ 

German  2.  Second  year 1^^^ 

German  3.  Third  year J^^lj 

French  1.    Beginning  course 1^^^ 

French  2.    Second  year 1  ^^|^ 

French   3.    Third  year 1  ^^^J 

Spanish  1.    Beginning  course 1  "^^ 

Group  IV— History. 
One  unit  must  be  offered;  not  more  than  three  units  will  be  accepted 
from  this  group.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  H^tory  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and  Economics 
unless  1  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 
Civics  taken  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  If  2  units  of  Kstoij 
are  offered,  /.  unit  must  be  European  History;  if  2/a  units  are  offered 
1  unit  must  be  European  History.  Not  more  than  3  umts  m  all  will  be 
accepted  from  this  group. 

General  History  - -; ]  ^^!^ 

Ancient  History  V^^'  ^^! 

Medieval    History    V^^'  ^^! 

Modern    History    '^^^  ^°! 

English  History  V^'^'  ^^! 

American  History   /^  «^  ^^! 

Civics  ^'  ^'     ^  """'^ 

^^^^""^   •; y2  unit 

Economics    

Group  V— Science. 
One  unit  is  required;  three  additional  units  will  be  accepted. 

a.  Required  {one  unit  from  the  following) :  ^_^ 

p^y^^^, :z  1  T^i 

Chemistry  ^^^.^ 

^«^f  y 1  unit 

Zoology  

b.  Elective:  ^.         .  ^^.. 

General  Biology  '/^  »'       "" 

nr.,     •          u  ..-56  or    1  unit 

Physiography    (  ^^    ^^ 

Botany   ^ 
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Zoology '. y^  or    1  unit 

Physiology  ^  unit 

Geology   ^  unit 

Group  VI — Wholly  Elective. 

Three  units  of  commercial,  vocational,  and  cultural  subjects  usually 
taught  in  commissioned  high  schools  will  be  accepted,  but  not  less 
than  %  unit  nor  more  than  2  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  subject. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  the  number  of  units  or  in 

Students.  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission,  he  must  arrange, 

mih  the  approval  of  his  advisers,  a  program  of  study  that  will  enable  him 
.0  remove  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible.  Required  subjects  must  be 
aken  first  and  precedence  given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may 
DC  offered  in  lieu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  such  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  offered 
3y  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered  by  the  College  a 
lufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered  for  entrance  to  make 
;ood  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  semester  hours  of  college  work  will 
DC  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  preparatory  work.  If  the  condi- 
ioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  the  College  offers  no  in- 
itruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  under  approved  tutors  or  in 
I  high  school  of  Indianapolis.  They  should  be  made  up  within  one  year 
ifter  matriculation  in  Butler. 


Advanced  Students  who   present   work   of  an   advanced  grade 

standing  which  has  been  done  in  a  secondary  school  after  the 

Tom  Second-  completion  of  all  work  necessary  for  graduation  and 
iry  School.  which  is  not  needed  for  college  entrance,  may  receive 

:ollege  credit  for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  one  year 
ifter  entering  College.  The  following  limitations  will,  however,  be  ob- 
erved: 

1.  In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than  6  hours 
)f  college  work. 

2.  Where  3  units  from  Group  IV  (History)  have  been  presented 
or  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
hat  group. 

3.  Where  4  units  from  Group  V  (Science)   have  been  presented  for 
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entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in  that 
group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  IS  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited  on 
the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained,  and 
to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case :  ^ : 

English  3  hours  Mathematics  3  hours 

Latin  6  hours  Physics  dhoui^ 

Greek   6  hours  Chemistry    6hoi 

German    6  hours  Botany  6  ha 

French    6  hours  History    6  ho 

Spanish  6  hours 

Advanced  Students   coming   from   other  colleges   or  universitiai 

Standing  may    receive    advanced    standing    upon    presentati 

from  Other  of  certificates   of  the  work  they  have  done.     It 

Colleges.  highly   important   that   these  statements   be   sent 

three  weeks  before  the  beginnmg  of  the  semester.  They  must  includei 
(a)  A  statement  of  the  work  done  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  require 
ments.  This  statement  must  come  directly  from  the  school  where  tb 
work  was  done,  (b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the  College  credits  tha 
have  been  earned.  Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects  studie( 
ground  covered,  number  of  weeks,  and  number  of  hours  of  recitatioi 
per  week.  In  case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entranc 
requirements  are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  numbe 
of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must  be  mad 
to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It  is  desirab 
that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their  statemeni 
of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No  student  from  af 
other  college  will  be  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  i 
honorable  dismissal. 
Special  The  College  discourages  persons  entering  as  special  stu 

Students.  dents.    Such  students  may,  however,  be  accepted  un 

der  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age;  they  must  present  evi 
dence  of  reasonable  proficiency  in  EngUsh;  they  must  receive  the  pei 
mission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  they  propose  to  take,  and  tha 
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of  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  certificate  of  age  must  accom- 
pany the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student, 

2.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  attendance  and  to  amount  and  quality  of  work 
performed.  The  faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student 
of  his  privileges  if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 

3.  No  special  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  college  in  any  inter- 
collegiate contest.    (See  page  16.) 

Preengineering  Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  courses  in 
and  Premedical  medicine,  engineering,  and  allied  sciences  may  take  at 
Courses.  Butler  College  many  courses  which  will  prepare  them 

for  their  future  work.  Such  students  should  declare  their  intentions  on 
entering  Butler  College,  and  should  consult  the  instructors  whose  courses 
are  more  immediately  applicable  in  the  scientific  professions.  Students 
who  take  their  premedical  courses  at  Butler  College  should  take  Chem- 
istry 1  and  2,  and  Biology  1  and  2  in  their  Freshman  year,  in  order 
to  avoid  conflicts  in  later  years.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
premedical  studies  in  two  years  should  follow  the  program  given  below. 
With  the  approval  of  the  English  department,  such  students  may  be  ex- 
cused from  a  part  of  English  literature.  All  premedical  students  are 
required  to  take  English  composition. 

Premedical  Course. 

First   Year. 

I  Semester.  II  Semester 

Zoology   (5)  Zoology  (5) 

Chemistry  (5)  Chemistry  (5) 

Foreign  Language  (S)  Foreign  Language  (5) 

Second  Year. 

Physics  (3)  Physics   (5) 

Organic  Chemistry  (5)  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 

Foreign  Language  (5)  Embryology  (S) 

English  (3)  English  (3) 
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The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  22),  there  are  required  for 
graduation  120  hours  of  class  instruction  and  8  hours  of  physical  train- 
ing. An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or 
an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  2  to  3  hours  in  the  laboratory 
are  equivalent  to  1  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of  IS  or  16 
hours  each  semester.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours  without 
the  consent  of  the  president  and  adviser.  Freshmen  may  not  take  more 
than  6  hours  and  two  courses,  and  Sophomores  not  more  than  8  hours 
and  two  courses,  in  one  department  during  one  semester.  If  a  student's 
average  grade  for  the  semester  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high 
as  80,  he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if  as  high 
as  85,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case  may  he  take  more 
than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester.  For  each  additional  hour 
above  16  a  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
courses  m  physical  traming.    All  work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  done 

in  class. 
The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees.  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 

Bachelor  of  Science. 

A.    Graduation  Requirements  for  Those  Who  Entered  Previous  to 
June  IS,  1917. 
(For  those  entering  after  this  date,  see  page  30.) 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
1.    Required  Subjects.— (a)   Six  years  of  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired for  entrance  and  in  college.     Students  offering  the  minimum  (3 
units)  of  language  (Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  six  semesters  (not 
less  than  26  hours)   of  foreign  language  in  all.     For  every  additional 
unit  of  foreign  language   offered  for  entrance,  two  semesters  may  be 
deducted  from  the  six  required  in  college.    Thus  a  student  who  presents 
4  units  of  foreign  language  for  entrance  will  take  four  semesters  (not 
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less  than  20  hours)  in  college.  One  who  presents  5  units  will  take  two 
semesters  (not  less  than  10  hours) ,  One  who  presents  6  units  is  relieved 
from  the  college  language  requirement.  In  any  case,  however,  the  total 
required  work  in  foreign  language  for  entrance  and  in  college  (six  years' 
work  m  all)  must  include  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  lan- 
guages, and  must  include  at  least  three  years'  work  in  some  one  lan- 
guage. 

,  (b)  Students  who  present  less  than  2  units  of  laboratory  science 
(Group  Va)  for  entrance,  must  elect  10  hours  of  such  science  in  subjects 
not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  20  hours  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be  taken  during 
the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  during  the  second  year. 
Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  must  begin  at  once  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40  hours 
in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours  must  be 
jtaken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects  approved  by 
jthat  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 
nents)  will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  v/ho  are  cred- 
ted  with  90  hours :  Greek  1,2;  German  1,2;  French  1,2;  Spanish  1,2; 
English  1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restrictions  and 
jrerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  he  wishes 
0  select.    All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take  at 
east  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving  the 
legree. 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  grad- 
lation  must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above. 
.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
,iere  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  19),  the 
tudent  may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
;f  Arts. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  student's  major  subject  must 
be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  m  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be  m 
German  and  two  in  French.  Candidates  for  this  degree  who  offer  three 
foreign  languages  will  be  required  to  offer  only  two  years  m  each  lan- 

^""irall  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  il 

B.    Graduation    Requirements   for   Those  Who   Enter  After 
June  IS,  1917. 

(Those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  after  this  date  must  fulfill 
the  requirements  which  apply  to  the  class  they  enter.    (See  page  28.) 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Of  the  120  hours  required  for  graduation,  42  are  more  or  less  definitely 
prescribed  and  78  are  elective  under  the  following  conditions: 

I.    English. 

Ten  hours  are  required.    In  all  normal  cases  this  must  be  taken  m  the 

Freshman  year.    Any  student  who  enters  with  advanced  standing  beyond 

the  Freshman  year  may  be  exempted  from  the  requirement  m  EngUsh, 

provided  he  has  credit  for  not  less  than  6  hours  of  college  work  m 

English. 

II.    Foreign  Language. 

The  minimum  required  work  in  high'  school  and  college  is  five  years, 
but  at  least  6  hours  in  college  must  be  taken  by  every  student  Those 
who  enter  with  3  units  are  required  to  take  20  hours.  Those  who  enter 
with  less  than  3  units  are  required  to  take  6  additional  hours  m  college 
for  each  unit  of  deficiency.  For  every  entrance  unit  offered  m  excess  ol 
3  units,  6  hours  may  be  deducted  from  the  20  hours  required  m  college. 
The  total  required  work  for  both  entrance  and  coUege  must  not  be  di- 
vided between  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must 
include  at  least  three  years  in  some  one  language. 
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III.    Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology.) 

Ten  hours  are  required.  If  no  laboratory  science  (Group  Va)  is  of- 
ered  for  entrance,  20  hours  of  laboratory  science  must  be  taken.     If 

unit  of  laboratory  science  is  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  laboratory 
cience  must  be  taken  in  subjects  not  offered  for  admission.  If  2  or  more 
mits  of  laboratory  science  are  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  Mathe- 
natics,  or  science  (with  or  without  laboratory  work),  must  be  taken  not 
ater  than  the  Junior  year.  If  Chemistry  is  offered  for  admission,  Chem- 
stry  1  and  2  (8  hours'  credit)  may  be  taken  to  meet  this  requirement. 

IV.  Social  Science. 

(Philosophy,  History,  Biblical  Literature,  Sociology, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science.) 

Sixteen  hours  are  required. 

V.  Major  Subject, 

At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40  hours  in 
;losely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours  must  be  taken 
n  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects  approved  by  that 
department. 

VI.    Elective  Subjects. 

Any  student  who  has  satisfied  the  requirements  enumerated  above 
[nay  freely  elect  the  remaining  hours  from  any  courses  which  count 
:oward  the  A.  B.  degree,  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

2.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  requirements) 
tvill  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  credited  with 
90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  Spanish  1,  2;  English 
1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2. 

3.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser,  and 
subject  to  his  approval. 

VII.    Students  from  Other  Colleges. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take  at 
least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving  the 
degree. 
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VIII.     Standard  or  Work.  § 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  gradua- 
tion must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  19),  the 
student  may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  student's  major  subject  must 
be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  five  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be  in 
German  and  two  in  French.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  Latin  be 
offered. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 

Students.  Master  of  Science  on  applicants  holding  the  corre- 

spondmg  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate 
work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that  such 
work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree 
at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  the  necessary 
amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  the  required 
courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  and  elective  courses 
sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy for  the  advanced  degree. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate  course; 
but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the  close  of 
the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  without  waiting 
for  the  conferrmg  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  students  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  regulations  as  undergraduate  students.  In  all 
cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  Committee  on  Grad- 
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uate  Studies,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must 
first  be  submitted. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least  one 
year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects  in  which 
a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study.  This  year  must 
be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direction  of  the  College,  but 
the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  proficiency  in  his  chosen  sub- 
ject of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis,  and  examination,  and  the  degree 
is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed  period  of  work. 

The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done  for  his 
baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  IS  he  must  have 
Jelected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study  for  the  year, 
ipproved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee. 
i  2.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  such 
IS  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  his 
najor  studies;  and  his  abiUty  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  examination 
)efore  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

3.  The  applicant  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  which  shall 
,)e  advanced  consecutive  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study.  A  mini- 
num  grade  of  70  is  required  for  all  graduate  work.  This  work  may 
onsist  (1)  of  subjects  assigned  to  the  individual  applicants,  and  (2) 
f  lines  of  study  selected  from  advanced  undergraduate  work.  It  shall 
iot  include  any  of  the  following:  (a)  Required  undergraduate  work; 
,b)  five-hour  courses  which  have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to  undcr- 
raduates  who  are  credited  with  90  hours  (see  page  29) ;  (c)  courses  of 

professional  character  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  or  else- 
where. Not  more  than  15  hours'  work  credited  toward  the  degree  of 
;;achelor  of  Divinity  can  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation  and 
f  statmg  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on  a  subject 
losen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  of  this  thesis 
'ust  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  and  approved 
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by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  ^'^-dem.cyear  m  which  th 
degree  is  expected  to  be  cor,ferred.  The  thesis  must  be  fimshed  and  su 
mated  in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.    If  accepted,  a  typewritten  cop 
Tpon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must  be  deposited  m  tl 

'rk?rp^.icant'"m:sJ- present  himself  during  the  iast  two  weel 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  P«  announced  for  « 
examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  mcluding  h^  thesis.  Tl 
examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  pr 
Sor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other  Profeso, 

An  appUcant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.    These  30  hours  nu 
be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours  m  one  a 
10  m  the  other.    A  student  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  m 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  mt. 
institution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master 
^ence.    Any  one  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  . 
0  her  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may  become  a  candidate  fo    I* 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling  the  '^f  7»'\*,o'  *f„5 
gree    In  all  other  respects  the  requiremenU  for  the  degree  of  Master  1 
Science  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  Rafter  "f  Arts- 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divir/ 
see  page  61. 

Examinations.     ExaminaUons   in   all   courses   of  study   «'   ^ddf 
The  "r  of  each  semester.    Students  are  graded  in  each  subject  j- 
u  d  du  ing  tTe  semester.    A  student  failing  in  any  sub  ect  must  ». 
such  faUure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive  a 
for  the  coulee.   Absence  from  examination  counts  as  fadure  when  t 
i:  vatsly  arranged  with  Uie  instructor-    A  student  ta^S  an  e^m  - 
Uon  at  a  time  other  than  that  appomted  for  his  class  or  a  sUi^ 
coiLg  from  a  preparatory  school  or  other  -'^.^f^^^^J^ 
exammation  for  advanced  standing  must  first  pay  to  the  Secretary  °t» 
CoCethe  sum  of  $2.00  for  each  subject  in  which  the  — ^"^ 
to  be  taken     In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  maximum  of  fees  for  a 
examinaUon  exceed  $5.00  in  any  semester.    All  such  fees  are  forhe 
benefit  of  the  library  fund. 
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;  Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations,  a 

,  fleports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  stu- 

;  lent  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnestly 
;  equested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  registrar 

)f  any  failure  to  receive  it.    These  reports  should  be  preserved. 
^     Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows :    60  is  passing  grade, 
{ jjid  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least  fil 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty 
withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1919-'20. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  II. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5). 

Three-hour   courses   meet   Tuesday,   Thursday,   and   Saturday: 

T  Th  S. 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:    (2)  W.  F. 


I 


LATIN 

Professor  Gelston. 
In  advanced  courses  different  authors  and  works  will  be  studied  in 
ternate  years,  in  order  to  afford  the  student  a  broad  field  of  study 

Students  offering  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  should  d 
Latm  1  or  2.  i 

Courses 

A.    Elementary  Latin:    A  course  for  beginners.  1(5)8 

B     Caesar:    The  Gallic  War.    Prerequisite,  Latin  A.  H  (S) 

Satisfactory  completion  of  A  and  B  will  admit  to  C  and  D. 

[C.  Cicero  :    Select  Orations.]  Ji 

[D.  Vergil:    i^^neid.] 
1     Livy:    Books  I,  XXI.    Writmg  of  Latin  once  a  week.    Stud3»i 
the  legends  of  Rome  in  relation  to  history.    Minimum  prerequij, 
three  units  of  entrance  Latin.  ^  ' 

2.    Horace:    Odes  and  Epodes;  Catullus:    Selections.    R^^mg^^ 

interpretation. 
3a.  Roman   Comedy:    Several  plays  of  Plautus  to  be  ^J^ 
Study  of  the  Roman  theater.  I  <3)  T.  Th.  S.  i 
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^b.  The  Architecture  and  Monuments  or  Ancient  Rome,  as  shown 
by  the  Forum,  imperial  palaces,  etc.  Lectures  with  stereopticon, 
recitations,  and  reports.    Open  to  all  students.         I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

^a.  Selections  from  the  Latin  poets.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

b.  History  of  Latin  Literature:  Textbook  and  lectures.  EngUsh 
translations.  Photographs  of  Italy  and  other  illustrative  material 
are  used.  H  (2)  w.  F.  10:30 

Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required  in  3b  and  4b. 

The  prerequisites  of  the  foUowmg  courses  are  Latin  1,  2,  3a,  4a,  or 

i  equivalent: 

.    Cicero  de  Offichs  I  and  Pliny,  Select  Epistles.    Given  m  1918-'19, 

II  (3)    11:30 

Lucretius  :    De  Rerum  Natura,  I,  III,  and  V,  read  with  regard  to 

the  literary  and  philosophic  aspects  of  the  poem. 

Martial:    Selected  epigrams.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

Vergil  and  the  Epics:    Rapid  reading  of  ^neid  VII-XII;  selec- 
tions from  the  Georgics.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

U.  Ovid's  Fasti,  Tristia,  and  Heriodes.  11  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30] 

]     Rapid  reading  of  portions  of  Sallust,  Pliny,  and  Suetonius.    Atten- 
tion given  to  the  political  history  of  the  period  covered. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 

i     Caesar's  Gallic  War:     The  military  tactics  of  the  Romans.     A 
course  preparing  for  teaching.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 

>JoTE.— Provisional.  Either  11  or  IS  to  be  given  the  first  semester, 
a  i  12  or  16  the  second.    Consult  before  registering  in  these  courses. 

GREEK 

Professor  Weaver. 

jn  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work  toward  apprecia- 
t:,i  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  elementary  course  the  students 
cer  rapidly  the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  extended  period 
iiDreparatory  schools. 

-curses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit  in 
0  of  them  is  desired. 
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To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have  the 
value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses  ^ 

1,2.  Elementary   Greek:     Rouse's  First  Book  in   Greek  and  Rouse's 
Greek  Boy  at  Home.    Xenophon's  Anabasis.  I,  II  (5)  10:30 

3  4   Homer:    liiad.    Mythology  and  Mycenaen  Archaeology. 

Plato:   Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.  Sight  reading.  ^   ^^  ^^^  ^ ^^ 

S  6    Greek  Tragedy:    The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  tragedj 

'  ■  considered  and  special  study  made  of  several  selected  tragedies 
Study  of  the  Greek  theater.  Prerequisite  Greek  1  ^o  5^  or^  ai 
equivalent..  1,  li  i.  ;      • 

[7,8.  Greek  Mythology  and  Art.] 

[10.  Modern  Greek.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Greek.  See  page  64.  I  (^)  ^-^ 
Professor  Morro. 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation.  See  page  64.  H  (3)  1:3^ 
Professor  Morro. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

The  object  of  the  first  two  and  one-half  years'  work  is  to  enatT 

students  to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  ^^^^  "^.f  J 

year  and  a  half  the  study  of  the  language  is  subordmated  to  the  stu< 

of  literature.  ,.    ^  ,       ;„  ^r^or 

Courses  1  and  2  are  contmuous  and  both  must  be  taken  in  order 

receive  credit.  ,        . 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 

value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses 
1,2.  Elementary  Course  (contmuous) :    As  far  as  possible,  GermM J 
spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginnmg.  1,  ii  ^»' 
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3,4.  Second  Year:  Planned  as  a  unit,  but  the  courses  may  be  taken 
separately  for  credit.  A  thorough  grammatical  review  based  on  a 
book  like  Vos'  Essentials  of  German.  Graded  texts  are  read  and 
made  the  basis  for  classroom  conversation  m  German  and  for  com- 
position. I^  II  (5)  9-00 

5.  Modern  Prose:  In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  discussed 
in  German.    Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chapters. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

6.  Classics:  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart, 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  or  similar  works  of  these  authors 
are  studied  in  detail.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cover 
the  more  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature.  The  in- 
structor reserves  the  right  to  exclude  first-year  students. 

15.  Schiller:  Schiller's  life  and  works  with  the  literary  movements 
in  the  nineteenth  century  are  treated  in  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings. His  most  important  dramas,  ballads,  historical  and  critical 
works  are  studied.  I  (2-3)  W.  1:30-3:30 

16.  Goethe:  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  deal  with  the  social  con- 
ditions in  Goethe's  time  and  with  the  Hfe  and  works  of  the  author. 
A  study  is  made  of  his  most  important  lyrics,  novels,  dramas,  and 
criticism.  II  (2.3)  W.  1:30-3:30 

[17, 18.    History  of  German  Literature.] 

[19.  The  Modern  Novel  and  Drama.] 

[20,  Introduction  to  German  Lyric  Poetry.] 

[22.  Goethe's  Faust.] 

[24.  Lessino.] 

25,26.  Thesis  Courses:  These  courses  are  given  from  time  to  time 
as  needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  credits  by 
arrangement. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Greene, 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

A  course  in  French  extending  over  four  years  is  offered;  in  Spanish, 
over  two  years.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient 
command  of  these  languages  to  enable  the  student  to  become  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  thought,  life,  and  spirit  of  France  and  Spam  as 
expressed  in  their  literatures. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous.    Both  must  be  taken  to  receive  credit. 

Students  may  not  elect  French  1,  2  and  Spanish  1,  2  in  the  same  year, 
unless  by  special  permission. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have  tne 
value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses  in  French  \ 

Professor  Greene. 

Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

Mrs.  Brown. 

Mlle.  Cousin. 
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1,2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous):    Grammar,  composition,  read- 
in*^  of  easy  French,  pronunciation,  dictation. 

I,  II  (5)  Sections  at  8 :00,  9 :00,  10 :30,  1 :30 
Professor  Greene,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz,  and  Mrs.  Brown. 

I  (S) 

2.    Elementary. 

II  (5) 

1.    Elementary. 

Conversational  French:    If  the  demand  warrants,  a  course  in 
conversation  will  be  given  in  1919-'20.  ^^ 

3a  4a     Second    Year:    Modem    French    prose    and   poetry,   advanced 
'    composition.     Selections  from  some  modern  French  historian  are 
read      Six  lectures  each  semester   on  the  development   of  French 
literature.    The  use  of  spoken  French  in  the  classroom  is  mcreased. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00  and  10:3C 
Professor  Greene  and  Mlle.  Cousin. 
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3b,  4b.  Second  Year  :  This  course  includes  drill  in  conversation,  com- 
position, and  rapid  reading.  It  is  designed  for  business  and  traveling 
purposes  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  contemporary  France 
through  articles  in  the  best  of  current  French  newspapers  and 
magazmes.  This  course  may  be  taken  alone,  or  more  profitably 
with  3a.  (No  student  will  be  recommended  by  this  department  for 
a  position  as  teacher  of  French  who  has  not  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted courses  3b  and  4b.)  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00  and  10:30 
Professor  Greene  and  Mlle.  Cousin. 

[5,6.  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.] 

13.  Recent  and  Current  French  Literature:  The  class  reads 
selected  works  of  Anatole  France,  Loti,  Barres,  Bazin,  Rostand, 
Brieux,  Hervieu,  in  and  out  of  class.  An  attempt  is  made  through 
lectures  and  assigned  readings  to  acquaint  the  students  with  con- 
temporary France  and  to  survey  the  best  in  the  current  output  of 
French  writers  on  France.  Composition.  Reports  in  French. 
Professor  Greene.  I,  n  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  10:30 

[14.  The  Drajviatic  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.] 

[13, 14.    Contemporary  French  Literature.] 

Given  in  1918-'19. 
IS,  16.    The   Seventeenth   and   Eighteenth   Centuries:     Comeiile, 

Moliere,  Racine,  LaFontaine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beaumarchais,  etc. 

Lectures  and  reports  in  French. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30  (A  third  hour  may  be  arranged  for) 

I  Courses  in  Spanish 

I  Assistant  Professor  Bretz 

1,2.  First  Year  (continuous)  :  Grammar,  composition,  reading,  and 
dictation.  I^  H  (5)  g.QQ 

3a, 4a.  Second  Year:  Advanced  prose  composition  and  reading  of  rep- 
resentative works  of  best  modern  Spanish  authors. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

3b, 4b.  Second  Year:  A  course  in  conversation  and  advanced  compo- 
sition. An  introduction  to  commercial  Spanish  is  a  possible  al- 
ternative. I,  n  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Harrison.  i 

Professor  Graydon.  ;:, 

Professor  Butler. 
Miss  Welling. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses: 

1.  To  give  the  student  constant  and  regular  practice  in  English  com- 
position; and  V  u  V 

2.  To  arouse  within  him  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture in  its  historical  and  cultural  aspects. 

Courses 
1  2  Freshman  English:  Weekly  themes,  and  the  study  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  English  literature  in  the  way  of  rapid  survey. 
No  student  will  be  given  a  grade  in  this  course  whose  work  m  Eng- 
lish composition  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  considered  deficient; 
and  the  department  reserves  the  right  to  prescribe  the  work  neces- 
sary for  the  removal  of  such  deficiency.  Required  of  all  Freshmen 
Professor  Harrison.  I,  II  (5)  Sections  at  8 :00,  9 :00,  10:30 

Professor  Butler. 
Miss  Welling. 
7,8.  Shakespeare  and  Milton.    Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24   _ 

Professor  Harrison.  I>  "  (3)  T.  Th.  b.  9:0( 

23  24  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (1798-1832)  :  This  cours( 
'  lays  the  foundation  for  the  vital  appreciation  of  literature  as  ai 
art  Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  and  those  who  do  thei 
major  work  in  English,  must  take  this  course;  but  it  is  designed  a 
well  for  all  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  m  modern  htera 
ture  for  its  cultural  and  spiritual  value.  Prerequisite,  courses  1^  an 
2  or  their  equivalent.  ^'  11  (5) 

Professor  Harrison. 
25  26  Chivalry  in  English  Literature:  A  study  of  selected  worl 
'  in  poetry  and  prose  of  the  14-19  century  (Chaucer,  Malory,  Spense 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  Tennyson)  illustratmg  the  Romantic  and  tt 
Historical  treatment  of  Chivalry  as  a  social  and  spiritual  ideal  ( 
life.    A  continuous  course.    Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24.  ^^ 

Professor  Harrison.  ^'  ^^  (2)  W. 
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[11,12.    The  English  Novel.    Prerequisite,  courses  IZ,  24. 
Professor  Harrison.] 

3,4.  American  Literature:    Prerequisite,   10  hours   of  English  or  its 
equivalent.  I,  II  (5)  a  8:00,  b  11:30 

Professor  Graydon. 

13,14.    Browning:    Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th   S.  10:30 

[15.  The  English  Essay. 
Professor  Graydon.] 

17,18.    Tennyson:    Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

[19,20.    The  English  Drama:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 
Professor  Graydon.] 

31,32.    Written    Composition:    Open    to   students   who    have   passed 
English  1,  2  creditably.    Limited  to  10  students. 
Professor  Butler.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

33,34.    Modern    Prose    Style:    An    advanced    course    in    composition 
open  only  to  students  of  Junior  and  Senior  standing. 
Professor  Butler.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

[35,36.    Short  Story  and  Play  Writing.  I,  II  (5) 

Professor  Butler.] 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DEBATE 

Mr.  Schortemeier. 

1.  Public  Speaking:  A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  addresses  and  practice  in  delivery. 

Mr.  Schortemeier.  I  (2)  W.  3:00-5:00 

2.  Argumentation  :  A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  debating. 
Part  of  the  work  will  consist  m  the  preparation  of  intercollegiate 
debates.  II  (2)  W.  3:00-5:00 
Mr.  Schortemeier. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Jordan. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is  to  put  the  student  in 
possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to  mterpret 
both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger  problems  which  enter  mto  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  historical  method  is  foUowed,  and 
actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers  required,  so  far  as  is  feasible 
in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  character. 

Prerequisite  to  aU  courses  in  PhHosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

Courses 

50 

1.    Psychology:    An  introductory  course.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

2     Logic-    An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles,  and  methods 
"  .  n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

of  reasoning.  ^^  ^^^ 

3  4   Ethics:     The  nature,  presuppositions,  and  history  of  the  fundamen- 
'    'tal  conception  of  morality.    A  continuous  course^thn)ugW  the  year 

58 

S  6   History   of   Phh^osophy:    A   continuous    course   throughout   the 

year.     Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2,  or  3,^4^^  ^^^  ^   ^^   ^    ^^ ^^ 

7  8   Phh^osophical   Classics:    The  careful  reading  and  discussion  of 
'    *  selected  works.     The  books  chosen  will  vary  f;om  year  to  year 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  10.30 

9.    Evolution:   History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:   P^er^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Philosophy  1,  2.  1  {2}  Wl.     .       ■ 

10     Phh^osophical  Problems:    The  content  of  this  course  will  vary 

from  time  to  time.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2^«^^^5,^-  ^    ^^^^^ 

12     Ethical  Problems:    Readings  and  discussions  of  various  types  of 
'     ethical  literature,  with  particular  reference  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  grow  out  of  political  and  social  conditions.    The  sub- 
ject-matter  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  may  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  class.    Prerequisite,  Pt^ilosophy  1   2   or  3   4 
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58 
14.    Theory  of  the  Mokal  Order.    Prerequisite,  Junior  standing. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
EDUCATION 

Professor  Richardson. 

A  college  department  of  Education  has  two  principal  functions.  The 
courses  offered  ought  to  afford  general  cultural  training,  valuable  to  those 
who  may  never  actually  teach,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  instruction 
given  should  be  such  as  will  provide  definite  professional  training  for 
students  who  are  ultimately  to  accept  elementary  and  high  school  teach- 
ing positions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  department  is  a  recent  enlargement  of  the 
educational  facilities  of  Butler  College  and  that  time  is  necessary  to  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  comply  with  rulings  respecting  sequences,  it 
has  been  decided  to  waive  all  prerequisites  to  courses  in  Education  for 
the  year  1919-'20.  This  applies  particularly  to  students  who  have  taken 
Philosophy  1  or  14,  and  to  other  advanced  or  mature  students.  Never- 
theless, those  intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  Education  at  some  length 
are  recommended  to  elect,  whenever  possible,  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  indicated. 

Courses 

1.  Introduction  to  Education:  A  basic  course  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  present-day  educational  problems  and  to  de- 
velop a  sympathetic  and  aggressive  attitude  toward  scientific  method 
in  their  solution.  Textbook,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions; 
classroom  observations  with  reports.  This  course  is  fundamental 
and  will  eventually  be  required  of  all  students  taking  courses  in 
Education  with  a  view  to  entering  any  part  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion.   Prerequisite,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00.    Course  repeated  second  semester. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools:  A  general 
methods  course  and  fundamental  preparation  for  students  intending 
to  teach  in  graded  schools.  Administrative  and  supervisory  aspects 
are  omitted.  The  following  topics  are  treated:  Broadening  pur- 
poses of  elementary  schools;  factors  determining  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter;  the  routine  phases  of  school;  the 
various  methods  by  which  children  learn;  the  corresponding  meth- 
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ods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum; 
the  securing  of  interest  and  attention;  problems  arismg  out  of  m- 
dividual  differences  among  children;  the  use  of  books  and  of  school 
equipment.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions;  class- 
room observations  with  reports.    Prerequisite*,  Education  1,  and  45 

vf  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

hours'  credit.  ^  ^-^^ 

3  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  A  general  methods 
course  and  fundamental  preparation  for  students  intending  to  teach 
in  high  schools.  The  work  will  parallel  that  outlined  in  course  2, 
stressing  high  school  phases.  The  following  topics  are  treated: 
Selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom 
management,  teaching  foreign  languages,  problem-solvmg,  trammg 
in  exoression,  supervised  instruction.  Lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  discussions;  classroom  observations  with  reports.  Prerequisite  , 
Education  1,  and  Junior  standing. 

I  (3)  T,  Th.  S.  11:30.    Course  repeated  second  semester. 

4  HisTOHY  or  Modern  Elementary  Education:  A  course  designed 
to  give  prospective  elementary  school  teachers  a  view  of  the  grad- 
ual historical  development  of  teaching  practice.  Lectures  and  read- 
ings supplemented  by  class  discussions  will  set  forth  briefly  social 
and  educational  conditions  in  Europe  and  America  from  the  year 
1100  to  the  present  time.  The  revolutionary  developments  of  the 
last  two  hundred  years  will  be  stressed  with  special  reference  to 
changes  brought  about  in  response  to  social  needs  and  demands. 
Prerequisite*,  Education  1  and  2,  and  Junior  standing. 

n  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

5  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States:  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  afford  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
high  school  an  opportunity  to  secure  historical  perspective,  and, 
with  the  knowledge  of  past  educational  theories  and  practices  to 
develop  the  will  to  attack  modern  educational  problems.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  are  treated:  The  Grammar  Schools  of  early  coloma 
days  and  their  European  antecedents,  later  colonial  schools,  colonial 
school  systems  and  administration;  English  and  early  Amencan 
academies;  the  growth  of  a  few  typical  contrasting  state  systems; 
early  high  schools;  changes  in  curriculum  and  methods;  the  en- 
*Prerequisite  waived  for  year  1919-'20.     See  general  statement.  ] 
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largement  of  educational  opportunities;  agricultural,  commercial, 
technical,  and  industrial  extensions.  Open  to  advanced  undergrad- 
uate students  who  have  had  at  least  two  courses  in  Education,  and 
to  graduate  students.*  I  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

6.  Social  Aspects  of  Curricula:  This  course  discusses  such  objec- 
tives of  education  as  training  for  various  vocations,  for  citizenship, 
for  physical  efficiency,  correct  use  of  leisure  time,  parental  respon- 
sibility, moral  and  religious  life.  It  is  based  upon  the  more  ele- 
mental principles  which  should  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  mate- 
rials of  instruction  through  which  the  desired  objectives  are  to  be 
attained.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussion.  Open  to 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  at  least  two  courses 
in  Education*,  and  to  graduate  students.  II  (2)  W.  F.  11 :30 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Putnam. 
Professor  Lumley. 

Mr.  Sellick. 
Mr.  Van  Dervort. 

The  courses  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology  are  included 
in  this  department.  The  introductory  courses  are  given  every  year.  The 
advanced  courses  alternate  and  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students.  First,  those  preparing  for  commercial  or  financial 
careers  or  for  public  or  social  service,  and  second,  those  looking  for- 
ward to  graduate  work  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  or 
allied  subjects.  The  courses  in  Political  Science  aye  also  of  especial  sig- 
nificance as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses 

54 
1.    Principles   or   Economics:    The   fundamental   principles   of  eco- 
nomic science  and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit,  and 
a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Economics.  I  (S)  9:00 

Professor  Putnam. 

•Prerequisite  waived   for  year   1919-'20.    See  general   statement. 
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2.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  The  nature  and  functions  of 
money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary  history  of  the 
United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instruments  and  corporation 
securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and  the  money  market  and 
foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign  banking  systems;  present- 
day  monetary  and  banking  problems.  II  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Putnam. 

3.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation:  Taxation,  financial  administra- 
tion, and  debt  financiering.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Putnam. 

4.  Labor  Problems:  The  problems  and  interests  of  wage-earners,  the 
organization  and  policies  of  trades  unions,  employers'  associations, 
arbitration,  profit  sharing,  factory  acts,  employers'  liabiUty,  and 
other  forms  of  labor  legislation.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Putnam.  C 

[5.    Transportation.  # 

Professor  Putnam.]  * 

6.    Economic  History  of  the  United  States  :    Methods  of  colonizmg 
the  American  continent;  the  land  policy;  the  growth  of  industry, 
agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  and  labor. 
Professor  Putnam.  Summer  Term,  9:00-11:00 

7,8.  Economic  Theory:  Attention  is  given  chiefly  to  the  theories  of 
value  and  distribution.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

Professor  Putnam. 

9.  American  Government:  The  national,  state,  and  local  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  Open  to  students  having  IS  hours 
of  college  credit.  This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  to 
all  other  courses  in  government.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  ll:3q 

Professor  Putnam. 

10.  European  Governments:  A  comparative  study  of  the  constitu- 
tional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Some  knowledge  of  Modern  European  history  if 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  this  course.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:3C 
Professor  Putnam. 

[11.  International  Law.  ''1 

Professor  Putnam.]  ' 
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[12.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government, 
Professor  Putnam.] 

13, 14.  Accounting  :  The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit  underlying  all  accountancy  In 
the  second  semester,  application  is  made  of  the  principles  learned  in 
the  first  semester  to  more  advanced  accounting.  Prerequisite  20 
semester  hours'  credit.  I,  H  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Mr.  Sellick, 

[Military  Law  and  Practice:  Course  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training  for  men  of  the  Students'  Army 
Trammg  Corps.  I  (3)  Various  hours] 

Dean  Rohbach. 

15.  Elementary  Sociology:  Textbook,  lectures,  and  discussion^ 
Courses  m  biology  and  psychology  should  precede  if  possible 
Supplementary  readings  for  graduate  credit.     Prerequisite,  Junior 

"^-     ,  I  (5)  8:00 

Professor  Lumley, 

16.  Applied  Sociology:  Consisting  (1)  of  a  survey  of  the  outstanding 
social  problems  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  of  the  most  approved 
plans  of  soaal  progress.  Prerequisite,  Junior  standing.  Extra  read- 
ings for  graduate  credit.  II  (5)  g.0Q 

1        Professor  Lumley. 

17.  Immigration:  A  brief  study  of  the  sources  and  extent  of  imml^ 
gration  to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  immigrants,  and 
the  methods  of  assimilation.  Prerequisite,  Junior  standing.  Extra 
readings  for  graduate  credit.  I  (3)  x.  Th.  S.  9:00 
Professor  Lumley. 

8.  Social  Evolution:  After  a  review  of  the  development  idea,  cot- 
mic  and  organic,  the  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  various 
forms  of  association  studied  in  the  first  semester.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  folkways  as  the  raw  materials  of  social  evolution  and  to 
the  factors  m  the  process.  Supplementary  readings  for  graduate 
credit.  Prerequisite,  course  15  or  its  equivalent. 
Professor  Lumley.  H  (3)  j  ^h.  S.  9:00 
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47 
[19  Rural  Sociology:  An  outline  study  of  rural  social  conditions, 
"  designed  to  give  a  broad  foundation,  (1)  for  a  more  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  special  rural  problems,  (2)  for  successful  rural  leader- 
ship in  the  country  life  movement.  Lectures,  assigned  readmgs, 
first-hand  investigations,  discussions.  Extra  readings  and  papers  for 
graduate  credit.  Prerequisite,  Junior  standing. 
Professor  Lumley.]  ^g 

20  General  Sociology;  A  survey  of  the  most  important  literature 
of  academic  or  theoretical  sociology.  Designed  especially  for  mis- 
sionary candidates  who  have  had  no  training  in  this  field.  Lectures 
wide  readings,  papers,  discussions.  II  (D  Hour  to  be  arranged 
Professor  Lumley.  ^ 

21  The  Folkways:    A  wide  survey  of  the  characteristic  beliefs  an 
practices  of  primitive  and  oriental  peoples,  chiefly  those  relatmg  to 
industry,  the  family,  and  amusements.     The  aim  of  the  course  « 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  points  of  view  of  the  societi. 
studied  as  a  basis  for  further  study  and  interpretation.    Open  on^y^ 
to  missionary  candidates  and  graduate  students.     Lectures,  wid^ 
readings,  papers,  and  discussions.  I,  II  (2)  W.  i?.    u. 
Professor  Lumley. 

Seminar:    Open  to  suitably   prepared  Seniors.     The  resources  of  tU 
Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legisla Uve  In 
formation  are  available  for  the  students  of  t^is  department 
Professor  Putnam  or  Professor  Lumley.   I,  II  (2)  t.  l.iO-^-J^ 

28     Business    Organization:    Organization,    financing,    and    manage 

'    ment  of  modern  business  units,  primarily  ^°^P°"  ^^^  ^jf'. 

Professor  Putnam.  11  C  )       •     •       -I 

Given  in  second  semester,  1918-'19. 

HISTORY  f 

Professor  Harris. 
Courses 

U,2a.    GHEEK  HISTORV.  I.  II  (2)  W.  F.  10;J 

3.    Medieval  European  History,  300-1500  A.  D.  I  W  2^ 
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4.  Modern  European  History,  1500-1900  A.  D.  II  (5)  2  :00 

5.  English  History,  1485-1918.  Prerequisite,  30  semester  hours'  col- 
lege credit.  I  (5)   j2  :30 

6.  United  States  History,  1865-the  present,  including  a  consideration 
of  the  present  status  of  the  international  relations  of  the  United 
States.     Prerequisite,  30  semester  hours'  college  credit. 

II  (5)  12:30 

11,12.    Outline  OF  Church  History.    Prerequisite,  60  semester  hours' 
college  credit,  of  which  10  are  in  the  Department  of  History. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

[24,25.    Advanced  American  History.  I,  n  (3)   11:30] 

Given  in  1918-'19. 

[War  Issues:     Course  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training  for  all  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

I  (2)  or  (3)  Various  hours 
Professors  Coleman,  Putnam,  Morro,  McGavpan,  and  Lumley.] 

For  other  courses  of  an  historical  character,  see  Department  of  Biblical 
History  and  Literature,  p.  52,  and  courses  offered  in  the  College  of 
Missions,  open  under  certain  conditions  to  Seniors,  p.  65. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  Hall. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student  an  introductory 
-nowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  principles  which  pertain  to 
he  Christian  religion.  They  are  planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the 
ainisterial  student,  though  all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers, 
iissionaries,  or  other  religious  workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from' 
bis  department.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  con- 
ists  largely  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  Candidates 
3r  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from 
Jis  department  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments 
io  other  course  from  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  may  be 
pplied  to  these  degrees. 
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Courses  ^ 

IS,  16.    HisTOHV  0.  IsKAEi.:    From  the  earliest  time  to  HS^  C  Pre^ 
requisite,  30  hours  of  college  work.  I,  H  W  T.  Th.  S. 

Professor  Hall.  62 

,,,,S.      HEBREW    L.XERAX.RB:      P-<.--.    ^    *;»- j!  ^*^:  s";^ 

Professor  Hall.  ' 

Open  to  all  students.  i,  xi  w 

Professor  Morro.  7C 

3,   40       THE    TEACHINGS    0.    THE    NeW    TESTAMENT:     Th^^^^f^", 

Jesus  wUl  be  studied  during  the  first  semester  and  those  of  th. 
Lstolic  Age  during  the  second.   Prere<,u.s.te,^cours.  «.  36.^^^^^ 

Professor  Morro.  ' 

S7,58.      IDEALS   ANO   PROBLEMS  0.   SOCIAL  AN.   RELXCXO.S   SERVICE^    ^t 

Professor  Hall. 

Related  Courses 

11,12.    Church  History.    See  page  65. 

Professor  Coleman.  | 

13,14.    History  OF  Missionary  Expansion.    See  page  65. 

Professor  Paul. 
31.    Hellenistic  Greek.    See  page  64. 

Professor  Morro. 
32,33.34.    New  TESTAMENT  Interpretation.    See  page  64.      66,67, 

Professor  Morro. 
[37,38.    History  OF  THE  Jews.    See  page  64. 

Professor  Morro.] 
61,62.    Science  OF  Religion.    See  page  67. 

Professor  McGavran.  , 
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BIOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner. 
Instructor  . 

This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  work,  teaching,  and  medicme. 
The  elementary  courses  in  Zoology  and  Botany  are  designed  partly  to 
meet  the  first  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced 
studies. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  is  charged  for  Zoological  courses 
1-6,  inclusive,  and  for  the  course  in  Botany.  For  course  8  the  fee  is 
$1.50.    For  courses  9,  10  there  is  no  fee. 

Zoology 

1,2.  Elementary  Zoology:  First  semester,  invertebrates;  second  se- 
mester, vertebrates.    Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work. 

f,     „  .,  I,  II  (S)  8:00-10:00 

[3.    Histology.]  . 

,  4.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  Lec- 
tures, 2  hours,  W.  F.  10:30;  Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly. 

IX  (S)  9:00-12:30 

1  S.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  courses  1  and  2.  I  ($)  9:00-12:30 

[6.    Mammallan  Anatomy.] 

18.  Physiology:  A  course  m  human  physiology,  including  recitations, 
demonstrations,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  A  fee  of 
$1.50  is  charged.  H  (3)  x.  Th.  S.  9:00 

9.  Organic  Evolution.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2,  or  an  equiva- 
^^°^-  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Military  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  :  Prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Trainmg  for  members  of  the  Students'  Army 
j  Traming  Corps  twenty  years  old  and  over.  I  (3)  Three  sections 
Professor  Bruner,  Dr.  Shimer.] 

Botany 

1,2.    Elementary  Botany.  I,  n  (s)  io:30-12:30 
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GEOLOGY  I 

PRorESSOR  Bruner  (in  charge). 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended  as  a  general 
introduction  to  geological  science.    The  collections  in  the  museum  are  of 
great  value  for  illustration  of  the  work. 
1.    Elementary  Geology.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Davies, 

Assistant  Professor  Means, 

AND  Assistants. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  (2)  of  those  feelmg  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  m  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical  cn- 
gmeering,  or  other  professions. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  ol 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses 
A  1,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non-metal 
and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A  sys 
tematic  study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds,  an( 
the  underlying  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  Durmg  Ui. 
second  semester  considerable  time  will  be  given  to  elemerita^ 
qualitative  analysis.  This  course  should  be  elected  by  student 
who  have  had  no  previous  course  in  chemistry.  Students  wh. 
present  chemistry  as  an  entrance  unit  will  take  course  Bl,2 
Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  continuous  course.  ^^  ^ 

B  1  2  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  work  cov 
ered  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  Al,  2.  Less  time  is  spen 
on  the  more  elementary  topics,  and  more  rapid  progress  is  expecte 
in  the  laboratory.  Students  who  present  chemistry  as  an  entranc 
unit  will  be  expected  to  take  this  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  moi 

T  TT  (A)  W   F  2:00,  T.  Th.  2:00-4.C 
advanced  courses.  h  -Ia  (,^;  w.  r.  ^  .wu. 
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3.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 
A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a  comparison 
of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  inor- 
ganic substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry  condition.  The 
ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work 
in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  or 
an  equivalent.  I   (5)    io:30-12:30 

Recitations  W.  F.  11:30 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the  chemis- 
try upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Prerequisite,  courses  1, 
2,  and  3,  or  the  equivalent. 

11  (5)    10:30-12:30,  Recitation  F.  11:30 

5.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  desiring 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry.  Courses 
S  and  6  constitute  a  continuous  course.  Course  25  is  designed  to 
accompany  course  6,  but  credit  may  be  received  on  courses  5  and  6 
without  taking  course  25.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I  (5)  10:30-12  :30.    Three  lectures  and  6  hours  laboratory. 

6.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
given  in  course  5.  Students  who  are  majoring  in  chemistry  should 
take  course  25  simultaneously.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-11 :30 

,  8.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  :  A  continuation  of  the  work 
of  course  4.  More  advanced  processes  of  analysis,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  applications.  Courses  4,  7,  and  8  include  the 
more  typical  processes  of  quantitative  analysis.  Prerequisite,  courses 
1  to  4  inclusive.  Courses  5  and  6,  or  the  equivalent,  must  be  taken 
simultaneously  or  previously. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30,  Recitation  Th.  1:30 

?,  10.    Physical  Chemistry.] 

11, 12.    Industrial  Chemistry.] 

3,  14.  Special  Work  :  Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  8 
inclusive  and  course  25,  or  the  equivalent  of  these  courses,  and  who 
show  special   qualifications,   may   be   assigned   special   work   along 
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lines  of  original  investigations,  or  advanced  problems  of  analysis, 
synthesis,  or  theory. 

[15,  16,    Physiological  Chemistry.] 

17,  [18].  Inorganic  Preparations:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory  work  covering  the  elements  not  usually  studied  in  courses  in 
general  chemistry.  Extraction  of  these  elements  from  their  natural 
sources,  their  properties,  compounds,  and  qualitative  analysis  wiD 
be  studied  in  classroom  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2, 
3  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12  :30,  Recitation  S.  11 :00 

[19, 20.    History  or  Chemistry.] 

21  22  Industrial  Analysis:  These  courses  include  the  compleU 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  more  important  commercial  and  nat 
ural  products.  The  products  treated  will  depend  on  the  student' 
preparation  and  plans  for  future  work.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  to 
8,  inclusive.    Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

[23,24.    Metallurgy,  Including  Assaying  and  Metallography.] 

25  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  This  is  a  laboratory  course  whid 
should  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course  6,  but  may  follow  it 
Besides  important  practice  in  the  preparation  of  typical  substances 
the  student  is  given  opportunity  to  carry  out  organic  combustio"- 
and  to  familiarize  himself  with  different  methods  used  m  identifyr 
organic  compounds.  H  (2)  Hours  to  be  arran^ 

[26.]  ^ 

[27,28.]  *| 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  is  $7.50  each  course;  U 
courses  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  17,  18,  and  25,  $5.00.  These  fees  are  for  each  f' 
mester  and  are  payable  in  advance.  Extra  charges  are  made  for  brea 
age,  damage  to  apparatus,  and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 

PHYSICS 

The  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations,  together  with  labon 
tory  work  Two  and  one-half  units  of  Mathematics  are  required  of  a 
students  taking  Physics  in  College.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.50  p 
semester  is  charged  for  each  course. 
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Courses 

1,  2.  Elementary  Physics:  Continuous  course  through  the  year, 
this  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  not  had  high  school 
Physics.  I,  II  (5)  8:00-10:00 

3,4.  General  Physics:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  Mechanics,  Heat, 
Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  Prerequisite,  high  school  Physics  or 
Physics  1,  2;  Trigonometry  or  enrolled  therein  and  in  Physics  5,  6. 

I,  H  (3)  2  :00 

5,6.  Experimental  Physics:  Laboratory  work  accompanying 
course  3,  4.  Course  5  may  be  omitted  by  premedical  students  and 
those  offering  course  1,  2.  I,  H  (2)  2:00-4:00 

7,8.  Advanced  College  Physics:  Credit  given  and  schedule  of 
classes  to  be  arranged.    Prerequisite,  Physics  6. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Johnson. 
Miss  Lutz. 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  divided  into  ele- 
mentary and  advanced.  By  elementary  are  meant  the  courses  in 
geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytical  geometry,  differential 
and  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  in  preparation  for  all 
the  others  given  in  Mathematics. 

The  more  advanced  courses  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that 
a  student  may  receive  continuous  instruction  in  Mathematics  for  five  or 
six  years. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  college  may 
receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended  that 
solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered  for  entrance. 

Courses 

A.     Solid  Geometry.  I  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  11:30 

la.  Plane  Trigonometry:  After  developing  the  fundamental  prmci- 
ples,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  application  of 
the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  Sections  at  9:00,  11:30 
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lb.  Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion, this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  logarithms, 
theory  of  equations,  mathematical  induction,  determinants,  elements 
of  the  theory  of  complex  numbers,  the  general  cubic  and  biquad- 
ratic equations.    Prerequisite,  trigonometry. 

I  (2)  W.  F.  Sections  at  9:00,  11:30 

2.  Analytical  Geometiiy:  The  straight  line  and  the  conic  sections 
receive  most  attention.    Prerequisite,  course  1. 

I  (5)  10:30;  II  (5)  Sections  at  9:00,  11:30 

3.  DrFFERENTiAL  CALCULUS  I  This  is  largely  a  drill  course,  but  aims 
at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems  desirable  in  beginning 
this  subject.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  I  (S)  9:00 

4.  DuETERENTLU.  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS :  Continuation  of  course  3, 
about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential  and  fourteen 
weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  mechanics.       II  (S)  9:00 

7.  DrFFERENTiAL  EQUATIONS:  This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of 
solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite,  course  6.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

9.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry:  In  this  course  calculus  is  applied 
to  the  study  of  three  dimensional  figures.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

[Surveying  and  Mapmaking:     A  course  prescribed  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Special  Training  for  men  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  twenty  years  old  or  more. 
Mr.  Wertz.  I  (4)  Various  hours.] 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Siever. 

By  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  and  research  prob- 
lems, these  courses  aim  to  give  the  student  the  scientific  facts  underlying 
the  practical  problems  of  the  family  as  an  economic  and  social  unit. 

la.  Hygiene:  A  general  survey  of  the  principles  of  sanitary  science., 
Given  in  1918-'19.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00|: 
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lb.  Household  Administration:  This  course  treats  of  the  general 
principles  of  home-keeping.     Given  in  1918-'19.    I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

2.  Home  Decoration  :  A  detailed  study  of  home  planning  and  fur- 
nishing.   Given  in  1918-'19.  II  (5)  9:00 

S3 

3.  Elementary  Cookery:  By  a  series  of  experiments  and  lectures 
this  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  cookery,  as  well  as  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  laboratory  methods,  and  to  develop  tech- 
nique.   Given  in  first  semester  1918-'19.  I  (5)  2:00-4:00 

4.  Advanced  Cookery:  An  advanced  course  in  cookery,  including 
menu  making,  home  cookery,  and  table  service.        II  (5)  2:00-4:00 

5.  Food  Economics:  A  study  of  the  source,  composition,  and  com- 
mercial value  of  foods.  Food  industries  are  studied  by  the  aid  of 
trips  to  various  manufacturing  establishments.  I  (5)  10:30 

6.  Dietetics:  This  course  deals  with  the  requirements  of  the  human 
organism  in  health  and  disease  throughout  the  life  cycle  in  the  light 
of  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  digestion,  the  energy  value  and 
nutritive  properties  of  foods.  II  (S)  10:30 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Mr.  Joseph  Mullane. 
Miss  Louise  Margaruite  Schulmeyer. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Traming  is  designed  to  promote  the  best 
tiealth  of  the  individual,  to  enable  him  to  coordinate  muscular  move- 
ments more  quickly  and  gracefully,  to  provide  for  greater  physical  sym- 
3ietry,  and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  his  own  body. 
To  facilitate  these  ends  a  gymnasium  is  provided,  equipped  with  neces- 
sary apparatus  and  furnished  with  dressing  room,  lockers,  and  shower 
Daths.  The  gymnasium  building  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  compe- 
ent  director.  Eight  hours'  work  is  required  for  graduation,  four  of 
vhich  must  be  taken  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  woman  students  taking 
vork  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  Such  a  costume  can  be 
!)btained  at  a  small  cost. 
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FACULTY 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

William  Charles  Morro,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  School,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 

Jabez  Hall,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

Wilmer  C.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History. 

,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Linguistics  and  Missions  in  China. 

Wallace  Claire  Payne,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Mission- 
ary History,  College  of  Missions. 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science  and 

Missions  in  Africa,  College  of  Missions. 
John  Graeton  McGavran,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religior 
and  Missions  in  India,  College  of  Missions. 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparing  for  thi 
ministry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment  are 
Central  location  m  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  about  310,00( 
population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianapolis 
affording  access  to  mimerous  churches  in  need  of  preachers;  strong  at; 
churches  and  ministers  whose  work  wiU  repay  observation  and  study 
close  touch  with  the  national  headquarters  and  the  College  of  Mission 
of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  li 
a  coUege  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which  give 
the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  training  for  tb 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  at 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 
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Courses  are  offered  in  all  of  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 
This  provides  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  for  the  man  who 
plans  to  do  the  work  of  the  minister. 

Students.  Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  this  department 

nust  be  of  good,  well-established  Christian  character.  He  should  present 
I  letter  from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  pas- 
:or,  or  from  some  person  competent  to  certify  as  to  his  integrity, 
students  admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  regular 
ind  special.  Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  graduated  from 
lome  approved  college.  In  exceptional  cases  where  the  applicant  is  not 
I  college  graduate  he  may  by  special  permission  be  admitted  by  the  fac- 
ilty  as  a  regular  student.  Special  students  are  those  who  are  not  college 
,Taduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do  not  purpose  to  complete  either 
he  requirements  for  an  undergraduate  degree  or  the  work  of  this  depart- 
nent.  They  will  be  admitted  only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.  In  no 
;ase  will  any  student  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  has  not  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  of  the  college  course.  Provision  is  made  by 
Butler  College  for  those  whose  training  is  deficient,  and  attention  is 
specially  directed  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature, 
he  courses  of  which  are  listed  on  page  51  of  this  catalog.  The  provisions 
)f  this  department  enable  a  student  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  Biblical 
instruction  while  completing  his  undergraduate  work. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommended  in  planning 
heir  college  course  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  knowledge  of 
he  ancient  classics  and  Hebrew,  and  to  take  as  a  minimum  at  least  one 
ull  course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  of  the  fol- 
'owing:  History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Philosophy,  Students  who 
lave  neglected  any  of  these  disciplines  may  be  asked  upon  entering  this 
lepartment  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Prospective  students  for  the 
ninistry  are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the  courses  an- 
■ounced  in  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature.  This 
/ill  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
ji  Divinity. 

)egrees.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divin- 

:y  include  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  way  of  90  hours  from  the 
curses  listed  below  and  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
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subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty  of 
this  department,  and  an  oral  examination.    In  meeting  these  requirements 
for  the  degree,  the  student  may  elect  freely  from  the  courses  listed  be- 
low, except  that  he  must  offer  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Old  Testament ;  not  less  than  IS  hours  from  the  Department  of 
New   Testament;    not    less    than    12    hours    from    the    Department    of 
Theology,  and  not  less  than  6  hours  from  the  Department  of  Church  His- 
tory.   In  each  department  these  required  hours  must  include  the  courses 
marked  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology  will  be  required  of  all  prospective  ministers.    In 
addition,  at  least  18  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  24  in 
closely  related  departments.    In  the  latter  case  12  hours  must  be  taken 
in  one  department  and  the  remaining  12  in  subjects  approved  by  the 
head  of  that  department.    This  will  constitute  the  student's  major  sub- 
ject of  study,  and  the  thesis  must  be  written  upon  some  topic  chosen 
from  the  field  of  the  major  study.    In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  will  require 
three  college  sessions  to  complete  the  courses  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  to  write  the  thesis,  but  students  of  Butler  Col- 
lege may  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  elect  from  the  Department 
of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  and  from  the  courses  of  other  depart- 
ments listed  on  page  66  sufficient  to  make  30  hours,  and  these  will  be 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.    This  enables  a  stu- 
dent to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  within  two  years  after 
receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Butler  College.    In  no  case 
will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  years,  nor  will  more 
than  30  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior  work  be  credited  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     Not  more  than  15  hours  of  work  presented 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.    The  minimum  passing  grade  for  all  work  counted 
toward  a  graduate  degree  in  Butler  College  is  70  per  cent.    Students  who 
expect  to  take  courses  in  this  department  are  requested  to  make  applica- 
tion through  the  head  of  the  department  for  admission.    Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  provided.    The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  cer- 
tain courses  of  those  who  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divmity 
and  to  grant  the  diploma  without  the  degree  to  those  whose  work,  whUc 
above  the  passing  mark,  is  not  considered  of  quality  to  merit  the  degree 
The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  stated  on  pag^ 
33.    This  degree  will  be  granted  for  work  done,  either  in  whole  or  ir 
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part,  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  except  that  no  professional 
ministerial  course  may  be  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this 
degree. 

The  College  The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruc- 

of  Missions.  tion  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions  are  listed  in 
this  department.  This  institution  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler 
College.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 
Its  standards  of  admission  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
School  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College.  The  students  of  the 
College  of  Missions  have  access  to  the  classes  of  this  school,  and  any 
student  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College  may,  on 
securing  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  this  school,  elect  any  course 
offered  by  the  College  of  Missions. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  marked  thus  *  may  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.    Others  may  not. 


OLD  TESTAMENT 

Instructor  to  be  Supplied. 

64 
"15,16.    History  of   Israel:     From   the  earliest   times  to    175   B.   C. 

Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     Prerequisite,  30 
hours'  coUege  credit.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

Professor  Hall. 

62 

17,18.    Hebrew   Literature:     Prerequisite,   60  hours'    college   credit. 

Professor  Hall.  I,  n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9 :00 

[19,20.    Hebrew  Language.] 

1.22.    Old  Testament  Introduction.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

Professor  Hall. 

,  23, 24.    Hebrew  Poetry.] 

'  25, 26.    Prophets  of  Israel.] 
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NEW  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Morro. 

66 

*31.    Hellenistic  Greek:     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical  Greek. 
Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:00 

67 

*32.    New  Testament  Interpretation  :    In  Greek  Testament.    Prereq-, 

uisite,  course  31.    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.' 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:00 

68 

33,34.    New  Testament  Interpretation:    Advanced  course  in  Greek. 

Prerequisite,  courses  31  and  32.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  2  :00 

69 
*3S,36.    New  Testament  History:    The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second. 
Open  to  all  students.     Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

7C 
*37,38.    History  or  the   Jews,   Greek  and  Roman   Periods:     The 
study  of  Jewish  life,  both  in  Palestine  and  in  the  Dispersion,  from 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  to  the  overthrow  of  Bar-Cochba.    Pre- 
requisite, Junior  standing.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:0C 

*39, 40.  The  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament  :  The  ethical,  social 
and  religious  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first  se 
mester,  and  those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.  Re 
quired  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Prerequisite,  Nev 
Testament  History.  I,  H  O)  T.  Th.  S.  11:3( 

[41,42.    The  New  Testament  Introduction.] 

THEOLOGY 

Professor  Hall. 

47.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature:  Required  for  the  de 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:3 


48.    Outline  of  Christian  Theology:     Required  for  the  degree  c 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  US 
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49,50.    Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament:  73 

(1)  The  teaching  of  Jesus. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  Paul. 

(3)  The  teaching  of  John. 

Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
51,52.    Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  74 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
HOMILETICS 
'  Professor  Hall. 

IS.    Homhetics  :    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 
6.    Pastoral  Care:    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 
CHURCH  HISTORY 
Professor  Coleman. 
The  courses  in  Church  History  are  intended  to  introduce  the  student 
3  the  principal  sources  of  information  upon  the  development  of  Chris- 
anity.     Prerequisite   for  any  work  in   Church   History,   60  hours,  of 
■hich  at  least  10  must  be  in  History. 

11,12.  Outline  of  Church  History:  Required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Prerequisite,  60  hours,  including  10  hours 
in  History.  I^  H  (3)  j.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Coleman. 

3, 14.    History  of  Missionary  Expansion.  2 

Professor  Payne.  I,  n  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  11:30 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  McGavran. 

>62.    Comparative  Religion:     This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  Science  of  Religion  and  the  History  of  Religion. 
Professor  McGavran.  I,  H  (2)  w.  p.  11:30 
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67,68.    The  Essentials  of  the  Christian  "«J^-       t  Th  S  9'^ 
Professor  Morro.  1,1'.^ 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

[♦71,72.    Introduction  to  Religious  Education.] 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

For  courses  in  Public  Speaking  see  page  43. 

OTHER  COURSES 

The  following  courses,  when  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulatiflj 

giv?n  above,  may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  D.vimt, 

Philosophy:    Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  U. 

English:    Courses  13,  14,  IS,  16,  17,  18. 

Economics  and  Sociology:    Courses  1,  4,  IS,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20. 

OTHER  COURSES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MISSIONS 

The  following  additional  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  Col 
oiM^^^^J  open  to  election,  under  conditions  stated  e  sew^ere 
the  ministerial  students  of  Butler  College^  Seniors  oi^^^f^^^^^ 
receive  permission  from  the  adviser  to  offer  for  credit  toward  the  A 
degree  courses  in  the  history,  literature,  and  language  of  modern  ori 
fal  countries.  (No.  10,  11,  23,  24,  26,  29.  30)  For  further  descnpl 
of  these  courses  see  catalog  of  the  CoUege  of  Missions. 

1.    The  Science  of  Missions.  I'  ^^  ^^^  ^• 

Mrs.  Paul. 

4.  Africa:    Introductory  Course. 
Professor  Lumley. 

5.  China:    Introductory  Course. 
Professor  Paul. 

I  (2)  W 

6.  India:    Introductory  Course.  ^' 

Professor  McGavran. 


I  (2)  W. 
I  (2)  W 
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7.  Tibet:    Introductory  Course.  I  (2)  vv  F 
Professor  McGavran. 

8.  Japan:    Introductory  Course.  I  (2)  W   F 
Professor  Paul. 

9.  Latin  America  and  the  Philippines  :    Introductory  Course. 
Mr.  Miles.  I^  H  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

0,11.    Literature  of  China  and  Japan.      II  (2)  Time  to  be  arranged 
Professor  Paul. 

2.  Literature  of  India  and  Tibet.  II  (2)  Time  to  be  arranged 
Pkofessor  McGavran. 

3.  Literature  of  Latin  America  (in  Spanish). 
^«-  ^^ES.  I,  II  (2)  Time  to  be  arranged 

7.    Science  of  Religion.  I^  H  (2)  1:30 

Professor  McGavran. 

k    History  of  Religion— Africa.  II  (3)  Time  to  be  arranged 

1      Professor  Lumley. 

).    History  of  Religion— India  and  Tibet:  Science  of  Religion  is  a 
prerequisite.  H  (3)   1.30 

Professor  McGavran. 

•  Linguistics.  I,  H  (1)  Time  to  be  arranged 
Professor  Paul. 

•  Chinese.  I^  U  (5)  g.QQ 
Mr.  Ling. 

-30.    Languages  of  Indl..  I^  II  (5)  gioo 

Professor  McGavra-. 
Mrs.  McGavran. 

■    Japanese,  I^  H  (5)  3:00 


THE  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPJ 

Officers  of  the  United  States  Army 

Lieutenant  Henry  E.  Dodd. 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  T.  Batsch. 
Lieutenant  Walter  S.  Harkins. 
Lieutenant  Arthur  C.  Buhrmester. 

The  names  of  men  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  are  inclw 
in  the  general  list  of  students,  p.  81. 

In  accordance  with  plans  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Staff  of  ^| 
United  States  Army  on  Education  and  Special  Training  for  combini 
college  work  with  military  training  and  for  utilizing  colleges  m  the  se k 
tion  and  training  of  officers  for  the  large  army  contemplated  m  the  bale 
tive  Service  Act,  Butler  College,  early  in  September,  1918,  entered  in 
a  contract  with  that  committee  for  the  maintenance  of  a  unit  of  t 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  for  the  academic  year  1918- 19.     1 
opening  of  college  was  postponed  from  the  date  announced  m  the  cata 
to  October  1,  the  date  set  by  the  Committee  for  the  begmnmg  of  1 
organization  of  the  Corps.     Lieutenant  Henry  E.  Dodd  was  m  cha 
of  the  preliminary  work  on  the  part  of  the  army  from  September 
to  October  3.    Lieutenant  Walter  S.  Harkins  assisted  from  Septembt 
to  October  3,  and  acted  as  commander  October  3-19.    Lieutenant  Ben- 
min  T.  Batsch  was  commander  from  October  19  till  after  the  demobili- 
tion  of  the  unit.    Lieutenant  Arthur  C.  Buhrmester  acted  as  person 
officer  after  November  6.    The  men  who  enroUed  in  the  Trainmg  Ccs 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  October  1  and  were  inducted  mto  the j^ 
vice  as  rapidly  as  possible  thereafter.    They  were  at  fif .  ^~^ 
private  houses  and  in  the  annex  of  the  Downey  Avenue  Chris  an  Cbai, 
and  meals  were  served  in  the  College  of  Missions.    The  college  em 
two  one-story  barracks,  a  mess  hall  and  a  bath  house  at  the  north 
of  Irwin  Field,  and  a  canteen  building  on  the  north  side  of  Unive  X 
Avenue.     The  east  barracks  was  occupied  November  S,  the  west  l^_ 
racks  November  20,  and  meals  were  served  in  the  mess  hall  from  0> 
ber24. 
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In  all,  266  men  who  had  been  matriculated  in  the  coUege  in  accordance 
nth  the  requirements  for  admission  announced  in  the  catalog  for  1916- 
17  were  inducted  into  the  unit,  two  of  these  being  enrolled  in  the  naval 
sserve.  One  death  occurred  in  the  unit  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza 
^hich  prevailed  much  of  the  time,  that  of  Russell  Mercer,  of  Anderson 
n  December  12.  ' 

The  first  schedule  of  work  called  for  11  hours  of  regular  college  classes 
er  week,  but  late  in  October  a  revised  schedule  was  received  from  the 
ommittee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  which  necessitated  almost 
1  entire  rearrangement  of  work.  This  was  put  into  operation  the  first 
eek  m  November,  extra  classes  being  given  as  follows:  Mr.  Arthur  W 
an  Dervort  in  English;  Miss  Juna  Lutz  in  Mathematics;  Dean  James  a' 
ohbach,  of  the  Indiana  Law  School,  in  Military  Law;  Mr  Leroy  F 
ertz  in  Surveying  and  Dr.  Will  A.  Shimer,  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 

Health,  in  Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

Owing  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  with  Germany  on  November 
.  1918,  orders  were  issued  late  in  November  for  the  demobilization  of 
e  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Demobilization  of  the  Butler  Col- 
;e  unit  was  begun  on  December  6,  and  most  of  the  men  were  dis- 
arged  within  the  next  two  days.  Demobilization  was  completed 
Jcember  24.  Most  of  the  special  classes  required  of  the  members  of 
\i  Unit  were  discontinued  in  December,  but  other  classes  were  changed 
:»m  the  three-term  schedule  on  which  the  work  of  the  Students'  Army 
aimng  Corps  was  based,  to  the  semester  schedule  and  contmued  to 
■bruary  5,  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  credit  for  the  three  months' 
)m  bemg  given  those  who  finished  the  work  of  classes  satisfactorily 
1 J  passed  examinations  given  at  the  end  of  December. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1919. 
Monday,  May  26— Saturday,  August  9. 
The  School  Law  of  Indiana  requires  that  all  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  must  have  at  least  twelve  weeks'  contmuous  pro- 
final  training  in  an  approved  normal  -hool  or  college  or  comply 
on  year  or  more  in  a  recognised  college.  Butler  is  accredited  by  the 
SUte  Board  of  Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  m  classes  A, 

'^'Tt^S'':ouL"pe„  to  al,  graduates  of  commissioned  a.d 
certffied  high  schools  or  the  equivalent.  No  one,  unless  by  special  ^r- 
:Ln.  w^l  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  three  c^ur.s,  Co^^^ 
and  2   and  any  one  of  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  give  an  p 

training  required  of  teachers  in  Class  A  or  Class  B. 

COURSES 

1.  Principles  of  Education.     (Required.) 
2    Principles  op  Teaching.     (Required.) 

3.  Teachers'  Course  in  English:    Language,  Grammar,  and  Compo 

sition. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Home  Economics. 
6   Teachers'  Course  in  Physical  Training. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations  of  fifty  minutes,  each  week. 
The  Instructors     are  regular  members  of  the  Butler  College  facult 
Observation  of  work  in  the  city  ^^^^ols  oi  In^^^^^^        a 

ranged   for   and   required  in   connection   with   all   of   the   cou^es^ 
the  Instructors   in   the    Butler    College    professional    course    enjoy  t 
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hearty  co-operation  of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of  the  work  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
course. 

Recreation.  Butler  College  offers  gymnasium  facilities  and  possesses 
a  beautiful  wooded  campus  of  twenty-five  acres  with  tennis  courts, 
and  an  athletic  field.  The  College  is  situated  at  Irvington,  a  most 
pleasant  and  healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  limits  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

Expense.  Fees,  $30.00,  payable  on  registration,  includes  three  hours 
of  recitation,  each  day,  five  days  each  week.  Board,  $5.00  and  up; 
rooms,  $1.50  and  up  per  week. 


SUMMER   SCHOOL 

SESSION  OF  1919 

Monday,  June  23— August  2. 

FACULTY 

Dean 

THOMAS  CARR  HowE,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

Department  or  English 
RA.PH  HINSDALE  GooDALE,  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1913;  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  Hiram  College. 

Department  of  Latin 
Henry  Mnxs  Gelston,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Utin  Language  and  Lit- 

erature* 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 

Edward  Martin  Greene,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Department  of  Economics  | 

JAMES  WiLEiAM  PuTNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  SociJ 

Science. 

Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  j 

WHLiAM  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  School  of  Ministerial  Educ^ 

^^^"'  Department  of  Chemistry 

Earl  C.  H.  Davies,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Department  of  Mathematics 
EujAH  NEWTON   JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  MathemaUJ 
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COURSES 

ENGLISH 

Assistant  Professor  Goodale. 

1.  Introduction  to  Tennyson.  An  introduction  to  lyric  poetry, 
based  upon  the  writings  of  Tennyson.  Single  Course. 

2.  The  Familiar  Essay:  This  course  will  trace  the  history  of  the 
English  familiar  essay  from  the  first  translation  of  Montaigne  to 

.         the  present  time.     Special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  few  of  the 
^        most  important  essayists.  Single  Course. 

3.  Composition  and  Literature  for  Teachers:  This  course  will 
afford  practice  in  reading  and  composition  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  class.  Classics  with  which  teachers  should  be  familiar  will 
be  read  outside  of  class.  Single  Course. 

LATIN 

Professor  Gelston, 

A  Reading  Course  with  Grammar  and  Review:  The  course  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  members  of  the  class.  Pre- 
requisite, at  least  two  units  of  preparatory  Latin.  This  course  will 
not  be  given  to  fewer  than  eight  students. 

Single  or  Double  Course. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Greene. 

1.  Elementary  French:  Grammar,  composition,  dictation,  oral 
practice.     Reading   of  a  simple  text.  Double   Course. 

2.  Advanced  French:  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
already  gained  some  knowledge  of  French.  The  grammar,  com- 
position, conversation,  and  reading  are  carefully  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  class.  Some  time  is  spent  in  discussing  methods  of 
teaching  French.  Single  Course. 

Spanish:  If  there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  a  class  in  advanced  Spanish 
will  be  organized.  Double  Course. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Jordan. 

1.  Psychology:  General  discussion  of  principles  with  reference  to 
educational  processes.    Textbook,  lectures,  and  discussions. 

Single  Course. 

2.  Principles  of  Education:  Intended  primarily  for  beginning 
teachers.  The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the 
psychological  principles  underlying  educational  theory  and  practice. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Double  Course. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Putnam. 

1  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States:  Emphasis  will  be  laid 
on  the  industrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing  of  mdus- 
trial  development  on  politics  will  be  pointed  out.  Some  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  effect  of  the  World  War  on  the  mdus- 
trial  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the  place  of  this  country 
in  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  world. 

Double  Course. 

2  Economic  Resources:  The  course  will  deal  with  the  economic 
resources  of  the  United  States  and,  to  some  extent,  with  those 
of  the  other  leading  nations  which  will  be  competitors  of  this 
country   in  the  period   of   reconstruction   following  the  establish- 

,     c  Single  Course, 

ment  of  peace.  ^'"^'"^ 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro. 
1  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible:  A  purely  literary  study 
of  selections  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancmg  the  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  variety, 
and  power.  The  selections  will  include  examples  from  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  of  narrative,  prophetic,  dramatic,  oratorical,  lyric,  and 
wisdom  literature.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mfluence 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  upon  English  literature. 

Single  Course. 
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2.  History  of  the  Jews:  A  rapid  survey  of  the  principal  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  beginning  with  the  Babylonian 
exile.    Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.  Single  Course. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Davies. 

1.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  a  satisfactory  course  in 
Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  fully  credited  by  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Students  may,  if  they  so  desire, 
spend  the  forenoons  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Recitation  hour,  1 :30. 
Credit,  6  semester  hours. 

2.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry:  Recitations  and  laboratory. 
Designed  especially  for  premedical  students,  but  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  in  college,  or 
the  equivalent. 

Recitation  hour,  8 :00. 

Recitation,  IJ^  hours;  laboratory,  2>^  hours  each  day. 

Credit,  S  semester  hours. 

Fees  for  either  of  the  above  courses  in  Chemistry:    Instruction,  $23.00; 
laboratory,  $5.00;  breakage  deposit,  $2.00. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Johnson. 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy:  The  course  is  designed  for  those  wishing 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  prep- 
aration is  necessary.  In  connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  two 
or  three  nights  of  each  week  will  be  spent  at  the  observatory.  This 
time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  planets  and  their  systems, 
the  moon  and  its  surface  conditions,  the  brightness,  colors,  and 
systems  of  stars,  and  the  nebulae.  The  prominent  stars  and  con- 
stellations will  be  located  and  studied.  Double  Course. 
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In  Co-operation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 

James  Wh^liam  Putnam,  Director  of  Courses  for  Teachers. 

Edward  Bailey  Birge,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 
(1914  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Old  Phone,  North  8756.  Automatic 
43-487.) 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  Butler 
College.     (33  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  1322.) 

John  Smith  Harrison,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Butler 
College.     (323  N.  Audubon  Road,  Old  Phone  Irvington  770.) 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  College  of 
of  Missions.     (5354  Julian  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  472.) 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and 
Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School.  (2304  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania St.,  Automatic  41-577.) 

Wn-LIAM  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Professor,  Head  of 
the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College.  (58  N.  Irv- 
ington Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  962.) 

James  Wh^liam  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Butler 
College.     (362  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  218.) 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  cannot  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the 
general  purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of 
modern  scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of 
direct  use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in  the 
study  of  art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Butler  College  [See  Catalog  for  1917-'18,  p.  22  ff.]  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualified  to  do 
the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work  as  an 
unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student,  credits  ob- 
tained in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The  fee  for  each  course  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
length  of  the  course.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course  meets  once 
a  week  throughout  the  school  year  and  gives  a  credit  of  three  semester 
hours.  This  is  known  as  a  major  course.  The  fee  for  a  major  course 
is  $9.00.  For  courses  other  than  major  courses  a  proportionate  fee  is 
charged. 

Time  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week  at  the  Shortridge  High  School. 
Place.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  they  meet  on  Tuesday  aTter- 

noon.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  school  management,  Tuesdays  are 
kept  as  free  as  possible  from  conflicting  engagements. 

Registration.  The  hours  for  registration  are  Friday,  September  20, 
3:30  to  5:30  p.  m.,  and  Saturday,  September  21,  9:30  a.  m.  to  12:00 
m.,  at  Room  9,  Shortridge  High  School.  Students  may  register  also  at 
the  classes  which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  wherever  possible  they  are 
requested  to  register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated.  There  is  no 
registration  fee  apart  from  the  charge  made  for  each  course. 
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Work  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  students, 
and  Credits.  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  Butler  Col- 
lege, and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this  department 
cou;ts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fuUy  as  work  done  m 
residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  each  cou^e  is 
indicated  under  that  course.  Each  hour  of  classroom  work  should 
require,  on  an  average,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation.  An 
examination  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  course.  ,  ,t   ;„ 

The  Indianapolis   Board   of   School   Commissioners   accepts   wo  k  m 
these  courses  in  lieu   of  the  examination  for  assistant  prmapals    and 

Drincipals'  certificates. 
Those   not    desiring   credit,   but   wishing   to    attend   the   lectures   or 

engage  m  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  m  any  o 

the   courses,  subject   to   the   consent   of   the   instructor,  and  need  not 

take  examinations. 
In  some  cases  alternate  courses  are  offered.    In  such  cases  the  course 

given  will  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  as  mdicated 

by  their  choice  of  courses.  . 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  of  these  courses,  il 

not  elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH 

1  The  Victorian  Poets  (1832-1890):  Tennyson,  the  Brownings 
'  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Morris,  Clough.  The  aim  o  the 
course  is  to  present  the  poetical  work  of  the  group  in  rela  ion 
to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  ideals  of  the  penods;  and  to  explain 
the  personal  reaction  of  each  poet  to  the  problems  of  his  time- 
social,  political,  and  religious.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Professor  Harrison. 


1. 


HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

^o««^x.x    ...story:     The  course  interprets  the 
economic,  and  social  changes  wrought  by  the  World  War 


Current  History:     The  course  interprets  the^mi^litaj^y,_potol> 
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ing  of  current  newspapers  and  magazines  and  articles  in  such  works 
as  the  New  International  Year  Book.    Credit,  three  hours. 
Professor  Coleman. 

Teachers'  Course  in  Economics:  Financial  questions,  labor 
problems,  transportation  services  and  charges,  taxation  and  ex- 
penditures, including  war  budgets,  and  public  debt,  with  all  that 
it  mvolves,  are  constantly  being  forced  upon  our  attention.  This 
course  deals  with  these  questions.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Professor  Putnam. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Methods  of  Social  Reform:    Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
most    approved    plans    for    social    amelioration    with    only    casual 
reference  to  the  conditions  to  be  improved.     Credit,  three  hours. 
Professor  Lumley. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

History  of  the  Hebrews:    From  the  earliest  time  to  175  B.  C. 
The  course  is  based  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  includes  a  study  of  the  rise  of  both  the  nation  and  the 
religion  of  Israel.    Credit,  three  hours. 
Professor  Morro. 

SCIENCE 

Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  identi- 
fication of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  life  history  of  insects; 
preparation  of  aquaria.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given 
is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory 
work  done.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  Credit,  three 
hours. 
Miss  McClellan. 

MUSIC 

Musical  Literature  and  Harmony:    A  practical  course  in  chord 
classification,  ear  trainmg,  musical  appreciation,   and  composition. 
Credit,  three  hours. 
Professor  Birge. 
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1918 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Ralph  LesUe  Agnew 
Eda  Bachman 
Helen  Annis  Barry 
Clarence  Blackford 
Agnes  Foreman  Binkley 
Opal  Okuki  Burkhardt 
Katherine  Burton 
Nellie  Ruth  Canaday 
Anna  Junge  Carlstedt 

Anna  Mary  Collins 

Chester  Davis 

Eugenia  Smith  Dent 

Helen  Findley  Gillman 

Julia  Mae  Hamilton 

Charity  Ann  Hendren 
*Edith  Eulalia  Hendren 

Cordelia  Carney  Higgins 

Fern 


Mildred  Ross  Hill 
Fannie  Violet  Hyde 
Ruby  May  Keefauver 
Lela  Florence  Kennedy 
Neil  Kershaw 
Virginia  Mary  Kingsbury 
Charles  Day  Lutz 
Richard  Harvey  Moore 
Sara  Mildred  Morgan 
Esther  Murphy 
Mary  Harriet  Padou 
Helen  Margaret  Reed 
Bertha  Coughlen  Shellhorn 
Marguerite  Ulen 
Wallace  Carter  Wadsworth 
Benjamin  Ernest  Watson 
Florence  Elizabeth  Wood 
Wright 


Members  or  the  Class  in  the  United  States  Abmy. 

Lieutenant  Earl  Terence  Bonham,  France 
Sergeant  Fred  Daniels,  France 

Private  Oscar  Christopher  Hagemier,  Camp  Sherman 
Lieutenant  Henry  Michener  Jameson,  Camp  Taylor 
Corporal  Halford  Johnson,  France 
Lieutenant  Whitney  Rau  Spiegel,  France 
Sergeant  Charles  Garrison  Winders,  Camp  Shelby 
Private  Merrill  Jay  Woods,  Camp  Shelby 
♦Degree  granted  October  10,  1917. 
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Annual  Session  Ending  June  19,  1919. 
POST-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


*S.  A.  T.  C. 


Agnew,  Ralph  Leslie,  Indianapolis 
Bacon,  Wallace  R.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Bateman,  Martha  Jane,  Belleflower,  DI. 
Brc,  Albin  Carl,   Prentice,  Wis. 
Bro,  Mrs.  Albin  Carl,  Prentice,  Wis. 
Brown,  Winifred,  Bonham,  Texas 
Church,  Mary  Ethel,  Pamona,  Cal. 
Dailey,  Urith   Catherine,  Indianapolis 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.,  Independence, 
Kans. 

Ely,  Lois  Anna,  Englewood,  Calif. 
Fuller,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Sac  City,  Iowa 
^ing,  Tsuen,  China 
VIcCaw,  Clayton  Clair,  Aledo,  111. 


McWilliams,  Mrs.  Alice  Sheplee,  Clarion, 
Iowa 

McWilliams,  Mr.  Samuel  Snyder,  Clarion, 

Iowa 
Marvin,  Arabella  Bedia,  Sapulpa,  Okla 
Moffett,   Florence   Belle,  Indianapolis 
Moore,   Richard   Harvey,   Indianapolis 
Norment,  Malcolm  Lynn,  Richmond,   Va. 
Perry,   Thomas   Charies,   Ponca,   Okla. 
Teagarden,  Lyrel   Grace,  Danbury,   Conn. 
Thatcher,  Marjorie  Louise,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Van  Dervort,  Arthur  Walker,  Indianapolis 
Whitenack,    Carolyn    Price,    Harrodsburg, 

Ky. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


'bson,  Libbie,  Blue  Island,  111. 
^dams,  Minnie  LaMotte,  Indianapolis 
dams,  Welhelmina  Fletcher,  Indianapolis 
gnew,  George  Emmonds,  Sardinia 
Iden,  Schuyler  Gregory,  Indianapolis 
lexander,  Harry,  Indianapolis 
lien,  Fred  H.,  Indianapolis 
Isop,  Blanche  Susan,  Indianapolis 
nkenbrock,  William  Simon,  Indianapolis 
nkrom,  Hershel,  Mooreland 
skren,  Henrietta  Jane,  Indianapolis 
:en,  Helen  Harper,  Indianapolis 
kins,  Murray  Browning,   Indianapolis 
'dger,  Harriett  Minnie,   Indianapolis 
/ker,  Abigail  Mary,   Indianapolis 
'ker,  Charies  Maxwell,   Indianapolis 
«er,  Clyde  Maze,  Dunkirk 
ker,  Martha  Naomi,  Indianapolis 
rger,  Kathleen  Marie,   Indianapolis 


*Barkley,  Leland  Stanford,  Odon 
Barney,   Chester  Fink,   Indianapolis 
Barney,    Virginia,   Indianapolis 
"Barrick,   Alfred,    Cloveriand 
*Barrick,   Milford,   Cloveriand 
Bates,   Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
*Baus,   Walter   Emerson,    Indianapolis 
Beahler,  Anna  Marie,  Ft.  Wayne 
Beard,   Dorothy  Leona,  Indianapolis 
*Beaver,  Ross  Ringer,  Fishers 
*Beck,  Arthur  Elmer,  Goshen 
*Bechtel,  Harry  P.,  Goshen 
Bedford,   Hope  Vintitia,  Indianapolis 
Bell,   Chariotte  Adelaide,  Indianapolis 
*Bell,  James  Elba,  Indianapolis 
^Bell,    Mary  Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
*Bell,  Robert  Fay,  Brownsburg 
Belzer,  Katharine,  Indianapolis 
*Bennett,  Ralph  Loren,  Indianapolis 
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rr  »;=ri^=s.  -irsrjit:^:- 


Bernstein,  Louis  Fisher,  Indianapolis 

Billo,  Alma  Anna,  Indianapolis 
♦Binford,  Clarence  James,  Carthage 
*Bird,  John  Loran,  Pendleton 
Birk,  Sarah  Elise,  Indianapolis 
Black,  Edward  Swan,  Indianapolis 
Black,  Grace  M.,  Indianapolis 
Blair,  Lillian,  Crawfordsville 

*Blair,  Russell  Barker,  DanviUe 

♦Bland,  Louis  Isaac,  Dupont 
Bloor.  Margaret  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Blount,  Lois  Barbara,  Tipton 

*Bogan,  Harold  Wyant,  Anderson 
Bolander,  May  Elinor,  Indianapolis 
Bolander,  Maude  L.,  Indianapolis 
*Bond,   Samuel  Martin,   Oaktown 
♦Borton,  Hershall  Lester,  Dunkirk 
*Bowman,   John   Mark,  Daleville 
Brackett,  Virginia,  Indianapolis 
Braden,  Ruby  Rachel,  Derby,  Kans. 
♦Bradford,  Ralph  Otis,  Indianapolis 


Buenting,   Florence  Fern,  Indianapolis 

Burk,  Vivian  Ethel,  Decatur 
♦Burress,   Thomas   Allen,   Indianapolis 

Burris,  Ralph  Ward,  Indianapolis 

Burton,  James  Harry,  New  Augusta 
Bussell,  John  Chase,  RushviUe 

♦Byrkett,  OUiver  Denver,  Zionsville 
Caffyn,  Helen  Gertrude,  Indianapolis 
Caldwell,   Mrs.   Clyde,   Indianapolis 
Caldwell,  David  Paul,  Indianapolis 

♦Caldwell,  Forrest  Raymond,  Plainfield 
Callaway,  Faye  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 

♦Campbell,  Dudley,  Indianapolis 
Campbell,  Edward  Donald,  Indianapolis 
Campbell,  Ethel  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 

♦Campbell,  Roy  M.,  Richmond 
Canada,  Bessie  Gladys,  Indianapolis 
Canfield,  Elizabeth  Elnora,  Indianapolis 
Canfield,  William  S.,  Indianapolis        ^ 
Carr.   Elizabeth   Stephens,    Indianapolis 
Carr,  Martha  Geraldine,  Indianapolis 


Branigin,  Pauline,  Ben  Davis  .S '"o'er    Herman  Ellis.  Valley  MiUs 

Brattain,  Helen  Wilhelmina,  I"^--''»"^ '.C—  ""ZZriC   Indianapolis 
Breedlove,  Alice  Marie,  Cenlerton  fhapman    tdwa      ^    i„<,i,„,p„,is 


nrewci,    \j»-wi6v, 

Brinley,  Everett  Joseph,  Richmond 

Brown,  Althea  Emily,  Indianapolis 

Brown,  Beatrice  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis 

Brown,   Blanche,  Indianapolis 
♦Brown,    Gilbert   Butler,    Indianapolis 

Brown,  Harriett  Catherine,  Indianapolis 
Brown,   Jean  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Mary,  Nashville 
Brown,  Mona  Ruth,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Philip  Christian,  Indianapohs 
Browning,  Henry  Lindsay,  Indianapolis 
Bruce    Gladys  Mildred,   Indianapolis 

tBruen,  Jeannette  Ophelia,  Indianapolis 
Bruner,  Henry  Pfeiffer,  Indianapolis 
Bruner.  Margaret  Emilie,  Indianapolis 

tDied  May  4,  1919 


A^nriijuc,    iywu.'v^    — , 

Clark,  Helen  Kathrine,  Indianapolis 
Clark,  Mary  Louise,  Indianapolis 
*  Clarke,  Roger  Thomas,  Edinburg 
Claxton,  Mabel  Louise,  French  Lick 
Clevenger,   Zelda  Wallace,   Indianapolis 
Clifford,    Catherine   Watson,    Indianapol 
Clingler,  Mayme  Carey,  Lebanon 
Clymer,  Dorothy  Aileen,  Indianapolis 
Cochrane,  Irma  Florence,  Spencer 
♦Cofield,   Barton   Denver,   Richmond 
♦Cohen.  Joe  Leo,  Indianapolis 
Coil,   Albert  Alonzo,  Ft.  Wayne 
♦Cole,  John  William,  MarkleviUe 
Collins,  EUzabeth  LaValle,  Indianapoh^ 
♦Collins,  William  Henry,  Gwynneville 
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•omei;  ""eiT'  'f^f'  ^^^P^^'  P-^'  Indianapolis 


onlen,  Anna  L.,  Indianapolis 

onner,  Ira  W.,  Whitestown 

onover,  Clark  Smalley,  Tipton 

ook,  Donald,  Falmouth 

ook,  Herman  Henry,  Greenfield 

ooney,   Ralph  Bolton,   Indianapolis 

coper,  Margaret,  Pendleton 

ory,  Mary  Louise,   Winnipeg,   Canada 

orya,   Florence  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 

Duden,  Kathryn  PhyUis,  Noblesville 

3X,  Etta  Mae,  London 

raig,  Gretchen  Lois,  Indianapolis 

■amer,  Helen,  Indianapolis 

■andall,  Joseph  Raymond,  Springport 

jnningham,    Ruth,   Indianapolis 

irry,  Walker  Teddy,  Edwardsport 

liley,  Edith  Christina,  Indianapolis 

liley,   Harold  Trassau,   Indianapolis 

miels,  Harry  H,,  Mooreland 


*Dunn,  Everett  Hoover,  Indianapolis 

^Eckstein,  Lucy  S.,  Indianapolis 

*Edkins,   Thomas   Randolph,    Greensburg 
Efroymson,    Charles   F.,    Indianapolis 

*Ehresman,  Ralph  Clarence,  Lafayette 

*Eichacker,  Homer  Adolph,   Batesville 
Engle,  Thelburn  LaRoy,  Indianapolis 

*Engledow,  Clem  Earl,  Zionsville 

*Ent,  Everett,  Indianapolis 
Essex,   Ruth,   Indianapolis 

Evans,  Charlene  Theora,  Indianapolis 
*Fairburn,   Vernon  Calvin,   Indianapolis 

Felker,  Pharos  Eliza,  Lebanon 
*Felton,  Norman  Howard,   Indianapolis 
*Ferris,  Edwin  Maurice,  Indianapolis 
*Fessler,  Maurice  Samuel,  Shelbyville 

Field,  Irene  Harriett,  Indianapolis 
"Fields,  Thomas  B.,  Charlottesville 

Fike,  Eliza  Edna,  Indianapolis 


':^'Z'.''^z.^.^'^^!t^^^^^^^ 


ivid,  Julia  Dorothy,  Indianapolis 
ividson,  Isabell,  Indianapolis 
ividson,  Margaret  Layne,  Indianapol 
tvis,  Dorothy  June,  North  Salem 
.vis,  Russell,  Indianapolis 


FiUingham,  Enid,  Vincennes 
Fillingham,  Muriel,  Vincennes 
Finney,  Paul  Willard,  Indianapolis 
Fischer,  Hugo,  Jr.,  Indianapolis 
Fischer,  Myra,  Indianapolis 


,,       _     ,  *i^«-u>,i,  xi±yia,  iiiuianapous 

•rH;^[.\^"'^'iT'''''''^'^^"^P^"^*F'-"^'  Charles  Gerald,  North  Salem 


al,  Harold  Owen,  Kokomo 
an,  Mary  Phyllis,  Rushville 
ardorff,  Rosalie  Lucile,  Indianapolis 
Groot,   George,  Indianapolis 
itch,  Victor,  Indianapolis 


Fitzgerald,  Robert,  Indianapolis 
'Foley,  Harry,  Richmond 
'Folz,  Clifford  Hartman,  Indianapolis 
Forsyth,  Dorothy  Alice,  Indianapolis 
Foster,  Tony  Edward,  Indianapolis 


:kson,   George  Manning.   Indianapolis     *Fowler,  Byron  R.,  Greentown 


richs,  Adele,  Bochum,  Germany 
;us,  Thurman  Albertie,  Swayzee 
bson,  Carey  Cleo,  Indianapolis 
bson,  Mrs.  Clara  Onie,  Indianapolis 
3little,  Rilus  Eastman,  Indianapolis 
*^e,  Ruth  Pauline,  Indianapolis 
fl'den,  Mary  Vance,  Indianapolis 
ivney,  Elizabeth  Anne,  Indianapolis 


Fox,  Fred  Elbert,  Shelbyville 
Frazee,  Dorothy,  Rushville 
Frederick,  Charles  Walter,  Detroit,  Mich. 
*Frick,  Julius  Norman,  Indianapolis 
*Fross,  George  Harold,  Indianapolis 
Fry,  Kenneth  Prather,  Bedford 
Fugate,  Mary,  Indianapolis 
.        ^        ' Fuller,  Gilbert  Hector,  Indianapolis 

t'  rl    ^     «rf  ^  '   ^"^'^"^P°"^  Gale,   Esther,    Farmington,    Mo. 

i|^e.  Charles  Wilson,  Indianapolis  Garrison,  Charles  Eugene,  Indianapolis 

3ied  January  8,  1919 
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Garstang,   Reginald  William,   Indianapolis  Harris,   Genefrede,  CrawfordsvUle 
Garver,  Ray  Harrison,  Union  City 
Gassert,  Emil  Joseph,  Indianapolis 
Gastineau,  Adelaide  Clare,  Indianapolis 
Gates,  Robert  Elmire,  Indianapolis 
*Gavin,  Raymond  William,  Southport 
George,  Dorothy,  Indianapolis 
*Gerlach,   Calvin  Harold,   Indianapolis 

Gerlach,  Talitha  Agnes,  Indianapolis 

Gilmore,   Ruth   Aileen,   Indianapolis 

Gipson,  Henry  Edward,  Aurora  .       .  „,  , 

*Glenn,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Russiaville  Head,  Nellie  Mane,  Plymouth 

Glockner,   Catherine  Mildred,  Indianapolis  Headrick.  Cleon,  Indianapolis 

Glockner,    Gertrude    Amelia,    Indianapolis  Heagy,  Jeannette.  Indianapolis 


Harryman,  Wayne  Mavity,  Indianapolis 
Hart,  Maxine  Irene,  Indianapolis 
Hartmann,  Herbert  Ora,  Indianapolis 
Haskins,   Ada  Thelma,  Indianapolis 
•Haughton,  George  Dewey,  Oaktown 
Hawkins,  Lawrence  Faulkner,  Indianapoli 
Hawkins,  Martha,  Indianapolis 
Hayden,  Delia  LaRue,   Indianapolis 
Hayes,   Beatrice   B.,   Indianapolis 
Haynes,  Mary  Belle,  Indianapolis 


Goff,  Esther  Elizabeth,  Russellville 
Gold,  James  Norwood,  Jr.,  Indianapolis 
*Goll,  John  Adolph,   Indianapolis 
♦Gommel,  Dewey  Ezra,  Indianapolis 
♦Goodnight,  George  Dorsey,  Frankfort 

*  Goodnight,  Herbert  Landis,  Kempton 

*  Goodwin,  Walter  Raymond,  Anderson 
Gore,  Edith  Emily,  Indianapolis 

*Gore,  George  Washington,  Carlisle 
*Gosnell,  Paul  D.,  Milroy 
*Goth,  Charles  Richard,  Indianapolis 
*Graber,  Willard,  Clay  City 
*Grabhorn,  Robert  Arlie,  Indianapolis 

Grafton,   William  Warren,   Indianapolis 
*  Gregg,  Dewey  Maine,  Fairmount 

Greene,  Marion,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


Hecker,   Gertrude  June,  Indianapolis 
*Helm,  Raymond  Frederick,  Indianapolis 
Henderson,  Mary,  Indianapolis 
Henderson,  Mary  Louise,  Indianapolis 
Hennessey,  Julia,  Indianapolis 
Henninger,  Mabel  Marie,  Anderson 
*Henry,  Dewey  Noble,  Southport  ^ 

*Henschen,   Louis  William,   Indianapolis! 
Herod,  Henrietta,  Indianapolis 
Hert,  Ida  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Huess,  Sarah  Esther,  Indianapolis 
Hiatt,   Dorothy   Ellen,   Indianapolis 
Hibben,    James   Herbert,   Indianapolis 
*Hiday,  Paul,  Fortville 
*Hilfiker,  Bernard  Henry,  Portland 
Hill,  Herbert  Eugene,  Indianapolis 


lirpene    JViarion,   ivaa&as  v^n.^,   j-'^"-  '  —  -  ,    ,.  v 

cm:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sanders,  Indianapolis  Hill,  Herbert  Raston    In  ■anaN. 


Griffis,  Vernon  Albert,  Indianapolis 
Griswold,  Dorothy  Rupert,  Indianapolis 
Guilkey,  Roy,  Indianapolis 
Gulley,  Irma  Huron,  Indianapolis 
Gunsolus,  Charles  Henry,  Indianapolis 
Gwartney,  Edith  Ann,  Indianapolis 
*Gwinn,  Floyd  Owen,  Indianapolis 
•Gwinn,  Paul  Clifford,  Fortville 
Gwyn,  Russell  Taylor,  Indianapolis 
Haines,  Dorothy  Persis,  Indianapolis 
Hamp,  Emma  L.,  Indianapolis 
Harcourt,  Loren,  Moscow 
*Hardin,  Carl  Edward,   Fairland 
*Hargrave,  Maurice  Charles,  Indianapolis 
*Harold,   Herschel  Howard,   Indianapolis 


♦Hill,  Horace  Percival,  Indianapolis 

Hinds,  Mrs.   Alice   Greenlee,   Indianajx? 

Hinds,  Roscoe  Emerson,  Indianapolis 
*Hine,  Newton  Henry,  Indianapolis 

Hinkle,  William  York,  Indianapolis 

Hittle,  Ethel  Reece,  Wilkinson 
♦Hittle,  Leslie  Lee,  Indianapolis 
♦Hoagland,  Virgil,  Indianapolis 
*Hodde,  Harry  Frederick,  Indianapolis 

Hodges,  Dale  Rhea,  Anderson 

Hodson,  Myrna,  Sheridan 

Hogue,  Mary,  Marshall,  111. 

Hollister,  Harold  O.,  Indianapolis 

Holmes,  Guy,  Middletown 

Holstein,  Marie  LaVenus,  Middletown 


♦Harold,   tierscnei  nowaiu,   ^..^.^^^u.^^^^--^      ---  -  cunaU 

♦Harrington.    Fred   Lawrence,   Indianapolis  ♦Holt,  Emmett  D..  Shoah 
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Hoover,  Lyman,  Indianapolis 
Hopper,   Rex   DeVere,   Indianapolis 
Horowitz,  Selma,  Indianapolis 
Horton,  Chester  Cyrus,  West  Newton 
Horton,  Ronald  Nathan,  Wirt 
Hosier,   Herman   Russell,   Indianapolis 
Howard,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Muncie 
Howe,  Allie  Belle,  Apolona 
Howe,  Charlotte  Brandon,  Indianapolis 
Howells,  Grace  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
3uber,  Paul  Horatio,  Newport 
lughes,  Leda  Mae,  Indianapolis 
iunt,  Drexel  Bernard,   Indianapolis 
lunt,  Edna  Mary,  Indianapolis 
lunter,  Clyde,  Heltonville 
lunter,  Edward   W.,   Indianapolis 
lunter,  Gertrude   Dorcas,    Indianapolis 
lunter,  Mary  Catherine,   Indianapolis 
lunter,  Monta,  Columbus 
lunter,  Sarah  Jane,  Indianapolis 
luntington,  Marian,  Indianapolis 
lurley,  Ralph  Reynolds,  Markle 
lurst,  Leo  Willard,  Shelbyville 
lurst,  Nina  Maurine,  Macy 
lymer,  Ruth  Lucetta,  Indianapolis 
nvin,  Paul  Ayers,  Indianapolis 
ike,  Paul  George,  Indianapolis 
ickson,  Harrie  Otis,  Indianapolis 
ickson,  Helen,  Lafayette 
lehne,  Helen  Coulter,  Indianapolis 
imeson,  Henry  Michener,  Indianapolis 
imeson,  Lydia   Douglass,   Indianapolis 
trrett,  Everett  Harvey,  Pendleton 
irvis,  Juanita  Helen,  Waveland 
ly,  Mark,  Straughan 
•ffries,  Raymond  Justice,   Greenfield 
ter,  Anna  Louise,  Indianapolis 
■hns,  Glen  William,  Wilkinson 
nes,  Francis  Richard,   Indianapolis 
nes,  Frela  May,  Indianapolis 
^nes,  Lillian  Velma,  Indianapolis 
nes,   Rowland   Huntington,    Indianapolis 
^rdan,  Orla  George,  Plainfield 
^rdan,  Riley  Roosevelt,  Bippus 
Vce,  Franklin  Pierce,  Jr.,  Acton 
lian,  John  Emsley,   Greenfield 
3tus,  Harry,  Morristown 


*Kain,  Horace  V.,  Indianapolis 
Karns,  Kathryn   Anne,   Indianapolis 
Kautz,  Katharine  Iden,  Indianapolis 
Keeling,  Rolland  Otis,  Hillsboro 
^Kellenbach,   Margaret   Louise,  Indianapolii 
*Kemerly,  Harvey  Robert,  Fortville 
*Kenecke,   Howard   Burton,   Indianapolis 
"Kennedy,  Glen  Leroy,  Gwynneville 
Keppel,  Nina  May,  Indianapolis 
Kidder,  Alva,  Kokomo 
Kinneman,  Doris  Bob,   Goodland 
*Kinsley,  Harold  Earl,  Shelbyville 
Kirk,  Karl,  Indianapolis 
Kistner,  Rosina  Clara,  Indianapolis 
*Kline,  Owen  Anderson,  Indianapolis 
*  Kline,  Robert  Ira,  Indianapolis 
Knodle,  Almon  Scott,  Indianapolis 
*Koehler,   Russell  William,  Indianapolis 
Koin,  Bess   Rose,   Greenfield 
*Koin,  Harry  Yale,  Greenfield 
Kuhler,  Marie  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
LaFollette,  Lucy  Lucile,  Ladoga 
Lahr,  Margaret  Carver,  Indianapolis 
Lamb,  LaVerda  Iva,  Indianapolis 
*Lang,  Frank  Alexander,  Brooklyn 
Lapham,  Josephine  Thornley,  Indianapolis 
Larrabee,  Elizabeth  Ann,   Greenfield 
*Larrabee,  Lloyd  Whitcomb,  Hayden 
LaRue,  Ward,  Marion 
*Leach,   Ern   Robert,   Indianapolis 
Leach,  Mrs.  H.   P. 

Leasure,  Martha  Gertrude,  Indianapolis 
Lee,  Ruby,  Indianapolis 
*Leffler,  Elton  Franklin,  St.   Paul 
*Lemen,   Carl   Herschel,   Oaktown 
Leming,  Leona  Frances,  Goodland 
Lenahan,  Rose  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Lentz,    Richard    Edward,    Indianapolis 
Leonard,  Pearle  Estle,  Decatur,  111. 
Lewis,   Catharine    Elizabeth,    Indianapolis 
Lewis,  Gladys,  Martinsville 
Lewis,  Josephine  Amelia,  Indianapolis 
"Lewis,  Reagan  Wilson,   Indianapolis 
Lewis,   Roland,   Greenfield 
Liddell,  Olive  Vail,  LaPorte 
Liddy,  Deette  Marie,   Indianapolis 
^Liebhardt,  Wayne  Franklin,   Middletown 
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Lochhead,  Anne  Niven,  McLean 
Indianapolis 

Love,  Ivan  R.,  Seymour 

Lowe,  Charles  Willard,  Greenfield 

Luzadder,   Gilbert  Carter,  Bloomington 
*McBroom,  Francis  Marion,  Hillsboro 

McCabe,   Roland,   Indianapolis 

McCarthy,  Louise,  Indianapolis 
*McClaflin,  William  Ralph,  Spencer 

McComas,  Hazel  Ruth,  Indianapolis 
*McConkey,  H.  Wray,  Indianapolis 
*McConnell,  John  Frank,  Indianapolis 
*  McCoy,  Pearlie  Ralph,  Green  town 
*McDaniel,  Ardis  LeRoy,  Knightstown 
McDonald,   Helen  Esther,   Anderson 


Miller,  Lola  lone,  Indianapolis 
Miller,  Marjorie,  Indianapolis 
Miller,  Sayers  John,  Indianapolis 
Mills,  Helen  Olive,  Bridgeport 

*  Mills,  John  Roger,  Rushville 
Montgomery,  Ruth  Clarke,  New  Albany 

*Moore,  Berg  Dewitt,  Indianapolis 
*Moore,   George  Dewey,  Tipton 
Moore,   Mary  Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 

*  Moore,  Otto   Raymond,  Rushville 
Moorhead,  Virginia,  Indianapolis 
Morand,  William  Lloyd,  Aurora 
Morgan,  Vera  Eleanor,   Indianapolis 
Morrow,   George,   Lafontaine 

*Mossman,  Ray  M.,  Wabash 


*McGaughey,  Chalmers  Leavitt,  Indianapolis  Mount,  Harry  William,  Indianapolis 
McGavran,  Donald  Anderson,  Indianapolis*Moyer,  Jerome  Mannheimer,   IndianajM 
McGavran,    Grace   Winifred,    Indianapolis  Muck,  Mary  Marguerite,  Edinburg 
*McGoldrick,  Jim  Port,  New  Augusta  Mueller,  Albert   Goepper,  Indianapolis 

*McIlvaine,    Albert   Sloo,   Jr.,    Indianapolis  Mullane,   George  Price,  Indianapolis 
*McKenzie,'  Glenn  Harold,  Indianapolis         Mullin,  Anne  Vicie,  TazeweU,  Va. 


McLean,   Helen  Belle,  Indianapol 
McMeans,  Elizabeth  Anna,  Indianapolis 

*McNicol,  John  Francis,  Indianapolis 
McPherson,   Nancy    L.,    Indianapolis 


*Mullin,  Ross  DeForest,  Indianapolis 
*Mulroy,  John  Avery,  St.  Paul 
Murphy,  Shirley  Dailey,  Indianapolis 
Musgrave,  Fletcher,  Martinsville 


McRoberts,'  Margaret  Emelia,  Indianapolis*Negley,   Pearley  Bernard,  Indianapolis 


*McShane,  Gerald  Francis,  Indianapolis 
Magenis,   Alice,   Indianapol 
*Magers,  Kenneth,  Indianapolis 


Nelson,  Luella  Minerva,  Indianapolis 
*Nelson,  Sammie  Davis,  Carthage 
Nelson,  Warren  Virgil,  Morristown 


Manifold,  Hellen'  Beatrice,   Indianapolis     *Nickel,   Willis   Linley,   Rankin,   111 


Noble,  Robert  Lavant,  Dillsboro 
O'Dell,  DeForest,  Indianapolis 
O'Haver,   Mary  Katherine,   Indianapol 
Oliphant,  John  William,  Indianapolis 


Masters,   John   Melvin,   Indianapolis 
Matthews,  Elizabeth  Jane,  Indianapol 
Mead,  Kathryn  Marcia,  Indianapolis 
Meek,   Donovan,    Greenfield  ._         ,  . 

Mehlig    Mrs.   May  O'Rouke,  Indianapolis  Orbison,  Telford  Bernard,  Indianapol. 
^Mendenhall,  Murray  Joseph,  Camby  Osborn,  Frank  Vernon,  Indianapolis 

Menzies,   Mrs.  Hattie  Smith,  Indianapolis  Overstreet,  Bernard  Lamont.  Lizton 
Menzies   Walter  Gardiner,  Indianapolis       *Overstreet,  Russel  Hale,  Lizton 


t*Mercer,  William   Russell,  Anderson 
*Mess,  George  Joseph,  Indianapolis 
Meyer,    Harry   Christian,    Indianapolis 
*Meyer,  Houston  Harry,  Indianapolis 
*Meyer,  Roscoe  Dewey,  Richmond 
Meyncke,  Ralph  Heron,  Atlanta 
Millar,  Frances  Aletta,  Indianapolis 


*Owen,  Burl  William,  Indianapolis 
Painter,    Lillian    Margaret,    Indianapo 
Pangborn,  Earl  LeRoy,  Indianapolis 
Pantzer,  Elsa,  Indianapolis 
Pantzer,  Laura,   Indianapolis 
Parks,  Charles  Roscoe,  Indianapolis 
Parmer,   Garland   Ray,   Indianapolis 


Millar,  i- ranees  AicLia,  ±uuiaiiai.v.x.^  -- —  ^     t  j-  «o,,«i;o 

Miller,  Bernice  Beth,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Parrish,  Marjorie  C.  Indianapolis 


tDied  December  12,   1918. 
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Parsons,  Paul,  Lebanon 
•Patrick,  Fae  William,  Indianapolis 

Paul,  Mrs.  Hazel   Gay,  Indianapolis 
*Pavey,   Eugene  Lucullus,   Indianapolis 
*Payne,  Elmer  Curry,  Indianapolis 
Pearcy,  William  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
Peele,  James,  Centeryille 
•Peeples,  Frederick  Richard,  Middletown 
Perkins,  Dorothy  Emily  Jeanette, 

Indianapolis 
•Perkins,  Earl  W.,   Indianapolis 
Perkins,  Ruby  Vesper,  Greenwood 
Peterson,   Raymond  Arthur,   Indianapolis 
Phillips,  Dorothy  Lela,  Indianapolis 
Pigman,  Mary  Belle,  Indianapolis 
Pinnell,  Frances  Richard,  Hume,  111. 
Pinnell,  Mabel  Vivian,  Hume,  111. 
Polen,   Gertrude  Margaret,   Indianapolis 
Pollock,  Eleanor  Vivian,   Indianapolis 
Poison,  Clyde,  Muncie 
Porter,  Charles,  Indianapolis 
•Portteus,  Walter  Leroy,   Indianapolis 
Postaire,  Madeline,   Paris,  France 
Postaire,  Marguerite  Marie,  Paris,  France 
Potter,  Beulah  Adelia,  Indianapolis 
Pouder,  Helen  Catherine,  Indianapolis 
Pritchett,   Spaulding   Cecille,    Indianapolis 
'Putnam,  Russell   Caldwell,  Indianapolis 
Quinn,  Mildred  Helen,   Indianapolis 
Rabel,  Ernest  Richard,   Indianapolis 
'Raber,  Marshall  Alfred,  Indianapolis 
Ramsey,  Alfred  Ira,  Indianapolis 
Ramsey,   Millard   Marshal,   Indianapolis 
Randolph,  Ruby  Lucile,  Rockville 
Ranier,  Ruth,  Indianapolis 
Rankin,   Glenn  Edgar,  Richmond 
Ransburg,   Ralph   Herbert,    Indianapolis 
Rapp,  Herve  Lynn,   Indianapolis 
Ray,  Minnie  Belle,  Indianapolis 
Reavis,  Russell  Clifford,  Kokomo 
Reed,  Thomas  Wynne,  Indianapolis  ^ 

Reeves,  G.  Wayne,  Ellettsville  ' 

Renfrew,  Esther  A.,  Indianapolis 
Reynolds,  Clara  Agnes,  Indianapolis 
Reynolds,  Louis  Frederick,  Indianapolis 
Rhodes,   Dorothy   Amy,    Indianapolis         ^ 
Rhodes,  Edward  Albert,  Anderson  ' 


•Richardson,  Lawrence  Lowell,  Indianapolis 
Richman,  Mary  Margaret,  Tipton 
Richmann,   Frank  Oliver,   Indianapolis 
*Ricketts,  Walter  Robert,  Kempton 
*Riedel,  Wiley  Martin,   Madison 
*Ries,  Oscar  Christian,  Indianapolis 

Riggert,    Mrs.    Esther    Graff,    Indianapolis 
*RiIey,  Herman   Murray,  Indianapolis 
*Riley,  Hurlbut  Thirkield,  Indianapolis 
Rioch,  David  McKenzie,  Indianapolis 

*Roberts,  Jesse  Scott,   Castleton 
Robey,   Mary   Frances,   Indianapolis 

*Rochford,    Paul    Thomas,    Indianapolis 

•Rogers,  Clarence  Edward,  Brownsburg 
Ropkey,   Harriet   Marie,   Indianapolis 
Rose,  Margaret  Berkeley,  Martinsville 

*Rosenbaum,  William  Francis,  Indianapolis 
Rost,  Helen  Irene,  Indianapolis 

*Rouch,  Bayard  Allen,  Andrews 

•Rowley,   Denton  Stokes,  Indianapolis 
Ruble,  Glenn  Arnold,  Aurora 
Russell,  Evelyn  Hastings,   Frankfort 

•Samuels,  Leo  Tolstoi,  Indianapolis 
Sandy,   Mary  Allen,   Indianapolis 
Sartor,  Lucile,   Martinsville 
Sayler,    Marlon    Virginia,   Indianapolis 
Schad,  Olivia  Venn,  Indianapolis 

•Schad,   Ralph  Theodore,   Indianapolis 

•Schilling,  Albert,   Indianapolis 

•Schmalz,  Von  Daniel,  Patricksburg 
Schoen,   Harold    Irvin,   Indianapolis 
Schooler,  Elma  Gail,  Whitestown 
Schooler,  Marie,  Whitestown 
Schooler,  Ruth  Imo,  Whitestown 
Schuler,  Winifred  Aseneth,  Anderson 

*Schulmeyer,   Norman   F.,   Indianapolis 
Secttor,  Rebecca,  Indianapolis 
Segur,  Margaret  B.,  Indianapolis 

*Senko,  John,   Indianapolis 
Seybold,   Charles  L.,  Marion 

^Seyfried,  Wilfred  Francis,  Indianapolis 

"Shackelford,   Frank   Milburn,   Indianapolis 
Shank,  Florence  Velma,  Indianapolis 
Sharp,  Lem  Cedl,  Elizabethtown 
Shaw,    Blanch    Burkhardt,    Indianapolis 

'Sheedy,  Herman  James,  Fairmount 

'Shelburne,  Harry  Augustine,  Zionsville 
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Shell,  Helen  Huff,  Indianapolis 
Shelley,  Mary  Edna,  Indianapolis 
Shields,  Martha  Helen,  Indianapolis 
Shierk,   Phoebe   Gladys,   Indianapolis         ' 
*Shirley,  DeVere  Russell,  Danville  ' 

♦Shirley,  Max  William,  Colfax 
Shockley,  James  Isaac,  Jamestown 
Showalter,  Mary  Agnes,  Danville 
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Siler,  Nora,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
Sisson,  John  Bassett,  Marion 
Skelton,  Marjorie  Ellen,  Princeton 
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Smith,  Helen   Julia,   Indianapolis 
Smith,  Martha  Oden,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Natalie,  Indianapolis 
Snyder,  Hyman  Eliot,  Indianapolis 
Sparck,  Mrs.  Bertha,   Indianapolis 
Spencer,  Lenore,  Indianapolis 
*Spilker,  Walter  Henry,  Greenfield 
*Spong,  Philip,  Indianapolis 
*Spotts,  John  Joseph,  Indianapolis 
Stacy,  Allan  Ross,  Indianapolis 
^Stafford,  Yale  Edward,  Clayton 
Stanley,  Florence  Mildred,  Indianapolis 
Stanley,  Robert  Warren,  Greenfield 
Stark,  Pearl  Lenore,  Russellville 
•Staton,  Glen  Orlando,  Kentland 
*Steele,  Lawrence  Byron,  Elwood 
Steele,  Lottie  Catherine,  Raccoon 
Stephenson,    Deane   Maurice,   Indianapol 
*Stephenson,  Ermine  Cleo,  Zionsville 
Stewart,  Agneese  AUegra,  Indianapolis 
♦Stewart,  Edwin  W.,  Glenwood 
Stewart,  Joyce  Caldwell,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Louise  Dorothea,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Marjorie,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,   Robert  Burns,  Hagerstown 
Stiles,  Trever  Vincent,  Indianapolis 
Stockdale,    Beulah    Marie,    Indianapolis 
Stokes,  Merle,  Indianapolis 
Stover,  Harney  Watson,  Indianapolis 
♦Street,  Acil  Gilbert,  Colfax 


Strickler,  Wyatt  Chauncey,  Middletown 
Stuart,  Mrs.  Hazel  F.  Brown,  Indianapolis 
Stubbs,  Mary  Frances,  Indianapolis 
*Stultz,  Basil   Gregg,   Zionsville 
''Sudhoff,  Edmund  Arthur,  Richmond 
Sullivan,  Wilbert,  Indianapolis 
Summers,  Helen  M.,  Indianapolis 
Sumner,  Claude  Leslie,  Arcadia 
Sussman,  Esther,  Indianapolis 
Sutherland,  Merle,  Acton 
♦Swan,  George  Aveline,  Gas  City 
Swartz,  Ethel  Marie,  Indianapolis 
♦Swearingen,  Herbert  R.,  Mooreland 
Swindell,   Frank  Jones,  Alexandria 
♦Tarleton,  Owen  Hill,  Indianapolis 
Taylor,  Florence  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Teeter,  Harry  Hale,  Indianapolis 
Terrell,   Frances  Ellen,   Indianapolis 
Thale,  Marie  Cecilia,  Indianapolis 
Thomas,  Lorianna  Casico,   Indianapolis 
Thompson,  Goldie  May,  Indianapolis 
♦Thompson,  Ray  Secrest,  Laporte 
Thompson,  Roy  Melvyn,  Indianapolis 
Thomson,  Mary  Roy,  Indianapolis 
Thurston,  Sam  Sherman,  Alexandria 
♦Totten,  Orene  McQueen,  Shelbyville 
♦Tracy,  Earl,  Morristown 
Trask,  Marjorie,  Indianapolis 
Tresidder,  Oleine,  Tipton 
Trook,   Rhoda  Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
♦Troutman,  Henry  Harris,  Indianapolis 
Turman,  Katherine,  Marshall,  111. 
Turney,  Katherine,  Indianapolis 
Tutorow,  George,  Willow  Branch 
is*Tuttle,  Alva  Maurice,  Indianapolis 
♦Tweedy,  Ross  J.,  Carthage 
Tynan,  Mary  Ann,  Indianapolis 
Ullrey,  Flavins  Emrich,  Indianapolis 
Updegraff,  Martha,  Indianapolis 
Vandaworker,  Lois,  Indianapolis 
♦Van  Duyn,  Lawrence  Franklin,  Wilkinson 
Vansickle,  Harold,  Indianapolis 
Vickrey,  Susanne  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
♦Wadsworth,  Dyal,  Raglesville 
Wagaman,  Norris  Katherine,  Indianapolis 
Wagoner,  Edward  Stephenson,  Indianapolis 
♦Wales,  Von  Curtis,  Charlottsville 
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*  Walker,  Carl  Tandy,  Indianapolis  Wilson,  Helen  Martha,  Indianapolis 

•Walker,  Frank  Milton,  Greenfield  Wilson,  India  Jackson,  Indianapolis 

Wallace,  Robert  Baird,  Deputy  Wilson,  lone,  Indianapolis 

Walter,  Harry  Harold,  Indianapolis  Wilson,  Mary  Amelia,  Indianapolis 

Walton,  Lucile,  Greenfield  Wilson,  Mary  Corinne,  Indianapolis 

Waltz,  Gertrude  Esther,  New  Palestine         Winders,  Ruby  Mae,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Wamsley,  Gladys,  Indianapolis  Wise,   Ruth  Winslow,   Indianapolis 

Wamsley,  John  Lewis,   Indianapolis  *Witham,  Julian  Osborn,  Indianapolis 

*Ward,  Philmer  John,  Batesville  Wolfe,  Floyd  Thomas,  Carlisle 

Ware,  Clarence,  Greenfield  Wolfe,    Guy   Elliott,    Carlisle 

Warren,  Constance  Louise,  Indianapolis       Wolfolk,  Mercy   Dilora,  Carlisle 
Watkins,  Maurine  Dallas,  Indianapolis  Wood,  Ashton  Cook,  Indianapolis 

Weaver,  Elizabeth,   Indianapolis  Wood,  Josephine  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 

Weaver,  Frances  Marian,  Pittsboro  Wood,  Lewis  John,  Indianapolis 

•Weaver,  Robert  Barton,  Goshen  Wooddell,  Grace,  Indianapolis 

Webb,  Marian  Deer,  Indianapolis  *Woodruff,  Harold  C,  Indianapolis 
Webber,  Gladys  Lee,  Kentland  Woods,  Merrill  Jay,  Indianapolis 

Wehner,   Marian   Marguerite,   Indianapolis  Woods,  Vera  Mary,  Trafalgar 
Welborn,  Lundy  Earl,  Willow  Branch         WooUing,  Josephine  LeTellier,  Indianapolis 
Welch,   Anita   Allegra,    Indianapolis  Worley,  Sarah  Endora,  Cicero 

*Welker,  Fred  Bon,  Huntington  ^Wortman,  Lawrence  Goodwin,  Morristown 

Wells,  Mable  Gertrude,  Thorntown  *Wright,  Barton   Miller,   Indianapolis 

*Whitaker,  John  Andrew,  Bluffton  Wright,  Emily  Lucile,  Indianapolis 

Whitehead,  Jean   Elizabeth,   Indianapolis  *Wright,  Hugh  Milton,  Edwardsport 

'Whiteside,  Robert  Raymond,  Odon  *Wright,  Kenneth   Greenfield,  Chicago,  111. 
Whitmore,  Anna  M.,  HagerstoWn,  Md.       Wright,  Mabelle,  Indianapolis 

•Wicker,   Gerald  Floyd,  Morristown  Wright,  Mary  Jane,  Indianapolis 

Wildasin,  Pearl  Dolores,  Kentland  *Wyatt,   Dewey   Otis,   Bridgeport 

•Wiles.  Albert  Donald,  Indianapolis  *Wylie,  Charles  Bremner,  Indianapolis 
Williams,  Arthur  L.,  Indianapolis  Yarling,   Maurice  Bass,  Shelby ville 

•Williams,  Lawrence  Lefforge,  Wabash  Yeagley,   Margaret  Alice,   Indianapolis 

Williams,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis  Young,   Harriet  Elizabeth,  Bethany,  Neb, 

Williams,   Rufus  James,   Indianapolis  *Yovan,  Mark,  Serbia 
Wilson,  Charlotte  E.,  Indianapolis  Yutzy,    Viberta,   Lebanon 

Wilson,  Dorothy,  Paonia,  Colo.  *Zink,   Frank  Joseph,   Indianapolis 

•Wilson,  Frank  Edgar,  Brownsburg 
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SUMMARY 

1919       1918 

Graduate  Students  24  IS 

Undergraduate  Students  706 

Special  Students  

Teachers'   College  Study  Department 178 

Summer  Session  ^2 

Teachers'  Normal   Course 17 


Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 24 


I 


419 
3 

238 
80 
14 


Total 987        769 

13 


963         756 
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Pase 

Dramatic   Club   1 

Economics,  Courses  in 4 

Education,  Courses  in 45 

Eligibility    Rules 16 

English,   Courses   in 42 

Examinations   34 

Expenses   19 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

COLLEGE  OF  MISSIONS 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  M.  A.,  President. 

The  aim  of  the  College  of  Missions  is  to  provide,  as  far  as  lies  within 
thJoor  of  a  single  institution,  such  instruction,  practice,  and  tnsp.ra^ 
ton  as  will  meet  fhe  present-day  re,uirentents  in  the  speca^  educa  on 
„f  missionaries  for  both  the  home  and  the  foreign  fields.  The  College 
jelHo  en^and  to  prepare  for  the  various  forms  of  mrss.onary  work. 

INDIANA  LAW  SCHOOL 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior.    All  the 
tnfTh    State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts 

the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapolis. 

INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

FREDERIC  RICH  HENSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the  pur 

The  ^^^I'^'l'^^^        ^^^^^,  ,f  Meridian  and  North  streets,  centrall: 

pose,  on  the  souttiwesL  coruc  growth  o 

North  street,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1920 

June  21  Monday Registration. 

June  22  Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

Aug.    12,    13,    14...  Thurs.,    Fri.,    Sat Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Session. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Sept.   14,   15 Tuesday,  Wednesday Registration. 

Sept.    16   Thursday,  8:00  A.  M....  Instruction    Begins. 

Sept.    27   Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

^ct.    13    Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 

^'ov.    20    Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

-'^'ov-    25    Thursday Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

^ec.  6  Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

^ec.  18  Saturday,   4:00   P.   M.  Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

Jan-   4,    1921    Tuesday,    8:00   A.    M...Christmas  Vacation  Ends. 

J^"-    ^2    Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 

Jan.    25,    26,    27,    28,    29...Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat Examinations. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

^^b.  7 Monday     Founder's  Day. 

Feb.  8  Tuesday Registration.       * 

f"eb.  9  Wednesday,  8:00  A.  M.  Instruction  Begins. 

P^b.  21   Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

^^^-  22   Tuesday     Washington's   Birthday   Holiday. 

^^^'■'^h  24  Thursday,  4:00  P.  M.... Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

^^^^^^  29   Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M Easter  Vacation  Ends. 

■^P"'   2   Saturday Mid-Semester  Report. 

^P"'    ^^    Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 

^^^y  ^°  Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

June  8,  9,   10,   11,    14.... Wed.,  Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Tues Examinations. 

••""^    ^2    Sunday,  4:00  P.  M Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

^""^    ^^    Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day 

•^""^    ^^    Thursday,  10:00  A.  M..Sixty-Sixth   Annual   Commencement 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

W.   H.   BOOK Columbus 

HILTON  U.  BROWN nd.anapohs 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER "'/"'! 

SCOT  BUTLER ■ Ind^napoUs 

JOHN  K  CANADAV ..■■An  -on 

TAMES  L.  CLARK ^  ^.  ,. 

PERRY   H.   CLIFFORD i"TZl 

GEORGE  B.  DAVIS Nor  h  Salem 

THOMAS  W.  GRAFTON I^l^-^''^ 

MARSHALL  HACKER 7?    "J,! 

THOMAS   C.   HOWE... rl^Z 

WILLIAM   G.  IRWIN v/        I 

H— JAMESON ■::'^:^Z^ 

S^h^ZSerz:::::::::::::::::::: .coiu... 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT Indianapohs 

GEORGE  F.   QUICK 1"*-^ 

MARSHAL  T.REEVES ■  C— ^ 

GIRNIE  L.  REEVES ^  ^.  ,. 

MERLE    SIDENER ^^^^^^ 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

HILTON  U.  BROWN.... .President 

?rANT  FY  SELLICK  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

ShN  W    SrTON.:: Financial  secretary 

Executive  Committee. 

James  L.  Clark,  Chairman. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  William  G.  Irwin,  Merle  Sidener, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Perry  H.  Clifpord,  George  F.  Quick, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 


COMMITTEES 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate. 

Henry  Jameson,  James  L.  Cl.^k,  Thomas  C.  Howe, 
George  F.  Quick. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets. 

Perry  H.  Clifford,  Chauncy  Butler,  George  B.  Davis, 
John  E.  Canaday. 

Faculty,  Salaries,  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Merle  Sidener,  Allan  B.  PnttPUTX, 

Hllton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
Marshall  Hacker,  John  M.  Judah,  James  L.  Clark. 

College  Residence. 

GiRNiE    L.    Reeves,    George    B.    Davis,    John    H.    Frazee,    Marshall 

Hacker. 

Endowment. 

Marshal  T.  Reeves,  James  L.  Clark,  George  F.  Quick, 
Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  John  E.  Canaday. 

Equipment . 

GiRNiE  L.  Reeves.  W.  H.  Book,  Chauncy  Butler, 
Thomas  W.  Grafton. 

Ministerial. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Allan  B.  Philputt,  James  L.  Clark, 
Zach  T.  Sweeney,  Thomas  C.  Howe. 


FACULTY 

TWnMAS  CARR  HOWE,  Ph.  D.,  President.     (30  Audubon  Place.) 
^""^pfs  Mr  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  iM..  .893;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Un.versr.y, 

1897;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1899. 
SCOT   BUTLER,  A.   M.,   LL.   D..   Professor   of   Latin   Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.     (1^4  Downey  Avenue  )  ,„„.,  ^L.  D.. 

A    B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868,  A.  M.,  »«., 
Butler  College,  1896. 
HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

^^^'rK.^r«ZUe,  1880;  Ph.  B.,  Freihur.  Baden,  1896. 
TABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

'''  i°t  Blrnfc^ol^S;  A.  M.,  Bntler  College,  1898;  B.  D.,  Hanover 

College,  1914. 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

^'"^A^^rDra^e^UnWeLity,    1893;    A.    M.,  m..    1895;    M.   S.,  University  o, 
Kansas,  1904. 
CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M     Catharine  MerrUl  Pro- 
feS?  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue. 

I.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883. 
JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
nr^B^ris  rge,rn.rc^-  Umverslty,  1903;  Ph.  a,  Uni- 
versity'of  Wisconsin,  1909. 
HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B     Professor  of  Latm  Language  and 
^        Literature.     (5319  Julian  Avenue.) 
A   B  ,  University  of  Michigan,  1900. 

Avenue.)  ^     .^.^     1903;   B.  D.,  Yale  Uni- 

^erfe,Y9^04fS"'D.VHa3'Uni'vtisi^,^9b6. 

ELIJAH   JORDAN,   Ph.   D.,   Professor    of    Philosophy.      (5348    JuUanj 
Avenue.)  g        S,^o„l  „f  philosophy,  Cornell 

Sni^ers^f  l"908yTh"!fru'S;sify  o^f'-biclgo,  19.1. 


FACULTY  7 

MILTON  D.  BAUMGARTNER,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrotig  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Librarian.     (27  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A:-^'  ^^ri'^'^/^'f'-,'^^  Kansas,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1913;  Librarian  Butler  College,   1920. 

JOHN  SMITH  HARRISON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English.     (5631  Uni- 
versity Avenue.) 

k.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1899;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1900;   Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1903. 

ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek.     (507   East 
Eleventh  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899. 

EVELYN  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English   (Demia  Butler  Chair 
of  English  Literature).     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1917. 

EARL  H.  C.  DAVIES;  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1910;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1911-  Ph  D  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1917.  •       •> 

WILMER  C.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History.  (48  North  Bolton 
Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1909- 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914;  Instructor  in  Department  of  European 
.af^V.k^^''',^^^^^  V^'y^'^'^y'  1917;  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  ibid., 
1917-'19;  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College,  1919. 

WILLIAM    LEEDS    RICHARDSON,   Ph.    D.,   Professor    of   Education, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1911:  Ph.  D.,  Universitv  of  Chicago  1919- 
Prolessor  of  f.ducation,  Butler  College,   1919.  '  ,        ' 

GLX)RGE    CHESTER   WISE,  A.M.,   Professor   of   French   and   Acting 
Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages. 

Ph.    B.,    State   University    of    Iowa,    1900;     A.    M.,    ibid.,    1902;    Professor    of 
l^rench  and  Acting  Head  of  Romance  Languages,   Butler  College,    1919. 

HARLAN  ORVILLE  PAGE,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physical   Culture  and 
Athletics. 

nf  ri^vY^^'I'ol?;  °.n  ^fe'^^^'^'    1910,    Assistant   Director  of  Athletics,   University 
iige     1920     ^^^°^^°=    Professor  of   Physical   Culture  and  Athletics,   Butler  Col 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Missionary  History 
and  Linguistics,  College  of  Missions.     (5444  University  Avenue.) 
A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;   A.  M.,  ibid.,  1902. 

FRED  ELMORE  LUMLEY,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
College  of  Missions.     (5354  Julian  Avenue.) 

^6n?-'R^'n'"vf'^^'-^^°^c  ^  }^'  ^^IcMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada, 
190/,   B.  D.,  \ale  Divinity  School,   1909;    Ph.   D.,  Yale  University,   1912. 
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rrkWM    PRAFTON    McGAVRAN,    A.    M.,    Professor    of    Comparative 
^Tension  fndTdia^  Languages;  College  of  Missions.     (3S7   Downey 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  I80I;   A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,   1911. 
WALLACE  C.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Missionary  Expan- 
sion      (5631  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B     Bethany  College,   18S6;    A.   M.,  »«..   1887;   B.  D.  Yale  Umvers,.y, 
1889. 
HARRY   BRETZ,  A.  M.,  Assistant   Professor   of   Romance  Languages. 

^'^'^^:Wil^";^;:n    Col..,    l..;    a.    B..   Unive.ity   o.   Chicago.    .OS; 
A.  M.',  ibid.,  1917. 
RAY  CLARENCE  FRIESNER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Botany. 
(71  North  Ritter  Avenue.) 

Botany,   Butler   College,    1919. 
T   GRIFFITH  WESENBERG,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

A    B     Univlity  of   Pennsylvania,    1910;    A.    M.,  ibid.,    1911;    Assistant   Pro- 
fessor'of  French,  Buder  College,  1919. 
CORINNE   WELLING,  A.  M.,  Assistant   Professor   of   EngUsh.     (3045 
Washington  Boulevard.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1912;  A.  M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1914. 

FRANK  STANLEY   SELLICK,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting.     (72 
Layman  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1916. 
MARIE  COUSIN,  Instructor  in  French.     (29  East  Pratt  Street.) 

Graduate  of  the  Academy  o?  Poitiers. 
KARL  STONE  MEANS,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Assistant  in 
Chemistry.     (4933  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B..  Butler  College,  1914;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1915. 
WINIFRED  NATALIE  SIEVER,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

(Apartment  14,  Audubon  Court.) 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University,   1918. 

JESSIE    CHRISTIAN    BROWN,    A.    M.,    Instructor    in    French.     (25 
South  Audubon  Road.) 

A    B.,  Butler  College,   1897;   A.  M.,  tlnd.,  1899. 
MARY    BROOKFIELD-LOWTHIAN,    A.    M.,    Ph.    M.,    Instructor   i 

^^^^'^^'-  .         ,  ,.^.  ,007.    Ph    B      ibid      1904;   Ph.   M..  ibid..  I90f 

S    B.,  University  of  Chicago,   1902,    1  h.  b.,  torn.,    ivu    , 

A.  M.   (Divinity)   ibid.,   1918. 


FACULTY  g 

^"S^^™ueO  '''''^^'  ^-  ""■'  '"'"''°^  '"  Mathematics.     (2524  Col- 
A.   B.,  Butler  College,    1917. 

'S'av™'  ^    '■'   J-   ^•'   ^-^-^^-   ^"    ^^^-^^^-    ^-34    Uni- 

"9lf:'£SSZ'^:'B&^'^d-^^.-"l,^^^  -    Chicago, 

LOUISE  MARGARUITE  SCHULMEYER,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu 
cation  for  Women.     (2007  Park  Avenue.)  ^-nysicai  l^du- 

Diploma,  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  1907. 

'  Woo*Tplfe?'^"'°^  ^^^'''  "^   ^■'  ^*^-^'--     ('"  East  Drive. 

A.  B.,  B^tler  College,  1915. 

Officers  of  the  Faculty 
THOMAS  C.  HOWE  p     . , 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Dp'.n '  nnH  v' p     !,  "^ 

HENRY  M.   GELSTON       '"  '"'  Vice-President 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON  j,'    •  i -^^aminer 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER  ^^T  ^f  ,f  ™^ 

SAR.4H  E.  COTTON  ^---Xurator   of  Muset:m 

NELLIE  A    HFSTF^ ^'''''^'''  '^  '^'  ^^^^^^^"^ 

^NELLIE  A.  HESTER Secretary  to  the  President 

•  Faculty  Committees 

Admission  Requirements. 
Professors   Bruner,   Putnam,   and    Gelston. 

Athletics. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Louis  J.  Morgan,  Alumni  Member. 

Auditing. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Mr.  Sellick. 

Chapel  Attendance. 
Professors  Baumgartner,  Asst.  Prof.  Friesner,  and  Miss  Siever. 
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Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Morro  and  Putnam. 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Bruner,   Baumgartner,   and   Wise. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Morro,   Harris,  and  Harrison. 

Graduate  Appointments. 
Professors  Putnam,  Harrison,  and  Miss  Butler. 

Graduate  Committee. 

Intercollegiate  Relations. 
Professors  Putnam,  Morro,  and  Johnson. 

Library. 
Professors  Baumgartner,  Harrison,  and  Jordan. 

Public  Occasions. 

^.T    Aqqt    Profs    Welling  and  Bretz, 
Professors  Graydon  and  Gelston,  Asst.  Profs,  w  j^ 

Schedule. 
professor   Johnson,  Assistant  Professors  Friesner  and  Bret^^ 

■Special  Studies. 
President  Howe,  Registrar,  Examiner,  and  Dean. 

Student  Affairs. 
president  HOWE,  professors  P.TNAM.  Geeston,  and  Gravdon. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature  m  1849.  This  charter  defines  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the 
institution  as  follows: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorporation 
are  hereby  declared  to  be:  to  establish,  found  and  build  up,  maintain 
sustain,  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the 
States  0  the  Northwest;  to  establish  in  said  institution  departments  or 
colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and 
professional  education;  to  educate  and  prepare  suitable  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  dis- 
carding as  uninspired  and  without  authority  all  writings,  formulas 
creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent  thereto;  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of  Indiana, 
and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855,  in  the  old  North- 
western Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now  College  avenue 
the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  opened  at  that 
time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irvington  a 
mburb  of  the  city,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the  College  classes  was 
3egun  m  the  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of  the 
restitution  was  changed  from  Northwestern  Christian  University  to 
Sutler  University,  February  28,  1877.  This  change  did  not  affect  any 
bartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to  the  property  or 
raduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been  determined  by  a  legis- 
itive  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to  desig- 
ate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the  only  part  of 
'e  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that  has  as  yet  been 
:a]ized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors  have  thought  best  to 
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concentrate  their  efforts.    The  legal  name  of  the  corporation,  however, 

'TtheT^rnS'election  of  Directors,  June  tV,  190P,  the  stocUholders  • 
voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  D---S  -«" 
MDetuatin.-      This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by  the 
Gene  al  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.    By  the  provis.ons 
^f  the  .ame™tafute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  retire    he 
1  k  o    the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  outstanding 
ok     Mo  e  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  mst.tuUon 
havL  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the  Directors  are  now  authorised 
to  tX  tMs  action  and  are  receiving  stock  assignments  for  th^  purpo  e. 
The  endowment  of  the  College  has  always  been  kept  well  mves  ed, 
vieTdL  an  Issured  income.    However,  the  institution  is  as  yet  msuffi- 
celitly  endowed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  .s  hoped 
that  L  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained  it  will 
prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

ships  have  been  estabhshed: 

1  The  teremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek.  ,  .      r,  aa 

2  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  endowed  by  Ovui 
Rntler  in  memory  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Demia  Butler.  ^  ^     „, 

3  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana.  ,  ,  MM 

4  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  m  part  a  gifi 

Enslish  in  Butler  College.  ^ 

J^ter:.?^;™tfi:^n^~--- 
"9"  -:z  rss^  ::t  rr:  z^^jz^^^sX 

ZZ  tte^bir  of  diving  young  people  who  ^j^^ 
asS^^ance,  and  of  pri.es  for  the  reward  and  encouragernen^  of  the  amb 
tious    or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  departments.     One 
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fund  of  $1000,  known  as  the  Arthur  Baxter  Fund,  has  been  established 
?fo,tf  p-*u  .",-,f  •  '"  °^  IndianapoMs.  Another  is  the  fund  of  the 
139th  F,eld  Artmery,  U.  S.  A,  of  $878.37,  given  to  the  college  under  the 
Arection  of  Colonel  Robert  L.  Moorhead,  primarily  for  the  use  of  mem- 

bers  of  this  army  unit. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 

teachers.  College  is  "accredited"  under  the  school  laws  of  1907 

for  classes.  A,  B,  and  C,  as  fixed  by  the  statute 

In  1919  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Butler  College  enlarged  the  college 
educational  facilities  by  the  addition  of  a  Department  of  Education 
The  courses  m  this  department  meet  the  requirements  for  class  A  B  and 
.teachers;  for  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
schools;  and  for  the  Vesey  Law  enacted  in  1919.  See  courses  in  Educa 
ion,  page  46. 

Seligious  The  purpose  of  the  founders,  expressed  in  their  act 

nnuence  of  incorporation,   was  to   establish   an   institution   of 

■arning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Chris- 
,an  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A  course  of  study  in 
he  English  Bible  is  available  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  All  students 
re  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exercises.  The  institution  has 
Iwjs  been  religious  in  spirit;  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always 

;utler  College  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons 
-lumni  holding  degrees  granted"  by  the  College  and  of  former 

-ssociation.  students  elected  to  membership  by  the  executive 
™mittee.    The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands 

an  executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers,  elected  in  June  by 
e  Association,  and  two  additional  members,  one  appointed  by  the 
■esident  of  the  College,  the  other  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
UerAlumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Association.     An  annual  fee 

^0.00  IS  expected  of  every  member,  and  to  those  paying  this  fee 
-  sent  all  alumm  publications.  The  regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs 
rmg  Commencement  week.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  Mr 
>  ert  A.  Bull,  '97,  president;  Vincent  G.  Clifford,  79,  first  vice-presi^ 
»t  Miss  Anna  K.  Murphy,  ',0,  second  vice-president  Stanley  SelS 
.treasurer;  Miss  Katharine  M.  Graydon,  '78,  secretary,  and  editor  o 
■  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The    Young    Mens    Christian    Association    and    the 

?ssoc^«ons  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  voluntary 
or  an  ation?  f  student^  and  instructors  for  the  promotion  o  rehgious 
culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  The  two  associations  hold 
meigs  every  week.  A  committee  from  each  of  these  association^ 
TurnSS  new  students  entering  college  with  information  in  regard  o 
rooms  etc,  and  in  general  renders  any  assistance  m  its  power  whch 
udents  who  are  strangers  in  Irvington  may  feel  inchned  to  seek^  Stu 
dents  who  are  church  members  are  eligible  to  active  membership  m  these 
associaTions  Students  not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  asso- 
date  members. 

rnlleee  A  weekly  paper,  The  Butler  Collegian,  is  published  in 

Sef  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler  College   to  g>^ 

the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.     It  is  edited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  College  classes.  j 

other  with  Rockford  College. 

Oratorical  Seven  colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  one,  co 

C  :rjs!  pose  the  Indiana  State  0—  ^o^^^^^^^^     ' 

rct^:f  tiHsstcStrenrr  sti:::^  "^fzJz. .. 

:^t    n       P    liXTy  contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  r, 
orations,     rre  ,  successful  contestant  m  the  St 

rtr:;"  tritat  of  mdlana  in  the  Interstate  contest,  co: 
posed  of  ten  Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in  1^ 

Sodety  holds    weekly    meetings    in    its    hal     at    the    Col^. 

ll  m  mbership  was  originally  confined  to  men,  but  later  women  1^ 
2o  been  admitted.    Members  are  admitted  by  election. 
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Biology  Club.  The  students  of  the  Biological  Department  have 
formed  a  club  which  is  open  to  all  interested  persons  in  the  College  The 
regular  meetings  are  devoted  chiefly  to  reviews  of  recent  biological  liter- 
ature, but  addresses  by  visiting  scientists  are  included  in  the  annual 
program.  The  club  endeavors,  each  year,  to  accumulate  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  the  summer  school  of  the 
Marme  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Ma^s  In  I918-'19  and 
m9-'20  the  Dramatic  Club  gave  plays  for  the  benefit   of  the  Biology 

The  Chemical  The  principal  object  of  this  organization  is  to  acquaint 
.^  "^-  .  ^^^  students  with  the  apphcation  of  chemistry  in  the 

industries.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  month,  are  addressed 
by  students  or  by  specialists  in  important  chemical  industries.  Social 
features  are  also  enjoyed.  All  present  or  former  students  of  chemistry 
are  considered  members  of  this  club. 

The  French  The  French  Circle  meets  bi-weekly  during  the  college 
Club.  year.    It  gives  its  members  opportunity  to  speak  French 

10  hear  lecturers  sent  to  Indianapolis  from  time  to  time  by  the  French 
Alhance,  and  to  share  in  the  circulating  library  of  French  books  estab- 
lished by  the  Alliance. 

The  Sandwich  The  men  of  the  College  interested  in  religious  work 
^^"''-      ^  ^'^  associated  in  the  "Sandwich  Club."     Social  meet- 

ings are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is  served,  business  attended  to 
!ind  a  prepared  program  rendered.    Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often 
)resent  at  these  meetings  to  address  students  on  the  various  phases  of. 
nurch  work. 

^he  Dramatic  Tryouts  for  membership  are  held  early  in  the  year  and 
.iub  students  qualifying  as  gifted  in  amateur  theatricals  are 

ligible  Several  dramas  are  presented  during  the  year,  especial  emphasis 
eing  placed  on  the  final  play  in  the  spring. 

Athletics  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  of 

:  utler  College  has  undergone  careful  reorganization  this  year  Inter- 
pllegiate  competition  is  being  held  in  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
ack,  and  tennis.  An  extensive  physical  culture  system  of  intramural 
^d  mass  athletics  for  every  one  is  to  be  inaugurated  for  both  men  and 
omen.     Irwin  Field,  the  new  gymnasium,  and  tennis   courts   provide 
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ample  facilities  for  the  students,  who  are  trair>ed  by  competent  instruc- 


tors. 


Participation  in  Student  Activities 


r':2r.f  r  =rn.;  -  "« r,j^ .—.  ■•■  "• 

College. 

-.:^::st^=f=^------r::^ 

— ti:t—  ;:r  ror:^o:;t:t r^^^^^^ ..  inter.. 

Xe  ColSLto— fhaT  chte  of  student  puhlications  and  r. 
o Jmends  to'the  Faculty  the  candidates  for  editor  and  manager  of  th^ 

^°rf:.lowin.  rule  in  -rd  -  *iMlit-Ppli.^^^ 

aes  except  athletics:     ^o  f  u^^^;^;  ^ ty  pu  Uc  (a)  «b 

Zl^VlZrZrCl^^^^.  ..eUain.  semester,  d 

who  is  delinquent  during  the  current  semester. 

Auditing  Accounts  :. 

The  accounts  of  all  student  organisations  ^^^^^^'^^l^^^^^ 
students  or  the  public  must  be  ^""nutted  to  E^  N.  if^     '  ^ 

of  the  Auditing  Committee,  once  a  year ;  and  oftener, 
committee. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  affords  unique  advantages  as  to  location 

for  a  college.  The  College  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis,  and  is 
reached  by  the  East  Washington  street  cars.  The  population  of  Irving- 
ton  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  thither  by  educational 
inducements.  This  gives  the  suburb  a  special  character  of  cultivation  and 
good  order,  while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding  college  life. 

Main  College  The  main  College  building  contains  recitation  rooms, 
Building.  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel, 

Uterary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and 
retiring  rooms.  It  is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Science  The  Science  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  mu- 

Hall.  seum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  the  biological 

laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  sciences 
of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  materials  have  been 
obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by  friends  of  the 
institution,  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while  a  considerable 
portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have  occupied  the 
chairs  in  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working 
library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and 
equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged  and 
well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 

Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,   by   the   liberality   of    the    late   Mr.    and   Mrs. 

Library.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 

Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of  1897.  The 
building  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled  with 
steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College  Library  at 
present  contains  about  15,000  volumes,  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive  files  of  valuable  govern- 
ment reports  and  documents. 
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By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library  Board,  . 
students  have  free  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than  220,900 
.  volumes      In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containmg  80,000  vol- 
umes and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students,  who  will  find 
it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications,  weeklies, 
monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  advantages 
of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all  classes  of  students 
in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  con- 
Observatory,  struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient 
use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  This  comfortable  home  for  young  women  students  is 

Residence  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the  reci- 

tation rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  The  rooms  con- 
tain only  necessary  furniture;  students  provide  their  own  bed  linen, 
towels,  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired.  A  resident 
Faculty  member  has  general  supervision  of  the  young  women  living  m 
the  Residence.  The  advantages  of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women 
at  lower  rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may 
be  obtained  in  private  residences.  Board  and  room  are  paid  for  by  the 
term  The  Residence  is  tnaintained  solely  for  the  accommodation  o 
young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  College,  must 
find  boarding  places  in  Irvington;  and  all  such  are  required  to  make 
their  home  there  unless  for  some  reason  special  permission  to  do  other- 
wise is  granted  by  the  President.    This  rule  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  givmg  detailed  in^ 
formation  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 
Gymnasium.  Ample  gymnasium  facilities  are  provided  for  the  bejj 
ginning  of  the  session  1920-'21.  One  of  the  barracks  constructed  for  th- 
S  A  T  C  has  been  remodeled  for  use  as  a  temporary  gymnasmi 
This 'is  well  equipped  and  is  of  sufficient  size  for  all  necessary  athletU 
activities.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  use  thi^ 
structure  until  other  plans  are  matured  for  a  permanent  and  modern 
gymnasium. 


EXPENSES  AND  SELF-SUPPORT 

The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
1  tation  a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent.  The  fees 
j  payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library,  and  mci- 
dentals,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to  16  hours, 
$62.50;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $35.00  per  semester.  Students  undertaking 
more  than  16  hours  will  pay  for  each  additional  hour  $4.00.  In  addition 
the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the  departments  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $7.50 
per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordinary  wear  on  ap- 
paratus. Students  are  required  to  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  injured. 
For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay 
in  registering  after  the  day  appointed  (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a 
fee  of  $1.00  is  charged;  the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For 
a  change  of  registration  after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued, 
a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00  is  charged. 
Graduation  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Bills  must  be  paid  within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 
credited  on  a  future  semester  or  refunded. 

Expenses  of        Following  are   estimates   of  yearly   expenses  for  the 
Residence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks : 

Lowest 

;^ees $125.00 

i^oom 30.00 

'Board 216.00 

^ooks 12.00 


Average 

Liberal 

$125.00 

$140.00 

45.00 

56.00 

216.00 

216.00 

18.00 

22.00 

$383.00  $404.00  $434.00 

The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room  are 
'ased  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where  rooms  may 

*The  price  of  table  board  is  subject  to  change  upon  one  week's  notice. 
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be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from  $15.00  to  $28.00  per 
semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $108  per  semester.  Room 
rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  begmmng  of  the 
semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room  is  vacated  before  the  end 
of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the  semester  are  payable  m  two  mstall- 
ments  in  advance.    No  reduction  is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  somewhat 
higher  rates.    Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  expenses  as  much 
as  possible  will  find  rooms  at  lower  rates,  with  facilities  for  mdependent 
housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  clubs. 
Aid  and  While  the  College  can  not  guarantee  employment  to 

Self-support.  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers  will 
gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securmg  profitable 
employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there  is  always  work 
to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  determmed,  and  self-reliant 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  earn  enough  to  meet  either  part  or 

all  of  his  expenses.  _ 

Ministerial  students  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self-support, 
owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from  which  railways 
and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance  which  depend 
upon  student  preaching. 
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Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  days 
appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar)  are  9  to  12  a.  m. 
and  2  to  4  p.  m.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attention,  applicants 
should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  designated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  They  will  then  receive, 
on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the  credits  granted.  On 
presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser  for  Freshmen,  they  will  be  assigned 
to  their  classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  their  adviser  for  as- 
signment to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay  until  the 
total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration,  unless  necessi- 
tated by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $1.00. 

Admission  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  may 

Requirements,  enter  by  certificate  or  by  examination.  Admission  by 
certificate  is  permitted  only  to  graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools 
of  Indiana  and  to  those  of  other  approved  preparatory  schools  elsewhere. 
Applicants  for  admission  by  examination  must  furnish  acceptable  evi- 
dence of  equivalent  preparation. 

Admission  .credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less  than  thirty- 
two  weeks  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per  week.  Two 
hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited  except  as  indicated 
hereafter. 

Fifteen  units,  as  specified  below,  are  required  for  admission  to  full 
Freshman  standing.  Of  this  number,  ten  are  prescribed  and  five  are 
elective.  Applicants  who  are  deficient,  either  in  the  number  of  units  or 
n  the  subjects  prescribed  for  entrance,  may  be  admitted  conditionally, 
f  the  deficiency  does  not  exceed  one  unit.  (See  Conditioned  Students, 
3.  25).  No  one  who  presents  fewer  than  fourteen  units  of  acceptable 
^ork  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  even  provisionally. 

Admission  by      Graduates   of  commissioned  high   schools   of  Indiana 
Certificate.  and  of  other  standard  secondary  schools  accredited  by 

jhe  North   Central  Association   of   Colleges  and   Secondary   Schools   are 
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admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  showing 
that  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements.  Graduates  of  such 
schools  who  present  fifteen  acceptable  units,  including  all  entrance  sub- 
jects, are  admitted  to  full  Freshman  standing.  Those  having  deficiencies 
within  the  limits  stated  above  may  enter  as  conditioned  students. 

Admission  by  Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  able  to  present 
Examination.  certificates  from  approved  preparatory  schools  must 
take  an  examination  (a)  at  Butler  College,  or  (b)  through  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  or  other  recognized  examining  agency  AU 
applicants  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  completed 
a  course  of  study  which  meets  the  entrance  requirements  both  as  to  time 

^""witf^h?  permission  of  the  Examiner  of  the  College,  graduates  of 
approved  schools  who  are  unabk  to  meet  all  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments by  certificate  may  take  an  examination  to  remove  deficiencies. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  week  preceding  the 
opening  of  each  semester.  In  all  cases  they  may  be  taken  only  by  special 
appointment. 

Credentials.  All  applicants  must  present  specific  statements  of  the 

work  done-not  simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  When 
preparatory  work  has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate  cer- 
tificates must  be  presented  from  each  school,  not  simply  from  the  la  t 
attended.  Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  apph- 
cation.  Certificates  upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted  must 
be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  done 
They  should  contain  detailed  statements,  not  only  of  the  time  spen 
in  each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  fo^ 
books  of  C^sar),  including  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  m  science, 
in  addition  to  classroom  periods. 

Summary  of  Entrance  Subjects 

Required:  . 

English   (Group  I) ^  ^^ 

Mathematics    (Group  II) ^  umis 

Foreign  Language    (Group  III) ^  "^.^^^^ 

History   (Group  IV) j  |^| 

Science    (Group   V) - 
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Elective: 

From  Groups  I- VI 5  units 

Total IS  units 

Description  of  Entrance  Subjects 

Group  I — English. 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  as 
taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a  fourth  year  of 
English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  Not  more  than  4  units 
will  be  accepted. 

Group  II — Mathematics. 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2  units)  includes  algebra  to 
quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit.)  Quadratic 
equations  (H  unit),  solid  geometry  (^  unit),  and  trigonometry  (i^  unit) 
will  be  credited  as  electives. 

Quadratic  equations  must  be  offered  by  students  who  wish  to  take 
Physics  (courses  2-6)   or  Mathematics  in  College. 

Group  III — Foreign  Language. 

At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at  least  2  of 

these  must  be  in  one  language.    After  1  unit  has  been  offered,  half-units 

may  be  accepted.     A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of  French  may  be  ac- 

I  cepted  if  the  quality  of  the  work  done  appears  to  warrant  it.    Not  more 

than  7H  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  requirement  of  3'  units,  the  candidate  will  be  excused  from 
one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College,  except  that  he  must 
take  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  foreign  language  in  College. 

Latin    1.     Beginning   course 1  unit 

Latin  2.     Caesar,  4  books 1  unit 

Latin  3.     Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  orations 

and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 

Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Greek  1.     Beginning  course  and  Anabasis,  Book  L...     ■■  unit 
Greek  2.     Anabasis   II-IV,   with   prose   composition, 

and  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I-II l  unit 
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Greek  3.    Plato,  Herodotus,  or  equivalent  authors..  1  unit 

German  1.  Beginning    course 1  unit 

German   2.  Second  year 1""^^ 

German  3.  Third  year 1  ^"^J 

French   1.     Beginning   course ^  ^^^}- 

French   2.     Second   year -• ■ ^  ^^^^ 

French    3.     Third   year 1  "^^| 

Spanish  1.     Beginning  course 1  ^^^^ 

Group  IV— History. 
•  One  unit  must  be  offered;  not  more  than  three  units  will  be  accepted 
from  this  group.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and  Economics 
unless  1  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 
Civics  taken  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  If  2  units  of  Histo^r 
are  offered,  /^  unit  must  be  European  History;  if  2/^  units  are  offered, 
1  unit  must  be  European  History. 

,    TT-  ^  1  unit 

General   History 

Ancient  History  - ^  «^     ^^! 

Medieval    History    ^/^  ^'^     1^^! 

Modern    History    V^^^'     1^"! 

English   History 'j^'  ^^! 

.          TT-  .                                                          V2  or  1  unit 

American    History    /^ 

^.   .                                                                        y2  or  1  unit 

Civics    ^  T/       •+ 

yi  unit 

Economics    

Group  V— Science. 
One  unit  is  required;  three  additional  units  will  be  accepted. 

a.  Required  {one  unit  from  the  following) :  ^  ^^_^ 

^^y''''    1  ^t 

Chemistry  ^  ^^.^ 

^«^^^y ;     1  unit 

Zoology  

b.  Elective:  .         .  ^.. 

,  -r^-  1  Vo  or     I  unit 

General  Biology  /  ^^     ^  ^^.^ 

Physiography    / 

Botany   ^^ 
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^«°^°sy - V2  or     1  unit 

P^y^^«^«gy  - %  unit 

^^«^«gy    - y.  or     1  unit 

Group  VI— Wholly  Elective. 

Three  units  of  commercial,  vocational,  and  cultural  subjects  usually 
taught  m  commissioned  high  schools  will  be  accepted,  but  not  less 
than  V2  unit  nor  more  than  2  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  subject. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  the  number  of  units  or  in 

Students.  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission,  he  must  arrange, 

with  the  approval  of  his  advisers,  a  program  of  study  that  will  enable  him 
to  remove  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible.  » Requited  subjects  must  be 
taken  first  and  precedence  given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may 
be  offered  in  lieu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  such  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  offered 
by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered  Jby  the  College  a 
sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered  for  entrance  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  semester  hours  of  college  work  will 
be  accepted  as  equivalent  lo  1  unit  of  preparatory  work.  If  the  condi- 
tioned student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  the  College  offers  no  in- 
struction, such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  under  approved  tutors  or  in 
1  high  school  of  Indianapolis.  They  should  be  made  up  within  one  year 
ifter  matriculation  in  Butler. 

Advanced  Students   who    present   work    of   an    advanced   grade 

standing  which  has  been  done  in  a  secondary  school  after  the 

from  Second-  completion  of  all  work  necessary  for  graduation  and 
iry  Schools.  which  is  not  needed  for  college  entrance,  may  receive 
ollege  credit  for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  one  year 
iter  entering  College.  The  following  limitations  will,  however,  be  ob- 
erved  : 

1.  In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than  6  hours 
f  college  work. 

2.  Where  3  units  from  Group  IV  (History)  have  been  presented 
or  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
tiat  group. 

'     Where  4  units  from  Group  V  (Science)   have  been  presented  for 
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entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in  that 

^'^r^No  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited  on 
the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 

5.    Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtamed,  and 
to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case : 

English  3  hours  Mathematics   3  hours 

Latin  6  hours  Physics   6  hours 

Greek  ■  ■  6  hours  Chemistry    6  hours 

German    6  hours  Botany  6  hours 

French  6  hours  Physiology  3  hours 

Spanish  6  hours  History    6  hours 

Advanced  Students'  coming   from   other   colleges   or   universities 

Standing  may    receive    advanced    standing    upon    presentation 

from  Other  of   certificates   of  the  work   they   have   done.     It  is 

Colleges.  highly    important    that    these   statements   be    sent   in 

three  weeks  before  the  beginnmg  of  the  semester.  They  must  mclude: 
(a)  A  statement  of  the  work  done  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  require- 
ments.  This  statement  must  come  directly  from  ^e^hool  where  th 
work  was  done,  (b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the  College  credits  that 
have  been  earned.  Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied 
ground  covered,  number  of  weeks,  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
ner  week  In  case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance 
[Tquirements  are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number 
of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must  be  mad* 
to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It  ^s  d^sirab- 
that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their  stateme 
of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No  student  rom 
other  college  will  he  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  n 
honorable  dismissal. 

Special  The  College  discourages  persons  entering  as  special  sin 

'    Students.  dents.    Such  students  may,  however,  be  accepted  ti« 

der  the  following  conditions : 

1  They  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age;  they  must  present  e^ 
dence  of  reasonable  proficiency  in  English;  they  must  recevve  the  p^ 
mission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  they  propose  to  take,  and 
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of  the  committee  on  special  studies.     A  certificate  of  age  must  accom- 
pany, the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  attendance  and  to  amount  and  quality  of  work 
performed.  The  faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student 
of  his  privileges  if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 

3.  No  special  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  college  in  any  inter- 
:ollegiate  contest.    (See  page  16.) 

Preprofessional  Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  courses  in 
..ourses.  medicine,  engineering,  and  allied  sciences  may  take  at 

Butler  College  many  courses  which  will  prepare  them  for  their  future 
vork.  Such  students  should  declare  their  intentions  on  entering  Butler 
.ollege,  and  should  consult  the  instructors  whose  courses  are  more  imme- 
liately  applicable  in  the  scientific  professions.  Under  certain  conditions  a 
andidate  for  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  in  Butler  College  may  be  permitted  to  take  the 
/ork  of  his  senior  year  in  a  professional  school.  (See  page  30.)  Students 
>ho  take  their  premedical  courses  at  Butler  College  should  take  Chem- 
itry  1  and  2,  and  Biology  1  and  2  in  their  Freshman  year,  in  order 
3  avoid  conflicts  in  later  years.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
remedical  studies  in  two  years  should  follow  the  program  given  below 
Vith  the  approval  of  the  English  department,  such  students  may  be  ex- 
ised  from  a  part  of  English  literature.  All  premedical  students  are 
squired  to  take  English  composition. 

Two-Year  Premedical  Course. 
First    Year. 
I  Semester.  H  Semester 

Zoology    (5)  Zoology  (5) 

Chemistry  (5)  Chemistry   (5) 

Foreign  Language  (5)  Foreign  Language  (5) 

Second   Year. 
Physics   (3)  Physics*  (5) 

Organic  Chemistry  (5)  Organic  Chemistry  (3. 

Foreign  Language  (5)  Embryology  (5) 

English   (3)  ^  English   (3) 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  21),  there  are  required  for 
graduation  120  hours  of  class  instruction  with  an  equal  number  of  grade 
points  and  8  hours  of  physical  training.  An  hour  signifies  one  recitation 
.a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  2  to  3  hours  in  the  laboratory 
are  equivalent  to  1  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Students  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of  15  or  16 
hours  each  semester.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours  without 
the  consent  of  the  president  and  adviser.  Freshmen  may  not  take  more 
than  6  hours  and  two  courses,  and  Sophomores  not  more  than  8  hours 
and  two  courses,  in  one  department  during  one  semester.  If  a  students 
average  grade  for  the  semester  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high 
as  B  he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if  his  gra^ 
shall'  have  been  as  high  as  A  in  one-half  of  his  hours  and  B  m  t 
remainder,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case  may  he  t£ 
more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester.  For  each  additioi 
hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $4.00  is  charged.  These  restrictions  do  not  applj 
to  courses  in  physical  training.    All  work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  dor- 

in  class.  ,    ,         <•   a  <.      «; 

The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees.  Bachelor  of  Arts  an^ 

Bachelor  of  Science. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Of  the  120  hours  required  for  graduation,  42  are  more  or  less  definit 
prescribed  and  78  are  elective  under  the  following  conditions: 

I.    English. 

Ten  hours  are  required.    In  all  normal  cases  this  must  be  taken  m 

Freshman  year.    Any  student  who  enters  with  advanced  standing  beyoi 

the  Freshman  year  may  be  exempted  from  the  requirement  m  Englis 

provided  he  has  credit  for  not  less  than  6  hours   of  college  work^j 

^^^  '  II.    Foreign  Language. 

The  minimum  required  work  in  high  school  and  college  is  five  y( 
but  at  least  6  hours  in  college  must  be  taken  by  every  student.    Th( 
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who  enter  with  3  units  are  required  to  take  20  hours.  Those  who  enter 
mih  less  than  3  units  are  required  to  take  6  additional  hours  in  college 
or  each  unit  of  deficiency.  For  every  entrance  unit  offered  in  ^excess  of 
{  units,  6  hours  may  be  deducted  from  the  20  hours  required  in  college 
rhe  total  required  work  for  both  entrance  and  college  must  not  be  di- 
•ided  between  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must 
'■■  m;ie  a.  least  three  years  in  some  one  language. 

'III.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 
t^hysics,  Chem.slry,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology.) 
i -n  hours  are  required.  If  no  laboratory  science  (Group  Va)  is  of- 
-red  lor  entrance,  20  hours  of  laboratory  science  must  be  taken  in  two 
ifferenc  subjects,  10  hours  in  each  subject.  If  l  unit  of  laboratory 
•en  e  .  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  laboratory  science  must  be 
iken  .n  a  subject  noL  offered  for  admission.  If  2  or  more  units  of 
iboralory  science  are  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  Mathematics,  or 
lence  (with  or  without  laboratory  work),  must  be  taken  not  later 
lan  the  Junior  year.  L  Chemistry  is  offered  for  admission.  Chemistry 
and  2  (8  hours'  credit)  may  be  taken  to  meet  this  requirement. 

IV,  Social  Science. 

{Philosophy,  Educaion,  History,  Biblical  Literature,  Sociology, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science.) 
Sixteen  hours  are  required. 

V.  Major  Subject. 

'  At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40  hours  in 
,)sely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours  must  be  taken 
I  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects  approved  by  that 
partment. 

VI.    Elective  Subjects. 
:Any  student   who   has  satisfied  the  requirements   enumerated  above 
ly  freely  elect  the  remaining  hours  from  any   courses  which   count 
svard  the  A.  B.  degree,  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

2.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  requirements) 
11  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  credited  with 
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90  hours:   Greek  1,  2;  German  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  Spanish  1,  2;  English   ^ 

1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2.  .  ,     ,         i  •  j 

3.    All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser,  and 

subject  to  his  approval. 

VII.    Students  from  Other  Colleges. 
Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take  at 
least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receivmg  the  ! 

degree. 

VIII.     Standard  of  Work. 

The  following  rule  will  remain  in  full  force  until  September  14,  1920: 
At  least  three-fifths  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit  offered  for  gradua- 
tion  must  be  of  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  or  above.  After  the  date  men- 
tioned,  the  rank  and  grade  of  students  will  be  determmed  by  the  grade 
point  system  described  on  page  32. 

Upon   the   satisfactory   completion   of   the   aggregate   requirements   a 
here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee   (see  page  19)    the 
studermly  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

REQUmEMENTS   FOR   THE   DEGREE  OF   BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  to 
the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  student's  major  subject  murt 
be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  five  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  mtte 
preparatory  and  college  course.,  of  which  at  least  two  years  mus  be  m 
German  and  two  in  French.     It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  Latin  b. 

""rtu  other   respects   the   candidate   for  the    degree   of  Bachelor  ol 
ScLnce  murconform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  o: 

Arts 

Degrees  After  One  Ye.ar  of  Profession.^l  Study. 

Candidates  for  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  may  be  ^ 
mitted  to  spend  their  Senior  year  in  an  approved  school  o  medic^ 
Uw!  oVengineering,  and  may  receive  a  degree  from  Butler  College  un* 
the  following  conditions: 

All  prescribed  subjects  and  all  group  requirements  of  Butler  Lolie 
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>r  the  Bachelor  degree  must  be  completed  before  the  student  enters  the 

•ofessional  school. 

At  least  90  hours,  with  an  equal  number  of  grade  points,  must  be 

quired  in  Butler  College. 

All  requirements  regarding  the  major  subject  must  be  complied  with 

;fore  the  Bachelor  degree  is  granted. 

A  certificate  must  be  presented  from  the  professional  school  showing 

at  the  student  has  earned  a  number  of  credits  equivalent  in  hours  and 

ade  points  to  the  omitted  work  of  the  Senior  year  in  Butler  College. 

The  work  of  students  taking  combination  courses  will  be  under  the 

pervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the  faculty. 

Examinations 

Regular  class  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  every  semester 
iecial  examinations  are  held  each  semester  as  announced  in  the  calendar^ 
;?e  3.  With  the  consent  of  the  instructors,  special  examinations  may 
:  taken:     (a)   By  conditioned  students;    (b)    by  those  who  were  un- 

ndably  absent  from,  the  regular  class  examinations;  (c)  by  students 
,0  desire  to  obtain  College  credit  for  postgraduate  work  done  in  high 
i  ool  or  for  work  of  similar  grade  in  other  institutions. 

^  student  who  receives  a  passing  final  grade  in  any  course  cannot  take 
lecond  or  special  examination  to  raise  his  grade. 

'or  the  privilege  of  taking  a  special  examination  a  student  must  pay 
'the  Secretary  of  the  College  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  subject  in  which 
lexammation  is  taken.  In  any  case,  however,  the  total  charge  for 
VI  exammations  will  not  exceed  $5.00  in  any  semester.  All  examina- 
11  fees  are  turned  in  to  the  library  fund. 

Grades  and  Grade  Points 

(1)  The  System  of  Grading. 
ccasional  tests  and  a  mid-semester  grade  keep  the  student  informed 
^0  the  kmd  of  work  he  is  doing.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  he  re- 
tes  m  each  course  a  final  grade,  which  is  determined  by  the  class 
re,  exammation  grade,  and  the  number  of  absences  in  excess  of  al- 
>  !d  cuts. 

I  grades  are  recorded  by  letters,  as  indicated  below. 
.)r  convenience  in  determining  the  rank  and  the  grade  of  scholar- 
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ship  of  a  student,  a  system  of  grade  points  has  been  adopted  to  take 
effect  September,  1920.     The  complete  system  of  grading  is  as  follows: 
A  (90  plus)— 3  grade  points  for  each  hour  of  credit. 
B   (80-89)— 2  grade  points  for  each  hour  of  credit. 
Q  (70-79)— 1  grade  point     for  each  hour  of  credit. 
D  (60  -  69)— Passed,  without  grade  points. 
E  (55  -  59)— Condition. 
F    (below  55)— Failure. 

I  (incomplete)-Indicates  work  of  satisfactory   grad^  but  not   com- 
plete in  all  details. 
(2)     Requirements  for  Graduation;  Senior,  and  Junior  Standing 
120  hours  and  120  grade  points  are  required  for  graduation. 
90  hours  and    90  grade  points  for  full  Senior  standmg. 
60  hours  and    60  grade  points  for  full  Junior  standmg. 
Provisional  Junior  standing  is  given  to  students  who  have  not  fewei 
than  56  hours  and  56  grade  points;  provisional  Senior  standmg,  to  thos. 
who  have  not  fewer  than  88  hours  and  88  grade  pomts. 


1 


H 


Absences 

(1)     Absences  Without  Penalty. 
A  certain  number  of  cuts,  sufficient  to  cover  necessary  absences  undc 
ordinary   conditions,   may   be   taken   without   penalty.     The   maximui 
number  of  such  allowed  absences  is  three  in  a  five-hour  course,  two  in 
three-hour  course,  and  one  in  a  two-hour  course. 

Students  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
other  intercollegiate  activities,  are  excused  for  absences  made  necessai 
by  such  participation. 

(2)  Penalties  for  Excessive  Absence. 
For  absences  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  in  any  course,  eith 
the  final  grade  or  the  amount  of  credit  may  be  reduced  in  that  cou« 
For  a  limited  number  of  absences  the  final  grade  is  reduced  one  p 
cent  for  each  absence,  but  in  case  of  prolonged  absence,  the  amount 
credit  may  be  reduced  by  agreement  between  the  instructor  and 
Dean     A  reduction  of  less  than  one  hour  win  not  be  made. 


f 
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Deficiencies 

In  order  to  maintain  his  class  standing,  a  student  must  obtain  an 
average  credit  of  fifteen  hours  each  semester,  with  an  equal  number  of 
grade  points.  If  he  acquires  credit  for  work  below  C,  he  receives  no 
grade  points,  but  the  loss  of  these  may  be  balanced  by  higher  grades 
(B  or  above)  in  other  courses.  Failure  to  maintain  his  standing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  course  can  be  made  good  by  better  work  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course,  or  by  additional  hours,  but  a  student  who  fails  to 
earn  the  required  number  of  grade  points  is  ineligible  for  graduation. 

A  condition  may  be  removed  by  special  examination,  but  the  final 
grade  will  be  merely  passed,  or  not  passed,  and  no  grade  points  will  be 
?iven.     A  condition  not  removed  within  one  year  becomes  a  failure. 

A  final  grade,  F,  is  a  failure,  and  credit  can  be  obtained  only  by  repe- 
:ition  of  the  course. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  the  regular  examination  is  marked  I 
(incomplete)  or  F  (failure),  according  to  the  grade  of  his  work.  An 
ncomplete  becomes  a  failure,  in  any  case,  unless  it  is  removed  by  special 
examination  within  one  semester. 

Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations,  a 

Reports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  stu- 

dent is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnestly 
•equested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  registrar 
)f  any  failure  to  receive  it.    These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

I  Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 

Students.  Master   of   Science   on   apphcants   holding   the    corre- 

ponding  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate 
vork  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that  such 
vork  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree 
.t  this  College.  Apphcants  who  have  not  completed  the  necessary 
imount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  the  required 
:ourses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  and  elective  courses 
sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candi- 
lacy  for  the  advanced  degree. 
No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
Uowed  to  count  toward  fulfilhng  the  requirements  of  a  graduate  course; 
)Ut  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the  close  of 
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the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  without  waiting 
for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  students  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  regulations  as  undergraduate  students.  In  all 
cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  Committee  on  Grad- 
uate Studies,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must 
first  be  submitted. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least  one 
year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects  in  which 
a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study.  This  year  must 
be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direction  of  the  College,  but 
.the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  proficiency  in  his  chosen  sub- 
ject of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis,  and  examination,  and  the  degree 
is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed  period  of  work. 

The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to  candidac/ 
for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done  for  hift 
baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  IS  he  must  have 
selected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study  for  the  year, 
approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee.  J 

2.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  sud| 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  his 
major  studies;  and  his  ability  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  examination 
before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

3.  The  applicant  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  which  shall 
be  advanced  consecutive  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study.  A  mini- 
mum grade  of  70.  is  required  for  all  graduate  work.  This  work  may 
consist  (1)  of  subjects  assigned  to  the  individual  applicants,  and  (2) 
of  lines  of  study  selected  from  advanced  undergraduate  work.  It  shall 
not  include  any  of  the  following:  (a)  Required  undergraduate  work; 
(b)  five-hour  courses  which  have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to  under- 
graduates who  are  credited  with  90  hours  (see  page  29)  ;  (c)  courses  of 
a  professional  character  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  or  else- 
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/here.     Not  more  than  15  hours'  work  credited  toward  the  degree  of 
»achelor  of  Divinity  can  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation  and 
f  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on  a  subject 
hosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  of  this  thesis 
lUst  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  and  approved 
y  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
egree  is  expected  to  be  conferred.  The  thesis  must  be  finished  and  sub- 
litted  in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.  If  accepted,  a  typewritten  copy, 
pon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must  be  deposited  in  the 
'ollege  Library  by  June  1. 

5.  The  applicant  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
if  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced,  for  oral 
kamination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his  thesis.  This 
I  lamination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  pro- 
jssor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other  professors. 

An  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete  30 
I  ours  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.  These  30  hours  must 
e  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours  in  one  and 
3  in  the  other.  A  student  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must 
ilfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  this 
jistitution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
tdence.  Any  one  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  an- 
-her  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may  become  a  candidate  for  the 
^gree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  that  de- 
:ee.  In  all  other  respects  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
:ience  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

e  page  70. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least  five 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday.  | 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1920-'21.  I 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  II. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5). 

Three-hour    courses   meet    Tuesday,    Thursday,    and    Saturday:      (3) 

T.  Th.  S. 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:     (2)  W.  F. 

LATIN  0 

Professor  Gelston. 
In  advanced  courses  different  authors  and  works  will  be  studied  in  al- 
ternate years,  in  order  to  afford  the  student  a  broad  field  of  study. 
Students  offering  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  should  elect 

Latin  1  and  2. 

Courses 

A.  Elementary  Latin:     A  course  for  beginners.  I  (5)  1 

B.  Caesar:    The  Gallic  War.     Prerequisite,  Latin  A.  II  (5)   1:30 
Satisfactory  completion  of  A  and  B  will  admit  to  C  and  D. 

C.  Cicero:     Select  Orations. 
Either  A  or  C  will  be  given  but  not  both.     Students  should  seek 
consultation  before  registering  for  either  A  or  C. 

D.  Vergil:     y^neid. 

1.  Cicero:  De  Senectute;  and  Livy:  Selections.  Grammar  revie\*^. 
Writing  Latin  once  a  week.  Study  of  the  legends  of  Rome  in  re- 
lation to  history.  Minimum  prerequisite,  three  units  of  entrance 
Latin  or  equivalent.  I  (^^  ^-^ 

2.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes;  Catullus:  Selections.  Reading  ant 
interpretation.  II  (S)  9:0( 
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3a.  Roman  Comedy  :  The  Captives,  one  other  play,  and  selections  of 
Plautus  to  be  read  rapidly.     Study  of  the  Roman  theater. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*3b.  The  Architecture  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome,  as  shown 
by  the  Forum,  imperial  palaces,  etc.  Lectures  with  stereopticon, 
recitations,  and  reports.     Open  to  all  students. 

I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

4a.  Rapid  reading  course;  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
reading  easily  with  accuracy.  Selections  from  representative  authors 
from  Sallust  to  Pliny.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

*4b.  History  of  Latin  Literature:  Textbook  and  lectures.  English 
translations.  Photographs  of  Italy  and  other  illustrative  material 
are  used.  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

*Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required  in  3b  and  4b. 

The  prerequisites  of  the  following  courses  are  Latin  1,  2,  3a,  4a,  or 
an  equivalent: 

[11.  Lucretius:    De  Rerum  Natura,  I,  III,  and  V.] 

[12.  Vergil:    -^neid  VII-XII;  selections  from  the  Georgics.] 

17.    Advanced    reading    course    from    Cicero's    Tusculan    Disputations. 
I         Study  of  Roman  Thought.  I  (3)   T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

§18.    Advanced   course;   Juvenal,  selected  satires,   and   Martial.     Study 
P         of  Roman  society  under  the  Empire.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

GREEK 

Professor  Weaver. 


In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work  toward  apprecia- 
ion  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  elementary  course  the  students 
:over  rapidly  the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  extended  period 
n  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit  in 
me  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have  the 
value  of  3  hours  each. 
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Courses 

1  2    Elementary    Greek:     White's    First    Greek    Book.      Xenophon's 
'    ■  Anabasis.  I'  "  (^)   ^^^^O 

3,4.  Homer:     Iliad.     Mythology  and  Mycenasn  Archaeology. 

Plato:   Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.   Sight  reading.  ^   ^^  ^^ 

5  6    Greek  Tragedy:    The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  tragedy 

considered  and   special  study  made   of   several   selected   tragedies. 

Study   of  the   Greek   theater.  Prerequisite,   Greek    1   to   5   or  an 

equivalent.  I,  11(3)  T.  Th.  S.  11 :30 

[7,8.  Greek  Mythology  and  Art.] 
[10.  Modern  Greek.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Greek.    See  page  73.  I  (3)  ^'^ 
PRorEssoR  Morro. 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation.    See  page  74.  H  (3)  9:00 
Professor  Morro. 

GERMAN 

Proeessor  Baumgartner. 

The  object  of  the  first  two  and  oi^e-half  years'  work  is  to  enable 
students  to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;  m  the  last 
year  and  a  half  the  study  of  the  language  -is  subordinated  to  the  study 

of  literature.  ,        .  ,      . 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  m  order  to 

receive  credit. 
To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have  tne, 

value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses  %., 

1,2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous) :  As  far  as  possible,  German  is] 
spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginning.  I,  H  (5)  10:303 

3  4  Second  Year:  Planned  as  a  unit,  but  the  courses  may  be  taken 
separately  for  credit.  A  thorough  grammatical  review  based  on  a 
book  like  Vos'  Essentials  of  German.     Graded  texts  are  read  and 


i 
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made  the  basis  for  classroom  conversation  in  German  and. for  com- 
position. I,  II   (5)   9:00 

5.  Modern  Prose:  In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  discussed 
in  German.    Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chapters. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

6.  Classics:  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart, 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  or  similar  works  of  these  authors 
are  studied  in  detail.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cover 
the  more  important '  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature.  The  in- 
structor reserves  the  right  to  exclude  first -year  students. 

[15.  Schiller:  Schiller's  life  and  works  with  the  literary  movements 
in  the  nineteenth  century  are  treated  in  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings. His  most  important  dramas,  ballads,  historical  and  critical 
works  are  studied.] 

[16.  Goethe:  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  deal  with  the  social  con- 
ditions in  Goethe's  time  and  with  the  life  and  works  of  the  author. 
A  study  is  made  of  his  most  important  lyrics,  novels,  dramas,  and 
criticism.] 

17.  History  of  German  Literature  :  From  the  beginning  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  Besides  reading  some  of  the  early  epics,  such  as 
Das  Waltharilied,  Das  Nibelungenlied,  Parzifal,  and  Koenig  Ro- 
ther.  Francke's  History  of  German  Literature  will  be  used  as  a 
guide.     Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  I  (2-3)  W.  1:30-3:30 

18.  History  of  German  Literature  (continued)  :  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Reading  of  repre- 
sentative works  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  classical  period  from 
authors  like  Klopstock,  Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  The 
Storm  and  Stress  and  similar  literary  movements  will  be  covered 
by  lectures.     Readings  and  reports.  11  (2-3)   W.  1:30-3:30 

[20.  Introduction  to  German  Lyric  Poetry.] 

[22.  Goethe's  F.aust.] 

[24.  Lessing.] 
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25,26.  Thesis  Courses:  These  courses  are  given  from  time  Lo  time 
as  needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  credits  by 
arrangement. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Wise.        * 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz.  ^ 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 
Mlle  Cousin. 
Mrs.  Brown. 

Work  in  Frencli  covering  four  years  is  offered;  in  Spanish,  three  years. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  command  of  these 
languages  to  enable  the  _  student  to  become  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  thought,  life,  and  spirit  of  France  and  Spain  as  expressed  in  their 
literatures. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous.    Both  must  be  taken  to  receive  credit. 

Students  may  not  elect  French  1,  2  and  Spanish  1,  2  in  the  same  year, 
except  by  special  permission. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have  the 
value  of  3  hours  -each. 


Courses  in  French 

Professor  Wise. 


! 


f 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg.  g 

Mlle  Cousin.  \ 

Mrs.  Brown. 

1,2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous):  Grammar,  composition,  reading 
of  easy  French,  pronunciation,  dictation. 

Professor  Wise,  Assistant  Professor    Wesenberg,  Mlle  Cousin, 

Mrs.  Brown. 

I,  II  (5)  Sections  at  10:30,  11:30,  1:30,  2:30 

1.     Elementary.  II  (5)  8:00 

Mrs.  Brown.  ^' 

2,i.  Elementary  and  Second  Year.  I,  II  (5)  9:00 

Mrs.  Brown. 
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4.     Second  Year.  I  (5)  8:00 

Mrs.  Brown. 

5R,  4R.  Second  Year  :    Modern  French  prose  and  poetry,  including  his- 
torical selections.     Insistence  upon  careful  dramatic  reading.     The 
use  of  spoken  French  in  the  classroom  is  increased. 
Professor  Wise,  Assistant  Professor    Wesenberg,  Mlle  Cousin. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00,  10:30,  11:30 

iK, 4K.  Second  Year:  Drill  in  conversation,  composition,  and  rapid 
reading.  Designed  for  business  and  traveling  purposes  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  contemporary  France  through  articles  in 
the  best  of  current  French  newspapers  and  magazines.  This  course 
may  be  taken  alone,  or  more  profitably  with  3R,  4R.  (No  student 
will  be  recommended  by  this  department  for  a  position  as  teacher 
of  French  who  has  not  satisfactorily  completed  3K,  4K.) 
Professor  Wise,  Assistant  Professor    Wesenberg,  Mlle  Cousin. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00,  10:30,  11:30 

1,12.  French  Conversation:  Prerequisite,  two  full  years  of  success- 
ful work  in  French.  A  serious  attempt,  based  on  conversational 
texts.  Should  not  be  taken  in  order  to  earn  credit,  although  credit 
will  be  granted  regularly.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Wise.  .  ■ 

3,14.  Recent  and  Current  French  Literature:  Selected  works  of 
Anatole  France,  Loti,  Barres,  Bazin,  Rostand,  Brieux,  Hervieu,  and 
others  read  in  and  out  of  class.  An  attempt  is  made  to  acquaint 
students  with  modern  France  and  to  survey  the  best  in  the  current 
output  of  French  writers.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

5,16.  The  Seventeenth  Century:  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  La- 
Fontaine,  and  others.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
Professor  Wise. 

7, 18.  The  Nineteenth  Century  :  Hugo,  De  Musset,  Scribe,  Dumas 
(Pere),  Dumas  (Fils),  Balzac,  Sand,  Flaubert,  Renan,  Maupassant, 
and  others.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 
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Courses  in  Spanish 

Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 
1,2.  First  Year   (continuous):     Grammar,  reading  of  easier  texts,  ele- 
mentary prose  composition.  1,11(5)   11:30 
3a,  4a.  Second  Year:     Modern  Spanish  novels  and  dramas,  some  prose 
composition,  and  as  much  Spanish  conversation  as  practicable. 

.  I,  II   (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

3b,  4b.  Second  Year:  A  course  in  conversation  and  more  advanced 
composition.     A  prerequisite  to  courses  7,  8. 

I,  II   (2)   W.  F.   10:30 

5,6.  Third  Year:  Spanish  classics,  especially  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote; 
Pereda's  Pedro  Sanchez;  collateral  reading  on  various  phases  of 
Spanish  literature.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9 :00 

7,8.  Commercial  Spanish:  Commercial  correspondence,  reading,  etc., 
and  a  study  of  Spanish  daily  hfe.  Prerequisite,  courses  3b,  4b,  or 
their  equivalent.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F-  9:00 


ENGLISH 


Professor  Harrison. 


Professor  Graydon. 

Professor  Butler. 

Assistant  Professor  Welling. 

Mrs.  Lowthian,  Instructor. 


I 


The  Department  of  English  offers  courses: 

1.  To  give  the  student  constant  and  regular  practice  in  English  com 

position;  and  •  u  Tf     J 

2.  To  arouse  within  him  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  English  literaj 
ture  in  its  historical  and  cultural  aspects.  ^ 

Courses 

1  2.  Freshman  English:  Weekly  themes,  and  the  study  of  the 
torical  development  of  English  literature  in  the  way  of  rapid  sum 
No  student  will  be  given  a  grade  in  this  course  whose  work  in  EP 
lish  composition  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  considered  deficit 
and  the  department  reserves  the  right  to  prescribe  the  work  ne( 
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sary  for  the  removal  of  such  deficiency.     Required  of  all  Freshmen. 
Professor  Harrison.  I,  H  (5)  Sections  at  9:00,  10:30,  11:30 

Mrs.  Lowthian. 
Assistant  Professor  Welling. 

7.  Shakespeare:     A  study  of  selected  plays  of  Shakespeare's  various 
dramatic  periods.     Prerequisite,   courses    23,   24. 

I   (3)   T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

8.  Milton,  Gray,  and  Arnold:     A  study  of  classical  English  poetry. 

n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

10.  European  Drama  :  A  study  of  selected  dramas  from  ^schylus  to 
Ibsen.  n  (3)   T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

23,24.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (1798-1832):  This  course 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  vital  appreciation  of  literature  as  an 
art.  Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  and  those  who  do  their 
major  work  in  English,  must  take  this  course;  but  it  is  designed  as 
well  for  all  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  in  modern  litera- 
ture for  its  cultural  and  spiritual  value.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and 
2  or  their  equivalent.  I^  H  (5)   11:30 

Professor  Harrison. 

[25,26.  Chivalry  in  English  Literature:  Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24. 
Professor  Harrison.] 

11, 12.  The  English  Novel:  A  study  of  selected  works  of  Jane  Austen, 
Scott,  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Mere- 
dith, Hardy,  James,  Kipling.  Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24.  A  con- 
tinuous course.  I^  II  (2)  w.  F.  9:00 
Professor  Harrison. 

3,4.  American  Literature:  Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English  or  its 
equivalent.  I^  H  (5)   g.QQ 

Professor  Graydon. 

3,14.  Browning:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.  I,  II  (3)  j   xh.  S.  9:00 

IS.    The  English  Essay. 
Professor  Graydon.] 
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17,18.  Tennyson:    Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English_  ^    ^  .^ 

Professor  Graydon.  i,  ii  <.  >> 

[19,20.  The  English  Drama:    Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.] 
[31  32    Chaucer:  Selected  Canterbury  Tales.  Troilus  and  Creseyde,  The 
'  House  of  Fame,  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  will  be   read. 
Outside  reading  on  Chaucer  will  be  assigned  and  lectures  will  be 
given  on  Chaucer's  art. 
Professor  Butler.] 
[33  34   The  Elizabethan  Drama:  In  this  course,  plays  of  the  predeces- 
'  sors  and  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  will  be  read  and  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  Shakespeare. 
Professor  Butler.] 
[35  36   The  Short  Story  and  the  One-Act  Play:    The  course  is  in- 
'  tended  to  cultivate  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  short  story  and 
the  one-act  play  as  literary  forms.    Extensive  reading  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  discussion,  illustration,  and  imitation. 
Professor  Butler.] 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DEBATE 

Mr.  Stump. 

1  Public  Speaking:    A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  pubUc  addresses  and  practice  in  delivery.  ^    ^^^^^^^^ 

2  Argumentation:    A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  debating 
■     Part  of  the  work  will  consist  in  the  preparation  of  ^^^^^^^^^JJ^^S^^^ 

debates.  \  )       •     ■        '"^ 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Jordan. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is  to  put  the  student  i." 

poIeLil  of 'a  w'ay  of  looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to  .nterp« 

both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger  problems  wh.ch  en"o  ft 

intellectual  life  of  the   time.     The  historical  method  .s   foUowed,  an 
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actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers  required,  so  far  as  is  feasible 
in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  character. 
Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

Courses 

1.  Psychology:    An  introductory  course.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

2.  Logic:    An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles,  and  methods 
of  reasoning.  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

5,4.  Ethics:  The  nature,  presuppositions,  and  history  of  the  fundamen- 
tal conception  of  morality.    A  continuous  course  throughout  the  year. 

I,  n  (2)  W.  F    8:00 

5,6.  History  or  Philosophy:  A  continuous  course  throughout  the 
year.     Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2,  or  3,  4. 

I,  n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Ks.  Philosophical  Classics:  The  careful  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  works.  The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

Evolution:   History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:   Prerequisite, 
Philosophy  1,  2.  I  (2)  w.  F.  9:00 

Philosophical  Problems:    The  content  of  this  course  will  vary 
from  time  to  time.     Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

1.  Theory  of  the  Moral  Order.    Prerequisite,  Junior  standing. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

2.  Ethical  Problems:  Readings  and  discussions  of  various  types  of 
ethical  literature,  with  particular  reference  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  grow  out  of  poHtical  and  social  conditions.  The  sub- 
ject-matter will  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  may  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  class.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2,  or  3,  4. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
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EDUCATION 

Professor  Richardson. 
Assistant  Professor  • 

A  college  department  of  Education  has  two  principal  functions.    While  ^ 
the  instruction  given  is  primarily  designed  to  provide  definite  profes- 
sional training  for  students  who  are  ultimately  to  accept  elementary  and 
high  school  teaching  positions,  the  courses  offered  also  provide  general 
cultural  training  valuable  to  those  who  may  never  actually  teach 

Students  of  Butler  College  who  are  graduates  of  a  commissioned  high 
school  or  its  equivalent  and  who  have  completed  one  year's  college 
work  in  lieu  of  the  required  one  term  of  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  school 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  may,  on  suc- 
cessfully passing  examinations  required  by  the  Indiana  Stale  Teachers 
Training  Board,  secure  a  twelve-months'  license  to  teach.  They  are 
known  as  class  A  teachers*  or  teachers  without  experience,  and  usually 
secure  the  less  remunerative  teaching  positions.  After  further  profes- 
sional training  teachers  may  be  granted  the  class  B  certificate  and  hcense 
to  teach  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Certain  courses  offered  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Butler  College  are  designed  to  afford  the  necessary 
professional  training  for  such  students. 

The  certificate  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec 
ondary  Schools  may  be  secured  by  students  of  Butler  College  who  have 
included  in  their  college  work  at  least  eleven  semester  hours  m  Education. 
Those  holding  such  certificates  are  eligible  for  appointment  in  certain 
high  schools  situated  in  the  North  Central  States,  provided  the  apph- 
cants  can  also  meet  certain  specific  state  requirements  ^ 

In  order  to  satisfy  legislation  known  as  the  Vesey  Law,  ttie 
President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  Butler  College  took  the  necessar 
steps  early  in  1919  to  meet  the  new  requirements  by  the  enlargement  c 
the  educational  facilities  through  the  institution  of  a  Department  c 
Education.  To  direct  the  new  department  a  specialist  in  Education  w. 
secured  and  additions  to  the  staff  are  being  made  to  meet  the  nee(^ 
and  number  of  students  desiring  to  undertake  proiessional  educational 

'^  Under  the  "Vesey  Law,"  college  students  desiring  to  receive  the  pro- 
visional state  Ucenses,  thus  quahfying  them  to  accept  teaching  position, 
must  meet  requirements  as  to  good  character,  proved  competency,  ana 
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;ound  teaching.  They  must  be  graduates  of  a  commissioned  high  school 
3r  of  a  school  of  equivalent  standing,  and  in  order  to  enter  high  school 
caching  must  successfully  com.plete  an  approved  four-year  college  course. 
This  must  be  composed  of  at  least  120  semester  hours  of  college  studies, 
^f  which  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  must  be  in  approved  pro- 
fessional courses,  and  20  semester  hours  in  each  academic  subject  which 
he  candidate  proposes  to  teach.  The  professional  subjects  recommended 
or  election  are  "psychology,  psychology  of  school  subjects,  principles  of 
•ducation,  special  methods  in  school  subjects,  educational  measurements, 
ligh  school  administration,  and  history  of  education."  Courses  in  di- 
i  acted  observation  of  the  classroom  procedure  of  skilled  teachers  and  in 
tudent  teaching  under  expert  supervision  are  required. 

Students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession  should 
ommence  their  election  of  courses  in  Education  in  the  first  half  of 
he  Sophomore  year,  and  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
4  hours  should  elect  such  courses  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  5  hours  each 
;mester. 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees  may  elect  courses  and  receive 
redit  in  this  department  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  other  depart- 
lents. 

The  following  outlines  of  courses  in  Education  to  be  given  in  Butler 
oUege  and  arrangements  made  with  the  officials  of  the  Indianapolis 
ublic  schools  for  observation  and  supervised  teaching  have  been  sub- 
dtted  for  approval  to  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Training  Board  and 
ave  been  formally  accepted  by  the  board  as,  in  so  far,  meeting  the 
sw  law  and  regulations. 


Courses 

Introduction  and  General  Methods 

Introduction  to  Education  :  Prerequisite,  30  hours'  college  credit, 
and  should  be  elected  by  students  of  Sophomore  standing.  Limited 
credit  only  will  be  given  if  this  course  is  elected  by  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  The  course  is  fundamental  and  is  required  of 
all  students  intending  to  enter  any  level  of  the  teaching  profession. 
it  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  present-day  educational 
problems  and  to  develop  a  sympathetic  and  aggressive  attitude 
toward  scientific   method   in   their   solution.     Textbook,    collateral 
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readines,    and    discussions;    classroom    observations    in    elementary 
reaamgb,  I   II  (3)  T  Th.  S.  8:00,  1:30 

schools,  and  reports.  i,  ii  (,^;    x.  x"-  ^ 

2  Methods  oe  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools:  Prerequisite 
Education  1  and  45  hours'  credit.  A  general  methods  course  and 
fundamental  preparation  for  students  intending  to  teach  m  graded 
schools  Administrative  and  supervisory  aspects  are  omitted,  ibe 
following  topics  are  treated:  Broadening  purposes  of  elementary 
schools;  factors  determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject matter;  the  routine  phases  of  school;  the  various  methods  by 
which  children  learn;  the  corresponding  methods  of  teachmg  the 
subjects  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum;  the  securmg  of  m 
terest  and  attention;  problems  arising  out  of  individual  difference 
among  children;  the  use  of  books  and  of  school  equipment.  Lec- 
tures, collateral  readings,  and  discussions;  classroom  observatiom 
in  elementary  schools,  and  reports.  ^^1 

3     Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools-General:    Prerequisit 
Education  1  and  45  hours'  credit.    A  course  planned  to  give  a  funj 
damental  preparation  for  students  intending  to  teach  in  high  schoolr 
The  work  will  parallel  that  outhned  in  course  2,  stressmg  high  schoc 
phases     The  following  topics  are  treated:     Selection  and  arrange 
ment  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management,  teacW 
ing    foreign    languages,    problem-   solving,    training    m    expressic 
supervised  instruction.     Lectures,   collateral   readings,   and   disct 
sions;  classroom  observations  in  high  schools,  and  reports. 

II   (3)   T.  Th.  b.  8] 

History  of  Education 

5  History  or  Modern  Education.  Prerequisite,  Education  1  and 
hours'  credit.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  prospective  tear 
a  view  of  the  gradual  historical  development  of  teachmg  pra( 
Lectures  and  readings,  supplemented  by  class  discussions,  will 
forth  briefly  social  and  educational  conditions  m  Europe  ' 
America  from  the  year  1100  to  the  present  time.  The  revolutioi 
developments  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  will  be  stressed  ^ 
special  reference  to  changes  brought  about  in  '^^^'^'''^^'^9 : 
needs  and  demands.      ■r>  {   )       ■     ■     ■ 
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History  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States;  Pre- 
requisite, 30  hours'  credit,  and  should  be  elected  by  students  of 
Sophomore  standing.  Limited  credit  only  will  be  siven  if  this 
course  is  elected  by  advanced  undergraduate  students.  The  course 
is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  more  important  present- 
day  educational  problems  by  means  of  the  Historical  approach  to 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  American  school.  Text- 
book, collateral  readings,  and  discussions;  classroom  observations 
in  elementary  schools  and  reports.  (3)   T.   Th.  S. 

History  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States:  Open 
to  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  at  least  two 
courses  in  Education,  and  to  graduate  students.  The  object  oi 
this  course  is  to  afford  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  high 
school  an  opportunity  to  secure  historical  perspective,  and,  with 
the  knowledge  of  past  educational  theories  and  practices,  to  develop 
the  will  to  attack  modern  educational  problems.  By  means  of 
lectures,  textbook,  and  discussions,  the  following  topics  are  treated  : 
The  grammar  schools  of  early  colonial  days  and  their  European 
antecedents,  later  colonial  schools,  colonial  school  systems  and  ad- 
ministration;  English  and  early  American  academies;  the  growth 
of  a  few  typical  contrasting  state  systems;  early  high  schools; 
changes  in  curriculum  and  methods;  the  enlargement  of  educa- 
tional opportunities;  agricultural,  commercial,  technical  and  indus- 
trial extensions.  1    (2)    w.   F.   9:00 

Educational  Psychology 

Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects  :  Open  to  advanced  under- 
graduate and  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite,  Education  courses 
1,  3,  and  S  or  7,  and  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  discussions  designed  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
processes  employed  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  English,  history, 
languages,  science,  and  the  practical  arts  as  these  studies  are  pur- 
sued m  the  high  schools.  Supervised  study  and  the  general  prob- 
lems involved  in  developing  the  proper  mode  of  learning  the  high 
school  subjects  will  be  given  consideration.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

Psychology  of  the  High  School  Pupil:  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  and  to  graduate  students.     Prerequisite,   Education 
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course.  1,  3,  and  5  or  7,  and  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral 
eadngs  and  discussions,  involving  a  careful  examination  and 
criti"  study  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics 
Ind  of  the  typical  economic  interests  of  American  adolescents- 
boys  and  girls  whose  ages  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years. 
See  iarreference  is  made  to  the  relation  to  education  of  the  various 
Phases  o  adolescent  life  and  its  interests.  The  problems  of  train- 
C  which  thereby  arise  are  considered  and  constructive  reco™^ 
m^ndations  are  offered  toward  their  solution.  II  (2)  W.  F.  8 .00 

X     PSYCH0I.0GY  OF  Elementary  Education:     Prerequisite,  Educati<m 
J.    Psychology  OF  Philosophy   1.     Lectures, 

XL  r  i^gs  a^d^dtcussions,'  involving  a  study  of  r..^ 
deveopment  with  direct  reference  to  the  elementary  school  chUd, 
T^b^Z  and  mental  characteristics  and  instinctive  response, 
This  wm  be  directly  related  to  the  general  principles  involved  J 
the  vrrious  types  of  learning,  such  as  motor  learnmg,  memorizing 
Z^:^^^  employed  by  children  in  the  elementa^^  s^ool 

U     PsYCHOLOOY  OF  Learning:     Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  an. 
14,     p^^"  ^,„rie„ts      Prerequisite,  Education  courses  1  and  2,  o 

"anf  or  tnd -Philosophy  I.  Textbook,  collateral  readi| 
Lr  discussions,  to  comprise  an  intensive  study  oi  ^he  ™e^ 
nrocesses  employed  in  learning  to  write,  read,  spell,  and  draw,  » 
oHh "e  by  whi'ch  history,  geography,  and  science  become  mean^ 
ful  The  course  aims  to  assist  the  student  to  understand  and  intdl 
gently  to  apply  methods  of  teachmg. 

Social  and  Administrative  Aspects  i 

„  PRINCIPLES  OF  Education:  Open  to  advanced  undergradua 
^tdents  who  have  had  at  least  IS  hours  of  Education  and  to  grad 
Ite  tuden'  This  course  is  a  summary  consisting  of  lectures  « 
a  erarreadings,and  discussions,  and  is  intended  to  give  the  stuj 
fcoherent  re;iew  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  sl| 
!uide  and  direct  educational  practice.  These  are  developed  * 
Their  psychological  and  biological  bases.  Formulation,  of  the  a 
of  education  fn  terms  of  adjustment,  unfoldment,  and  d,  a^ 
and  of  the  value  of  education  as  practical,  socializing,  and  cuU 
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will  be  examined.  The  broader  aspects  of  the  modern  curriculum 
will  be  discussed — its  major  branches,  their  nature,  values,  adminis- 
tration, and  the  agencies  which  make  them  effective.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  the  psychological  bases — instinct,  interest, 
habit,  and  memory.  (3) 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  :  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  and  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite,  Education 
courses  1  and  2  or  3  and  5  or  7,  and  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  col- 
lateral readings,  and  discussions  involving  an  intensive  study  of  the 
standard  test  movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective; 
the  principles  underlying  the  demand  for  standards  in  the  content 
of  the  course  of  study;  an  examination  and  organization  of  the 
principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  results  of  instruction  in 
the  elementary  school;  a  critical  discussion  of  the  validity  of  the 
tests,  the  principles  used  in  designing  them,  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  their  construction;  the  use  and  value  of  standard  tests 
in  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal.  (2) 

Social  Aspects  of  Curricula:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students  who  have  had  at  least  three  courses  in  Education,  and  to 
graduate  students.  This  course  discusses  such  objectives  of  educa- 
tion as  training  for  various  vocations,  for  citizenship,  for  physical 
efficiency,  correct  use  of  leisure  time,  parental  responsibihty,  moral 
and  religious  life.  It  is  based  upon  the  more  elemental  principles 
which  should  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  materials  of  instruction 
through  which  the  desired  objectives  are  to  be  attained.  Lectures, 
collateral  readings,   and   discussions.  (2) 

Educational  Sociology.     (See  page  57.) 

Educational  Administration:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students  who  have  had  at  least  15  hours  of  Education  and  to  grad- 
uate students.  This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
sources  and  typical  examples  of  the  literature  of  school  administra- 
tion, the  outstanding  problems  in  the  field,  and  the  current  statisti- 
cal and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems.  Discussion 
will  include  problems  of  central  administration,  financing  the  public 
schools,  business  management,  the  teaching  staff,  its  selection,  pro- 
motion, training  in  service,  and  pay,  grading  and  promoting  pupils, 
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the  measuring  movement,  school  records  and  reports.  Textbook,  col- 
lateral  readings,   lectures,   discussions,   individual   reports,   and   m- 

(3) 
vestigations. 

Special  Methods  and  Supervised  Teaching 

31.  A,  B,  C,  Etc.  High  School  Methods  of  Teaching— Special. 
Directed  Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching:  Open  to  ad- 
vanced students  who  have  had  at  least  15  hours  in  Education. 
These  courses  are  arranged  to  comply  with  the  "Vesey  Law"  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Training  Board.  The 
courses  should  be  taken  in  the  final  year,  preferably  in  the  first 
semester.  They  will  be  given  in  Shortridge  High  School  m  double 
periods  three  days  each  week,  as  far  as  possible,  at  hours  to  suit 
individual  students.  During  the  first  week,  the  work  will  consist 
of  observation  and  lectures.  Gradually  the  student  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  teach  under  supervision  of  the  regular  high  school 
teachers,  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments  at  Shortridge, 
with  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Butler  College.  Commencing  with  the  fourth  week, 
the  student's  time  will  be  occupied  each  week  as  follows : 


Lecture    1  hour     ^ 

Directed  Observation  and  Conference 2  hours    -  Credit,  5 

Supervised   Teaching    3  hours 


31  A.  High  School  Methods— Special.  Directed  Observation  and  Super- 
vised Teaching.     English  (as  above)  5  hours 

31B.  High  School  Methods-Special.  Directed  Observation  and  Super- 
vised Teaching.     Mathematics   (as  above)  5  hours 

31C.  High  School  Methods— Special.  Directed  Observation  and  Super- 
vised Teaching.     Science  (as  above)  5  hours 
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ECONOMICS 

Professor  Putnam. 

Assistant  Professor  . 

Mr.  Sellick. 

The  courses  in  Economics,  Business  Administration,  and  Political 
Science  are  included  in  this  department.  The  introductory  courses  are 
given  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  First,  those  preparing  for 
commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  public  or  social  service,  and, 
second,  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Economics,  Politi- 
cal Science,  or  allied  subjects.  The  courses  in  Pohtical  Science  are  also 
of  especial  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law  or  Jour- 
nalism. Those  in  Business  Administration  are  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  preparing  for  business. 

Courses 

1.  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It  is  open  only 
to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit  and  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  all  other  courses  in  Economics  except  6,  13,  14.  I  (5)  9:00 
Professor  Putnam. 

2.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  The  nature  and  functions  of 
money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary  history  of  the 
United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instruments  and  corporation 
securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and  the  money  market  and 
foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign  banking  systems;  present- 
day  monetary  and  banking  problems.  II  (3)  T.  Th?  S.  9:00 
Professor  Putnam. 

3.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation:  Taxation,-  financial  administra- 
tion, and  debt  financiering.  I  (3)  x.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Putnam. 

4.  Labor  Problems  :  The  problems  and  interests  of  wage-earners,  the 
organization  and  policies  of  trades  unions,  employers'  associations, 
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arbitration,   profit    sharing,    factory    acts,   employers'    liability,    and 
other  forms  of  labor  legislation.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

Professor  Putnam. 

5  Transportation:  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more  im- 
portant principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  waterways,  and 
the  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  services.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  the  problems  of  rail- 
way transportation,  including  financing,  consolidation,  rate-makmg, 
and  regulation.  I  (3)  T.  Th,  S.  11 :30 
Professor  Putnam. 

6  Economic  History  of  the  United  States:  Methods  of  colonizing 
the  American  continent;  the  land  policy;  the  growth  of  mdustry, 
agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  and  labor. 

Professor  Putnam.  Summer  Term,  and  II  (3)  11 :30 

7  8    Economic  Theory:     Attention  is  given  chiefly  to  the  theories  of 
'    ■  value  and  distribution.  I,  11(2)  W.  F.  8:00 

Professor  Putnam. 
9     American   Government:    The  national,  state,  and  local  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States.    Open  to  students  havmg  15  hours 
of  college  credit.     This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  to 
all  other  courses  in  government.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Professor  Putnam. 
10     European  Governments:    A  comparative  study  of  the  constitu- 
tional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal  govern- 
ments of  Europe.    Some  knowledge  of  Modern  European  history  JS  ,; 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  this  course.     II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
Professor  Putnam. 

[11.  International  Law. 

Professor  Putnam.] 
[12.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government. 

Professor  Putnam.] 
13  14     Accounting:    The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  6f  a  study 
'     of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit  underlying  all  accountancy.    In 

the  second  semester,  application  is  made  of  the  prmciples  learned  in 
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the   first  semester  to   more  advanced  accounting.     Prerequisite,   20 
semester  hours'  credit.  I,  II  (3)   T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Mr.  Sellick. 

16.  Business  Organization  :    Organization,  financing,  and  management 
of  modern  business  units,  primarily  corporations  and  trusts. 
Professor  Putnam.  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

17.  Economic  Resources:  Environmental  influences  affecting  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development;  geographic  distribution  and 
economic  significance  of  raw  materials;  products  and  industries  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  countries  of  niost  importance  to  the 
industries  and  commerce   of  this  country.        I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

L8.  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  :  Modern  sales  organization  and 
selling  problems  and  practices;  sales  campaigns;  advertising  and 
personal  selling.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

19.  Statistics  :  An  elementary  course  in  statistical  method  and  pur- 
pose. Preparation  of  schedules;  analysis  of  returns;  averages  and 
index  numbers;  graphic  methods  and  current  problems. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

?0.  Insurance  :  The  different  classes  and  types  of  risk  and  risk-taking. 
The  economic  significance  of  insurance,  life,  fire,  marine,  fidelity, 
accident.  II   (3)    T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

!1.  Credits  and  Collections:  Forms  of  credit;  classes  of  credit  and 
credit  machinery;  duties  and  qualifications  of  the  credit  man; 
sources  of  information;  analysis  of  statements;  collections  and 
credit  safeguards.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

:2.  Investments:  Nature,  character,  and  functions:  Classes,  in- 
cluding direct  investments  and  securities;  methods  of  judging  in- 
vestments; state  control;   investment  markets  and  exchanges. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

!5, 26.    Seminar:     Open  to  suitably  prepared   Seniors.     The   resources 

!        of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 

Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  department. 

I,  II  (2)  F.  2:30 
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Business  Administration 

Students  may  major  in  Business  Administration  by  proper  election 
from  the  above  courses.  While  considerable  freedom  of  choice  is  per- 
mitted among  the  more  advanced  courses  in  order  to  enable  one  to 
prepare  for  a  chosen  line  of  work,  the  following  curriculum  is  suggested 
as  the  basis  for  such  election,  which  should  be  made  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Dean : 


Economic 
Elective    . 


Resource 


Freshman. 


English   5 

Modern    Language   5 

3 

2 

15 


English  

Modern  Language 
Economic  History 
Elective    


Sophomore. 


Accounting 3 

Economics   5 

Science   or  Mathematics 5 

Elective 2 


15 


Accountmg  

Money  and  Banking 

Science  or  Mathematics 

Business   Organization   and 

Management  

Elective  


Junior. 


Statistics 3 

Transportation   3 

P.sychology  3 

Elective  ^ 

IS 


Insurance  

Labor  Problems  

Advertising  and  Salesmanship. 
Elective  


Senior. 


Credits  and  Collections 

Business  Law  

Pubhc  Finance  and  Taxation 
Electives    


Investments    . 
Business  Law 

Thesis    

Elective    


15 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Lumley. 

Sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  human  interactions  for  the  purpose 
of  elaborating  a  sound  policy  of  social  progress.  As  such  it  engages  the 
attention  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  therefore  include  human  rela- 
tions as  any  other  object  of  investigation  and  speculation;  (2)  those  who 
have  been  thwarted  by  others  or  who  suffer  from  objectionable  or  broken  ' 
coordinations  and  wish  to  learn  how  they  may  establish  more  harmon- 
ious and  satisfying  relations;  and,  (3)  those  who,  with  a  practical 
interest,  desire  to  enter  the  field  of  social  service  and  devote  their  lives 
;o  the  work  of  rationalizing  social  evolution.  These  three  groups  may 
DC  more  briefly  described  as  those  who  wish  to  know,  those  who  wish 
0  unite  themselves  with,  and  those  who  wish  to  help,  human  society. 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  outlined  as  a  beginning  in  the 
neeting  of  the  above  need.  All  of  them  may  be  taken  for  their  cultural 
/alue;  all  of  them  are  full  of  suggestiveness  relative  to  the  proper  rela- 
ions  for  an  individual  to  establish;  all  of  them  constitute  a  broad 
oundation  indispensable  to  the  social  worker.  As  facilities  increase 
)ther  and  more  specialized  courses  will  be  added. 

The  prerequisites  for  admission  to  any  of  the  studies  are:  (1)  Full 
unior  standing,  and  (2)  some  work  in  Biology  and  Psychology.  Those 
Vho  wish  to  have  them  count  toward  the  M.  A.  degree  will  be  required 
0  do  additional  work. 

Courses 

1.  Elementary  Sociology:  Textbook,  lectures,  and  discussions.  Sup- 
plementary readings  for  graduate  credit.  I  (5)  g  :Oo' 

.2.    Applied  Sociology:     Consisting  (1)  of  a  survey  of  the  outstanding 

■       social  problems  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  of  the  most  approved 

plans  of  social  progress.  II  (5)  3  .qq 

13.  Immigration:  A  brief  study  of  the  sources  and  extent  of  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  immigrants,  and 
the  methods  of  assimilation.  I  (3)  x.  Th.  S.  9:00 

^.    SocL\L  Integration:     A  study  in  Americanization;  an  attempt  to 
!      analyze  the   forces  and   processes   involved   in   initiating   foreigners 
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and  children  into  our  society.  Among  others  the  following  topic 
will  be  discussed:  The  alien  hordes,  our  own  social  order  the  ~ 
of  mutual  adjustment,  the  agencies  of  adjustment  such  as  the  hoi 
the  school,  the  church,  the  factory,  the  playground,  and  the  govern-' 
ment.  The  course  will  undertake  to  disclose  to  tea^^ers  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  education.  "  (3)  T.  Th.  b.  9  .oe 
5  Modern  Cities:  The  growth  of  the  modern  city;  problems  anc 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  city;  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  bes 
features  and  ideals  of  municipal  life;  the  city  as  a^new  expenm^en 
in  democracy. 

7  Rural   Sociology:     An    outline   study   of   rural   social   condition 

■  designed  to  give  a  broad  foundation,  (1)  for  a  more  mte.is.vem 
vestigation  of  SDecial  rural  problems,  (2)  for  successful  rural  leade. 
ship  in  the  country  life  movement.  Lectures  ass.gned  read.„s 
first-hand  investigations,  discussions.  i  (3)    1.  in.  a.       . 

8  Anthropology:    The  study  of  mankind  considered  as  a  whole  an 

■  in  its  relation  to  nature;  the  races  of  man  and  the  cr.ter.a  of  ra. 
distinction;  social  origins  and  characteristic  usages,  economrc,^  poM 
cal,  and  religious. 

9  Social  Evolution  :  After  a  review  of  the  development  idea,  cosi. 
and  organic,  the  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  vano- 
forms  of  association  studied  in  the  first  semester.  Attention  is  giv| 
to  the  folkways  as  the  raw  materials  of  social  evolution  and  to  t 
factors  in  the  process.  Supplementary  readings  for  graduate  cred 
Prerequisite,  course  15  or  its  equivalent.  1  (2)  W.  f .  lu. 

11,12.  Seminar:  Open  to  suitably  prepared  Seniors.  The  resources 
the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  LegislaU 
Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  departm^enL  ^ 

HISTORY 

Professor  Harris. 
(,      Courses 


3. 


MLt>iEVAL  EUROPEAN  HisTOKV :    From  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  E^ 
pire  to  the  Protestant  Revolt  in  the  16th  Century.    I  (5)  10.30, 
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■\.    Modern  European  History;     1500-1914.  II  (5)    10:30,  1:30 

').    English  History:     From  the   earliest   times   to   the   present   day. 
Prerequisite,  30  semester  hours'  college  credit.      I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

(3.    United    States    History:      1492-1920.      Prerequisite,    30    semester 
hours'  college  credit.  I,  n  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  9:00 

1,12.  Outline  of  Church  History.     Prerequisite,  60  semester  hours' 
college  credit,  of  which  10  are  in  the  Department  of  History.] 

3,14.  The  Great  War  of   1914.] 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  Hall. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student  an  introductory 
lowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  principles  which  pertain  to 
e  Christian  religion.  They  are  planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the 
inisterial  student,  though  all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers, 
Lssionaries,  or  other  religious  workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from 
is  department.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  con- 
:ts  largely  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  Candidates 
r  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from 
|;is  department  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments, 
t)  other  course  from  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  may  be 
: plied  to  these  degrees. 

Courses 

16.  History  of  Israel:  From  the  earliest  time  to  175  B.  C' Pre- 
requisite, 30  hours  of  college  work.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
Professor  Morro. 

V,  18.  Hebrew  Literature  in  English. 
Professor  Hall.] 

^  36.  New  Testament  History  :  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second. 
Open  to  all  students.  I,  n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

1 1    Professor  Morro. 


I 
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39,40.    The  Teachings  or  the  New  Testament:    The  teachings 
Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first  semester  and  those   of  t 
Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.    Prerequisite,  courses  35,  36. 
Proeessor  Hall.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  U  : 

■  57  58      Ideals  and  Problems  of  Social  and  Religious  Service. 
'    Proeessor  Hall.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  9 

Related  Courses 

70  71    Origin  and  History  of  the  Disciples. 

'    P.O.ESSOK  HA.L.  I.  "  (2)  W.  F.  8 

[11,  12.  Church  History.    See  page  75. 
Professor  Harris.] 

13, 14.  History  of  Missionary  Expansion. 
Professor  Payne  (College  of  Missions). 

31.    Hellenistic  Greek.    See  page  73. 

Professor  Morro. 
32,33,34,43,44.  New  Testament  Interpretation.    See  page  74. 

Professor  Morro. 

37,38.  History  of  the  Jews.    See  page  74. 
Professor  Morro. 

61,62.  Science  of  Religion. 

Professor  McGavran  (College  of  Missions). 

41,42.  The  New  Testament  Introduction.    See  page  74. 
Professor  Morro. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner. 

Assistant  Professor  Friesner.  : 

This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  liberal  educa^n 
and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  work,  teachmg,  and  me*E« 
The  elementary  courses  in  Zoology  and  Botany  are  designed  partite 
meet  the  first  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advafe( 
studies. 
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A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  is  charged  for  Zoological  courses 
6,  inclusive,  and  for  the  course  in  Botany.  For  course  8  the  fee  is 
.50;  for  course  9  there  is  no  fee. 

Courses 

2.  Elementary  Zoology:  First  semester,  invertebrates;  second  se- 
mester, vertebrates.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work. 
A  continuous  course  for  those  vi^ho  elect  zoology  as  a  required 
science.  I,  n  (S)  8:00-10:00 

.  Histology:  Methods  of  investigation;  microscopic  anatomy  of  a 
typical  mammal.     Prerequisite,  Zoology   1,   2.       I    (5)    9:00-12:30 

.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  Lec- 
tures, 2  hours,  W.  F.  10:30;  Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly. 

II  (5)   9:00-12:30 
.    Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.] 

.    Mammall\n  Anatomy.] 

.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  recitations, 
demonstrations,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  A  fee  of 
$1.50  is  charged.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

.  Organic  Evolution.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2,  or  an  equiva- 
lent. I  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended  as  a  general 
reduction  to  geological, science.  The  collections  in  the  museum  are  of 
^t  value  for  illustration. 

Elementary  Geology.  I  (3)  t.  Th.  S.  10:30 

BOTANY 

Assistant  Professor  Friesner. 

rhe  courses  in  Botany  have  been  planned    (1)    for  those  who   may 

:t  Botany  for  its  general  educational  value  and   the   fulfillment    of 

science   requirement   leading   to   the   baccalaureate    degree,    (2)    for 

chers,  and  (3)  as  foundation  courses  for  those  who  expect  to  go  into 
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other    lines    of    professional   botany.      Students   entering    college    at 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  may  begin  with  course  4. 

1,2.  General  Botany:  A  preliminary  study  of  the  structure  and  func 
tions  of  the  plant  cell,  followed  by  a  general  survey  of  the  plan 
kingdom,  illustrated  by  selected  types,  and  a  discussion  of  tb 
broader  generalizations  of  the  science.     Fee,  $6.00. 

I,  II    (S)    10:30-12:31 

3.  Plant  Physiology:  This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  vita 
activities  of  plants,  such  as  photosynthesis,  respiration,  transpire 
tion,  growth,  reaction  to  stimuH,  etc.  This  course  is  advised  fo 
those  who  expect  to  teach  botany  as  well  as  for  those  who  wis 
advanced  work.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  Fee,  $6.00  Red 
tations  T.  Th.  8:00.     Laboratory  W.  F.  S.  8:00-10:00. 

I    (5)    8:00-10:0 

4.  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  th 
propagation  and  care  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Laboratoi 
work  consists  of  a  field  and  laboratory  study  first  of  the  wood] 
then  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  local  flora.  Those  who  begi 
their  botany  work  with  this  course  may  take  course  1  in  the  fir 
semester  to  complete  a  year's  requirement  in  science.  Three,  fou 
or  five  hours'  credit.  Recitation  S.  8  :00,  Laboratory  T.  Th.  (an 
W.  F.  for  5  hours'  credit).    Fee,  $1.00.      II  (3,  4,  or  5)  8:00-10:( 

6.  Mosses  AND  Ferns:  This  course  consists  of  a  field  and  laboratpi 
identification  of  the  mosses  and  ferns  of  the  local  flora.  Prerequ 
site,  coursei  1,2.     Fee,  $4.00.  II  (2)   8:00-10:( 

8.  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology  :  This  course  aims  at  a  gener 
introduction  to  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  classification 
the  fungi.  Practice  will  be  given  in  the  identification  of  tl 
"mushrooms,"  but  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  econoir 
forms  Prerequisite,  course  1.  One  lecture  and  two  laborato 
periods  per  week.    Fee,  $4.00.  II  (3)  Hours  to  be  arrang 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Davies, 

Assistant  Professor  Means, 

AND  Assistants. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  (2)  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical  en- 
rgineering,  or  other  professions. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of 
(apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses 

A  1,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non-metals 
and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds,  and 
the  underlying  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  During  the 
second  semester  considerable  time  will  be  given  to  elementary 
qualitative  analysis.  This  course  should  be  elected  by  students 
who  have  had  no  previous  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who 
present  chemistry  as  an  entrance  unit  will  take  course  Bl,2. 
Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  continuous  course. 

I,  II   (5)   8:00-10:00 

J  1,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  This  course  is 
substantially  the  same  as  A  1,  2.  Less  time  is  spent  on  the  more 
elementary  topics,  and  more  rapid  progress  is  expected  in  the 
laboratory.  Students  who  present  chemistry  as  an  entrance  unit 
will  be  expected  to  take  this  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses.  I,  H  (4)   1 :30-3  :30 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis  :  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 
A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a  comparison 
of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  inor- 
ganic substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry  condition.  The 
ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work 
in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  or 
an  equivalent.  I   (5)    10:30-12:30 
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Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the  chemis- 
try upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Prerequisite,  courses  1, 
2,  and  3,  or  the  equivalent.^^  ^^^   io:30-12:30.  Recitation  F 


10:30 


General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  desiring 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry.  Courses 
5  and  6  constitute  a  continuous  course.  Course  25  is  designed  to 
accompany  course  6,  but  credit  may  be  received  on  courses  5  and  6 
without  taking  course  25.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2 


10:30-12:30 


6. 


Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  :  This  is  a  contmuat.on  of  the  wo  k 
given  in  course  5.  Students  who  are  majoring  '"  'l^^"';  --^  *°"* 
take  course  25  simultaneously  .  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11 :30-12.3C 

7  8     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:    A  continuation  of  the  wort 
'    ■  of  course  4.    More  advanced  processes  of  analysis,  with  special  em. 
phasis  on  industrial  applications.    Courses  4,  7,  and  8  include  * 
more  typical  processes  of  .quantitative  analysis.   Prerequisi  e   coun^ 
1  to  4  inclusive.    Courses  5  and  6,  or  the  equivalent,  must  be  take 

simultaneously  or  previously.  „^„„a 

I,  II  (Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged 

[9, 10.    Physical  Chemistry.] 

[11,12.    Industrial  Chemistry.]  1 

13    14     Special  Work:    Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  to 

'     inclusive  and  course  25,  or  the  equivalent  of  these  courses,  and  w 

show   special  quaU&cations,   may   be   assigned   special   work   alor 

lines  of  original  investigations,  or  advanced  problems  of  analy. 

synthesis,  or  theory.  I,  II  (Credit  and  hours  to  be  arrange, 

[15,  16.    Physiological  Chemistry.] 

17  [18]      Inorganic  Preparations:     Lectures,  recitations,  and  labor 
'     tory  work  covering  the  elements  not  usually  studied  in  course, 
general  chemistry.    Extraction  of  these  elements  from  their  natu 
sources,  their  properties,  compounds,  and  qualitative  analysis  « 

be  studied  in  classroom  and  laboratory.    P--^-'^'  -""^^V; 

I  (3  or  5;   lu  .ou-i^ 


MATHEMATICS  6^ 

9,20.    History  OF  Chemistry.J 

,22.  Industrial  Analysis:  These  courses  include  the  complete 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  more  important  commercial  and  nat- 
ural products.  The  products  treated  will  depend  on  the  student's 
preparation  and  plans  for  future  work.     Prerequisite,  courses   i  to 

I     8,  inclusive.    Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

i3,24.    Metallurgy,  Including  Assaying  and  Metallography.] 

I    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  :    This  is  a  laboratory  course  which 

i     should  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course  6,  but  may  follow  it. 

,     Besides  important  practice  in  the  preparation  of  typical  substances-, 

the  student  is  given  opportunity  to  carry  out  organic  combustions 

and  to  familiarize  himself  with  different  methods  used  in  identifying 

I    *^^ga"^c  compounds.  II  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  is  $7.50  each  coursfe; 

courses  7,  8,  9,  10,  17,  18,  and  25,  $5.00.    These  fees  are  for  each  se- 

^5ter  and  are  payable  in  advance.     Extra  charges  are  made  for  break- 

j,  damage  to  apparatus,  and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 

PHYSICS 

'he  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations,  together  with  labora- 
u  work.  Two  and  one-half  units  of  Mathematics  are  required  of  all 
tlents  taking  Physics  in  College.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.50  per 
E  ester  is  charged  for  each  course. 

Courses 

■  2.  Elementary  Physics:  Continuous  course  through  the  year. 
This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  not  had  high  school 
^^y^^^'-  I,  n  (5)  8:00-10:00. 

n.  General  Physics:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  Mechanics,  Heat, 
Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  Prerequisite,  high  school  Physics  or 
Physics  1,  2;  Trigonometry  or  enrolled  therein  and  in  Physics  5,  6. 

I,  II  (3).  2:00 

5i.    Experimental     Physics:       Laboratory     work     accompanying 

!  course  3,  4.  Course  5  may  be  omitted  by  premedical  students  and 
those  offering  course  1,  2.  I.  n  (2  )   2  ;00-4  "00 
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7.8,  Aov.N-c™  College   Phvsics:     Credit   and  hours  to   be   arranged. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  6. 

MATHEMATICS 

PRorEssoR  Johnson. 
Miss  Lutz. 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  divided  into  ele- 
mentary and  advanced.  By  elementary  are  meant  the  courses  in 
geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytical  geometry,  differentia 
and  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  m  preparation  for  all 
the  others  given  in  Mathematics. 

The  more  advanced  courses  vary  from  year  to  year  m  su  h  a  way  tha 
a  student  may  receive  continuous  instruction  in  Mathematics  for  five  or 

''yuTnts  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  college  may 
receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended  that 
ToUd  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered  for  entrance 

Courses 


la. 


lb, 


2. 


3a, 


Plane  Trigonometry:     After  developing  the   fundamental  princi; 

pies,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  apphcation  O; 

the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems.  ,  ,n  .n    11  r 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  Sections  at  10:30,  11.3 

Anv.NCEO  Algebka:     Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic  equa! 
tion    this   course   includes   permutations,   combmations,  logarithm^ 
theorv  of  equations,  mathematical  induction,  determinants   ekm«. 
of  the  theory  of  complex  numbers,  the  general  cubic  and  biqua 
rat.c  equations.  I  ,2  ,  W.  F.  Sections  at  10:,W,  U .. 

Analytical  Geometry:     The  straight  line  and  the  conic  sectio. 

receive  most  attention.     Prerequisite,  course  1.  ,,„,„,,.: 

II  (5)  Sections  at  10:30,  11 -i 

Spherical  Trigonometry:  This  takes  up  the  elements  of  J 
subject,  studies  the  right  triangle  and  its  formulas,  then  the  obliq 
triangle  and  its  different  cases,  and  applies  the  principles  to^t, 
celestial  and  terrestrial  spheres.  1  t,5)   i.  i   •    •     'j 
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3b.  Determinants  :  The  orders  and  properties  are  studied,  their  use 
in  a  system  of  equations,  their  expansion,  minors,  and  co-factors, 
addition  and  multiplication.  I  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

3.  DirrERENTiAL  Calculus:  This  is  largely  a  drill  course,  but  aims 
at  \dgor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems  desirable  in  beginning 
this  subject.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  I  (5)   8:00 

4.  Defferential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of  course  3, 
about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential  and  fourteen 
weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  mechanics.        II  (5)  8:00 

7,8.  Dlfferential  Equations:  This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of 
solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite,  course  6.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

17,18.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment:  This  course  is  ar- 
ranged for  the  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  industrial  and 
financial  affairs.  A  brief  review  is  made  of  some  parts  of  algebra, 
such  as  progressions,  limits,  series,  logarithms,  and  graphs.  Then 
interest  and  annuities  are  taken  up,  and  applied  to  their  use  in 
the  study  of  debts,  bonds,  sinking  funds,  and  loan  associations. 
Finally  the  theory  of  probabiUty,  and  its  use  in  annuities  and  in- 
surance is  studied.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Siever. 

By  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  and  research  prob- 
lems, these  courses  aim  to  give  the  student  the  scientific  facts  underlying 
the  practical  problems  of  the  family  as  an  economic  and  social  unit. 

[la.  Hygiene.     Given  in  1919-'20.] 

[lb.  Household  Administration.     Given  in  1919-'20.] 

[2.    Home  Decoration.     Given  in   1919-'20.] 

3.  Elementary  Cookery:  By  a  series  of  experiments  and  lectures 
this  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  cookery,  as  well  as  to 
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acquaint  the  student  with  laboratory  methods,  and  to  develop  tech- 
nique.    Prerequisite,  Inorganic  Chemistry.  I   (5)    10:30-12:30 

4.  Advanced  Cookery:  An  advanced  course  in  cookery,  including 
menu  making,  home  cookery,  and  table  service.  Prerequisite, 
course  3.  H   (5)    10:30-12:30 

5.  Food  Economics:  A  study  of  the  source,  composition,  and  com- 
mercial value  of  foods.  Food  industries  are  studied  by  the  aid  of 
trips  to  various  manufacturing  establishments.  Prerequisite,  In- 
organic Chemistry.  I    ^^)    8:00 

6.  Dietetics:  This  course  deals  with  the  requirements  of  the  human 
organism  in  health  and  disease  throughout  the  life  cycle  in  the  light 
of  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  digestion,  the  energy  value  and 
nutritive  properties  of  foods.  Prerequisite,  Inorganic  and  Organic 
Chemistry.  II   (5)    8:00 

9.  Vocational  Home  Economics:  A  study  of  the  application  of 
Home   Economics   training.  I    (S)    9:00 

10.  Special  Problems  in  Home  Economics:  Including  research  and 
special  reports  to  supplement  regular  class  work.  II   (5)   9:00 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE   AND   ATHLETICS 

Professor  Page. 
Miss  Louise  Margaruite  Schulmeyer. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  is  designed  to 
care  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  all  within  the  College  community. 
Spacious  ground  for  ail  out-of-door  exercise  and  play  is  provided  on 
Irwin  Field,  with  a  football  gridiron,  baseball  diamond,  cinder  track, 
and  tennis  courts,  while  indoor  work  is  carried  on  in  the  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  with  basketball  court,  graded  gymnastic  apparatus,  locker 
rooms,  and  shower  baths. 

A  varied  system  of  physical  training  courses  cares  for  the  needs  of 
the  students  who  are  under  direct  supervision  of  competent  instructors. 
Eight  hours  of  work  are  required  of  all  students  for  graduation.  At 
least  six  of  these  must  be  taken  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years. 
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A  thorough  medical  examination  is  required  of  every  student  upon 
entering  College,  and  no  student  is  fully  matriculated  until  this  has 
been  taken.  This  must  be  arranged  for  at  registration  time.  During 
the  first  week  of  the  term,  each  student  must  obtain  a  locker  at  the 
gymnasium  and  equip  himself  with  inexpensive  appropriate  gymnastic 
costume. 

Courses 

Men. 

1,2.  Graded   Gymnastics  and   Mass   Athletics.     Primarily   for   those 
who  lack   co-ordination,   and  need   building   up. 

I,  II   (2)    T.  Th.,  W.  F.   11:30 
•^''^-  I,  II   (2)    T.  Th.  2:00 

11,12.  Intr.^mural  Games.     Various  games  in  season  for  those  in  in- 
termediate stage  of  development.  I,  II   (2)   T.  Th.  3:00 

15.     'Varsity  Football.     For  all  men  eligible  for  intercollegiate  com- 
petition.   Tryouts  will  limit  squad.  I  Daily  3  :30 

17, 18.  Basketball.     Candidates   for   intercollegiate   competition.     Class 
limited  following  tryouts.  I,  II   (3)   T.  Th.  S.  4:00 

19,20.  Track  and  Field  Athletics.     Cross-country   running,   weights, 
jumping.  I,  n   (3)   T.  Th.  S.  4:00 

25.    Baseball.     Tryouts  will  be  held  beginning  the  second  semester. 

II   Daily  3:00 

27.    Tennis.     Class  limited.  II  (3)    T.  Th.  S.  3:00 

29,30.  Special  Corrective  Work.     The  Athletic   Director  will   advise 
on  individual  cases.  I,  n  By  appointment 

Women. 

7,   8.     Graded  Gymnastics.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

9,10.     Graded  Gymnastics  (Advanced).  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

13,14.    Athletic   Games.  I,  H  (2)  W.  F.  2:00 

23,24.     Intramural    Games    (Advanced).  I,  II  (2)   W.  F.  3:00 
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FACULTY 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

William  Charles  Morro,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  School,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 

Jabez  Hall,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

WttMER  C.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History. 

^  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Linguistics  and  Missions  in  China. 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science  and 
Missions  in  Africa,  College  of  Missions. 

John  Grafton  McGavran,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
and  Missions  in  India,  College  of  Missions. 

Wallace  Claire  Payne,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Mission- 
ary History,  College  of  Missions. 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment  are: 
Central  location  in  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  about  310,000 
population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianapolis, 
affording  access  to  numerous  churches  in  need  of  preachers;  strong  city 
churches  and  ministers  whose  work  will  repay  observation  and  study; 
close  touch  with  the  national  headquarters  and  the  College  of  Missions 
of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  in 
a  college  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which  gives 
the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  trainmg  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 
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Courses  are  offered  in  all  of  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
ire  ordinarily  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 
This  provides  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  for  the  man  who 
plans  to  do  the  work  of  the  minister. 

Students.  Every   student   who   is   admitted   to   thii    department 

must  be  of  good,  well-established  Christian  character.  He  should  present 
a  letter  from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  pas- 
tor, or  from  some  person  competent  to  certify  as  to  his  integrity. 
Students  admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  regular 
ind  special.  Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  graduated  from 
jome  approved  college.  In  exceptional  cases  where  the  applicant  is  not 
I  college  graduate  he  may  by  special  permission  be  admitted  by  the  fac- 
jlty  as  a  regular  student.  Special  students  are  those  who  are  not  college 
graduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do  not  purpose  to  complete  either 
the  requirements  for  an  undergraduate  degree  or  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. They  will  be  admitted  only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.  In  no 
:ase  will  any  student  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  has  not  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  of  the  college  course.  Provision  is  made  by 
Butler  College  for  those  whose  training  is  deficient,  and  attention  is 
especially  directed  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature, 
.he  courses  of  which  are  listed  on  page  51  of  this  catalog.  The  provisions 
of  this  department  enable  a  student  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  Biblical 
instruction  while  completing  his  undergraduate  work. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommiended  in  planning 
Lheir  college  xourse  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  knowledge  of 
:he  ancient  classics  and  Hebrew,  and  t©  take  as  a  minimum  at  least  one 
full  course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Philosophy.  Students  who 
'aave  neglected  any  of  these  disciplines  may  be  asked  upon  entering  this 
[department  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Prospective  students  for  the 
ministry  are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the  courses  an- 
Qounced  in  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature.  This 
'will  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
Df  Divinity. 

'Degrees.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divin- 

ity include  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  way  of  90  hours  from  the 
:ourses  listed  below  and  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
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subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty  of 
this  department,  and  an  oral  examination.  In  meeting  these  requirements 
for  the  degree,  the  student  may  elect  freely  from  the  courses  listed  be- 
low, except  that  he  must  offer  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Old  Testament;  not  less  than  15  hours  from  the  Department  of 
New  Testament;  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the  Department  of. 
Theology,  and  not  less  than  6  hours  from  the  Department  of  Church  His- 
tory. In  each  department  these  required  hours  must  include  the  courses 
marked  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology  will  be  required  of  all  prospective  ministers.  Ii 
addition,  at  least  18  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  24  ii 
closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case  12  hours  must  be  takeH 
in  one  department  and  the  remaining  12  in  subjects  approved  by  the 
head  of  that  department.  This  will  constitute  the  student's  major  sub-: 
ject  of  study,  and  the  thesis  must  be  written  upon  some  topic  chosen, 
from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  will  require 
three  college  sessions  to  complete  the  courses  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  to  write  the  thesis,  but  students  of  Butler  Col- 
lege may  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  elect  from  the  Department 
of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  and  from  the  courses  of  other  depart- 
ments listed  on  page  66  sufficient  to  make  30  hours,  and  these  will  be 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  This  enables  a  stu- 
dent to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  within  two  years  after 
receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Butler  College.  In  no  case 
will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  years,  nor  will  more 
than  30  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior  work  be^  credited  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than.  15  hours  of  work  presented 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  minimum  passing  grade  for  all  work  counted 
toward  a  graduate  degree  in  Butler  College  is  70  per  cent.  Students  who 
expect  to  take  courses  in  this  department  are  requested  to  make  applica- 
tion through  the  head  of  the  department  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  provided.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  cer- 
tain courses  of  those  who  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
and  to  grant  the  diploma  without  the  degree  to  those  whose  work,  while 
above  the  passing  mark,  is  not  considered  of  quality  to  merit  the  degree. 
The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page 
33.     This  degree  will  be  granted  for  work  done,  either  in  whole  or  in 
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part,  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  except  that  no  professional 
ministerial  course  may  be  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this 
degree. 

The  College  The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruc- 

of  Missions.  tion  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions  are  listed  in 
this  department.  This  institution  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler 
College.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 
Its  standards  of  admission  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
School  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College.  The  students  of  the 
College  of  Missions  have  access  to  the  classes  of  this  school,  and  any 
student  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College  may,  on 
securing'  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  this  school,  elect  any  course 
offered  by  the  College  of  Missions. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  marked  thus  *  may  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.    Others  may  not. 

OLD  TESTAMENT 

Instructor  to  be  Supplied. 

*1S,  16.  History  of  Israel:  From  the  earliest  times  to  175  B.  C. 
Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Prerequisite,  30 
hours'  college  credit.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

Professor  Morro. 

[*17, 18.  Hebrew  Literature.] 

*[19,20.    Hebrew  Language.] 

[21,22.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  • 

Professor  Hall.]  • 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Morro. 

*31.  Hellenistic  Greek  :  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical  Greek. 
Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
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*32.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  In  Greek  Testament.  Prereq- 
uisite, course  31.     Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

*33,34.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Advanced  course  in  Greek. 
Prerequisite,  courses  31  and  32.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

*35,36.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second. 
Open  to  all  students.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity. I,  n  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

[*37,38.  History  of  the  Jews,  Greek  and  Roman  Periods.] 

*39,  40.  The  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament  :  The  ethical,  social, 
and  religious  teachings  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first  se- 
mester, and  those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.  Re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Prerequisite,  New 
Testament  History.  I,  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Professor  Hall.  | 

*41,42.  The  New  Testament  Introduction:  Four  subjects  are 
studied  during  the  year:  (1)  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament;  (2) 
The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  (3)  The  Dates,  Authorship,  and 
Credibility  of  the  New  Testament  Books;  (4)  The  History  of  the 
English  Bible.  Textbooks,  lectures,  and  assigned  readings  will  be 
used.  I,  n   (3)   T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Advanced  course  in  Greek. 


*43^44,  New  Testament  Interpretation: 
Prerequisite,  courses  33  and  34. 


I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 


THEOLOGY 

Professor  Hall. 

47.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature:     Required  for  the  dc 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I  (2)  W.  F.  10:3( 

48.  Outline  of  Christian   Theology:     Required  for  the  degree  of^ 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  H  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

[49,50.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.] 

51,52.    Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
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HOMILETICS 

Professor  Hall. 

5.  HoMiLETics:     Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

6.  Pastoral  Care:     Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

Professor  Harris. 
The  courses  in  Church  History  are  intended  to  introduce  the  student 
)  the  principal  sources  of  information  upon  the  development  of  Chris- 
anity.     Prerequisite   for   any   work   in    Church    History,   60   hours,   of 
hich  at  least  10  must  be  in  History. 

♦=11, 12.  Outline  of  Church  History. 

Professor  Harris.] 
is',  14.    History  of  Missionary  Expansion.    I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Professor  Payne   (College  of  Missions). 
D,  71.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Disciples.       I,  11   (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

Professor  Hall. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  McGavran. 
51,62.  Comparative  Religion:     This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  Science  of  Religion  and  the  History  of  Religion. 
Professor  McGavran  (College  of  Missions).  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
*67,68.  The  Essentials  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Professor  Morro.] 

COURSES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MISSIONS 

I  Certain  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Missions  are 
'pen  to  election,  under  conditions  stated  elsewhere,  by  the  ministerial 
iudents  of  Butler  College.  Seniors  of  high  standing  may  receive  per- 
lission  from  the  adviser  to  offer  for  credit  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
Durses  in  the  history,  literature,  and  language  of  modern  oriental 
Duntries.  For  description  of  these  courses  see  catalog  of  the  College 
f  Missions. 
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FACULTY 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics. 

Evelyn  Butler,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English. 

Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Jordan  Cavan,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  Wesley  an  Universitj 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

Earl  H.  C.  Davies,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ray  C.  Friesner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Botany. 

Henry  M.  Gelston,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Elijah  Newton  Johnson,  A.  M,,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  College 
Missions,  Indianapolis. 


Karl  Stone  Means,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 


i 


William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  School  of  Ministerial  Educ 
tion. 

James  Garfield  Randall,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  Richmond  0 
lege,  Richmond,  Va. 

William  Leeds  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

George  C.  Wise,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  French. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Johnson. 
Descriptive  Astronomy. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro. 
General  Introduction  to  the  English  Bible. 
Hebrew  Poetry. 
History  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  Ideals  and  Institutions  of  Early  Christianity. 
Note.— Either  3  or  4  will  be  given,  but  not  both. 

BOTANY 

Assistant  Professor  Friesner. 
]!.  General  Botany. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers. 
]    Teachers'  Training  Course. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Davies, 
Assistant  Professor  Means. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

General  Organic  Chemistry. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Putnam. 
Labor  Problems. 

Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 
American  Government. 
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EDUCATION 

Professor  Richardson. 
Acting  Associate  Professor  Cavan. 

9.     Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  June  21  to  July  17 

Professor  Richardson. 
IL     Psychology  of  the  High  School  Pupil.        June  21  to  July  17 
Professor  Richardson. 
5.     Curriculum.  July  19  to  August  14 

Acting  Associate  Professor  Cavan. 
12.     Educational  Administration.  July  19  to  August  14. 

Acting  Associate  Professor  Cavan. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Butler. 
The  Development  of  English  Fiction. 
English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  Short  Story. 

FRENCH 
Professor  Wise. 

1.  Elementary  French. 

2.  Intermediate  French. 

HISTORY 
Professor  Randall. 

1.  United  States  History,  1783-1860. 

2.  Recent  American  History  (Since  1890). 

3.  European  History  Since  1815. 

LATIN 

Professor  Gelston. 
1.    The  Architecture  of  Ancient  Rome. 
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2.  Elementary  Reading  Course  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse. 

3.  Advanced  Reading  Course. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Johnson. 

M.^THEM.ATICS    FOR    TeACHERS. 

PHYSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Means. 
la.  Elementary  Physics. 
lb.  Experimental  Physics. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Jordan. 

1.  Psychology. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. 

3.  History  of  Educational  Ideas. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Lumley. 

1.  Elementary  Sociology. 

2.  Applied  Sociology. 

3.  Americanization. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. 

2.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Credit  for  each  single  course,  3  semester  hours. 


EXTENSION  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  Co-operation   with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 

James  William  Putnam,  Director  of  Courses  for  Teachers. 

Edward  Bailey  Birge,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

(1914   N.   Pennsylvania    St.,   Old   Phone,   North    8756.     Automatic 

43-487.) 
Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Butler  College.    (32| 

S.  Ritter  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  250.)  ji 

Wn.MER  Carlyle  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College. 

(5825  Julian  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  188.) 
John  Smith  Harrison,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Butler 

College.     (5631  University  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  770.) 
Elijah  Newton  Johnson,    A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Butler  College.     (304  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  845.) 

Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College.     (5348 
Julian  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington   1436.) 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  College  of 
Missions.     (5354  Julian  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  472.) 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and 
Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School.  (2304  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania St.,  Automatic  41-577.) 

William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Professor,  Head  of 
the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College.  (58  N.  Irv- 
ington Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  962.) 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Butler 
College.     (362   Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  218.) 

WttLiAM  Leeds  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Butler 
College. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  cannot  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or»on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the 
general  purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of 
modern  scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of 
direct  use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in  the 
|;tudy  of  art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
nission  to  Butler  College  [See  Catalog  for  19IQ-'20,  p.  21  ff.]  is  ad- 
initted  as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualified  to  do 
I  he  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work  as  an 
mdassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student,  credits  ob- 
ained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Pees.  The  fee  for  each  course  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
ength  of  the  course.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course  meets  once 
I  week  throughout  the  school  year  and  gives  a  credit  of  three  semester 
lours.  This  is  known  as  a  major  course.  The  fee  for  a  major  course 
5  $9.00.  For  courses  other  than  major  courses  a  proportionate  fee  is 
harged. 

^ime  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week  at  the  Shortridge  High  School. 
Mace.  Unless   otherwise  indicated,  they  meet   on   Tuesday   after- 

loon.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  school  management,  Tuesdays  are 
:ept  as  free  as  possible  from  conflicting  engagements, 
Registration.  The  hours  for  registration  are  Friday,  September  20, 
:30  to  5:30  p.  m.,  and  Saturday,  September  21,  9:30  a.  m.  to  12:00 
[Q.,  at  Room  9,  Shortridge  High  School.  Students  may  register  also  at 
he  classes  which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  wherever  possible  they  are 
equested  to  register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated.  There  is  no 
egistration  fee  apart  from  the  charge  made  for  each  course. 

;Vork  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  students, 
l-nd  Credits.  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  Butler  Col- 
ige.    The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  ea.h  course  is  indicated 
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under  that  course.  Each  hour  of  classroom  work  should  require,  on  an 
average,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation.  An  examination  is 
given  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 
these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examination  for  assistant  principals'  and 
principals'  certificates. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures  or 
engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  of 
the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  not 
take  examinations. 

In  some  cases  alternate  courses  are  offered.  In  such  cases  the  courses 
given  will  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  as  indicated 
by  their  choice. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  of  these  courses,  if 
not  elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor   Johnson. 
1.     Descriptive  Astronomy  :    The  course  is  designed  for  those  wishing 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  astronomy.     Credit,  three  hours. 

Professor  Johnso] 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

L  Hebrew  Literature:  A  purely  literary  study  of  selected  portion^ 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Textbook  and  lectures.  Credit, 
three  hours.  Professor  Morro 

2.  Apostolic  Christianity  :  An  historical  study  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  firsi 
century.     Credit,  three  hours.  Professor  MoRnr 

ENGLISH 

1.'  American  Literature:  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  need, 
of  all  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  chie 
poetry  and  prose  writers  of  America  from  Irving  to  Whitman 
Credit,  three  hours.  Professor  Harriso> 
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HISTORY 

1.  Modern  European  History:  An  introductory  course,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  Century  to  the  present  day.  Credit,  three 
hours.  Professor  Harris 

ECONOMICS 

1.  Reconstruction  Problems:  This  course  will  consider  the  most 
fundamental  of  the  readjustments  in  government  and  in  industry 
rendered  necessary  by  the  World  War.     Credit,  three  hours. 

Professor  Putnam 
SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Sociology:  A  study  in  Americanization;  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
forces  and  processes  involved  in  initiating  foreigners  and  children 
into  our  society.     Credit,  three  hours.  Professor  Lumley 


1. 


ETHICS 

Ethics:  The  nature  and  history  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
morality.     Credit,  three  hours.  Professor  Jordan 

EDUCATION 

Survey  of  Present  Day  Educational  Problems:  A  course  de- 
signed to  assist  teachers  in  actual  service  to  appreciate  the  funda- 
mentals responsible  for  their  daily  classroom  practice.  Credit,  three 
hours.  Professor  Richardson 

SCIENCE 

Heredity:  An  introductory  study  of  the  principles  and  problems 
of  biological  inheritance.     Credit,  three  hours.        Professor  Bruner 

Geology:  An  elementary  course.  Geological  processes  and  their  re- 
sults will  be  considered.  Lectures,  with  laboratory  work.  Credit, 
three  hours.  Miss  McClellan 

MUSIC 

1-  Song  Leadership  :  The  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  ma- 
terial, the  technique,  and  method  of  chorus  conducting.  Credit,  one 
hour.  Professor  Birge 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1919 
DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Charles  Maxwell  Baker 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Bloor 
Jean  Elizabeth  Brown 
Mary  Brown 
John  Chase  Bussell 
Edith  Christina  Dailey 
Fred  Daniels 
Carey  Cleo  Dobson 
Edith  Emily  Gore 
Dorothy    Rupert   Griswold 
Edith  Ann  Gwartney 
Ida  Elizabeth  Hert 
Alice  Greenlee  Hinds 
Roscoe  Emerson  Hinds 
Helen  Elizabeth  Jackson 
Helen  Coulter  Jaehne 
Henry  Michener  Jameson 
Kathryn  Anne  Karns 
Doris  Bob  Kinneman 

Ruby 


Margaret  Carver  Lahr 
Grace   Winifred   McGavran 
Mary  Elizabeth  Moore 
Vera  Eleanor  Morgan 
Annie  Vicie  Mullin 
Luella  Nelson 
Mary  Katherine  O'Haver 
Mary  Belle  Pigman 
Harriet  Marie   Ropkey 
Rebecca   Secttor 
Mary  Edna  Shelley. 
Merle  Stokes 
Wilbert  Sullivan 
Mary   Roy  Thomson 
Maurine   Dallas   Watkins 
Gladys  Lee  Webber 
Helen  Martha  Wilson 
India   Jackson  Wilson 
lone  Wilson 
Mae  Winders 


Degrees   Conferred   Since  June,   191^ 

On  October  22,  1919 

Ruth   Clark  Montgomery 
Russel  Hale  Overstreet 
Russell  Caldwell  Putnam 

On  January  16,  1920 

Earl  Terence  Bonham 
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Annual  Session  Ending  June  17,  1920. 
POSTGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Alunibaugh,    Goldie   Pearl,    Denver,   Colo. 
Beyer,  Elmer  George,   Rickreall,  Ore. 
Burkhardt,  Opal  Okuki,  Washington,  Pa. 
Campbell,   Mary,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Crewdson,  Ira  Dorwin,  North  Platte,  Neb. 
Deming,  Beulah  Ella,  Bonner  Springs,    Kan. 
Dobson,   Carey   Cleo,   Indianapolis. 
Elliott,  Arthur  E.,   Independence,  Kan. 
Hill,  Luella  May,  Owosoo,   Mich. 
Hughes,    Fred   Walmsley,    Bondurant,    la. 
Lemmons,  Orel   Vincent,  Taylorville,   111. 
McCallum,   James   Henry,    Seattle,    Wash. 


Miller,   Raymond,    Mansfield,   Ohio 
Mullin,   Annie   Vicie,   Tazewell,   Va. 
Potee,   Kenneth  Leon,    Great  Falls,   Mont. 
Putnam,   Russell   Caldwell,   Indianapolis 
Richey,   Helen   Lenore,   Tallahassee,   Fla. 
Smiley,    Church  Howe,  Nebraska  City,   Neb. 
Smith,  Ina  Elizabeth,   Delphos,  Kan. 
Sullivan,  Wilbert,  Indianapolis 
Teagarden,   Lyrel   Grace,   Brewster,   N.    Y. 
Waller.   Frances,  Winchester,   Ky. 
Whipple,    Edna    May,    Bellingham,    Wash. 


UNDERGRADUATE   STUDENTS 


Abson,   Libbie,    Blue   Island,    111. 
Adams,   Genevieve,  Indianapolis 
Adams,  Minnie  LaMotte,   Indianapolis 
.\ddison,  Russell  Edwin,  Wilkinson 
Aldrich,    Grace,    Indianapolis 
Alexander,  Harry,  Indianapolis 
Allen,  Mildred,  Indianapolis 
Allison,   Vivian   Lucille,   Indianapolis 
Amick,  Esther  Irene,   Indianapolis 
Anderson,  Christine,  Lynn 
-Appel,    Richard    Hardy,    Indianapolis 
Armstrong,  Dorothy  Jane,  Kokomo 
Arnold,    Charles   Eugene,    Indianapolis 
Arnold,   Helen   Thomas,    Indianapolis 
.\skren,    Henrietta    Jane,    Indianapolis 
Aten,  Helen  Harper,   Indianapolis 
Atherton,    Charles   Ross,    Pullman,   Wash. 
Atkins,    Murray    Browning,    Indianapolis 
Austin,  Ralph   Vernon,  Terre  Haute 
Bade,  Arthur  Bartley,  Indianapolis 
Bagnoli,  Marie  Dorothy,  Indianapolis 
Baker,   Frances  Rosalee,   Indianapolis 
Baker,  Martha  Naomi,   Indianapolis 
Baker,  Thelma,   Indianapolis 


Bales,   Ruth  .^lice,  Winchester 
Ballard,   Claudia,   Indianapolis 
Ballard,    Dorothy    Bernice,    Indianapelis 
Barber,    Martha   Augusta,    Indianapolis 
Barger,  Kathleen   Marie,  Indianapolis 
Barkley,   Leland   Stanford,   Odon 
Barnett,    Ralph   Emerson,    Indianapolis 
Barney,   Chester   Fink,   Indianapolis 
Barney,  Virginia,  Indianapolis 
Barrett,  Margaret,   Indianapolis 
Bass,  Basil    Newett,   Winslow 
Bastian,  Robert  Ellison,  Indianapolis 
Batchelor,    Thos.    Churchill,    Indianapolis 
Baus,  Esther  Lucille,  Indianapolis 
Beabout,    Ralph    Howard,    Michigantown 
Beam,   Delmar  Frances,  Tipton 
Beard,  Dorothy  Leona,  Indianapolis 
Beckner,  Earl    Rucker,   Greenfield 
Bedford,    Hope   Vintitia,   Indianapolis 
Bedford,  Anna,  Indianapolis 
Beem,   William    Clyde,    Indianapolis 
Bell,   Mary  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Belzer,   Katharine,   Indianapolis 
Bender,   Anna   Catherine,    Bucklia,    ILaa. 
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Berkshire,    Shaffer    Bernard,    Indianapolis 
Bernstein,  Sarah  Ruth,   Indianapolis 
Bibler,  Lester  David,  Muncie 
Birk,  Sarah   Elise,   Indianapolis 
Bixler,    Myrtle,   Mitchell 
Black,   Dorothy  Jane,  Indianapolis 
Blair,   Jesse  H.,   Indianapolis 
Blount,   Lois   Barbara,   Tipton 
Bohn,  Herbert,   Indianapolis 
Bolander,  Maud  L.,  Indianapolis 
Bolander,  May  Elinor,   Indianapolis 
Bonn,   Emma   Gladys,  Indianapolis 
Borgstede,   Martha   Margaret,   Indianapolis 
Beyer,   Beatrice  Lillian,   Rickreall,   Ore. 
Brackett,    Virginia,    Indianapolis 
Braden,   Ruby  Rachel,  Derby,  Kan. 
Bradley,  Gladys  Banes,  Indianapolis 
Brattain,  Helen    Wilhelmina,    Indianapolis 
Braun,  Henry  M.,  Indianapolis 
Breadheft,  Marion,  Indianapolis 
Brewington,    Robert    Julian,    Indianapolis 
Brown,  Benjamin  Humphreys,  Indianapolis 
Brown,    Blanche,    Indianapolis 
Brown,   Cecil   Melvin,   Greensburg 
Brown,  Harriet  Catherine,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Margaret  Lee,  Indianapolis 
Brown,   Miriam  Josephine,   Indianapolis 
Brown,  Paul  V.,  Indianapolis 
Brown,   Philip   Christian,   Indianapolis 
Brown,  Wendell  Jacob,  Indianapolis 
Browning,  Henry  Lindsay,   Indianapolis 
Brubeck,    Frances   Mabel,    Terre   Haute 
Bruce,    Gladys   Mildred,   Indianapolis 
Bruner,  Henry  Pfeiffer,  Indianapolis 
Bruner,   Margaret  Emilie,  Indianapolis 
Bruner,   Ralph  Prescott,   Greenfield 
Buchanan,    Grace  Aminia,   Indianapolis 
Buenting,   Ella  Edythe,   Indianapolis 
Buenting,   Florence  Fern,   Indianapolis 
Buenting,    Otto   William,   Indianapolis 
Burge,  Donald  Edwin,  Indianapolis 
Burney,  Herschel  Arthur,   Greensburg 
Bush,  Walter  S.,  Medaryville 
Buttweiler,  Helen,  Indianapolis 
Byram,  John  Quincey,   Indianapolis 
Cameron,    Beatrice   Vane,   Rushville 
Campbell,    Dudley,    Indianapolis 
Campbell,   Edward   Donald,   Indianapolis 


Campbell,  Ethel  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Campbell,   Ted    Merril,    Indianapolis 
Canfield,  Elnora  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Carr,   Arthur  Noah,   Greentown 
Carton,    Alice   Constance,    Indianapolis 
Cassady,    Emil    Vaughn,    Indianapolis 
Cavins,  .Alexander  Weinstein,  Indianapolis 
Chadwick,   Gladys  Marie,   Rushville 
Champer,  Herman  Ellis,  Indianapolis 
Chen,   Chin-Chang,   China 
Christian,  Edith  Marie,   Greenwood 
Cissna,  Laurel  Gwyneth,  Indianapolis 
Clark,   Helen    Kathrine,   Indianapolis 
Clark,  Mary  Louise,   Indianapolis 
Clarke,   Roger  Thomas,   Edinburg 
Clune,   Mary   Gladys,   Indianapolis 
Coil,   Albert   Alonzo,   Ft.   Wayne 
Coil,   Goldie,   Ft.  Wayne 
Cole,  Carl  Cecil,  Trimble,  Ohio 
Collins,  Mabel,  Indianapolis 
Comstock,  Charlotte  Marion,  Indianapolis 
Conrad,    Harold   Theo.,   Zionsville 
Cook,   Kathryn,   Indianapolis 
Cook,    Margaret  Anne,   Indianapolis 
Cook,   Nadyne,  Indianapolis 
Cooper,   Laura  Dorothy,   Indianapolis 
Cooper,    Margaret,   Pendleton 
Cory,  May  Louise,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Corya,   Florence  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Cowdrey,  Anna  Bell,  Ft.   Madison,  Iowa 
Coyle,    Margaret,   Indianapolis 
Craig,    Gretchen   Lois,   Indianapolis 
Craig,  Lester  A.,  Castleton 
Craig,  Marion,  Indianapolis 
Craig,  Ruth   F.   V.,   Greenwood 
Cramer,  Helen,  Indianapolis 
Crosby,  Esther  Corrine,  Roachdale 
Crozier,  Ada,   Indianapolis 
Crozier,   Alice   Mildred,   Indianapolis 
Cunningham,    Ruth    Anne,   Indianapolis 
Cushman,  Olive,  Indianapolis 
Dailey,  Harold,   Indianapolis 
Daily,  Dorothy  Allen,  Indianapolis 
Dallow,  Francis  Leonard,  Indianapolis 
Dangerfield,   Howard,  Jr.,   Indianapolis 
Daniels,  Harry  H.,  Newcastle 
Daugherty,   Maria   Mathilda,    Indianapol 
Davenport,  Margaret  L.,  Indianapolis 
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Davis,   Dorothy  Jane,   North  Salem 

)avis,  Isabelle  Marshall,  Indianapolis 

Davis,  Josephine  Burns,  Hume,   III. 

Davis,  Russell,   Indianapolis 

Dawson,   Russell,   Indianapolis 

Day,    Durbin   William,   Seymour 

Deal,  Mary  L.,  Indianapolis 

Dean,  Russell   Jennings,   Advance 

Deardorff,    Rosalie    Lucile,    Indianapolis 

Dearmin,  Robert,  Odon 

Dedieu,  Marie  Louise  Elisabeth,    France 

DeLay,  Charles  Franklin,  Medora 

Dickson,   George  Manning,  Indianapolis 

Dierichs,   Adele,    Germany 

Doeppers,   Helen   Marie,    Indianapolis 

)oolittle,  Rilus  Eastman,   Indianapolis 

)owns,   Genevieve   Rosemary,   Indianapolis 

)raper,  Paul  A.,  Indianapolis 

)ugdale,   Kathleen,    Indianapolis 

)uncan,   Edna   Louise,    Indianapolis 

)unkel,  Wilbur,  Indianapolis 

)unlap,  David  William,   Indianapolis 

)unn,  Caroline,   Indianapolis 

)yer,   Kathleen  Allison,   Indianapolis 

arly,  Mary  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

aton,  Marion  J.,   Indianapolis 

dgeworth,  Anne,  Indianapolis 

dgeworth,  Deborah,  Indianapolis 

ickhoff,  Hulda,  Indianapolis 

iler,  Fannie  Lew,  Indianapolis 

lliott.  Ivy,  Independence,  Kan. 

ngle,  Thelburn  LaRoy,  Indianapolis 

vans,  Charlene  Theora,  Indianapolis 

elt,  Truman  Thomas,  Indianapolis 

anger,  Carolyn,  Indianapolis 

erguson,  Marian  May,  Indianapolis 

erree,  Marie,  Indianapolis 

iesel,  Margaret,  Indianapolis 

ike,  Eliza  Edna,  Indianapolis 

ike,  Elizabeth  May,  Indianapolis 

illingham,  Enid,  Vincennes 

illingham,  Muriel,  Vincennes 

illmore,  Ruth  Ella,  Indianapolis 

inney,  Paul  Willard,  Indianapolis 

isher,  Marjorie  Carolyn,  Indianapolis 

jisk,  Estle  Maddern,  Greenwood 

jitts,  Joseph  William,    Danville,    111. 


Flatter,  Adam,  Lynn 
Fogleman,  Edyth,  Indianapolis 
Forsyth,  Dorothy  Alice,  Indianapolis 
Fort,  Alma  Kimberly,   Indianapolis 
Fosdick,  Eloise,  Indianapolis 
Fosdick,  Grace,  Indianapolis 
Fox,  Helen  Evelyn,  Shelbyville 
France,  J.  Harold,  Indianapolis 
Frazee,  Dorothy,  Rushville 
Freeman,   Blanche  Laurrett,   Indianapolis 
Fross,  George  Harold,  Indianapolis 
Frost,   Elizabeth,    Greenfield 
Fry,  Kenneth  Prather,  Bedford 
Fugate,  Mary,  Indianapolis 
Fuller,  Gilbert  Hector,  Indianapolis 
Fuller,  Oliver,  Indianapolis 
Furman,  Myrtle,  Sac  City,  Iowa 
Gaines,  Asthore  Margaret,  Indianapolis 
Gaines,  John   Martin,   Indianapolis 
Gale,  Esther,  Farmington,  Mo. 
Gallagher,  John  Paul,  Indianapolis 
Galpin,  John,  Indianapolis 
Garrison,  Charles   Eugene,    Indianapolis 
Gastineau,  Adelaide  Clare,   Indianapolis 
Gemmer,  Frederick  Lorenz,  Indianapolis 
George,   Dorothy,   Indianapolis 
Gerlach,    Katherine   Amelia,    Indianapolis 
Gerlach,   Talitha  Agnes,   Indianapolis 
Gibson,   Lillian,    Indianapolis 
Gipson,  Henry  Edward,  Aurora 
Glockner,  Catherine  Mildred,  IndianapoKs 
Glockner,    Gertrude   Amelia,   Indianapolis 
Gloin,  James  Alfred,  Indianapolis 
Goble,  Paul  Newton,  Greenfield 
Goff,  Esther  Elizabeth,   Russellville 
Goff,  Mildred  Lorane,  Russellville 
Goodall,  Eleanor  Josephine,   Indianapolis 
Goodnight,    George    Dorsey,    Frankfort 
Grafton,   William   Warren,    Indianapolis 
Graves,  Gladys  Irene,  Indianapolis 
Greene,   Marian,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Griffin,  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Griffin,  Nellie,  Indianapolis 
Guild,  Helen  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Guiler,  Gertrude,  Vincennes 
Gunsolus,  Charles  Henry,  Indianapolis 
Gwartney,    Barsh   Ernest,    Indianapolis 
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Gwinn,  Adele,  Goodland 
Gwyn,    Russell   Taylor,   Indianapolis 
Hall,  Newell  Pratt,  Indianapolis 
Hamilton,  Eloise,  Indianapolis 
Hamilton,   Marie   Louise,   Rensselaer 
Hamler,  Sarah,  Indianapolis 
Hanger,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Hardy,  Oliver,  Fountaintown 
Harker,  Hazel,   Frankfort 
Harris,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Harris,  Elizabeth  Ellsworth,  Indianapolis 
Harris,  Genefrede,  Crawfordsville 
Harrison,  Major  Price,  Jr.,  Indianapolis 
Harryman,  Ilene,  Indianapolis 
Harryman,  Wayne,  Indianapolis 
Hart,  Maxine  Irene,  Indianapolis 
Hartman,  Beatrice  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Hartman,  Helen,  Indianapolis 
Hartman,  Samuel  Marvin,  Indianapolis 
Harvey,  George  Philip,  Indianapolis 
Haskins,  Ada  Thelma,  Indianapolis 
Hasseld,  Bertha,  Indianapolis 
Havens,  Eva  Gladys,  Greentown 
Hawkins,  Laurence  Faulkner,  Indianapolis 
Hawkins,   Martha,   Indianapolis 
Hazen,  Isabelle  Esther,   Burlington,  Vt. 
Hayden,   Delia,   Indianapolis 
Headrick,  Cleon,  Indianapolis 
Healey,  Rosemary  Catherine,  Indianapolis 
Heathco,  Frank  Leslie,  Indianapolis 
Hecker,    Margaret    Barbara,    Indianapolis 
Helt,  Jessie  Gertrude,  Indianapolis 
Henderson,  L.  Mary,   Indianapolis 
Henderson,   Mary  Louise,   Indianapolis 
Hendren,  Marjorie  Faith,  Indianapolis 
Hennessey,  Julia,  Indianapolis 
Hennessey,  Agnes,  Indianapolis 
Henninger,  Mabel  Marie,  Anderson 
Hensley,  Louis  Samuel,  Greenfield 
Herod,  Henrietta  Louise,  Indianapolis 
Herr,  Reba,  Castleton 
Heuss,  Sarah  Esther,  Indianapolis 
Hiatt,  Dorothy  Ellen,  Indianapolis 
Hibben,  James,  Indianapolis 
Higbee,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  Lebanon 
Hill,  Herbert  Eugene,  Indianapolis 
Hill,  Herbert  Ralston,  Indianapolis 
Hill,  Horace  Percival,  Indianapolis 


Hill,  Neil  Watts,  Kansas  City,  xMn 
Himler,  James  Murat,  IndianapoH'- 
Hine,  Ulis  B.,  Lebanon 
Hittle,  Ethel  Reece,  Wilkinson 
Hoagland,  Virgil  C,  Indianapolis 
Hodges,  Lucile  Sara,  Indianapolis 
Hogue,  Mary,  Marshall,  111. 
Hole,  Dewey  Admiral,  Muncie 
Holmes,  Johanna  F.,  Indianapolis 
Holstein,  Marie  LaVenus,  Indianapolis 
Hoover,  Florence  Mildred,  Indianapolis 
Hoover,  Lyman,  Indianapolis 
Hopper,   Rex   DeVere,  Indianapolis 
Horner,   Martha  Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
Hosier,  Herman   Russell,   Charlottsville 
Howard,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Muncie 
Howells,   Grace  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Hughes,  Ethel,  Indianapolis 
Hughes,  Leda  Mae,  Indianapolis 
Hungate,   Geneva  Agnes,  Indianapolis 
Hunt,  Edna  Mary,  Indianapolis 
Hunter,  Fern  Lorene,  Seymour 
Hunter,  Gertrude  Dorcas,  Indianapolis 
Hunter,  Mary  Catherine,  Indianapolis 
Hunter,  Monta,  Columbus 
Hunter,  Ruth  Viola,  Seymour 
Hunter,  Sarah  Jane,  Indianapolis 
Hurst,  Alfred  Coulter,  Indianapolis 
Hurt,  Floy,  Indianapolis 
Hussey,  Garnet  Kathryn,  Carrael 
Hyatt,  Ralph  Romeo,  Versailles 
Ice,  Virginia  Elizabeth,  Mt.  Summit 
Ingalls,  Clair  Lacey,  Indianapolis 
Isaacs,  Mildred  Joan,  Indianapolis 
Jackson,  Edith  Gail,  Lafayette 
Jacobs,  Rodra  Edmon,  Indianapolis 
Jaehne,  Frederick  William,  Jr.,  Indianapol 
James,  Margaret  Crull,  Indianapolis 
Jameson,  Lydia  Douglass,  Indianapolis 
Jaquith.  Lucy  Mildred,  Indianapolis 
Jarvis,  Juanita  Helen,  Waveland 
Jerman,  Mary  Marjorie,  Greensburg 
Jeter,  Anna  Louise,  Indianapolis 
Jones,  Frela  May,  Indianapolis 
Jones,  Lloyd  Thaddeus,  Indianapoli? 
Jones,  Rowland  Huntington,  Mecca 
Kantz,  Abbie  May,  Indianapolis 
Kays,  Vera  Cecelia,  San  Pierre 
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Keach,  Glenn  Mitchell,  Seymour 
Kealing,  Harold  Freeman,  Indianapolis 
Keeling,  Rolland  Otis,  Hillsboro 
Kelley,  Otis  Glen,  Whitestown 
Kellenbach,  Margaret  Louise,  Indianapolis 
Keller,  Bertha,  Indianapolis 
Kelso,  Amy  Hargitt,  Indianapolis 
Kelly,  Charlotte,  Indianapolis 
Kendall,  Kathryn  Victoria,  Indianapolis 
Kennedy,  Donald  Sipe,  Indianapolis 
Kennington,  Robert  Francis,  Indianapolis 
Keppel,  Nina  May,  Indianapolis 
Kinnard,  Helen  Josephine,  Pendleton 
Kiser,  William  Lawrence,  Indianapolis 
Kistler,  George  Haines,  Indianapolis 
Kistner,  Rosina,  Indianapolis 
Klein,  Bertha  Louise,  Acton 
Kline,  Georgia,  Indianapolis 
Knodle,  Almon  Scott,  Indianapolis 
Knox,  Harold  Smith,  Zionsville 
Koehler,  Russell  William,  Indianapolis 
Kretsch,  Russell,  Greensburg 
Kuehrmann,    Otto   William,    Indianapolis 
Kubler,  Marie  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Kurman,  Irene  Florence,  IndianapoTIs 
Kurtz,  William  Bryon,  Indianapolis 
Kurzrok,  Milton,  Indianapolis 
Kutzleb,  Judson  Anton,  Indianapolis 
La  FoUett,  Lucile,  Ladoga 
Lagenaur,  Ray  Carris,  Indianapolis 
Lapham,  Josephine   Thornley,  Indianapolis 
Larkin,  Storey,  Indianapolis 
Larrabee,  Elizabeth  Ann,   Greenfield 
Larsh,  Robert  Lawrence,  Indianapolis 
LaRue,  Ward,  Marion 
Latshaw,  Estha  Mary,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Laymon,   Mason    Marian,    Indianapolis 
Leach,  Edward  George,  Indianapolis 
Leach,  Ern   Robert,   Indianapolis 
Leathers,  Paul,  Indianapolis 
Leech,  Ethel  Gill,  Mentone 
LeMaster,  Willa  Ruth,  Indianapolis 
Lenahan,  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Lentz,  Dale  Williams,  Indianapolis 
Lentz,  Richard  Edward,  Indianapolis 
Leonard,  Inez  Lenore,  Indianapolis 
Lewis,  Catherine  Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
Lewis,  Gladys,  Martinsville 


Lewis,  John  W.,  Rushville 
Lewis,  Josephine,  Indianapolis 
Lewis,  Mary  Rebecca,  Indianapolis 
Lewis,  Pauline  Margaret,  Indianapolis 
Lewis,  Reagan  Wilson,  Indianapolis 
Liddy,  Deette  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Lieber,  Hilda,  Indianapolis 
Lieber,  Meta,  Indianapolis 
Linville,  Harold  Albert,  Indianapolis 
Lisher,  Laura,  Shiriey 
Litz,  Robert  R.,  Indianapolis 
Lochhead,  Anne  Niven  McLean, 

Indianapolis 
Lochhead,  Lida  Milne,  Indianapolis 
Lloyd,  Pearl,  Indianapolis 
Lomax,  Marion,  Indianapolis 
Long,  Katherine,  Lebanon 
McBroom,  Francis  Marion,  Hillsboro 
McColgin,  Oren  Ray,  Indianapolis 
McCormick,   Ruth  Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
McDonald,  Helen  Esther,  Anderson 
McGaughey,  Chalmers  Leavitt, 

Indianapolis 
McGavran,    Donald  Anderson,  IndianapeUs 
McKee,   Kathleen,   Indianapolis 
McKelvey,  Gladys,   Indianapolis 
McKinney,  Daniel  Hayes,  Whitestown 
McLean,  Helen  Belle,  Indianapolis 
McMillan,   Ernest  Porter,   Indianapolis 
McMurray,   Richard  Coleman,   Indianapolis 
McPheeters,    Helen   Anna,    Indianapolis 
McPheeters,  Mary  Eleanor,  Indianapoti< 
McRoberts,  Margaret  Emelia,  Indianapolis 
Main,   Fred  Thomas,   Indianapolis 
Manifold,   Hellen   Beatrice,  Indianapolis 
Mann,   Margaret  Bona,   Mannville,   Fla. 
Mann,  Mary  Louise,  Indianapolis 
Mantle,  Thomas   Guy,  Adair,   Okla. 
Mantle,  Delia  Esparza,  Adair,  Okla. 
Marker,  Jesse,   Indianapolis 
Marlett,  Milford  Earl,  North  Vernon 
Marshall,  Charles  Burton,  Indianapolie 
Martin,  Paul,  Indianapolis 
Martindale,   Ruth,   Clermont 
Masters,  John  Melvin,  Indianapoli*; 
Mateer,   Robert,   Indianapolis 
Matthews,  Elizabeth  Jane,   Indianapofc 
Mays,  Sayde,  Indianapolis 
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Mead,  Kathryn,  Indianapolis 
Meajis,  Margaret  Louella,  Indianapolis 
Mehrlich,  Mary  Ruth,  Indianapolis 
Menefee,  Victor  Lemuel,  Indianapolis 
Mercer,  Clyde  Warner,  Indianapolis 
Mercer,  Marion,  Indianapolis 
Mercer,  Mary  Cornelia,  Lima,  Ohio 
Mescall,  Gertrude,  Indianapolis 
Meyer,  Houston  Harry,  Indianapolis 
Millar,  Frances  Aletta,  Indianapolis 
Miller,  Bernice  Beth,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Miller,   Bessie,  Shelbyville 
Miller,  Julia  E.,  Indianapolis 
Millikan,  Levara  Mae,  Newcastle 
Montgomery,  Martha,  New  Albany 
Montgomery,  Ruth,  New  Albany 
'Moot,  Hubert  Calvin,  Indianapolis 
Moore,  Berg  Dewitt,  Indianapolis 
Moore,   Georgia  Rebecca,   Fountaintown 
Moore,  Joseph  Thompson,  Indianapolis 
Moorhead,  Virginia,  Indianapolis 
Morgan,  Glenna  S.,  Indianapolis 
Mount,  Harry  William,  Indianapolis 
Mowery,  Wiliam  Farield,  Kentland 
Moyer,  Elmer  Lehman,  Indianapolis 
Mueller,  Albert  Goepper,  Indianapolis 
Mullane,   George  Price,  Indianapolis 
Myers,  John  Wesley,  Indianapolis 
Nalley,  Ethelwyne   Grethel,   Indianapolis 
Nation,   Mary,   Indianapolis 
Newman,  Bertha  Cyril,  Indianapolis 
Newton,  Hazel  Deane,  Shelbyville 
Nordyke,  Lucile,  Indianapolis 
Oakes,  Edyth  Myrtle,  Indianapolis 
Oertle,  Anna  Lorraine,  Indianapolis 
Oliphant,  John  Williams,   Indianapolis 
Orbison,   Telford   Bernard,   Indianapolis 
Orr,  Harland  Estel,  Indianapolis 
Orr,  Hazel,  Indianapolis 
Osborn,  Frank  Vernon,  Indianapolis 
Osborn,  Sheldon  Ezra,  Hillsboro 
Overstreet,   Bernard  Lamont,   Lizton 
Overstreet,  Russel  Hale,  Lizton 
Padou,  Agnes  Julia,  Indianapolis 
Painter,   Lillian   Margaret,   Indianapolis 
Parker,  Blanche  Adele,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 
Parks,  Charles  Roscoe,   Indianapolis 
Parrish,  Marjorie,  Indianapolis 


Patton,  Lucy  Alice,  Indianapolis 
Payne,  Cecil  Nell,  Sheridan 
Payne,  Elmer  Curry,  Indianapolis 
Payne,   Mary   Graydon,  Danville,  111.      * 
Pearcy,  William  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
Pennington,  Bert  Floyd,  Blackfoot,  Idaho- 
Perkins,  Dorothy  E.  J.,  Indianapolis 
Perkins,  Harry  Brown,  Indianapolis 
Perkins,  Ruby  Vesper,  Greenwood 
Perry,  John  Douglas,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Peters,    Blanche    Kathryn,    Indianapolis 
Peterson,  Raymond  Arthur,  Indianapolis 
Phillippe,  Paul  Leon,  Frankfort 
Phillips,  Dorothy  Lela,  Indianapolis 
Pich,  Anna,  Indianapolis 
Pollock,  Eleanor  Vivian,  Indianapolis 
Poore,  Elsie  Theresa,  Indianapolis 
Porter,  Charles,  Indianapolis 
Portteus,  Walter  Leroy,  Indianapolis 
Potter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Powers,  Agnes  Means,  Needham 
Pritchett,  Spaulding  Cecille,  Indianapolis 
Quig,  Katherine  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Quinn,  Mildred,  Indianapolis 
Quinzoni,  Margaret  Mary,  Indianapolis 
Ranstead,  Stanley  Dumont,  New  Carlisle 
Rapp,  Louise,  Indianapolis 
Rapp,  Herve  Lynne,  Indianapolis 
Raschbacker,  Margaret,  Indianapolis 
Raschka,  Ada  Myrtle,  Knox 
Rawlings,  Margaret  O.,  Indianapolis 
Reade,  Anna  Ruth,  Indianapolis 
Reese,  Roxie  Pearl,  Kempton 
Renfrew,  Esther  Asenath,  Indianapolis 
Rhoades,  Dorothy,  Indianapolis 
Rich,  Vilma  Easter,  Indianapolis 
Richardson,  Donald  Walter,   Greenwood 
Richardson,  Russell  I.,  Lebanon 
Richey,  Mable,  Thorntown 
Richman,  Mary  Margaret,  Tipton 
Richmann,  Frank  O.,  Indianapolis 
Richwine,   Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Richwine,  Ruth  Esther,  Indianapolis 
Ridlen,  La  Verne,  Indianapolis 
Riggert,  Esther  Graff,  Indianapolis 
Riley,  Aileen,   Indianapolis 
Riley,  Grace  Lillian,  Indianapolis 
Riley,  Herman  Murray,  Indianapolis 
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Riley,  Hurlburt   Thirkield,   Indianapolis 
Riley,  Julius  Emil,   MartinsvHIe 
RUey,  Mildred  Ann,  Indianapolis 
Rioch,  David  McKenzie,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Ritchie,  Margaret  Katherine,  Indianapolis 
Ritter,  Paul  Francis,  Indianapolis 
Roberts,  Abigail,  Indianapolis 
Rose,  Margaret,  Martinsville 
Rosebaum,  Lois  Cyrena,  Waveland 
Rosenbaum,  Marie  Gertrude,  Indianapolis 
Rosenstill,  Alfred,  Zionsville 
Rudd,  Gladys  Marguerite,  IndianapoMs 
Russell,  Lila  Marie,  Dowagiac,  xMich. 
Ryker,  Leonard  Stanley,  Indianarjolis 
>anders,  Leslie  El  wood,  Franklin 
^andy,  Mary  Allen,  Indianapolis 
Sartor,  Lucille,  Martinsville 
iayler,  Marion  Virginia,  Indianapolis 
ichad,  Ralph  Theodore,   Indianapolis 
>chaub,  William  Frederic,  Indianapolis 
ichell,  James  Layman,  Indianapolis 
>cherer,  Harry  Calvin,  Wilkinson 
ichmuck,  Robert  Brown,  Indianapolis 
'choen,  Harold,  Indianapolis 
>choen,   Roy  Monroe,  Indianapolis 
Schooler,  Elma  Gail,  Whitestown 
ichooler,  Marie,  Whitestown 
Schooler,  Ruth  Imo,  Whitestown 
>chrieber,  Phyllis  Esther,  Indianapolis 
chuler,  Winifred  Asenath,  Anderson 
Schumacher,  William  John,  Indianapolis 
ichwartz,  Geraldine  Uloon,  Portland 
cott,  Fannie,  Indianapolis 
ears,  .\ldine  Germain,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
egur,  Dorothy,  Indianapolis 
eicrest,  Maurine,  Indianapolis 
heedy,   Herman  James,    Fairmount 
hields,  Martha  Helen,  Indianapolis 
hierk,  Phoebe  Gladys,  Indianapolis 
hirley,  Walter  Luther,  Indianapolis 
hockley,  James  Isaac,  Jamestown 
hoemaker,   Harold  Halsey,   Daleville 
hort,  Truman  George,  Indianapolis 
ihortridge,  Norman,  Indianapolis 
howalter,   Mary  Agnes,   Danville 
;isson,  Sarah  Trumbull,  Indianapolis 
[melcer,  Elsa  Susannah,   Indianapolis 


Smith,  Adelaide,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Austin  Henry,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Dorothy  Gwendolyne,  Atlanta 
Smith,  Florence  Muriel,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Fred  S.,  Indianapolis 
Smith,   George  Daniel,  Anderson 
Smith,  Helen  Julia,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Margaret  Megee,  Charlottesville 
Smith,  Melba  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Natalie,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Wilburt,  Indianapolis 
Smoot,  Mary  B.,  Indianapolis 
Snedaker,  Elma,   Versailles 
Sparrow,  Caroline,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Lenore,  Indianapolis 
Spohr,  Paul,  Indianapolis 
Spong,  Philip,  Indianapolis 
Stacy,  Allan  Ross,  Indianapolis 
Stanley,   Florence  Mildred,  Indianapolis 
Stanley,  Norris  Arminta,  Indianapolis 
Stark,  Lloyd,  Indianapolis 
Staton,   Glen  Orlando,   Kentland 
Steele,  Lottie,  Raccoon 
Steinmann,  Frieda,  Indianapolis 
Stephenson,  Calista  May,  Indianapolis 
Stephenson,  Corinne,  Indianapolis 
Stephenson,  Deane  Maurice,  Indianapolis 
Stephenson,  Dorothy  Eloise,  Lebanon 
Stevens,  Gladys  Irene,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Allegra,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,    Dorothea   Louise,   Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Harold  Julian,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Marian,    Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Marjorie,  Indianapolis 
Stockdale,    Beulah   Marie,   Indianapolis 
Stockdale,   Louise   Mary,  Indianapolis 
Stoeffler,  Walter,  Indianapolis 
Stokes,  Frederick,  Indianapolis 
Storch,  Margaret  Sylveen,  Indianapolis 
Stover,  Harney  Watson,  Indianapolis 
Strickler,  Wyatt  Chauncey,  Middletown 
Stuart,  Hazel  Brown,  Indianapolis 
Studley,  John  William,  Pendleton 
Stultz,  Basil   Gregg,  Zionsville 
Sutherland,   Merle,  Acton 
Swearingen,   Herbert   R.,   Mooreland 
Taylor,  Florence  Marie,  Indianapolis 
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Teague,  Myldred  Addison,  Pendleton 
Thale,  Marie  Cecilia,  Indianapolis 
Thomas,  Albert  Miles,  Indianapolis 
Thomas,  Beulah  S.,  Rockford,  111. 
Thomas,  Chariotte,  Indianapolis 
Thomas,  Lorianra  Cosico,  Indianapolis 
Thompson,    Goldie   Cleo,   Indianapolis 
Thompson,  Griffith  Burdine,  Indianapolis 
Thompson,  Roy  Melvyn,  Indianapolis 
Tichenor,  Norman  Beckham,  Indianapolis 
Tonone,  Valentine,  Marie-Louise,  France 
Trask,   Marjorie,  Indianapolis 
Tresidder,  Vivian  Oleine,  Tipton 
Tudor,  Ada  Florence,  Zionsville,  Ind. 
Turman,  Katharine,  Marshall,  111. 
Turner,  Forrest  Thomas,  Greensburg 
Tuttle,  Alva  Maurice,  Indianapolis 
Updegraff,  Martha,  Indianapolis 
Valentine,  Mary  Phyllis,  Indianapolis 
Vallou,  Dwight  Welborn,  Indianapolis 
Van  Cleave,  Asher  Walton,  Atlanta 
Vandivier,  Atta  Isabelle,  Franklin 
Vannoy,  Mary  Adelaide,  Indianapolis 
Van  Vleck,  Mary  Cathryn,  Rossville,  Kan. 
Vierling,   Mabel   Anna,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Wagoner,  Edward  Stephenson,  Indianapolis 
Walsh,   Alice  Edna,   Plainfield,   Ind. 
Walter,   Harry  Harold,   Indianapolis 
Wamsley,    Gladys,    Indianapolis 
Wamsley,  John  Lewis,   Indianapolis 
Warren,-  Constance  Louise,  Indianapolis 
Watts,    David,   Aurelia,   Iowa 
Weaver,  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Weaver,  Frances  Miriam,  Pittsboro 
Webb,  Marion,  Indianapolis 
Webster,   Leonard   Eari,   Indianapolis 
Weesner,    Eugene,    Indianapolis 
Weghorst,   Julia,    Indianapolis 
Weir,   Mary  Louise,   Indianapolis 
Weir,  Miriam  Somers,   Indianapolis 
Welborn,  Lundy  Eari,  Willow  Branch 
Welch,  Anita  Allegra,  Indianapolis 
Welch,  Nympha   Lucile,   Indianapolis 
Werts,   Maude,   Indianapolis 
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West,   Kathryn  Dorothea,  Indianapolis 
Whitaker,  Edwin  Shay,  Indianapolis 
White,  Dorothy  Frances,  Indianapoli? 
Whitehead,  Jean  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Whitehead,  Marion,  Indianapolis 
Whittenberger,  Pauline  Anna,  Indianapojit 
Wildasin,  Peari  Dolores,  Kentland 
Williams,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  Indianapoli 
Wills,  Edna,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,   Annetta,   Indianapolis 
Wilson,  Bertha  May,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,  Dorothy,  Paonia,  Colo. 
Wilson,  John  Walter,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,   Martha   Almellia,    Indianapolis 
Wilson,    Mary   Amelia,    Indianapolis 
Wilson,    Mary   Corrine,   Indianapolis 
Winders,  Gertrude  Hecker,   Indianapolis 
Wittkamper,  William   Winsor,   Windfall 
Wolfard,   Margaret  Alice,  Indianapolis 
Wolfolk,   Mercy   Dilora,   Indianapolis 
Wood,  Ashton    Cook,   Indianapolis 
Wood,  Josephine   Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
Wood,  Lewis  John,  Indianapolis 
Wood,  Virginia   Mae,   Indianapolis 
Woodall,   Nettie,   Russellville 
Woodbridge,  Louise,  Indianapolis 
Woodruff,  Harold  C,  Indianapolis, 
Woods,  Louis,   Indianapolis 
Woods,  Merrill  Jay,   Indianapolis 
Woolling,  Josephine  LeTellier,  Indianap. 
Wortman,  Laurence  Goodwin,  Indianapo 
Wrentmore,    Marjorie   Charlotta, 

Indianapolis 
Wright,  Emily,  Indianapolis 
Wright,   Hugh   Milton,  Edwardsport 
Wright,   Mabelle,    Indianapolis 
Wright,   Miriam   Rittenhouse,   Indianap- 
Wylie,  Charies  Bremner,  Indianapolis 
Yager,    Sarah    Virginia,    Kokomo 
Yovan,    Mark,    Indianapolis 
York,   Kathleen   Davis,   Indianapolis 
Young,   Harriett,   Bethany,   Neb. 
Young,  Virginia  Woodward,  Covington. 
Zaiser,  LeNoir.  Indianapolis 
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SUMMARY 


1920 

graduate  Students  23 

Jndergraduate  Students 617 

feachers'  College  Study  Department 276 

jummer   Session    106 

feachers'  Normal  Course 10 

Total : 1,032 

)educt  for  names  counted  twice 28 


1919 

1910 

24 

3 

706 

211 

178 

125 

62 

74 

17 

36 

987 

440 

24 

20 

1,004  963  429 
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Examinations 31 
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French  Club 15 

French,  Courses  in 40 

Geology,    Course   in 51 

German,  Courses  in 3g 

Graduate  Students 33 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 28 

Greek,  Courses  in •. 37 

Gymnasium     18 

Hellenistic    Greek 73 

History,   Courses   in 58 

History  of  the  College.., H 

Home    Economics 67 

Homiletics,    Courses    in 75 

Latin,   Courses   in 35 

Law  School,  Indiana 2 

Library    17 

Literary    Society 14 

Location  and 'Buildings 17 

Mathematics,  Courses  in 66 

Memorial    Gifts 12 

Ministerial  Education,  School  of 73 

Museum    17 

;\'ew  Testament,  Courses  in 74 

pbservatory    18 

|)ld  Testament,  Courses  in 72 

'Oratorical  Contests I4 

philosophy.   Courses  in 45 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 68 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

COLLEGE  OF  MISSIONS 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  M.  A.,  President. 

The  aim  of  the  College  of  Missions  is  to  provide,  as  far  as  lies^  within 
the  power  of  a  single  institution,  such  instruction,  practice,  and  inspira- 
tion as  will  meet  the  present-day  requirements  in  the  special  education 
of  missionaries  for  both  the  home  and  the  foreign  fields.  The  College 
seeks  to  enlist  and  to  prepare  for  the  various  forms  of  missionary  work. 

INDIANA  LAW  SCHOOL 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  IndianapoUs  has  no  superior.  All  the 
courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year,  and  tne 
student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts  of  litigation 
in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further  information,  address 
the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapolis. 

INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

FREDERIC  RICH  HENSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  southwest  corner  of  Meridian  and  North  streets,  centrailj 
located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  growth  o 
the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its  worth  as  an  educa. 
tional  institution.  For  catalog,  address  Indiana  Dental  College,  11  Wes 
North  street,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  SESSION,  1921 

June  20   Monday Registration. 

June  21   Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

Aug.    11,   12,  13 Thurs.,    Fri.,    Sat Examinations. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Sept.    20,    21 Tuesday,  Wednesday Registration. 

Sept.    22    Thursday,  8:00  A.  M....  Instruction    Begins. 

Oct.    3    Monday,  9:00  A.  M Special  Examinations. 

Oct.    12    Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 

Nov.   19  Saturday Mid-Semester   Reports. 

Nov.   24  Thursday Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

Dec.   5    Monday     Special  Examinations. 

Dec.   22    Thursday,  4:00  P.  M... Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

Jan.  3,   1922 Tuesday,    8:00    A.    M...Christmas  Vacation  Ends. 

Jan.  11  Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 

Jan.  26,  27,  28,  31,   Feb.    1 Thurs.,   Fri.,  Sat.,  Tues.,  Wed Examinations. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Feb.    6    Monday     '. Registration. 

Feb.    7   Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M Instruction  Begins. 

Feb.  7 Tuesday Founder's  Day. 

Feb.   20   Mo'nday     .'. Special  E.xaminations. 

Feb.   22   Wednesday    Washington's   Birthday    Holiday. 

April    8    Saturday Mid-Semester  Reports. 

April  8  Saturday,   4:00   P.    M... Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

April  12  Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 

April    18    Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M Easter  Vacation  Ends. 

April  24  Monday,  9:00  A.  M: Special  E.xaminations. 

June  7,  8,  9,  10,  13.  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Tues Examinations. 

JuJie  11 Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

J""e  14 -...Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day. 

J""6  15 Thursday,  10:00  A.  M...,Sixty-seventh  Annual  Commencement. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


I 


W.   H.  BOOK Columbus 

HILTON  U.  BROWN Indianapolis 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER Indianapolis 

SCOT  BUTLER Indianapolis 

JOHN  E.   CANADAY Anderson 

JAMES  L.  CLARK "DanviUe 

PERRY    H.   CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

ROBERT  FRANKLIN  DAVIDSON Indianapolis 

GEORGE  B.  DAVIS North  Salem 

THOMAS  W.  GRAFTON Indianapolis 

MARSHALL  HACKER Columbus 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN Columbus 

HENRY   JAMESON Indianapolis 

EMSLEY    JOHNSON Indianapolis 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER Columbus 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT Indianapo  is 

GEORGE  F.  QUICK : Indianapolis 

MARSHAL  T.  REEVES Co  umbus 

GIRNIEL.  REEVES ; Columbus 

MERLE    SIDENER Indianapolis 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

STANLEY  SELLICK Secretary  and  Treasurer 

JOHN  W.  ATHERTON Financial  Secretary 

Executive  Committee. 

James  L.  Clark,  Chairman. 

R.  F.  Davidson,  William  G.  Irwin,  Merle  Sidener, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

WiLLL\M  G.  Irwin,  Perry  H.  CLirroRo,  George  F.  Quick, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 


COMMITTEES 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate. 

Henry  Jameson,  James  L.  Clark,  Emsley  Johnson, 
George  F.  Quick. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets. 

Perry  H.  Clieford,  Chauncy  Butler,  George  B.  Davis, 
John  E.  Canaday. 

Faculty,  Salaries,  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Emsley  Johnson,  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Merle  Sidener, 
Allen  B.  Philputt,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
Marshall  Hacker,  R.  F.  Davidson,  James  L.  Clark. 

College  Residence. 

GiRNiE   L.    Reeves,    George   B.    Davis,    John    H.    Frazee,    Marshall 

Hacker. 

Endowment. 

Marshal  T.  Reeves,  James  L.  Clark,  George  F.  Quick, 
Zach.  T.  Svi^eeney,  John  E.  Canaday. 

Equipment. 

Girnie  L.  Reeves,  W.  H.  Book,  Chauncy  Butler, 
Thomas  W.  Grafton. 


Ministerial. 

Hugh  Th.  Mhler,  Allan  B.  Phhputt,  James  L.  Clark, 
Zach  T.  Sweeney,  Emsley  Johnson. 


FACULTY 

Ph    B..  Illinois  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University.  1903;   Ph.  D.,  Um- 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  1909. 
SCOT   BUTLER,  A.  M.,   LL.   D.,  Professor   of   Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.     (124  Downey  Avenue.)  .g,.-  LL  D 

A    B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University.  1868;  A.  M..  tbtd.,  1870,   LL.  D.. 
Butler  College,  1896. 
HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
(324  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A   B  ,  Eureka  (Abingdon)  College,  1880;  Ph.  D..  Fre.burg,  Baden,  1896. 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D,  D..  Professor  of  HomUetics  and  Theology. 

'''  l°t  B'e\trc"u~s'.,  A.  M.,  Bude.  Col.ege,  18,8;  ..  D.,  Hanove, 
College,  1914. 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(304  Downey  Avenue.)  University  of 

A.   B..   Drake   University,    1893;    A.    M..   tbtd.,   1895.    M.   b..    Umvers  y 
Kansas,  1904. 
CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M     Catharine  Merrill  Pro 
™oVo    English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue. 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  Umversity,  1883. 
HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B„  Professor  of  Latin  Language  an, 
Literature.     (5319  Julian  Avenue.) 
A   B  ,  University  of  Michigan,  1900. 

ELIJAH   JORDAN,   Ph.    D.,   Professor   of    Philosophy.      (5348   JuUa 

^'Tl  Indiana  University,,  19.07;   A.  M.    Sag|  S,,    '  „,  philosophy,  Cor.^ 
University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1911. 
MTIxnN  D    BAUMGARTNER,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor  of  Gt 
""SlnKgu^geYt^d  Librarian-     (27  South  Eme^onAvenu.  j 
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JOHN  SMITH  HARRISON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English.     (5631   Uni- 
versity Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,   1899;   A.  M.,  ibid.,   1900;   Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1903. 

ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,   Professor   of   Greek.      (507   East 
Eleventh  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899. 

EVELYN  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English   (Demia  Butler  Chair 
of  English  Literature).     (Butler  College  Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,   1917 
(Absent  on  leave,  1920-'21.) 

WILMER  C.  HARRIS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History.  (48  North  Bolton 
Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.     University  of  Chicago,    1904;    A.   M.,   Universitv  of  Michigan,    1909- 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,   1914. 

WILLIAM   LEEDS   RICHARDSON,   Ph.    D.,   Professor    of   Education, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education.     (5330  Ohmer  Avenue.) 

A.   B.,    University   of   Toronto,    1911;    Ph.    D.,    University   of   Chicago,    1919, 

HARLAN  ORVILLE  PAGE,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics.     (340  North  Ritter  Avenue.) 
S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,   1910 

GUY  HOWARD  SHADINGER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.     (5543 
University  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Hamline  University,    1900;    Ph.   D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,    1907. 

GINO    ARTURO     RATTI,     "Docteur    de    I'Universite     de     Grenoble" 
(France),  Professor  of  French.     (142  Spencer  Avenue.) 

A    B.,  Middlebury  College,   1907;   A.  M.,  -ibid.,   1909;    Degree  of  "Do'cteur  de 
rUniversite  de  Grenoble,"   1911. 

HOWARD  EIKENBERRY  JENSEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science. 
(360  Downey  Avenue.) 

A    B.,  University  of  Kansas,   1914;   A.  M.,  ibid.,   1915;    B.  D.,   University  of 
Chicago,   1917;   Ph.  D.,  ibid.,   1920. 

JAMES   A.    ROHBACH,   A.    M.,    LL.    D.,    Lecturer    in    Business    Law. 
(Peoples  Bank  Building.) 

A.   B.,  Western   Reserve   University,   1884;    A.   M.,  ibid.,   1890-    LL    B      Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  1893;  LL.  D.,  University  of  Indianapolis,  1914.       '      '' 

FRANK  HATCH  STREIGHTOFF,  Ph.   D.,  Acting  Professor  of   Eco- 
nomics.    (317  East  Thirteenth  Street.) 

A    B.,   Wesleyan   University,    1909;    A.    M.,    ibid.,    1910;    Ph.    D.,    Columbia 
University,  1913. 

ROLLO  ANSON  TALLCOTT,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
A.  B.,  Syracuse  University,   1909;  A.  M.,  ibid.,   1920. 
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CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M,  Professor   of  Missionary  History 
and  Linguistics,  College  of  Missions.     (5444  University  Avenue.) 
A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;   A.  M.,  ibid.,   1902. 

TOHN  GRAFTON  McGAVRAN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions.  (357  Downey^ 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1891;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911. 

WALLACE  C.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Missionary  Expan- 
sion     (5631  University  Avenue.) 

A.   B.,   Bethany   College,   1886;    A.   M.,  ibid.,   1887;    B.   D.,   Yale  University. 
1889.' 
HARRY  BRETZ,  A.  M.,  Assistant   Professor   of   Romance   Languages. 
(59  North  Audubon  Road.) 

A    B.,  William   Jewell   College,    1906;    A.    B.,   University   of   Chicago,    1908; 
A.  M.',  ibid.,  1917. 

RAY  CLARENCE  FRIESNER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Botany. 
(71  North  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1916;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1919. 

T.  GRIFFITH  WESENBERG,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1910;   A.  M.,  ibid.,  1911. 
CORINNE  WELLING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor   of  English.      (1620 
Central  Avenue,  Apartment  3.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1912;  A.  M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1914. 

JORDAN  CAVAN,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.     (3100  Col- 
lege Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Adelbert  College,  1915;  A.  M.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1917. 

ALICE  TOWNSEND  BIDWELL,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
(53  North  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1899;   A.  M.,  Columbia  University,   1911. 

ALBERT  EARL  WOODRUFF,  M.   S.,  Assistant  Professor   of  Physics. 
(24  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

B.  S.,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  1917;  M.  S.,    University  of  Chicago,  1920. 

OSCAR   ARVLE    KINCHEN,   A.   M.,   Assistant    Professor    of    History. 
(125  Johnson  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1916;   A.  M.,  ibid.,  1917. 

I   FRANK  STANLEY  SELLICK,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting.     (5345, 
^      East  Washington  Street,  Apartment  23.)  j 

^  A.  B.,  Butler  College,  191*6. 

MARIE  COUSIN,  Instructor  in  French.     (30  East  Pratt  Street.)  I 

Graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Poitiers. 
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WINIFRED  N.  SIEVER,  B.  S,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics.     (Apart- 
ment 14,  Audubon  Court.) 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University,  1918. 

JESSIE    CHRISTIAN    BROWN,    A.    M.,    Instructor    in    French.     (251 
South  Audubon  Road.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1897;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899. 

JUNA  MARIE  LUTZ,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     (2524  Col- 
lege Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1917. 

MARY    BROOKFIELD-LOWTHIAN,    A.    M.,    Ph.    M.,    Instructor    in 
English. 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,   1902;   Ph.  B.,  ibid.,   1904;   Ph.  M.,  ibid.,   1906; 
A.  M.   (Divinity)  ibid.,  1918. 

JOHN  HOFFECKER  MOFFAT,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Debating.     (5511 
University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1916;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1920. 

LOUISE  MARGARUITE  SCHULMEYER,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women.     (2059  Park  Avenue.) 

Diploma,  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  1907. 

PAUL   D.   HINKLE,  Assistant   Athletic   Coach.      (312    North   Irvington 
Avenue.) 

Officers  of  the  Faculty 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Dean  and  Acting  President 

HENRY  M.  GELSTON Examiner 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON Registrar  and  Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER Curator  of  Museum 

MILTON  D.  BAUMGARTNER Secretary 

SARAH  E.  COTTON Assistant  to  the  President 

ELEANOR  A.  HESTER Secretary  to  the  President 

Faculty  Committees 

Admission  Requirements. 

Professors  Bruner,  Harris,  and  Gelston. 

Athletics. 

Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  Shadinger,  and  Louis  J.  Morgan, 
Alumni  Member. 
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Auditing. 

Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Mr.  Sellick. 

Chapel  Attendance. 

Professors  Baumgartner,  Asst.  Prof.  Friesner,  and  Miss  Siever. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 

Professors  Morro,  Jensen,  and  Asst.  Prof.  Welling. 

College  Paper. 

Professors  Bruner,  Baumgartner,  and  Ratti. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Morro,  Harris,  and  Mr.  Moffat. 

Graduate  Appointments. 

Professors  Putnam,  Harrison,  and  Jensen. 

Graduate  Committee. 

Professors  Bruner,  Harrison,  Morro,  Hall,  and  Richardson. 

Intercollegiate  Relations. 

Professors  Putnam,  Morro,  and  Johnson. 

Library. 

Professors  Baumgartner,  Harrison,  and  Jordan. 

Public  Occasions. 

Professors  Graydon  and  Gelston,  Asst.  Profs.  Welling,  Bretz, 

and  Woodruff. 

Schedule. 
Professor  Johnson,  Asst.  Prof.  Friesner  and  Miss  Lutz. 

Special  Studies. 
President,  Registrar,  Examiner,  and  Dean. 

Student  Affairs. 
President,  Professors  Putnam,  Gelston,  and  Graydon. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  defines  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the 
institution  as  follows : 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorporation 
are  hereby  declared  to  be :  to  establish,  found  and  build  up,  maintain, 
sustain,  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the 
States  of  the  Northwest ;  to  establish  in  said  institution  departments  or 
colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and 
professional  education;  to  educate  and  prepare  suitable  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  dis- 
carding as  uninspired  and  without  authority  all  writings,  formulas, 
creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent  thereto;  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of  Indiana, 
and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,-  1855,  in  the  old  North- 
western Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now  College  avenue, 
the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  opened  at  that 
time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irvington,  a 
suburb  of  the  city,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the  College  classes  was 
begun  in  the  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern  Christian  University  to 
Butler  University,  February  28,  1877.  This  change  did  not  affect  any 
chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to  the  property  or 
graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been  determined  by  a  legis- 
lative act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
"Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to  desig- 
nate the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the  only  part  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that  has  as  yet  been 
realized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors  have  thought  best  to 
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concentrate  their  efforts.  The  legal  name  of  the  corporation,  however, 
remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stockholders 
voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  same  statute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  retire  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  outstanding 
stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  institution 
having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the  Directors  are  now  authorized 
to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving  stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  endowment  of  the  College  has  always  been  kept  well  invested, 
yielding  an  assured  income.  However,  the  institution  is  as  yet  insuffi- 
ciently endowed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained  it  will 
prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The  Board  of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts  in  the 

Gifts.  form  of  endowments  of  various  chairs  of  instruction, 

which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  one  in 
whose  memory  it  is  established.  In  this  way  the  following  professor- 
ships have  been  established: 

1.  The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2.  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  endowed  by  Ovid 
Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Demia  Butler. 

3.  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4.  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  in  part  a  gift 
made  to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to 
Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved  Professor  of 
English  in  Butler  College. 

5.  The  Reeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shal T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of  scholar- 
ships for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in  need  of 
assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  the  ambi- 
tious, or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  departments.     One  such 
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fund  of  ,^1,000,  known  as  ihe  Arthur  Baxter  Fund,  has  been  established 
by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Baxter  of  Indianapolis.  Another  is  the  fund  of  the 
139th  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  of  $878.37,  given  to  the  college  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Robert  L.  Moorhead,  primarily  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  this  army  unit. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 

Teachers.  College  is  "accredited"  under  the  school  laws  of  1907 

for  classes,  A,  B,  and  C,  as  fixed  by  the  statute. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  meet  the  requirements  for 
class  A,  B,  and  C  teachers;  for  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools;  and  for  the  Vesey  Law  enacted  in  1919.  See 
courses  in  Education,  page  47. 

Religious  The   purpose  of  the  founders,   expressed  in  their  act 

Influence.  of   incorporation,   was   to   establish   an   institution    of 

learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Chris- 
tian morahty  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A  course  of  study  in 
the  English  Bible  is  available  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  All  students 
are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exercises.  The  institution  has 
always  been  religious  in  spirit ;  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always 
be  so. 

Butler  College  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons 
Alumni  holding  degrees  granted  by  the  College  and  of  former 

Association.  students    elected    to    membership    by    the    executive 

committee.  The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers,  elected  in  June  by 
the  Association,  and  two  additional  members,  one  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  College,  the  other  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Association.  An  annual  fee 
of  $2.00  is  expected  of  every  member,  and  to  those  paying  this  fee 
are  sent  all  alumni  publications.  The  regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs 
during  Commencement  week.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  Mr. 
W.  C.  Smith,  '84,  president;  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  '88,  first  vice-president; 
Harold  B.  Tharp,  'll,  second  vice-president;  Stanley  Sellick,  '16, 
ireaiurcr;  Miss  Katharine  M.  Graydon,  '78,  secretary,  and  editor  of 
the  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The    Young    Men's    Christian    Association    and    the 

Associations.        Young  Women's   Christian  Association  are  voluntary 
organizations  of  students  and  mstructors  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.    The  two  associations  hold  | 
meetings    every    week.    A    committee    from    each    of    these    associations   ' 
furnishes  new  students  entering  college  with  information  in   regard  to 
rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  renders  any  assistance  in  its  power  which  | 
students  who  are  strangers  in  Irvmgton  may  feel  inclined  to  seek.    Stu-  , 
dents  who  are  church  members  are  eUgible  to  active  membership  m  these 
associations.   Students  not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  asso- 
ciate members.  ,      .  ^     j 

The  plans  of  the  Associations  for  1921-'22  contemplate  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  type  of  work  which  is  becoming  constantly  more  significant  in 
American  student  fife;   namely,  the  formation  of  groups  f6r  the  frank 
discussion  of  such  subjects  as  the  non-Christian  religions,  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  message  for  present-day  personal 
and  organized  life,  the  theory  and  purpose  of  the  Church,  its  work  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world.    In  some  cases  these  groups  will  be 
led  by  students,  textbooks  of  worth  and  interest  furnishmg  the  back-  > 
ground  for  the  discussion;  in  other  cases  the  groups  will  be  forums  led 
by  faculty  members.    The  different  groups  will  choose  from  the  subjects; 
offered  those  which  they  desire  to  discuss.     In  order  to  be  most  con-  > 
venient,  these  groups  will  be  so  organized  as  to  meet  during  the  morning 
and  early  afternoon  at  hours  when  members  have  no  classes  scheduled 
but  must  remain  on  the  campus  for  later  classes  or  chapel. 

College  A  weekly  paper,  The  Butler  Collegian,  is  pubhshed  in! 

Paper.  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler  College,  to  give 

the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.  It  is  edited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  College  classes.  (College  credit  for  Associatej 
Editors,  see  page  28,  Faculty  Minutes.)  ; 

The  Brief  Durmg  the  year  1920-'21  a  monthly  publication,  Thi 

Bag.  Brief  Bag,  was  published  by  the  class  in  Advanced 

Composition. 
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Debates.  The  College  maintains  instruction  in  debating  for  both 

men  and  women,  and  debating  contests  for  both  are  arranged.  Butler 
College,  along  with  eleven  other  Indiana  colleges,  is  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  Intercollegiate  Debating  League,  which  was  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1920.  This  provides  debates  for  the  young  men  with  at  least  four 
other  colleges.  Last  session  debates  were  held  with  Wabash,  Franklin, 
DePauw,  and  Goshen  Colleges.  The  debates  for  the  session  of  1921-'22 
are  scheduled  for  March  3  and  17,  1922.  During  1920-'21  the  young 
women  debated  with  Rockford  College,  Illinois,  and  Albion  College, 
Michigan. 

Oratorical  Seven  colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  one,  com- 

Contests.  pose  the  Indiana  State  Oratorical  Association.     The 

local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College  classes.  The 
object  of  this  association  is  to  encourage  students  to  write  and  deliver 
orations.  Prehminary  contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  rep- 
resentative for  the  State  contest.  The  successful  contestant  in  the  State 
contest  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest,  com- 
posed of  ten  Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in   1871, 

Society.  holds    weekly    meetings    in    its    hall    at    the    College. 

Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  men,  but  later  women  have 
also  been  admitted.    Members  are  admitted  by  election. 

Biology  Club.  The  students  of  the  Biological  Department  have 
formed  a  club  which  is  open  to  all  interested  persons  in  the  College.  The 
regular  meetings  are  devoted  chiefly  to  reviews  of  recent  biological  liter- 
ature, but  addresses  by  visiting  scientists  are  included  in  the  annual 
program.  The  club  endeavors,  each  year,  to  accumulate  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  the  summer  school  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

The  Chemical  The  principal  object  of  this  organization  is  to  acquaint 
Club.  the  students  with  the  application  of  chemistry  in  the 

industries.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  month,  are  addressed 
by  students  or  by  specialists  in  important  chemical  industries.  Social 
features  are  also  enjoyed.  All  present  or  former  students  of  chemistry 
are  considered  members  of  this  club. 
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Le  Cercle  Le  Cercle  Francais  meets  regularly  during  the  college 

Francais.  year.     All  students  who  are  interested  in  France  and 

in  the  French  language  are  welcomed  to  its  membership.  They  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  French  and  to  hear  such  lectures  and  informal  talks 
as  the  Cercle  may  be  able  to  arrange. 

The  Sandwich  The  men  of  the  College  interested  in  religious  work 
Club.  are  associated  in  the  "Sandwich  Club."     Social  meet- 

ings are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is  served,  business  attended  to, 
and  a  prepared  program  rendered.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often 
present  at  these  meetings  to  address  students  on  the  various  phases  of 
church  work. 

The  Dramatic  Tryouts  for  membership  are  held  early  in  the  year  and 
Club.  students  qualifying  as  gifted  in  amateur  theatricals  are 

eligible.  Several  dramas  are  presented  during  the  year,  especial  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  final  play  in  the  spring. 

Athletics.  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  of 

Butler  College  has  undergone  careful  reorganization  this  past  year.  Inter- 
collegiate competition  is  being  held  in  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track,  and  tennis.  An  extensive  physical  culture  system  of  intramural 
and  mass  athletics  is  provided  for  both  men  and  women.  Irwin  Field, 
the  new  gymnasium,  and  tennis  courts  provide  ample  facilities  for  the 
students,  who  are  trained  by  competent  instructors. 

Participation  in  Student  Activities 

( 1 )  Athletics. 

No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in  any  intercollegiate 
contest,  (a)  who  is  not  carrying  at  least  12  hours  during  the  semester  in 
which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has  failures  or  unremoved  conditions 
amounting  to  more  than  5  hours  from  the  last  semester  of  attendance; 
(c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the  current  semester  to  the  satis-! 
faction  of  his  instructors;  (d)  who  enters  College  later  than  the  second j 
week  of  the  semester;  (e)  who  has  not  Freshman  standing  in  the  College. j 

(2)  Other  Student  Activities.  | 
The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  including  the  President  andj, 

the   Dean,  has  general  supervision   over  all  student   organizations  andi 
enterprises  not  definitely  assigned  to  another  committee.    Plans  and  pro-| 
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grams  of  all  meetings  and  exhibitions  to  which  the  public  is  invited  are 
subject  to  approval  by  this  committee,  which  shall  also  determine  the 

i  eligibility  of  students  to  participate  in  such  activities. 

'      The  Committee  on  Debate  and  Oratory  has  jurisdiction  over  intercol- 
legiate debates  and  oratorical  contests. 

The  Collegian  Committee  has  charge  of  student  publications.  Student 
officials  of  College  pubhcations  must  be  recommended  by  this  committee 
and  approved  by  the  faculty.  No  election  is  valid  until  such  approval 
ia  given. 

The  following  rule  in  regard  to  eligibility ,  applies  to  all  student  activi- 
ties except  athletics:  No  student  is  eligible  to  hold  office  in  a  student 
organization  or  to  represent  the  College  on  any  public  occasion,  (a)  whose 
record  shows  failures  or  unremoved  conditions  amounting  to  m'ore  than 
5  hours;   (b)  who  is  delinquent  during  the  current  semester. 

Auditing   Accounts 

The  accounts  of  all  student  organizations  that  receive  money  from 
students  or  the  public  must  be  submitted  to  E.  N.  Johnson,  chairman 
of  the  Auditing  Committee,  once  a  year ;  and  oftener,  if  called  for  by  the 
committee. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  affords  unique  advantages  as  to  location 

for  a  college  The  College  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis,  and  is 
reached  by  the  East  Washington  street  cars.  The  population  of  Irving- 
ton  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  thither  by  educational 
inducements.  This  gives  the  suburb  a  special  character  of  cultivation  and 
good  order,  while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding  college  life. 
Main  College  The  main  College  building  contains  recitation  rooms. 
Building  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel, 

literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and 
retiring  rooms.  It  is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Science  The  Science  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  mu- 

Hall.  seum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  the  biological 

laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustratmg  the  sciences 
of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  materials  have  been 
obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by  friends  of  the 
institution,  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while  a  considerable 
portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have  occupied  the 
chairs  in  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working  . 
library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and  | 
equipment  of  these  laboratories.  j 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged  and  . 
well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 

Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year  | 
Memorial  1903,   by   the   liberality    of    the   late   Mr.    and   Mrs 

Library  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 

Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of  1897  The, 
building  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled  witnj 
steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College  Library  at; 
present  contains  about  17,000  volumes,  chosen  with  special  reference  tO| 
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the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive  files  of  valuable  govern- 
ment reports  and  documents. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library  Board, 
students  have  free  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than  220,900 
volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containing  80,000  vol- 
umes and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students,  who  will  find 
it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications,  weeklies, 
monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  advantages 
of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all  classes  of  students 
in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  con- 
Observatory,  struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient 
use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  This  comfortable  home  for  young  women  students  is 

Residence.  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the  reci- 

tation rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  The  rooms  con- 
tain only  necessary  furniture;  students  provide  their  own  bed  linen, 
towels,  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired.  A  resident 
Faculty  member  has  general  supervision  of  the  young  women  living  in 
the  Residence.  The  advantages  of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women 
at  lower  rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may 
be  obtained  in  private  residences.  Board  and  room  are  paid  for  by  the 
term.  The  Residence  is  maintained  solely  for  the  accommodation  of 
young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  College,  must 
find  boarding  places  in  Irvington. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  detailed  in- 
formation about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  One  of  the  barracks  constructed  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
has  been  remodeled  for  use  as  a  temporary  gymnasium.  This  is  well 
equipped  and  is  of  sufficient  size  for  all  necessary  athletic  activities.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  use  this  structure  until  other 
plans  are  matured  for  a  permanent  and  modern  gymnasium. 


EXPENSES  AND  SELF-SUPPORT 

The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  eacW. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
tation   a   week   throughout    a    semester,    or    an    equivalent.     The    tees 
payable   to   the   College   on   account   of   instruction,  library,   and   mci- 
dentals,  exclusive   of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:     7   to    16  hours, 
$70  00;    6  hours   or   fewer,  $35.00  per  semester.     Students   undertakmg 
more  than  16  hours  will  pay  for  each  additional  hour  $4.50.    In  addition 
the  following  extra  charges  are  made:     In  the  departments  of  Biology 
Chemistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory   fees,   ranging   from   $7.00   to   $7.50 
per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordinary  wear  on  ap- 
paratus.   Students  are  required  to  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  mjured. 
For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged.    For  each  days  delay 
in  registering  after  the  day  appointed  (see  College  Calendar,  page  3)    a 
fee  of  $1.00  is  charged;  the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.    For 
a  change  of  registration  after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued 
a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.     For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the  Ma.  er 
of  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00  is  charged. 
Graduation  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees 

Bills  must  be  paid  within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Failure  to  do  this  means  exclusion  from  classes.  ,    u     f  , 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 

semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 

credited  on  a  future  semester  or  refunded. 

Expenses  of         Following   are   estimates   of   yearly   expenses   for  the 

Residence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks : 

Lowest  .Werage  Liberal 


$140.00  $140.00 


S160.00 


F- *'!--  '45:00  56.00 

:i6.oo 

12.00  18-00 


R«°"^" 2^6' 00  216:00  216.00 

*Board 216.UU 


Books _ 

l^^O  S4W.00  S''S4.00  I 

The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room  a«  | 
based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where  rooms  may 

•The  price  of  table  board  is  subject  to  change  uoon  one  weeli's  notice. 
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be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from  $15.00  to  $28.00  per 
semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $108  per  semester.  Room 
rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room  is  vacated  before  the  end 
of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the  semester  are  payable  in  two  install- 
ments in  advance.    No  reduction  is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  somewhat 
higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  expenses  as  much 
as  possible  will  find  rooms  at  lower  rates,  with  facihties  for  independent 
housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While  the  College  can  not  guarantee  employment  to 

Self- Support.  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers  will 
gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing  profitable 
employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there  is  always  work 
to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  determined,  and  self-reliant 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  earn  enough  to  meet  either  part  or 
all  of  his  expenses. 

Mmisterial  students  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self-support, 
owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from  which  railways 
and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance  which  depend 
upon  student  preaching. 
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Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  days 
appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar)  are  9  to  12  a.  m. 
and  2  to  4  p  m.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attention,  appUcants 
should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  designated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  opening  oj  the  semester.    They  will  then  receive, 
on   the   day    of   registration,   statements    of    the    credits   granted.      On 
presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser  for  Freshmen,  they  will  be  assigned 
to  their  classes.     Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  their  adviser  for  as- 
signment to  classes.  ,     ,     ,     .  ,  ,;i  ,i,. 
The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  days  delay  until  the 
total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.   Each  change  of  registration,  unless  necessi- 
tated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $1.00. 
Admission             AppUcants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  may 
Requirements,     enter  by  certificate  or  by  examination.    Admission  by 
certificate  is  permitted  only  to  graduates  of  commissioned  high  schoob 
of  Indiana  and  to  those  of  other  approved  preparatory  schools  elsewhere. 
Applicants  for  admission  by  examination  must  furnish  acceptable  evi- 
dence of  equivalent  preparation.                                                 .,,„(. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.   A  unit  is  th^/l"';;*'"'^,"!  * 
course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less  than  th^- 
two  weeks  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per  week^    Two 
hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  0"^  h°«  »« 
prepared   work.     No   fractional  units  are  credited  except   as   mdicated  | 

''"«!««  units,  as  specified  below,  are  required  f»^^d"lission  to  full 
Freshman  standing.  Of  this  number,  ten  are  P^^^^^ed  and  five  a« 
elective.  Applicants  who  are  deficient,  either  m  the  number  of  uni^  or 
n  the  subieTts  prescribed  for  entrance,  may  be  admitted  con<^— •; 
if  the  deficiency  does  not  exceed  one  unit.  (See  Conditioned  SudenU 
page  26).  No  one  who  presents  fewer  than  fourteen  units  o  acceptable 
work  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  even  provisionally.  | 

Admission  by      Graduates   of   commissioned  high  f  ""'^  f  ;;'*'^| 
Certificate.  and  of  other  standard  secondary  schools  accredited  Dy 

the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  SchooU  ar.; 
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admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  showing 
j  that  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements.  Graduates  of  such 
schools  who  present  fifteen  acceptable  units,  including  all  entrance  sub- 
jects, are  admitted  to  full  Freshman  standing.  Those  having  deficiencies 
within  the  limits  stated  above  may  enter  as  conditioned  students. 

!     Admission  by      Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  able  to  present 

I  Examination.  certificates  from  approved  preparatory  schools  must 
take  an  examination  (a)  at  Butler  College,  or  (b)  through  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  or  other  recognized  examining  agency.    All 

I  applicants  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  completed 
a  course  of  study  which  meets  the  entrance  requirements  both  as  to  time 
and  subjects. 

With  the   permission   of  the   Examiner   of  the   College,   graduates   of 
approved  schools  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments by  certificate  may  take  an  examination  to  remove  deficiencies. 
Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

i   In  all  cases  they  may  be  taken  only  by  special  appointment. 

Credentials.  All  applicants  must  present  specific  statements  of  the 

work  done— not  simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  When 
preparatory  work  has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate  cer- 
tificates must  be  presented  from  each  school,  not  simply  from  the  last 
attended.  Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
;  cation.  Certificates  upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted  must 
i  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  done. 
They  should  contain  detailed  statements,  not  only  of  the  time  spent 
in  each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  four 
books  of  Cffisar),  including  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  in  science, 
in  addition  to  classroom  periods. 

Summary  of  Entrance  Subjects 
I      Required  : 

English   (Group  I) 3  units 

Mathematics    (Group   II) 2  units 

Foreign   Language    (Group   III) 3  units 

History    (Group  IV) 1  unit 

Science    (Group    V) 1  unit 
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Elective : 

From  Groups  I-VI -J  units 

Total 15  units 

Description  of  Entrance  Subjects 

Group  I— English. 
The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  as 
taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a  fourth  year  of 
English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  Not  more  than  4  units 
will  be  accepted. 

Group  II — Mathematics. 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2  units)  includes  algebra  to 
quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Quadratic 
equations  (^  unit),  solid  geometry  (^  unit),  trigonometry  (^^  unit), 
and  college  algebra  (^  unit),  will  be  credited  as  electives. 

Quadratic  equations  must  be  offered  by  students  who  wish  to  take 
Physics  (courses  2-6)   or  Mathematics  in  College. 

Group  III — Foreign  Language. 
At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at  least  2  of 
these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  offered,  half-units 
may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of  French  may  be  ac- 
cepted if  the  quality  of  the  work  done  appears  to  warrant  it.  Not  more 
than  7^  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  excused  from 
one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College,  except  that  he  must 
take  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  foreign  language  in  College. 

Latin    1.     Beginning    course 1  unit 

Latin  2.     Csesar,  4  books 1  unit 

Latin  3.     Cicero,  6   orations,  or  Cicero,  4  orations 

and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 

Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Greek  L     Beginning  course  and  Anabasis,  Book  L...     ■"  unit 
Greek  2.     Anabasis   II-IV,   with   prose   composition, 

and  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I-II 1  unit 
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Greek  3.    Plato,  Herodotus,  or  equivalent  authors..  1  unit 

German  1.  Ijeginning    course 1  unit 

German   2.  Second   year 1  unit 

German  3.  Third  year 1  unit 

French   1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

French   2.     Second   year 1  unit 

French   3.     Third   year 1  unit 

Spanish  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

Group  IV — History. 

One  unit  must  be   offered;   not  more  than  4  units  will  be  accepted 

.from  this  group.    Credit  will  not  be  given  for  Civics  taken  in  the  grades 
ibelow  the  high  school. 

Required  (1  unit  from  the  jolloiving): 

Ancient  History  1/2  or  1  unit 

Medieval    History    ^  or  1  unit 

Modern    History    ^  or  1  unit 

English   History   ..^  or  1  unit 

American   History   1/2  or  1  unit 

\b.    Elective: 

Civics    1/2  or  1  unit 

Economics    i/^  unit 

Industrial   History   i/^  or  1  unit 

Indiana   History   lA  or  1  unit 

Group  V — Science. 

One  unit  is  required;  3  additional  units  will  be  accepted. 
k    Required  (1  unit  from  the  following): 

Physics    1  unit 

Chemistry  1  unit 

Botany    1  unit 

Zoology  1  unit 

j'.    Elective: 

'          General  Biology  ^  or  1  unit 

Physiography    ^  or  1  unit 

Botany   i^  or  1  unit 

Agriculture     i^  or  1  unit 

Zoology 1/2  or  1  unit 
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Physiology  ^  ^^^^ 

Geology    ^  ^'     1  "^^^ 

General    Science    ^  or     1  unit 

Group  VI— Wholly  Elective. 
Four   units   of   commercial,   vocational,   and   cultural  subjects   usually 
taught    in   commissioned   high   schools   will   be   accepted,   but   not   less 
than  14  unit  nor  more  than  2  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  subject. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  the  number  of  units  or  in 

Students.  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission,  he  must  arrange, 

with  the  a'pproval  of  his  advisers,  a  program  of  study  that  will  enable  him 
to  remove  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible.  Required  subjects  must  be 
taken  first  and  precedence  given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may 
be  offered  in  lieu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  such  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  offered 
by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered  by  the  College  a 
sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered  for  entrance  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  semester  hours  of  college  work  wUl 
be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  preparatory  work.  If  the  condi- 
tioned student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  the  College  offers  no  in- 
struction, such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  under  approved  tutors  or  in 
a  high  school  of  Indianapolis.  They  should  be  made  up  withm  one  year 
after  matriculation  in  Butler. 

Advancedi  Students   who    present    work    of    an    advanced   grade 

Standing  which  has  been  done  in  a  secondary  school  after  the 

from  Second-  completion  of  all  work  necessary  for  graduation  and 
ary  Schools.  which  is  not  needed  for  college  entrance,  may  receive 
colle-e  credit  for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  one  year 
after%ntering  College.  The  following  limitations  wUl,  however,  be  ob- 
served: ,  ^ 
1.     In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than  6  hours. 

of  college  work.  •; 

2  Where  4  units  from  Group  IV  (History)  have  been  presente^ 
for  entrance,  no  college   credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  tfj 

that  group.  ,  ,    ,  .J 

3  Where  4  units  from  Group  V  (Science)  have  been  presented  loi 
entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  m  tha 
group. 
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4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited  on 
the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained,  and 
to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case : 

English  3  hours  Mathematics   3  hours 

Latin  6  hours  Physics   6  hours 

Greek    6  hours  Chemistry    6  hours 

German    6  hours  Botany  6  hours 

French    6  hours  Physiology  3  hours 

Spanish  6  hours  History 6  hours 

Advanced  Students   coming   from   other   colleges    or   universities 

Standing  may    receive    advanced    standing    upon    presentation 

from  Other  of   certificates    of   the   work   they   have   done.     It   is 

Colleges.  highly    important    that    these   statements    be    sent    in 

three  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  They  must  include: 
(a)  A  statement  of  the  work  done  in  Satisfaction  of  entrance  require- 
ments. This  statement  must  come  directly  from  the  school  where  the 
work  was  done,  (b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the  College  credits  that 
have  been  earned.  Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied, 
ground  covered,  number  of  weeks,  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  In  case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance 
requirements  are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number 
of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must  be  made 
to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It  is  desirable 
that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their  statements 
of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No  student  from  an- 
other college  will  be  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of 
honorable  dismissal. 

special  The  College  discourages  persons  entering  as  special  stu- 

^tudents.  dents.     Such  students  may,  however,  be  accepted  un- 

der the  following  conditions : 

;  1.  They  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age;  they  must  present  evi- 
dence of  reasonable  proficiency  in  English;  they  must  receive  the  per- 
mission of  the  professors  whose  courses  they  propose  to  take,  and  that 
3f  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  certificate  of  age  must  accom- 
pany the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 
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2.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  attendance  and  to  amount  and  quality  of  work 
performed.  The  faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student 
of  his  privileges  if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 

3.  No  special  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  college  in  any  inter- 
collegiate contest.    (See  page  16.) 

Preprofessional  Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  courses  in 
Courses.  medicine,  engineering,  and  allied  sciences  may  take  at 

Butler  College  many  courses  which  will  prepare  them  for  their  future 
work.  Such  students  should  declare  their  intentions  on  entering  Butler 
College,-  and  should  consult  the  instructors  whose  courses  are  more  imme- 
diately applicable  in  the  scientific  professions.  Under  certain  conditions  a 
candidate  for  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  in  Butler  College  may  be  permitted  to  take  the 
work  of  his  senior  year  in  a  professional  school.  (See  page  3L)  Students 
who  take  their  premedical  courses  at  Butler  College  should  take  Chem- 
istry 1  and  2,  and  Biology  1  ^nd  2  in  their  Freshman  year,  in  order 
to  avoid  conflicts  in  later  years.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
premedical  studies  in  two  years  should  follow  the  program  given  below, 
With  the  approval  of  the  English  department,  such  students  may  be  ex- 
cused from  a  part  of  English  literature.  All  premedical  students  are 
required  to  take  English  composition. 

Two-Year  Premedical  Course. 

First  Year. 
I  Semester.  II  Semester 

Zoology   (5)  Zoology  (5) 

Chemistry   (5)  Chemistry   (5) 

Foreign  Language  (5)  Foreign  Language  (5) 

Second  Year. 
Physics   (3)  Physics    (5) 

Organic  Chemistry  (5)  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 

Foreign  Language  (5)  Embryology  (5) 

English   (3)  English   (3)  | 
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The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  23),  there  are  required  for 
^^raduation  a  minimum  of  120  hours  of  class  instruction  with  an  equal 
number  of  grade  points,  and  8  hours  of  physical  training  (see  page  66). 
in  hour  signifies  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an 
'.quivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  2  to  3  hours  in  the  laboratory 
ire  equivalent  to  1  hour  in  the  classroom. 

lours  per  Students,   as   a   rule,   will  assume  work  to   the   total 

^'^^^-  value  of   IS  or   16  hours  each  semester.     No  student 

nay  take  fewer  than  12  hours  without  the  consent  of  the  president  and 
,dviser.  Freshmen  may  not  take  more  than  6  hours  and  two  courses, 
nd  Sophomores  not  more  than  8  hours  and  two  courses,  in  one  depart- 
nent  during  one  semester.  If  a  student's  average  grade  for  the  semester 
•ext  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high  as  B,  he  may  take  work  to  the 
ggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if  his  grade  shall  have  been  as  high  as  A 
1  one-half  of  his  hours  and  B  in  the  remainder,  he  may  take  20  hours 
f  work,  but  in  no  case  may  he  take  more  than  this  amount  during  any 
ne  semester.  For  each  additional  hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $4.50  is 
harged.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical  training. 
//  work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  done  in  class. 

The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
achelor  of  Science. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Of  the  120  hours  required  for  graduation,  42  are  more  or  less  definitely 
rescribed  and  78  are  elective  under  the  following  conditions: 

I.  English. 
Six  hours  are  required.  In  all  normal  cases  this  must  be  taken  in  the 
reshman  year.  Any  student  who  enters  with  advanced  standing  beyond 
'C  Freshman  year  may  be  exempted  from  the  requirement  in  English, 
•ovided  he  has  credit  for  not  less  than  6  hours  of  college  work  m 
nglish. 
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II.  Foreign  Language. 
The  minimum  required  work  in  high  school  and  college  is  five  years, 
but  at  least  6  hours  in  college  must  be  taken  by  every  student.  Those 
who  enter  with  3  units  are  required  to  take  20  hours.  Those  who  enter 
with  less  than  3  units  are  required  to  take  6  additional  hours  in  college 
for  each  unit  of  deficiency.  For  every  entrance  unit  offered  in  excess  of 
3  units,  6  hours  may  be  deducted  from  the  20  hours  required  in  college. 
The  total  required  work  for  both  entrance  and  college  must  not  be  di- 
vided between  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must^ 
include  at  least  three  years  in  some  one  language. 

III.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 
{Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology.) 
Ten  hours  are  required.  If  no  laboratory  science  (Group  Va)  is  of- 
fered for  entrance,  20  hours  of  laboratory  science  must  be  taken  in  two 
different  subjects,  10  hours  in  each  subject.  If  1  unit  of  laboratory 
science  is  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  laboratory  science  must  be 
taken  in  a  subject  not  offered  for  admission.  If  2  or  more  units  of 
laboratory  science  are  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  of  Mathematics  or 
laboratory  science  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  Jumor  year.  If 
Chemistry  is  offered  for  admission,  Chemistry  1  and  2  (8  hours'  credit) 
may  be  taken  to  meet  this  requirement. 

IV.  Social  Science. 

{Philosophy,  Education,  History,  Biblical  Literature,  Sociology, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science.) 

Sixteen  hours  are  required. 

V.  Major  Subject. 

At  least  30  hours  m.ust  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40  hours  ir 
closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours  must  be  taker 
in    one   department   and   the   remainder   in   subjects    approved   by  thai 

department, 

VI.    Elective  Subjects. 

Any  student  who  has  satisfied  the  requirements  enumerated  abov 
may  freely  ekct  the  "^f attaining  hours  from  any  courses  which  coun 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
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1.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

2.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  requirements) 
will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  credited  with 
:90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  Spanish  1,  2;  English 
1,  2;  Mathematics,  1,  2;  Latin  1,  2. 

3.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser,  and 
subject  to  his  approval. 

VII.     Students  from  Other  Colleges. 
Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take  at 
:east  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving  the 
legree. 

VIII.     Standard  of  Work. 

The  rank  and  grade  of  students  are  determined  by  the  grade  point 
,.ystem  described  on  page  32. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  and 
,he  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  20),  the  student  may  be 
ecommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
he  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  student's  major  subject  must 
e  either  a  natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  five  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
rcparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be  in 
ierman  and  two  in  French.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  Latin  be 
ffered. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
cience  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
rts. 

Degrees  After  One  Year  of  Professional  Study 

Candidates  for  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  may  be  per- 
iitted  to  spend  their  Senior  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medicine, 
w,  or  engineering,  and  may  receive  a  degree  from  Butler  College  under 
le  followmg  conditions: 

.All  prescribed  subjects  and  all  group  requirements  of  Butler  College 
•r  the  Bachelor  degree  must  be  completed  before  the  student  enters  the 
■ofessional  school. 
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At  least  90  hours,  with  an  equal  number  of  grade  points,  must  b( 
acquired  in  Butler  College. 

All  requirements  regarding  the  major  subject  must  be  complied  witl 
before  the  Bachelor  degree  is  granted. 

A  certificate  must  be  presented  from  the  professional  school  showing 
that  the  student  has  earned  a  number  of  credits  equivalent  in  hours  an( 
grade  points  to  the  omitted  work  of  the  Senior  year  in  Butler  College. 
The  work  of  students  taking  combination  courses  will  be  under  tl 
supervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the  faculty. 
Examinations.  Regular  class  examinations  are  held  at  the  close 
every  semester.  Special  examinations  are  held  each  semester  as  announcec 
in  the  calendar,  page  3.  With  the  consent  of  the  instructors,  special 
examinations  may  be  taken:  (a)  By  conditioned  students;  (b)  by  those 
who  were  unavoidably  absent  from  the  regular  class  examinations;  (c) 
by  students  who  desire  to  obtain  College  credit  for  postgraduate  work 
done  in  high  school  or  for  work  of  similar  grade  in  other  institutions. 

A  student  who  receives  a  passing  final  grade  in  any  course  cannot  take 
a  second  or  special  examination  to  raise  his  grade. 

For  the  privilege  of  taking  a  special  examination  a  student  must  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  subject  m  which 
an  examination  is  taken.  In  any  case,  however,  the  total  charge  for 
such  examinations  will  not  exceed  $5.00  in  any  semester.  All  examina- 
tion fees  are  turned  in  to  the  library  fund. 

Grades  and  Occasional  tests  and  a  mid-semester  grade  keep  the 

Grade  Points.       student  informed  as  to  the  kind  of  work  he  is  doing 
At  the  end  of  the  semester  he  receives  in  each  course  a  final  grade,  which 
is  determined  by  the  class  grade  and  the  final  examination. 
All  grades  are  recorded  by  letters,  as  indicated  below. 
For  convenience  in  determining  the  rank  and  the  grade  of  scholarship 
of  a  student,  the  following  system  of  grades  and  grade  points  has  beer 

adopted : 

A  (90  plus)— 3  grade  points  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

B   (80-89)— 2  grade  points  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

Q  (70_79)— 1  grade  point  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

D   (60-69)— Passed,  without  grade  points. 

E  (55-59)— Condition. 

F  (below  55)— Failure. 

I    (incomplete)— Indicates   work   of  satisfactory   grade  but  not  com 

plete  in  all  details. 
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Absences.  (a)  Absences  Without  Penalty.     A  certain  number  of 

ibsences  may  be  taken  without  penalty :  Five  in  a  5-hour  course,  three 
n  a  3-hour  course,  and  two  in  a  2-hour  course,  together  with  five  chapel 
ibsences  per  semester. 

1  Students  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  or 
;)ther  intercollegiate  activities  are  excused  for  absences  made  necessary  by 
uch  participation, 

(b)  Penalties  for  Excessive  Absence.  For  absences  in  excess  of  the 
lumber  allowed  the  following  penalties  apply : 

(1)  In  case  of  prolonged  absence,  the  arnount  of  credit  in  any  course 
nay  be  reduced  by  agreement  between  the  instructor  and  the  Dean. 
\  reduction  of  less  than  one  hour  will  not  be  made. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  above,  all  absences  shall  accumulate  from  the 
ime  of  admission  to  college,  and  one  hour  of  credit,  together  with  one 
redit  point,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  student's  credit  for  each  eighteen 
bsences  so  accumulated,  or  for  a  major  fraction  thereof.  Absences 
icurred  in  a  course  in  which  the  student  fails  shall  not  count  under 
his  rule. 

(3)  Chapel  Absences.  All  chapel  absences  in  excess  of  five  per  semes- 
ir  shall  be  penalized  in  the  same  manner  as  class  absences,  but  students 
bsent  from  all  classes  in  any  one  day  shall  not  incur  a  penalty  for  chapel 
bsence  on  that  day, 

(4)  Consecutive  absences  on  the  two  days  before  and  the  two  days 
allowing  vacations  shall  be  counted  as  double  absences. 

ummary  of 
equirements. 

i)  Minimum  Requirements. 

120  hours  and  120  grade  points  are  required  for  graduation. 
90  hours  and     90  grade  points  for  full  Senior  standmg. 
60  hours  and     60  grade  points  for  full  Junior  standing. 
30  hours  and     30  grade  points  for  full  Sophomore  standing. 
Provisional  Junior  standing  is  given  to  students  who  have  not  less 
tan  56  hours  and  56  grade  points;  provisional  Senior  standing  to  those 
ho  have  not  fewer  than  88  hours  and  88  grade  points. 
Eight  hours  of  physical  training  are  required  for  graduation,  except  in 
se  of  disability. 

(b)  The  class  standing  of  students  who  are  subject  to  penalties  for 
)5ences  may  be  materially  affected  by  such  penalties.     In  order  to  de- 
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termine  the  student's  rank  at  a  given  time,  the  number  of  hours  ai 
credit  points  due  for  absences  should  be  deducted  from  the  figures  giv( 
above. 

Deficiencies.  In  order  to  maintain  his  class  standing,  a  student  mi 

obtain  an  average  credit  of  !5  hours  each  semester,  with  an  equal  nui 
ber  of  grade  points;  he  must  also  avoid  penalties  for  absence  which  w 
reduce  his  standing.  If  he  acquires  credit  for  work  below  C,  he  receiv 
no  grade  points,  but  the  loss  of  these  may  be  balanced  by  higher  grac 
(B  or  above)  in  other  courses.  Failure  to  maintain  his  standing  in  t 
early  part  of  the  course  must  be  made  good  by  better  work  in  the  latt 
part  of  the  course,  or  by  additional  hours. 

If  a  student  fails,  either  at  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  semest« 
to  receive  a  passing  grade  in  one-half  of  his  hours,  he  is  put  on  prol 
tion  and  his  work  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  probation  committee  of  1 
faculty.  If  there  is  no  marked  improvement  within  a  reasonable  tii 
the  student  will  be  dropped. 

A  condition  may  be  removed  by  special  examination,  but  the  fin 

grade  will  be  merely  passed,  or  not  passed,  and  no  grade  points  will 

given.     A  condition  not  removed  within  one  year  becomes  a  failure 

A  final  grade,  F,  is  a  failure,  and  credit  can  be  obtained  only  by  ref 

tition  of  the  course. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  the  regular  examination  is  marked 

(incomplete)   or  F   (failure),  according  to  the  grade  of  his  work. 

incomplete  becomes  a  failure,  in  any  case,  unless  it  is  removed  by  speci 

examination  within  one  semester. 

Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations, 

Reports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  st 

dent  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnest 
requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  registr 
of  any  failure  to  receive  it.    These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ai 

Students.  Master   of  Science   on   applicants  holding  the  corr 

sponding  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergradus 
work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required"  to  show  that  su 
work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degi 
at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  the  necessa 
amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  the  requir 
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courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  and  elective  courses 
sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy for  the  advanced  degree. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate  course ; 
but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the  close  of 
the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  without  waiting 
for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  students  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  regulations  as  undergraduate  students.  In  all 
cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  Committee  on  Grad- 
uate Studies,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must 
first  be  submitted. 

Advanced  Degrees 

Master  of  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent 

Arts.  at  least  one  year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non- 

professional subjects  in  which  a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major 
subject  of  study.  This  year  must  be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  College,  but  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty 
of  his  proficiency  in  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis, 
and  examination,  and  the  degree  is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed 
period  of  work. 

The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  apphcant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy 
tor  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done  for  his 
baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15  he  must  have 
^elected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study  for  the  year, 
ipproved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee. 

2.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  such 
■IS  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  his 
•najor  studies;  and  his  ability  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  examination 
oefore  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

•  3.  The  applicant  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  which  shall 
pe  advanced  consecutive  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study.  A  mini- 
"num  grade  of  C  is  required  for  all  graduate  work.  This  work  may 
consist   (1)    of  subjects   assigned  to  the  individual  applicants,  and    (2) 
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of  lines  of  study  selected  from  advanced  undergraduate  work.  It  shall 
not  include  any  of  the  following:  (a)  Required  undergraduate  work; 
(b)  five-hour  courses  which  have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to  under- 
graduates who  are  credited  with  90  hours  (see  page  31);  (c)  courses  of 
a  professional  character  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  or  else- 
where. Not  more  than  IS  hours'  work  credited  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  can  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation  and 
of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on  a  subject 
chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  of  this  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  and  approved 
by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred.  The  thesis  must  be  finished  and  sub- 
mitted in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.  If  accepted,  a  typewritten  copy, 
upon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must  be  deposited  in  the 
College  Library  by  June  1. 

5.  The  applicant  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced,  for  oral 
examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his  thesis.  This 
examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other  professors. 

^*>.t^l  :.:  *  -   applicant    for   the    degree    of    Master    of   Science 

\eKct^.  iimst  complete  30  hours  of  graduate  work  in  science 

mihmi"-:  ZIs^m  30  k^ut^  m^tX  l!:€  iskjn  lii  sot  more  than  two 
-xtmeiils,  at  'east  20  hours  in  one  and  10  in  the  other.  A  student 
iiolding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  this  institution,  in  order  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  Any  one  hold- 
ing the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank 
to  this,  may  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least  five 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1921-'22. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  II. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5). 

Three-hour  courses  meet  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday:  (3) 
T.  Th.  S. 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:     (2)  W.  F. 


BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  Hall. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student  an  introductory 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  principles  which  pertain  to 
the  Christian  rehgion.  They  are  planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the 
mmisterial  student,  though  all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers, 
missionaries,  or  other  religious  workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from 
this  department.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  con- 
sists largely  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  Candidates 
for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from 
this  department  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments. 
No  other  course  from  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  may  be 
applied  to  these  degrees. 

Courses 

15,  16.  History  of  Israel:  From  the  earliest  time  to  175  B.  C.  Pre- 
requisite, 30  hours  of  college  work.  I,  II  (3) 
Professor  Morro. 

[17,18.  Hebrew  Literature  in  English. 
Professor  Hall.] 
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35,36.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second. 
Open  to  all  students.  I'  ^^  (^^ 

Professor  Morro. 

39,  40.  The  New  Testament  in  English  :  An  exegetical  study  of  the 
gospels  during  the  first  semester  and  of  the  books  which  tell  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.    Prerequisite,  courses  35,  36. 

T    TT  (i) 
Professor  Morro.  j.,  x    v  / 

57,  58.    Ideals  and  Problems  of  Social  and  Religious  Service. 

Professor  Hall.  ^'  ^^  ^^^ 

70,  71.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Disciples.  I.  ^ 

Professor  Hall. 

[11, 12.  Church  History.    See  page  81. 
Professor  Harris.] 

13, 14.  History  of  Missionary  Expansion. 
Professor  Payne  (College  of  Missions). 

21,  22.    Old  Testament  Introduction.  I'  I^  (2) 

Professor  Morro. 

31.  Hellenistic  Greek:    Prerequisite,  two  years  of  Classical  Greek 

1  w ) 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation  :    Study  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment.   Prerequisite,  course  31. 

33    34     New  Testament  Intrepretation:    Advanced  course  in  Greek 
'    Prerequisite,  courses  31  and  32.    Courses  31  and  33,  and  32  and  34 
may  be  combined,  making  a  5-hour  course  throughout  ^he^year. 
Professor  Morro.  ' 

[37,  38.    History  of  the  Jews. 
Professor  Morro.] 

61,62.  Science  of  Religion. 

Professor  McGavran  (College  of  Missions). 

[41,42.    The  New  Testament  Introduction.     See  page  81. 
Professor  Morro.] 
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BOTANY 

Assistant  Professor  Friesner. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  planned  (1)  for  those  who 
may  elect  Botany  for  its  educational  value  and  the  fulfillment  of  science 
requirement  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  (2)  for  teachers,  and 
(3)  as  foundation  courses  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  some  phase  of 
professional  botany.  Work  may  begin  during  the  summer  session  or 
the  first  semester  with  course  1,  or  during  the  second  semester  with 
.course  4.  Major  students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  year  each 
of:    Zoology,  Chemistry,  French,  and  German. 

Courses 

1,  2.  General  Botany:  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  plant  cell,  followed  by  general  survey  of  the  plant 
kingdom,  illustrated  by  selected  types,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
broader  generalizations  of  the  science.  The  work  is  concluded  by 
a  study  of  the  local  spring  flora.  Two  recitations  and  nine  hours 
of  laboratory  one  week,  and  three  recitations  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  work  the  next  week,  and  so  alternating.    Fee,  $6.00. 

I,  11  (5) 

1  3.  Plant  Physiology:  A  study  of  the  vital  activities  of  plants,  such 
as  photosynthesis,  respiration,  absorption,  growth,  reaction  to 
stimuli,  etc.  This  course  is  advised  for  agricultural,  forestry,  etc., 
students,  and  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject,  and  is 
required  of  all  major  students.  Two  recitations  and  nine  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  Given 
in  alternate  years.     (Given  1921-'22.)     Fee,  $6.00.  I  (5) 

1 4.  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers:  Lectures  on  the  structure,  life, 
propagation,  care,  and  selection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Two 
recitations  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  This 
course  should  be  followed  by  course  1  in  the  first  sem,ester  or 
courses  1  and  2  (six  hours'  credit)  in  the  summer  session  to  complete 
a  year's  requirement  in  laboratory  science.    Fee,  $1.00.      II  (3  or  5) 

5.  Histology  and  Microtechnique:  A  course  in  the  study  of  plant 
tissues  and  in  the  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  and  staining  of  plant 
material.    Fifteen  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.    Prerequisite, 
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courses  1  and  2.     Given  in  alternate  years.     (Given  1921-'22.)     Fee, 
$6.00.  I  (5)   1:30-5:30 

6.  Cytology  and  Embryoi  ogy  :  This  course  treats  of  nuclear  and  cyto- 
plasmic structures,  of  the  development  of  the  pollen  grain  and 
embryo  sac,  and  of  fertilization  and  development  of  the  embyro  in 
the  flowering  plants.  Two  lectures  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.     (Given  1921-'22.)     Fee,  $6.00.  11(5)1:30-5:30 

7.  Microbiology  (Bacteriology)  :  A  study  of  bacteria  and  other  com- 
mon micro-organisms  from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  human 
life  and  industrial  processes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  cultural,  isola- 
tion, counting,  and  staining  methods.  Two  lectures  and  nine  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2,  or 
Zoology  1  and  2,  or  recommendation  from  the  department  of  Home 
Economics.  Given  in  alternate  years.  (Omitted  1921 -'2 2.)  Fee, 
$6.00.  I  (5)  1:30-4:30 

8.  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  structure,  life 
histories,  classification,  and  economic  importance  of  the  fungi.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  ideiitification,  cultural,  and  control 
methods  of  those  forms  which  cause  plant  disease.  Two  lectures 
and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite,  course 
1.     Given  in  alternate  years.     (Omitted  1921-'22.)     Fee,  S6.00. 

II  (5)   1:30-4:30 

9,  10.  Seminar:  This  course  meets  bi-weekly  for  discussion  of  cur- 
rent botanical  literature.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  in  the 
department,  but  credit  is  given  only  to  advanced  students  who  take 
an  active  part  in  the  meetings.  I,  H  (1)  3:30-5:30 

11,  12.  Special  Problems:  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for 
Seniors  properly  qualified  to  pursue  some  special  problem  of  inves- 
tigation.    Credit,  time,  and  fee  to  be  arranged. 

13.  Field  Botany:  This  course  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  all-day 
field  trips,  one  each  week,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  first 
semester  and  extending  through  the  month  of  November,  and  then 
beginning  March  1  and  extending  through  the  month  of  May. 
during  which  the  whole  range  of  plants  of  the  local  flora  is  col- 
lected, identified,  and  preserved.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.i 
Three  hours  credit. 
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14.  Mosses  and  Ferns:  A  field  and  laboratory  identification  of  the 
mosses  and  ferns  of  the  local  flora.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.    Fee,  $4.00. 

II  (2)     To  be  arranged 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Shadinger, 
Assistant  Professor  Woodruff, 

and  Assistants. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  (2)  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical  en- 
gineering, or  other  professions. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses 

Al,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non-metals 
and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds,  and 
the  underlying  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  During  the 
second  semester  considerable  time  will  be  given  to  elementary 
qualitative  analysis.  This  course  should  be  elected  by  students 
who  have  had  no  previous  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who 
present  chemistry  as  an  entrance  unit  will  take  course  Bl,2. 
Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  continuous  course.  I,  II  (5) 

Bl,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  This  course  is 
substantially  the  same  as  A  1,  2.  Less  time  is  spent  on  the  more 
elementary  topics,  and  more  rapid  progress  is  expected  in  the 
laboratory.  Students  who  present  chemistry  as  an  entrance  unit 
will  be  expected  to  take  this  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses.  j    jj  (4) 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis  :  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 
A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a  comparison 
of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  inor- 
ganic substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry  condition.     The 
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ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work 
in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  or 
an  equivalent. 

4  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the  chemis- 
try upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Prerequisite,  courses  1, 
2,  and  3,  or  the  equivalent.  I^  ^^^ 

5  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  desirmg 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry.  Courses 
5  and  6  constitute  a  continuous  course.  Course  25  is  designed  to 
accompany  course  6,  but  credit  may  be  received  on  courses  5  and  6 
without  taking  course  25.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  I  (5) 

6  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  :  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
given  in  course  5.  Students  who  are  majoring  in  chemistry  should 
take  course  25  simultaneously. 

7  8  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  the  work 
'  '  of  course  4.  More  advanced  processes  of  analysis,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  applications.  Courses  4,  7,  and  8  mclude  the 
more  typical  processes  of  quantitative  analysis.  Prerequisite,  courses 
1  to  4  inclusive.  Courses  5  and  6,  or  the  equivalent,  must  be  taken 
simultaneously  or  previously. 

I,  II  (Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged) 

[9, 10.    Physical  Chemistry.] 

[11,12.    Industrial  Chemistry.] 

13    14     Special  Work:     Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  8 

'     inclusive  and  course  25,  or  the  equivalent  of  these  courses,  and  who 

show   special   qualifications,   may    be   assigned   special   work   along 

lines  of  original  investigations,  or  advanced  problems  of  analysis 

synthesis,  or  theory.  I,  II  (Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged) 

[IS,  16.    Physiological  Chemistry.] 

17  [18]      Inorganic  Preparations:     Lectures,  recitations    and  labora- 
tory work  covering  the  elements  not  usually  studied  -  cours^  m 
general  chemistry.    Extraction  of  these  elements  from  the.r  natur 
sources,  their  properties,  compounds,  and  quaUtative  analyse  will 
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be  studied  in  classroom  and  laboratory.    Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2, 
3.  I  (3  or  5) 

[19,20.    History  of  Chemistry.] 

21,22.  Industrial  Analysis:  These  courses  include  the  complete 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  more  important  commercial  and  nat- 
ural products.  The  products  treated  will  depend  on  the  student's 
preparation  and  plans  for  future  work.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  to 
8,  inclusive.    Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

[23, 24.    Metallurgy,  Including  Assaying  and  Metallography.] 

25.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  This  is  a  laboratory  course  which 
should  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course  6,  but  may  follow  it. 
Besides  important  practice  in  the  preparation  of  typical  substances, 
the  student  is  given  opportunity  to  carry  out  organic  combustions 
and  to  familiarize  himself  with  different  methods  used  in  identifying 
organic  compounds.  II  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  is  $7.50  each  course; 
for  courses  7,  8,  9,  10,  17,  18,  and  25,  $5.00.  These  fees  are  for  each  se- 
mester and  are  payable  in  advance.  Extra  charges  are  made  for  break- 
age, damage  to  apparatus,  and  the  more  expensive  chemicals.  Breakage 
tickets,  $5.00  each,  must  be  obtained  from  the  treasurer  before  the 
student  will  be  admitted  to  laboratory  work. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Putnam. 
Acting  Professor  Streightoff. 

Assistant  Professor  . 

Professor  Rohbach. 
Mr.  Sellick. 

The  courses  in  Economics,  Business  Administration,  and  Political 
Science  are  included  in  this  department.  The  introductory  courses  are 
given  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students :  First,  those  preparing  for 
commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  pubhc  or  social  service,  and, 
second,  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Economics,  Politi- 
cal Science,  or  allied  subjects.    The  courses  in  Political  Science  are  also 
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of  especial  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law  or  Jour 
nalism.     Those   in  Business  Administration   are   intended   to   meet   the 
needs  of  students  preparing  for  business. 


Courses 


I 


1  Principles  or  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It  is  open  only, 
to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit  and  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  all  other  courses  in  Economics  except  6,  13,  14,  17  I  (5) 

2  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  The  nature  and  functions  of 
money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary  history  of  thej 
United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instruments  and  corporation 
securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and  the  money  nrnrket  and 
foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign  banking  systems;  present- 
day  monetary  and  banking  problems.  ^  ^  ^ 

3  Public  Finance  and  Taxation:  Taxation,  financial  administra- 
tion, and  debt  financiering.  Given  as  a  two  hour  course  throughout 
the  year  1920-'21. 

4  L.B0R  Problems:  The  problems  and  interests  of  wage-earners,  ihe 
organization  and  poUcies  of  Trades  unions,  employers'  associations 
arbitration,  profit  sharing,  factory  acts,  employers'  liability  and 
other  forms  of  labor  legislation. 

5  Transportation:  An  outhne  course  dealing  with  the  more  im- 
portant principles  and  facts  relating  to"  railways,  waterways,  and 
the  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  services.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  the  problems  of  rail- 
way transportation,  including  financing,  consolidation,  rate-maKing. 
and.  regulation. 

6  Economic  History  or  THE  United  States:  Methods  of  colonizing 
the  American  continent;  the  land  poUcy;  the  growth  of  mdustry 
agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  and  labor.  V 

7,8.  Economic  Theory:  Attention  is  given  chiefly  to  the  ^^'^ ^ 
value  and  distribution.  ' 
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[9.    American  Government.] 

[10.  European  Governments.] 

For  description  of  courses  9  and  10,  see  page  61. 

[11.  International  Law.] 

[12.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government.] 

13, 14.  Accounting  :  The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit  underlying  all  accountancy.  In 
the  second  semester,  application  is  made  of  the  principles  learned  in 
the  first  semester  to  more  advanced  accounting.  Prerequisite,  20 
semester  hours'  credit.  I,  II  (3) 

15.  Business  Organization  :  Organization,  financing,  and  management 
of  modern  business  units,  primarily  corporations  and  trusts.      I  (2) 

17.  Economic  Resources  :  Environmental  influences  affecting  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development;  geographic  distribution  and 
economic  significance  of  raw  materials;  products  and  industries  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  countries  of  most  importance  to  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  this  country.  I   (3) 

18.  Advertising  and  Salesmanship:  Modern  sales  organization  and 
selling  problems  and  practices;  sales  campaigns;  advertising  and 
personal  selling.  II  (3) 

19.  Statistics:  An  elementary  course  in  statistical  method  and  pur- 
pose. Preparation  of  schedules;  analysis  of  returns;  averages  and 
index  numbers;  graphic  methods  and  current  problems.  I  (3) 

20.  Insurance:  The  different  classes  and  types  of  risk  and  risk-taking. 
The  economic  significance  of  insurance,  life,  fire,  marine,  fidelity, 
accident.  II  (3) 

21.  Credits  and  Collections:  Forms  of  credit;  classes  of  credit  and 
credit  machinery;  duties  and  qualifications  of  the  credit  man; 
sources  of  information;  analysis  of  statements;  collections  and 
credit  safeguards.  I  (2) 

22.  Investments:  Nature,  character,  and  functions:  Classes,  in- 
cluding direct  investments  and  securities;  methods  of  judging  in- 
vestments; state  control;  investment  markets  and  exchanges. 

II   (2) 
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23  Marketing:  A  general  survey  of  methods  and  problems  of  mar- 
keting raw  materials,  farm  products,  and  manufactured  goods 
Textbook,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  problems.  I  (2) 

24  Corporation  Finance:  Promotion,  capitalization,  financing,  and 
reorganization  of  corporations.  Organization  and  financing  of 
trusts. 

25,26.  Seminar:  Open  to  suitably  prepared  Seniors.  The  resources 
of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 
Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  department^ 

I>  11  \2 

27    28     Business  Law:    The  course  deals  with  contracts,  agency,  sale 

'     of  personal  property,  corporations,  partnerships,  negotiable  instru, 

ments,  suretyship,  bailments,  and  estates  in  real  property.    1,  11  ^A 

[29  30  Advanced  Accounting:  Prerequisite,  courses  13,  14,  or  thei 
'  equivalent.  This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  accounting  an( 
centers  in  the  balance  sheet.  Special  attention  is  given  to  depre 
elation,  intangible  assets,  the  nature  of  equities  and  equity  account 
sinking  funds,  interest  problems,  and  the  construction  of  the  moi 
usual  financial  statements.  Practical  problems  are  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
trate  the  principles  studied.  ' 

Business  Administration 

Students   may   major   in   Business  Administration   by    proper   electio 
from  the  abovl  courses.     Considerable  freedom  of   choice  is  permi 
among  the  more  advanced  courses  to  enable  one  to  prepare  for  a  cho 
line  of  work.    The  following  curriculum  in  general  businesses  sugges  e 
as  the  basis  for  such  election.     On  consultation  with  the  ^ead  ^m 
department  courses  in  preparation  for  Law,  J-^^^^'  f^^^^"\^  ™ 
Public  Service,  or  special  lines  of  business  may  be  substituted  for  pa. 
of  this  curriculum. 

Freshman. 


English  •" 

Modern   Language   ^ 

Economic   Resource   3 

„,    ^.  2         Elective 

Elective    

IS 


English  

Modern   Language 
Economic  History 
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Sophomore. 

A.ccounting  3         Accounting  ;.  3 

Economics  5         Money  and  Banking 3 

Science  or  Mathematics 5         Science   or  Mathematics S 

Elective  2  Business    Organization   and 

—  Management  2 

1^         Elective  2 

Junior. 

Statistics  3         Insurance  3 

Transportation  „ 3         Labor  Problems   3 

Psychology  :. 3         Advertising  and  Salesmanship..  3 

Elective  6         Elective  6 

IS  IS 
Senior. 

Marketing 2         Investments    .!....  2 

Business  Law  , 2         Business  Law  2 

Public  Finance  and  Taxation..     3         Thesis    3 

Electives   8         Elective    8 

IS  IS 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Richardson. 
Assistant  Professor  Cavan. 

A  college  department  of  Education  has  two  principal  functions.  The 
courses  offered  provide  general  cultural  training  valuable  to  those  who 
may  never  actually  teach,  although  primarily  designed  to  provide  defi- 
nite professional  training  for  students  who  are  ultimately  to  accept  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  teaching  positions. 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees  may  elect  courses  and  receive 
credit  in  this  department  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  other  departments. 

College  students  desiring  to  receive  state  licenses,  under  the  "Vesey 
Law,"  thus  qualifying  them  to  accept  teaching  positions,  must  meet 
requirements  as  to  good  character,  proved  competency,  and  sound  teach- 
ing. In  order  to  accept  high  school  teaching  positions  they  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  an  approved  four-year  college  course.     This  must  be 
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composed  of  at  least  120  semester  hours  of  college  studies,  of  which  a 
minimum  of  24  semester  hours  must  be  in  approved  professional  courses, 
and  20  semester  hours  in  each  academic  subject  which  the  candidate 
proposes  to  teach.  The  professional  subjects  recommended  for  election 
are  "psychology,  psychology  of  school  subjects,  principles  of  education, 
special  methods  in  school  subjects,  educational  measurements,  high  school 
administration,  and  history  of  education."  Courses  in  directed  observa- 
tion of  the  classroom  procedure  of  skilled  teachers  and  in  student  teach- 
ing under  expert  supervision  are  required. 

Students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession  should  begin 
their  election  of  courses  in  Education  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  and,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  24 
hours,  should  elect  such  courses  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  5  hours  each 

semester. 

The  certificate  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  may  be  secured  by  graduates  who  have  included  in  their 
college  work  at  least  eleven  semester  hours  in  Education.  Those  holding 
such  certificates  are  eligible  for  appointment  in  certain  high  schools 
situated  in  the  North  Central  States,  provided  the  appUcants  can  also 
meet  certain  specific  state  requirements. 

Students  who  have  completed  one  year's  college  work  in  lieu  of  the 
required  one  term  of  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  school  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  may,  on  successfully  passing 
examinations  required  by  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Training  Board, 
secure  a  twelve-months'  license  to  teach.  They  are  known  as  class  A 
teachers  or  teachers  without  experience.  After  further  professional 
training,  such  teachers  may  be  granted  the  class  B  certificate  and  hcense 
to  teach  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  following  outlines  of  courses  in  Education  to  be  given  m  Butler 
College  and  arrangements  made  with  the  officials  of  the  Indianapolis 
pubUc  schools  for  observation  and  supervised  teaching  have  been 
approved  by  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Training  Board  as  meeting  the 
state  law  and  regulations. 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended: 

For  General  Training:  Education  1,  5,  23.  These  courses  are  intended | 
for  the  needs  of  the  citizen  interested  in  education  as  journalist,  mmister,| 
public  servant,  parent,  or  leader  of  women's  clubs  or  public  spirited  j 
organizations,  as  well  as  for  professional  teachers. 

For  High  School  Teaching  (Vesey  Act,  minimum  24  Uours)  :    Educa- 
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lion  1,  5,  Philosophy  1  (Introduction  to  Education,  Introduction  to 
History  of  Education,  Introduction  to  Psychology  3,  2,  3  hours,  prefer- 
ably second  year).  Education  3  (methods  of  teaching  in  high  schools,  3 
hours)  and  Education  28  (methods  of  class  organization,  management, 
and  testing,  3  hours),  preferably  in  Junior  year.  Education  31  (practice 
teaching  5  hours)  first  semester,  Senior  year,  and  five  hours  of  electives. 
Suggested:  Education  11,  12  (psychology),  21  (principles,  best  taken 
as  a  final  "integrating"  course  at  end  of  Senior  year),  22,  23,  24,  25 
(administrative)  and  7  (history). 

For  Elementary  Teaching:  Substitute  Education  2  for  3,  5  and  8, 
il3-14,  for  11-12. 

For  Administration  (superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  depart- 
ment heads)  :  A  major  in  Education,  at  least  30  hours,  including  Vesey 
Act  requirements:  Philosophy  1,  Education  11-12  or  13-14,  22,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  courses  in  cycles :  Each  semester.  Education  1 ; 
each  year,  Philosophy  1,  Education  3,  11,  28,  31,  21;  other  courses  within 
cycle  of  four  semesters. 

Courses 
Introduction  and  General  Methods 

1.  Introduction  to  Education:  ^Prerequisite,  30  hours'  college  credit, 
and  should  be  elected  by  students  of  Sophomore  standing.  Limited 
credit  only  will  be  given  if  this  course  is  elected  by  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  The  course  is  fundamental  and  is  required  of 
all  students  intending  to  enter  any  level  of  the  teaching  profession, 
it  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  present-day  educational 
problems  and  to  develop  a  sympathetic  and  aggressive  attitude 
toward  scientific  method  in  their  solution.  Textbook,  collateral 
readings,  and  discussions;  classroom  observations  in  elementary 
schools,  and  reports.  I,  II  (3) 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Grammar  Grades  and  Junior  High 
Schools:  ^Prerequisite,  Education  1  and  45  hours'  credit.  A 
general  methods  course  and  fundamental  preparation  for  students 
intending  to  teach  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Administrative  and 
supervisory  aspects  are  omitted.  The  following  topics  are  treated: 
•Prerequisites  may  be  waived  in  certain  circumstances.     Consult  instructor. 
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Broadening  purposes  of  education;  factors  determining  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  subject  matter;  the  routine  phases  of  school; 
the  various  methods  by  which  children  learn;  the  corresponding 
methods  of  teaching;  the  securing  of  interest  and  attention;  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  individual  differences  among  children;  the  use 
of  books  and  of  school  equipment.  Lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  discussions;  classroom  observations  and  reports. 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools — General:  *Prerequisite, 
Education  1  and  45  hours'  credit.  A  course  planned  to  give  a  fun- 
damental preparation  for  students  intending  to  teach  in  high  schools. 
The  work  will  parallel  that  outlined  in  course  2,  stressing  high  school 
phases.  The  following  topics  are  treated:  Selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management,  teach- 
ing foreign  languages,  problem  solving,  training  in  expression, 
supervised  instruction.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discus- 
sions;  classroom  observations  in  high  schools,  and  reports. 

History  of  Education 

History  of  Modern  Education  :  *Prerequisite,  Education  1  and  30 
hours'  credit.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  view  of  the  gradual 
historical  development  of  teaching  practice.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussions,  will  set  forth  briefly  social  and,  educational  conditions  in 
Europe  and  America  from  the  year  1100  to  the  present  time.  The 
revolutionary  developments  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  will  be 
stressed  with  special  reference  to  changes  brought  about  in  response 
to  social  needs  and  demands.  (2) 

History  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  5tates:  *Pre- 
requisite,  30  hours'  credit,  and  should  be  elected  by  students  of 
Sophomore  standing.  Limited  credit  only  will  be  given  if  this 
course  is  elected  by  advanced  undergraduate  students.  The  course 
is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  more  important  present- 
day  educational  problems  by  means  of  the  Historical  approach  to 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  American  school.  Text- 
book, collateral  readings,  and  discussions;  classroom  observations 
in  elementary  schools  and  reports.  (^^ 

History  or  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States:    Open 

Prerequisites  may  be  waived  in  certain  circumstances.     Consult  instructor. 
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to  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  at  least  two 
courses  in  Education.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  secure  histori- 
cal perspective,  and,  with  the  knowledge  of  past  educational  theories 
and  practices,  to  develop  the  will  to  attack  modern  educational 
problems.  By  means  of  lectures,  textbook,  and  discussions,  the  fol- 
lowing topics  are  treated:  The  grammar  schools  of  early  colonial 
days  and  their  European  antecedents,  later  colonial  schools,  colonial 
school  systems  and  administration;  English  and  early  American 
academies;  the  growth  of  a  few  typical  contrasting  state  systems; 
early  high  schools ;  changes  in  curriculum  and  methods ;  the  enlarge- 
ment of  educational  opportunities;  agricultural,  commercial,  tech- 
nical, and  industrial  extensions.  (2) 
8.    History  of  Elementary  Education.                   (3)   Summer  Session 

Educational  Psychology 

11.  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects:  Open  to  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  ♦Prerequisite,  Education  courses  1,  3,  and  5  or 
7,  and  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions 
designed  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  processes  employed 
in  the  study  of  mathematics,  English,  history,  languages,  science, 
and  the  practical  arts  as  these  studies  are  pursued  in  the  high 
schools.  Supervised  study  and  the  general  problems  involved  in 
developing  the  proper  mode  of  learning  the  high  school  subjects  will 
be  given  consideration.  v^) 

12.  Psychology  of  the  High  School  Pupil:  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  ^Prerequisite,  Education  courses  1,  3,  and 
5  or  7,  and  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discus- 
sions, involving  a  careful  examination  and  critical  study  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  and  of  the  typical  eco- 
nomic interests  of  American  adolescents— boys  and  girls  whose  ages 
range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years.  Special  reference  is  made  to 
the  relation  to  education  of  the  various  phases  of  adolescent  life, 
and  its  interests.  The  problems  of  training  which  thereby  arise  are 
considered  and  constructive  recommendations  are  offered  toward 
their  solution.  ^^^ 

13.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education:    *Prerequisite,  Education 

♦Prerequisites  may  be  waived  in  certain  circumstances.     Consult  instructor. 
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courses  1  and  2  or  3  and  5  or  7,  and  Philosophy  1.  Lectures, 
collateral  readings,  and  discussions,  involving  a  study  of  mental 
development  with  direct  reference  to  the  elementary  school  child, 
his  physical  and  mental  characteristics  and  instinctive  responses. 
This  will  be  directly  related  to  the  general  principles  involved  in 
the  various  types  of  learning,  such  as  motor  learning,  memorizing, 
and  thinking,  as  employed  by  children  in  the  elementary  school, 

J) 

14.  Psychology  of  Learning:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. *Prerequisite,  Education  courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  5  or  7, 
and  Philosophy  1.  Textbook,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions, 
to  comprise  an  intensive  study  of  the  mental  processes  employed  ii 
learning  to  write,  read,  spell,  and  draw,  and  of  those  by  which 
history,  geography,  and  science  become  meaningful.  The  course 
aims  to  assist  the  student  to  understand  and  intelligently  to  apply 
methods  of  teaching.  (2) 

Social  and  Administrative  Aspects 

21.  Principles  of  Education:  *Open  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students  who  have  had  at  least  IS  hours  of  Education.  This  course 
is  a  summary  consisting  of  lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discus- 
sions, and  is  intended  to  give  a  coherent  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  guide  and  direct  educational  practice.  These 
are  developed  from  their  psychological  and  biological  bases.  For- 
mulations of  the  aim  of  education  in  terms  of  adjustment,  unfold- 
ment,  and  discipline,  and  of  the  value  of  education  as  practical, 
socializing,  and  cultural  will  be  examined.  The  broader  aspects  of 
the  modern  curriculum  will  be  discussed — its  major  branches,  their 
nature,  values,  administration,  and  the  agencies  which  make  them 
effective.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  the  psychological  bases- 
instinct,  interest,  habit,  and  memory.  (3) 

22.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements:  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  *Prerequisite,  Education  courses  1  and  2 
or  3  and  5  or  7,  and  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  discussions  involving  an  intensive  study  of  the  standard  test 
movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective;  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  demand  for  standards  in  the  content  of  the 

•Prerequisites  may  be  waived  in  certain  circumstances.     Consult  instructor.  | 
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course  of  study;  an  examination  and  organization  of  the  principal 
tests  designed  to  measure  the  results  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school;  a  critical  discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  tests,  the  prin- 
ciples used  in  designing  them,  and  the  methods  employed  in  their 
construction ;  the  use  and  value  of  standard  tests  in  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and  the  principal.  U^ 

Social  Aspects  of  Curricula:  *Open  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students  who  have  had  at  least  three  courses  in  Education.  This 
course  discusses  such  objectives  of  education  as  training  for  various 
vocations,  for  citizenship,  for  physical  efficiency,  correct  use  of 
leisure  time,  parental  responsibility,  moral  and  religious  life.  It  is 
based  upon  the  more  elemental  principles  which  should  operate  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials  of  instruction  through  which  the  desired 
objectives  are  to  be  attained.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions. (2) 

Educational  Sociology.     (See  page  75.) 

Educational  Administration  :  *Open  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students  who  have  had  at  least  IS  hours  of  Education.  This  course 
aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  sources  and  typical  examples  of 
the  literature  of  school  administration,  the  outstanding  problems  in 
the  field,  and  the  current  statistical  and  measuring  methods  of  treat- 
ing these  problems.  Discussion  will  include  problems  of  central 
administration,  financing  the  pubhc  schools,  business  management, 
the  teaching  staff,  its  selection,  promotion,  training  in  service,  and 
pay,  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  the  measuring  movement,  school 
records  and  reports.  TexLbook,  collateral  readings,  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, individual  reports,  and  investigations.  (3) 

,  The  Junior  High  School:  This  course  presents  the  problems  of 
the  junior  high  school  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  admin- 
istration. Topics  discussed:  historical  development,  organization  and 
administration,  buildings,  curricula,  experiments  in  homogeneous 
groupmg,  vocational  and  educational  guidance,  school  tests  and  intel- 
ligence tests,  basis  of  admission  and  promotion.  Lectures,  chscus- 
sion,  readings,  reports.  (2) 

.  Measurement  of  Mental  Abilities:  Open  to  advanced  under- 
graduate students  who  have  had  courses  in  Education  and  Psychol- 

*Prerequisites  may  be  waived  in  certain  circumstances.     Consult  instructor. 
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ogy.  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  exercises 
in  mental  testing!  The  chief  facts  of  normal  physical  and  mental 
development  will  be  brought  out  in  lectures  and  discussions  and 
made  the  basis  for  a  study  of  minor  differentiations,  borderline 
cases  and  abnormal  children.  Special  attention  will  be  given  methods 
of  instruction  which  meet  the  needs  of  such  children.  (2) 

28.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools: 
For  high  school  teachers  in  preparation.  The  course  deals  with 
methods  of  class  management  as  distinguished  from  methods  of  in- 
struction. It  includes  a  treatment  of  types  of  school  organization, 
methods  of  class  organization,  the  program  of  recitations,  the  prob- 
lem of  standardized  tests,  educational  and  psychological,  for  the 
classification  of  pupils  and  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Prac- 
tical work  with  test  materials  is  provided.  PrereM  lisite.  Education 
L  ^^' 

29.  Foreign  School  Systems  :  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  have  had  several  courses  in  Education,  'i  lis  course  will 
study  European  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems  with 
special  reference  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
Reference  will  also  be  made  to  the  schools  of  China,  Japan,  and 
South  America.  The  ideals  which  dominated  these  educational  sys- 
tems at  various  times  will  be  examined  and  comparisons  institutec 
with  similar  characteristics  as  found  today  in  the  school  system 
of  the  United  States.  ^^' 

30  School  Hygiene:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students  whc 
have  had  several  courses  in  Education.  The  various  problems  o 
the  teaching  of  health  and  the  healthful  construction  and  operatioi, 
of  schools,  and  the  allied  agencies  co-operating  in  the  modern  healtl 
problem  will  be  discussed.  Discussions,  reports,  readmgs,  and  indi 
vidual  investigations. 
31  A  B  C  Etc  High  School  Methods  of  Teaching-Speciai 
Directed  Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching.  ^Prerequisite,  a: 
least  15  hours  in  Education.  These  courses  are  arranged  to  compl. 
with  the  "Vesey  Law"  and  the  regulations  of  the  Indiana  Stat 
Teachers'  Training  Board.  The  courses  should  be  taken  m  the  m 
year.     They  will  be  given  in  Indianapolis  high  schools  as  far  £ 

*It  is  specially  recommended   that  students  electing   Education    31    carry   no  mo 
than  the  normal  schedule  of  fifteen  credit  hours. 
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possible,  at  hours  to  suit  individual  students.  During  the  first 
week,  the  work  will  consist  of  observation  and  lectures.  Gradually 
the  ^^tudent  will  be  given  opportunity  to  teach  under  supervision  oi 
the  regular  high  school  teachers  and  the  heads  of  the  respective  high 
school" departments,  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Butler  College.  Commencing  with  the 
fourth   week,    the   student's    time   will   be    occupied   each   week    as 

follows:  rr.  U-  ■:■ 

Lecture,    1   hour;     Conference,    1    hour;     Supervised  Teaching,    5 
hours;  Credit,  5  hours. 

31A.  High  School  Methods-Special.   Directed  Observation  and  Super- 
vised Teaching.    English  (as  above).  5  hours. 

31B.  High  School  Methods-Special.   Directed  Observation  and  Super- 
vised Teaching.    Mathematics  (as  above) .  5  hours. 

31C.  High  School  Methods— Special.   Directed  Observation  and  Super- 
vised Teaching.     Science  (as  above).  5  hours. 

32  Seminar— Problems  in  Education  :  This  course  will  give  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  discussion  and  intensive  work,  preferably  related 
to  the  real  problems  of  specialty  or  intending  occupation  of  the 
candidate,  making  use  of  the  exceptional  facilities  offered  by  the 
location  in  Indianapolis  of  the  State  Library,  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  a  large  city  school  system  with  special  umts  for 
vocational,  racial,  and  physical  groups.  Admission  by  consent  of 
instructor.  (2)  Once  a  week 
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Professor  Harrison. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Professor  Butler. 

Assistant  Professor  Welling. 

Assistant  Professor  Bidwell. 

Mrs.  Lowthian. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses: 

L  To  give  the  student  constant  and  regular  practice  in  English  com- 
position; and 

2.  To  arouse  within  him  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture in  its  historical  and  cultural  aspects. 
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Courses 


1,  2.  Freshman  English:  Weekly  themes,  study  of  principles  of  com- 
position, lectures,  recitations,  and  conferences.  Required  of  all 
Freshmen.  I^  II  (3) 

Professor  Harrison. 
Assistant  Professor  Welling, 
Assistant  Professor  Bidwell. 
Mrs.  Lowthian. 

la,  2a.  Freshman  Elective:  Historical  Survey  of  English  Literature. 
Textbook  vi^ork,  outside  reading,  reports.  Required  of  all  Fresh- 
men intending  to  do  advanced  work  in  English  in  later  years  of 
college  course,  I^  II  (2) 

Professor  Harrison. 
Assistant  Professor  Welling. 
Assistant  Professor  Bidvi^ell. 
Mrs.  Lov^thian. 

7.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  Selected  Plays  of  Shakespeare's  various 
dramatic  periods.  Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24,  I  (3) 
Professor  Harrison. 

8.  Milton,  Gray,  and  Arnold:  A  study  of  classical  English  poetry. 
Professor  Harrison.  II  (3) 

9.  Contemporary  Drama — American,  English,  and  European  :  Pre- 
requisite, 20  hours  of  English.  I  (2) 
Professor  Harrison. 

[10.  European  Drama:  A  study  of  selected  drama  (in  English)  from 
^schylus  to  Ibsen.  II  (3)] 

Professor  Harrison. 

23,  24.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (1798-1832):  This  course 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  vital  appreciation  of  literature  as  an 
art.  Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  and  those  who  major  in 
English,  must  take  this  course;  but  it  is  designed  as  well  for  all 
students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  in  modern  literature  for  its 
cultural  and  spiritual  value.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2,  and  la 
and  2a,  or  their  equivalent.  I,  II  (S) 

Professor  Harrison. 
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25.  Chivalry  in  English  Literature:  A  study  (1)  of  the  Arthurian 
legend  in  Malory,  Tennyson,  and  Spenser;  and  (2)  of  the  ideals  of 
chivalry  set  forth  in  the  historical  romances  of  Scott.  Prerequisite, 
20  hours  of  English.  jj  (2) 

Professor  Harrison. 

[11,  12.    The  English  Novel:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 
Professor  Harrison.  I    jj  /2)'\ 

3,  4.  American  Literature  :  Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English  or  its 
equivalent.  I^  jj  ^^^ 

Professor  Graydon. 

13,  14.    Browning:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.  j   jj  ^2) 

[17,  18.    Tennyson. 

Professor  Graydon.] 

19,  20.  The  Development  of  the  English  Drama:  Prerequisite,  20 
hours  of  English.  j^  jj  (^^^ 

Professor  Graydon. 

51,32.  Chaucer:  Selected  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Cressyde, 
The  House  of  Fame,  and  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  will  be  read. 
Outside  reading  on  Chaucer  and  other  middle  English  writers  will 
be  assigned,  supplemented  by  classroom  lectures  on  the  art  of 
Chaucer  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  I,  H  (5) 

Professor  Butler. 

15,  36.  The  Short  Story  and  the  One-Act  Play  :  The  course  is 
intended  to  cultivate  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  short  story  and 
the  one-act  play  as  literary  forms.  Extensive  reading  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  discussion,  illustration,  and  imitation.  I,  H  (5) 

Professor  Butler. 

7,  38.  Journalistic  Writing  :  The  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of 
newspaper  forms  and  practice  in  writing,  news,  interviews,  edi- 
torials, reporting  speeches,  and  working  up  publicity  material. 

:      Professor  Butler.  j  /^n 

U  Readings  in  Victormn  Prose:  Landor,  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Arnold,  Huxley,  Ruskin,  and  Pater.  Prerequisite,  English  1  and  2, 
la  and  2a,  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  I,  n  (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Welling. 
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40,41.  Poetics:  A  study  of  poetry,  its  province,  forms,  and  composi- 
tion. Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English.  I>  ^  (2) 
Assistant  Professor  Bidwell.  m 

GERMAN  m 

Professor  Baumgartner. 
The  object  of  the  first  two  and  one-half  years'  work  is  to  enable 
students  to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;   ^  the  last 
year  and  a  half  the  study  of  the  language  is  subordinated  to  the  study 

of  literature.  ,        .  ■,      ,^ 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  m  order  to 

'^  Trstuder!ts  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have  the 
value  of  3   hours  each.  ' 

Courses 

1  2  Elementary  Course  (continuous)  ■.  As  far  as  possible,  G"rnaD  is 
spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginnmg.  i.        ^" 

3  4  Second  Year:  Planned  as  a  unit,  but  the  courses  may  be  taken 
separately  for  credit.  A  thorough  grammatical  review  based  on  a 
book  like  Vos-  Essentials  of  German.  Graded  texts  are  read  and 
made  the  basis  for  classroom  conversation  in  German  and  to^cora- 
position. 

3a  4a  SciENTiEic  German:  A  rapid  reading  course  for  premedial 
and  sc  ence  students  in  which  material  dealing  with  biology,  chem. 
istry' etc.,  will  be  read.       I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.    Hours  to  be  arranged 

5,  Modern  Prose:  In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  discu^ed 
in  German.    Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chapters.  l^' 

6.  CEASSics:  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart^ 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  or  simdar  works  of  these  author^ 
are  studied  in  detail. 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cove, 
the  more  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  hterat^re.    The 
structor  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  first-year  students. 
[15.  Schiller:     Schiller's  life  and  works  with  the  literary  movemenU 
in  the  nineteenth  century  are  treated  in  lectures  and  assigned  read 
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ings.     His  most  important   dramas,  ballads,  historical  and   critical 
works  are  studied.] 

[16.  Goethe:  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  deal  with  the  social  con- 
ditions in  Goethe's  time  and  with  the  life  and  works  of  the  author. 
A  study  is  made  of  his  most  important  lyrics,  novels,  dramas,  and 
criticism.] 

17.  History  of  German  Literature:  From  the  beginning  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  Besides  reading  some  of  the  early  epics,  such  as 
Das  Waltharihed,  Das  Nibelungenlied,  Parzifal,  and  Koenig  Ro- 
ther.  Francke's  History  of  German  Literature  will  be  used  as  a 
guide.    Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  I  (2-3) 

18.  History  of  German  Literature  (continued)  :  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Reading  of  repre- 
sentative works  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  classical  period  from 
authors  like  Klopstock,  Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  The 
Storm  and  Stress  and  similar  literary  movements  will  be  covered 
by  lectures.    Readings  and  reports.  II  (2-3) 

[20.  Introduction  to  German  Lyric  Poetry.] 

[22.  Goethe's  Faust.] 

[24.  Lessing.] 

25,26.  Thesis  Courses:  These  courses  are  given  from  time  to  time 
as  needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  credits  by 
arrangement. 

GREEK 

Professor  Weaver. 

In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work  toward  apprecia- 
tion of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  elementary  course  the  students 
cover  rapidly  the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  extended  period 
in  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit  in 
one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have  the 
value  of  3  hours  each. 
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Courses 

1,2.  Elementary  Greek:  White's  First  Greek  Book.  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.  ^'  ^^  (^) 

3,4.  Homer:     Iliad.     Mythology  and  Mycenaen  Archaeology. 
Plato:   Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.   Sight  reading. 

I,  II  (3  or  5) 

5,6.  Greek  Tragedy:  The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  tragedy 
considered  and  special  study  made  of  several  selected  tragedies. 
Study  of  the  Greek  theater.  Prerequisite,  Greek  1  to  S  or  an 
equivalent.  I»  II  (2  or  3) 

[7,8.  Greek  Mythology  and  Art.] 

[10.  Modern  Greek.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Greek.  See  page  80.  I  (3) 
Professor  Morro. 

32.  New  Testament  Interpretation.  See  page  80.  II  (3) 
Professor  Morro. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Harris. 
Assistant  Professor  Kinchen. 

Courses 

3.  Medieval  European  History  :    From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  Protestant  Revolt  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  I  (5) 

4.  Modern  European  History:     1500-1914.  II  (5) 
5    6      English  History:    From  the  earhest  times  to  the  present  day. 

I,  n  (2) 

7,  8.     Europe  Since  1914:     A  study  of  the  Great  War,  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  Current  Events.    Prerequisite,  History  3  and  4. 

21,  22.    American  History:     A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1492  to  the  present.    Open  to  Sophomores. 

I,  II  (3) 
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I  23,  24.  Latin  American  History  :  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the 
colonial  expansion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  America,  and  with  the 
political  and  social  development  of  the  leading  republics  of  Latin 
America.    Open  to  suitably  prepared  students.  I,  u  (3) 

25.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  :  An  intensified  study  of  American 
History  from  1860  to  1880.    Open  to  Juniors  and  above.  I  (3) 

26.  Recent  American  History:  A  careful  study  of  the  period  since 
1880,  with  emphasis  upon  contemporary  problems  and  conditions. 

n  (3) 

|27,  28.    Pro-Seminar  in  American  History  :     An  introduction  to  the 

methods  of  historical  investigation  followed  by  an  intensive  study 

of  selected  topics  in  American  History.    Open  to  history  majors  who 

are  suitably  prepared,  j   jj  ^2) 

9.    American  Government:    The  origin  and  development  of  American 

political  institutions,  emphasizing  American  political  phUosophy  and 

.        the  history  of  political  parties.    Open  to  Juniors.  I  (3) 

'to.  Comparative  Government:  A  comparative  study  of  the  greater 
European  governments.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  units  of  the  British  Empire. 
Open  to  Juniors.  jj  ^^. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Siever. 

By  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  and  research  prob- 
•ms,  these  courses  aim  to  give  the  student  the  scientific  facts  underlying 
ae  practical  problems  of  the  family  as  an  economic  and  social  unit, 
la.  Hygiene.     Given  in  1919-'20.] 
lb.  Household  Administration.     Given  in  1919-'20.] 
^    Home  Decoration.     Given  in  1920-'21.] 


Elementary  Cookery:  By  a  series  of  experiments  and  lectures 
this  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
prmciples  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  cookery,  as  well  as  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  laboratory  methods,  and  to  develop  tech- 
nique.   Prerequisite,  Inorganic  Chemistry.  I  (5) 
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4.  Advanced  Cookery:  An  advanced  course  in  cookery,  includini 
menu  making,  home  cookery,  and  table  service.  Prerequisite, 
courses.  "  (^) 

5.  Food  Economics:  A  study  of  the  source,  composition,  and  com- 
mercial value  of  foods.  Food  industries  are  studied  by  the  aid  of 
trips  to  various  manufacturing  establishments.  Prerequisite,  In- 
organic Chemistry.  ^  '^^ 

6.  Dietetics  :  This  course  deals  with  the  requirements  of  the  human 
organism  in  health  and  disease  throughout  the  life  cycle  in  the  light| 
of  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  digestion,  the  energy  value  ancf 
nutritive  properties  of  foods.  Prerequisite,  Inorganic  and  Organic 
Chemistry.  ^  ^^^ 

9.    Vocational   Home   Economics:     A   study    of   the   application  of 

Home  Economics  training.  ^^  ^^' 

10.    Special  Problems  in  Home  Economics:     Including  research  and 

special  reports  to  supplement  regular  class  work'.  II  (5) 

LATIN 

Professor  Gelston. 

In  advanced  courses  different  authors  and  works  will  be  studied  in  al- 
ternate years,  in  order  to  afford  the  student  a  broad  field  of  study. 
Students  offering  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  should  elect 

Latin  1  and  2. 

Courses 

1  Cicero-  Select  Letters ;  and  Livy :  Selections.  Prose  compositior 
once  a  week.  Study  of  the  legends  of  Rome  in  relation  to  histor>' 
Minimum  prerequisite,  three  units  of  entrance  Latin  or  equivalent 

1  (j 

2.     Horace:     Odes  and  Epodes ;  Catullus :     Selections.     Reading  an, 

interpretation  of  two  masters  of  Latin  verse.  ^^' 

3a      Roman  Comedy:     The  Captives,  one  other  play,  and  selections  c 

Plautus  to  be  read  rapidly.    Study  of  the  Roman  theater  and  dram. 
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3b.  The  Architecture  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome,  as  shown 
by  the  Forum,  imperial  palaces,  etc.  Lectures  with  stereopticon, 
recitations,  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students.  Knowledge  of  Latin 
not  required.  I  (2) 

6a.  Pliny  :  Select  Letters ;  and  Tacitus  :  Germania.  The  authors  will 
be  read  with  some  attention  to  the  life  and  history  of  the  early 
empire.  Prose  composition  once  a  week  a  portion  of  the  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Latin  1  and  2.  II  (3) 

6b.  History  of  Roman  Political  Institutions:  Lectures  and  read- 
ings.   Open  to  all  students.     Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required. 

11  (2) 
Junior-Senior  Courses 

Prerequisites,  Latin  1,  2,  3a,  6a,  or  equivalent. 

21.  Cicero:  Several  orations  and  selections  from  the  correspondence 
of  Cicero  will  be  covered  rapidly  and  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
political  history  of  the  times.  I  (3) 

U.  Vergil:  ^neid  VII-XII;  Selections  from  the  Georgics  and  Eclogues 
to  be  read  rapidly  and  studied  with  reference  to  their  literary  merit. 
(This  course  was  formerly  course  12.)  II  (3) 

I  (5)] 

11  (5)] 

II 

III 


The  courses  in  Mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  divided  into  ele- 
nentary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  are  meant  the  courses  in 
eometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytical  geometry,  differential 
nd  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  in  preparation  for  all 
be  others  given  in  Mathematics. 
The  more  advanced  courses  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that 
student  may  receive  continuous  instruction  in  Mathematics  for  five  or 
IX  years. 


A. 

Elementary  Latin. 

B. 

C^sar  :    The  Gallic  War. 

c. 

Cicero:     Select  Orations.^ 

D. 

Vergil  :    ^neid. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Johnson. 

Miss  Lutz. 
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Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  college  may 
receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended  that 
solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered  for  entrance. 

Courses  | 

la.  Plane  Trigonometry:  After  developing  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  application  of 
the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems.  I  (3) 

lb  College  Algebra:  Besides  a  review  of  the  quadratic  equation,  this 
course  includes  inequalities,  mathematical  induction,  binomial 
theorem,  variation,  progressions,  theory  of  equations,  and  logarithms, 

I  (2> 

2.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  straight  line  and  the  conic  sections 
receive  most  attention.     Prerequisite,  course  1.  II  (5) 

3a  Spherical  Trigonometry:  This  takes  up  the  elements  of  the 
subject,  studies  the  right  triangle  and  its  formulas,  then  the  obhque 
triangle  and  its  different  cases,  and  applies  the  principles  to  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  spheres.  I  (^) 

3b  Advanced  College  Algebra:  This  course  takes  up  complex  num. 
bers,  partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  determinants, 
probability,  infinite  series,  limits,  and  continued  fractions.       I  (2) 

3  Dieeerential  Calculus:  This  is  largely  a  drill  course,  but  aims 
at  ^dgo^  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems  desirable  m  begmnmg 
this  subject.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  I  (^) 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of  course  3, 
about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential  and  fourteen 
weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  mechanics.  H  (5) 

5  Theory  oe  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general  properties 
of  equations,  determinants,  transformation,  symmetric  functions  and 
the  complex  variable.    Prerequisite,  course  4.  1  (^^ 

6.     Theory  of  Equations:     Continuation  of  course  5.  H  (3 

9.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry:  In  this  course  calculus  is  applied  t( 
the  study  of  three  dimensional  figures. 


4. 
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16.  History  or  Mathematics  :  A  course  in  which  the  history  of 
Mathematics  is  studied,  from  the  eariiest  times  to  the  present. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  particular  phases  of  development.  Topics 
are  assigned,  papers  are  prepared  and  discussed.  II  (2) 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Jordan. 

I  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is  to  put  the  student  in 
possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to  interpret 
both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger  problems  which  enter  into  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  historical  method  is  followed,  and 
actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers  required,  so  far  as  is  feasible 
in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  character. 
I     Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

Courses 

1.  Psychology:    An  introductory  course.  I  (3) 

2.  Introduction  to  Philosophy:  This  course  is  designed  for  two 
classes  of  students:  (a)  Those  who  have  not  had,  or  may  not  have, 
other  courses  in  Philosophy;  (b)  those  who  intend  to  pursue  fur- 
ther work  in  the  subject.  For  the  latter,  this  course  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction,  and  for  the  former,  it  is  intended  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  method  of  the  sub- 
ject. II  (3) 

3.  Ethics:  The  nature,  presuppositions,  and  history  of  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  morality.  I  (5) 

j  4.    Logic:    An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles,  and  methods 
!         of  reasoning.  II  (5) 

S,  &.  History  of  Philosophy  :  A  continuous  course  through  the  year. 
Prerequisite,  Philosophy  2,  or  3,  4.  I,  II  (3) 

7,  8.  Philosophical  Classics:  The  careful  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  works.  The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6.  I,  II  (2) 

[9.  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea.  Prerequisite, 
Philosophy  1,  2.  I  (2)] 
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.10.     Philosophical  Problems:     The  content  of  this  course  will  vs 
from  time  to  time.     Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6.  II 

11      Theory  of  the  Moral  Order:     Prerequisite,  Junior  standing. 

I 

[12.     Ethical  Problems:     Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  3,  4. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

Professor  Page. 

Miss  Louise  Margaruite  Schulmeyer. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Hinkle. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  is  designed 
care  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  all  within  the  College  communit 
Spacious  ground  for  all  out-of-door  exercise  and  play  i?  provided  ( 
Irwin  Field,  with  a  football  gridiron,  baseball  diamond,  cinder  trac 
and  tennis  courts,  while  indoor  work  is  carried  on  in  the  well-equipp 
gymnasium,  with  basketball  court,  graded  gymnastic  apparatus,  lock 
rooms,  and  shower  baths. 

A  varied  system  of  physical  training  courses  cares  for  the  needs 
the  students  who  are  under  direct  supervision  of  competent  instructo 
Eight  hours  of  work  are   required  of  all  students   for  graduation. 
least  six  of  these  must  be  taken  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomc 
years. 

A  thorough  medical  examination  is  required  of  every  student  up 
entering  College,  and  no  student  is  fully  matriculated  until  this  1 
been  taken.  This  must  be  arranged  for  at  registration  time.  Duri 
the  first  week  of  the  term,  each  student  must  obtain  a  locker  at  t 
gymnasium  and  equip  himself  with  inexpensive  appropriate  gymnas 

costume. 

Courses 

Men. 

1,2.  Graded   Gymnastics  and  Mass  Athletics.     Primarily  for  th 
who  lack  co-ordination,  and  need  building   up.  I,  II 

3,4.  I.H' 

11,12.  Intramural  Games.     Various  games  in  season  for  those  in  i- 
termediate  stage  of  development.  I»  H  * 
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5.    'Varsity  Football.     For  all  men  eligible  for  intercollegiate  com- 
petition.   Try  outs  will  limit  squad.  I 

7, 18.  Basketball.     Candidates  for  intercollegiate  competition.     Class 
limited  following  tryouts.  I,  II  (3) 

9,20.  Track  and   Field  Athletics.     Cross-country   running,  weights, 
jumping.  I,  II  (3) 

5.    Baseball.     Tryouts  will  be  held  beginning  the  second  semester. 

II 

7.    Tennis.     Class  limited.  II  (3) 

9,30.  Special  Corrective  Work.     The   Athletic   Director  will   advise 
on  individual  cases.  I,  II   By  appointment 

Women. 

7,  8.    Graded  Gymnastics.  I,  II  (2) 

9,10.     Graded  Gymnastics  (Advanced).  I,  II  (2) 

3,14.    Athletic  Games.  I,  11  (2) 

3,24.    Intramural  Games  (Advanced).  I,  II  (2) 

PHYSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Woodruff. 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  planned  with  the  following  ends  in  view: 
1)  to  furnish  a  sound  foundation  for  those  students  who  expect  to  con- 
inue  work  in  Physics;  (2)  to  provide  training  for  premedical  and  pre- 
ngineering  students;  (3)  to  train  students  who  expect  to  teach  Physics 
1  high  school;  (4)  and  to  provide  for  the  general  student  a  training  in 
cientific  methods  of  work  and  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  physical 
cience  in  the  modern  world.  From  the  first  the  laboratory  and  prob- 
em  method  is  used.  The  mere  memorizing  of  facts  and  principles  is 
jield  to  be  of  little  value.  The  demonstration  of  a  principle  in  the  lab- 
[•ratory  and  its  application  in  numerous  problems  are  the  final  tests  of 

student's  knowledge  of  that  principle. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  is  $7.00.  The  fee  for 
ourses  3S  and  4S  is  $6.00.  Additional  charges  are  made  for  damage 
0  apparatus  due  to  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
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Courses 

1.  Elementary  Physics:  A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  Physi 
covering  the  subjects  of  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  He 
This  is  a  course  of  descriptive  college  Physics,  composed  of  recil 
tions,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work,  designed  for  those  studei 
who  do  not  present  entrance  physics.  Prerequisite,  one  unit  ea 
of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  preferably  trigonometry.  I  ( 

2.  Elementary  Physics:  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  coui, 
covering  the  subjects  of  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  Prereq 
site,  course  I. 

3.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat:  A  general  coll; 
course,  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  proble  , 
and  laboratory  work  in  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Hi. 
Prerequisite,  entrance  Physics  or  course  2  and  trigonometry  r 
enrolled  therein. 

4.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light:  A  general  college  course,  c- 
sisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  problems,  and  1  - 
oratory  work  in  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  Prerequli,. 
course  3.  | 

3S.  Mechanics  and  Heat:  A  general  course  in  descriptive  col^e 
Physics,  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  problems,  and  laborai:y 
work,  covering  the  subjects  of  Mechanics  and  Heat.  PrerequijC, 
two  and  a  half  years  of  high  school  mathematics  and  prefeniy 
high  school  physics  and  trigonometry.  Summer  Session  p 

4S.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light:  A  general  course  in  descripve 
college  Physics,  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  problems,  id 
labomtory  work  in  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Prerequi,^ 
course  3S  or  equivalent.  Summer  Session  (4)  or;5) 

5.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced)  :  Electricity,  Magnetism,pd 
Light.  A  course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  in  Electricity,  M- 
netism,  and  Light.     Prerequisite,  course  4  ^ 


6  Roentgen  Rays:  A  course  consisting  of  lectures,  demonstrat^is, 
and  recitations,  covering  the  theory,  production,  and  applicatic^oj 
X-rays.    Prerequisite,  course  4. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professor  Tallcott. 

The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  offers  courses  in  three  groups: 
i)  fundamentals;  (b)  original  speech,  and  (c)  interpretation.  The  aim 
I  the  department  is  to  offer  training  ( 1 )  in  general  culture  and  deport- 
lent  in  private  conversation  as  well  as  in  public  speech;  (2)  in  extem- 
oraneous  and  impromptu  speechmaking  for  the  preacher,  the  teacher, 
le  orator,  the  lecturer,  and  the  salesman;  and  (3)  in  public  reading  of 
)od  literature  for  entertainment  ajid  instruction. 

Courses 

Fundamentals. 

L  General  Elocution:  The  fundamental  principles  for  good  read- 
ing and  speaking;  breathing;  voice  placement;  English  phonation; 
the  vocal  elements  of  expression.  A  general  survey  of  the  different 
phases  of  work  in  the  speech  arts.    For  Freshmen.  I  (3) 

.  Literary  Analysis:  A  general  course  in  interpretation.  Effort  is 
made  to  acquire  a  quick  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  diffi- 
cult sentence  structure  as  it  first  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  Group 
sequence;  values;  denotations;  connotation.    For  Freshmen.    II  (3) 

jl.  Criteria  of  Speech:  A  scientific  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  oral  expression,  including  systematic  criteria  of  all  forms 
of  speech.    Methods  in  teaching  elocution  and  reading.    For  Seniors. 

I  (3)] 

-.  Normal  Theory:  A  critical  study  of  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing elocution  and  reading.     Methods  in  teaching  acting,  personat- 

'  ing,  and  public  reading.  Methods  in  teaching  original  speech  and 
forensics.    For  Seniors.  II  (3)] 

Original  Speech. 

].  Public  Address:  Addresses  for  different  occasions  are  delivered 
for  class  criticism.  Speech  building  and  outlines.  Platform  eti- 
quette. Extemporaneous  speaking.  Impromptu  speaking.  Formal 
and  informal  speech.  A  study  of  the  five  ends  of  speech  and  the 
principles  of  attention.    For  Freshmen.  I  (3) 
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[6.  Advanced  Public  Address  :  Vocabulary  building.  Advanced  forms| 
of  speechmaking,  including  addresses  for  belief  and  action.  Ele- 
mentary  brief-drawing.     For  Freshmen.  II  (3)J 

[7.     Salesmanship:     A   practical   application   of   public   speech   to  t 
various  forms   of  salesmanship,   including   actual  sales  talks  und 
various  hypothetical  situations.     Speeches  for  charity  appeals;  pr^ 
motion  speeches ;  book  salesmanship.    For  Freshmen.  II  (2> 

8  Argumentation  :  Argument  building.  Lectures  and  criticism  b} 
instructor.  Written  briefs  and  arguments.  Conferences.  Oral  pre 
sentation  of  complete  arguments.  A  study  of  Refutation.  Fallacie 
in  Argument.    For  Sophomores.  I  (^ 

9  Formal  Debate:  Practice  weekly  in  formal  debates.  Team  wori 
in  briefs.  Preparation  for  College  representation  in  the  triangula 
debates.    For  Sophomores.  ^^  ^^ 

[10     Story-telling:    This  course  is  especially  helpful  for  students  pre 

paring  for  pubhc  school  teaching  or  social  settlement  work.    Stone 

with  a  view  to  age  and  type  of  audience.    Fairy  tales;  fables;  fol 

tales;  animal  stories;  the  heroic  tale;  the  classic  tale;  Bible  stone: 

original   stories;    impromptu   stories.     Criticism   by   instructor  an 

class.     For  Sophomores.  ^  ' 

Interpretation. 

[11      Dramatic    Reading:    The    presentation    of   memorized  selectioi 

for  criticism  by  the  instructor  and  class.     A  study  of  actmg,  pe 

sonating,  impersonative  reading,  and  pure  reading  in  their  artist 

relation  to  each  other.    Nine  or  twelve  selections  of  specified  leng^ 

are  presented.    For  Sophomores. 

12.    Play  Reading:    The  study  and  presentation  of  complete  cuttin 

from  approved  novels  or  plays.    For  Sophomores.  ( 

[13      Hymn  and  Bible  Reading:    The  interpreting  of  the  more  dif 

cult  forms  of  prose  and  poetry  found  in  the  Bible  and  m  famiH 

hymns     The  mechanics  of  sermonizing;  pulpit  etiquette;  the  tec 

nique   of   impressiveness   and   persuasion;    the   logic   of   convictic 

For  Juniors. 

[14     Advanced  Dramatic  Reading:    The  presentation  of  weekly  me' 

*  orized  selections  of  specified  length  and  character  throughout 
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semester.     Readings   from   Shakespeare,   Browning,   and   Tennyson. 
For  Juniors.  I  (3)] 

[IS.    Advanced  Play  Reading:     The  study  and  presentation  of  Shakes- 
i        perean  plays  as  public  readings.    For  Juniors.  II  (3)] 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Ratti. 

Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

Mlle  Cousin. 

Mrs.  Brown. 

Work  in  French  covering  four  years  is  offered;  in  Spanish,  three  years. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous.    Both  must  be  taken  to  receive  credit. 

Students  may  not  elect  French  1,  2  and  Spanish  1,  2  in  the  same  year, 
except  by  special  permission. 

Students  majoring  in  French  are  required  to  take  French  7,  8.  In 
iddition,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  they  take  History  3,  4. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have  the 
^alue  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses  in  French 

Professor  Ratti. 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

Mlle  Cousin. 

Mrs.  Brown. 

1,2.  Elementary  Course:  Grammar,  composition,  reading  of  easy 
French,  pronunciation,  dictation.  I,  II  (5) 

1.    Elementary.  II  (5) 

I,  3.    Elementary  and  Second  Year.  I,  II  (5) 

4.    Second  Year.  I  (5) 

',  4.  Second  Year:-  Reading  of  modern  Fre^^ch  prose,  accompanied 
by  a  systematic  review  of  grammar,  with  composition  and  conver- 
sation. Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  use  of  spoken  French.  (It 
is  expected  that  all  second-year  French  students  who  can  do  so 
will  take  this  as  a  five-hour  course,  but,  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
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as  may  require  only  two  or  three  hours  of  work,  one  section  of  this 
course  will  be  divided  into  a  two-hour  composition  course,  to  be 
known  as  French  3Aa  and  4Aa,  and  a  three-hour  course  in  reading, 
to  be  known  as  3Ab  and  4Ab.)  I,  H  (S)  or  (2)  and  (3) 

S,  6.  Advanced  French  Reading:  Texts  will  be  chosen  from  the  best 
literature  of  the  Classical  and  the  more  modern  periods.  The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  help  the  third-year  student  to  acquire  ease  in 
translating  rather  difficult  French,  and,  especially,  to  develop  in 
him  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  literature  of 
France.    Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  I,  H  (3) 

Professor  Wesenberg. 

7  8  Survey  of  French  Literature  :  A  French  text  will  be  used  as  a  : 
'  basis  for  this  course,  but  it  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  (in  I 
English),  reading  assignments,  and  quizzes.  This  course  is  required 
of  those  majoring  in  French,  and  of  those  wishing  to  be  recom- 
mended for  positions  to  teach  the  language.  A  good  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  is  required.  Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent. 
Mrs.  Brown.  •^'  ^^  ^^^ 

11,  12.  Advanced  French  Composition  and  Conversation:  Special 
attention  is  given  to  idioms,  pronunciation,  and  sentence  structure.  . 
The  student  is  trained  to  express  his  ideas  in  an  easy  and  natural 
French  conversational  style.  Social  and  business  letters  are  also 
written,  as  well  as  paragraphs  in  a  formal  literary  style.  The  stu- 
dent electing  this  course  must  give  evidence  of  having  a  working 
knowledge  of  elementary  French  grammar  and  of  the  irregular 
verbs.    Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  I,  H  (3) 

Professor  Ratti. 
IS,  16.  Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature:  Lectures  m 
French,  reading  assignments,  written  reports,  quizzes.  For  ad-, 
vanced  students  only.  Prerequisite,  French  7,  8  or  11,  12.  (This, 
course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  7,  8  or  11,  12.)  I,  II  (2)! 
Professor  Ratti.  f 

Note:     French  IS,  16  ;s  to  be  offered  on  alternate  years  with  French, 
17,  18,  and  will  not  be  given  in  1921-1922. 

17    18     Nineteenth     Century     French     Literature:     Lectures    mi, 
French,    reading    assignments,    written    reports,    quizzes.      For   ad- 
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vanced  students  only.  Prequisite,  French  7,  8  or  11,  12.  (This 
course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  7,  8  or  11,  12.)  I,  II  (2) 
Professor  Ratti. 

Courses  in  Spanish 

Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 
Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

1,2.    First   Year    (continuous):     Grammar;    reading   of    easier    texts; 
elementary  prose  composition.  I^  II  (5) 

3a,  4a.    Second  Year:     Modern  Spanish  novels  and  dramas;  primarily 
a  reading  course  with  as  much  Spanish  conversation  as  practicable. 
I  I,  II  (3) 

3b,  4b.    Second  Year:     A  course  in  more  advanced  grammar  and  com- 
position.   A  prerequisite  to  courses  7  and  8.  I,  II  (2) 

5,  6.    Third  Year:     Spanish   classics — novel,  drama,   and   poetry;    col- 
lateral reading  on  various  phases  of  Spanish  hterature.         I,  II  (3) 

7.  Commercial  Spanish:  Commercial  correspondence,  reading,  etc., 
and  a  study  of  Spanish  daily  life.  Prerequisite,  courses  3b  and  4b, 
or  their  equivalent.  I  (2 

8.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  (Required  for  those 
desiring  recommendation  as  teachers).  II  (2) 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Jensen. 

Sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  human  interactions  for  the  purpose 
)f  elaborating  a  sound  policy  of  social  progress.  As  such  it  engages  the 
ittention  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  are  chiefly  inter- 
:sted  in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  therefore  include  human  rela- 
lons  as  any  other  object  of  investigation  and  speculation;  (2)  those  who 
lave  been  thwarted  by  others  or  who  suffer  from  objectionable  or  broken 
oordinations  and  wish  to  learn  how  they  may  establish  more  harmon- 
ous  and  satisfying  relations;  and,  (3)  those  who,  with  a  practical 
nterest,  desire  to"  enter  the  field  of  social  service  and  devote  their  lives 
;o  the  work  of  rationalizing  social  evolution.  These  three  groups  may 
'e  more  briefly  described  as  those  who  wish  to  know,  those  who  wish 
0  unite  themselves  with,  and  those  who  wish  to  help,  human  society. 


3. 
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The  prerequisites  for  admission  to  any  of  the  studies  are:  (1)  Full 
Junior  standing,  and  (2)  some  work  in  Biology  and  Psychology.  Sopho- 
mores whose  average  scholarship  does  not  fall  below  the  grade  of  B  may 
be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Courses 
1.  Elementary  Sociology:  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  human  society;  the  conditions  which  determine  the  type  of 
social  Ufe;  social  organization,  institutions,  and  progress;  the  ap- 
plication of  sociological  principles  in  the  control  of  present  day 
social  conditions. 
2  Applied  Sociology:  A  survey  of  (1)  the  outstanding  social  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States,  and  of  (2)  the  most  approved  plans  of 
of  social  progress.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions; 
inspection  trips  to  social  agencies  and  to  State,  county,  and  city 
institutions. 

Contemporary  American  Society:  A  study  of  the  American 
social  democracy,  its  historical  and  geographical  background,  and 
its  political,  economic,  religious,  domestic,  and  racial  groupings  and 
activities,  with  a  view  to  revealing  the  essential  character  of  Amer- 
ican social  Ufe  and  the  more  significant  current  forces  and  tenden- 
cies operative  within  it. 

The  Social  Survey:  An  examination  of  current  methods  of  in- 
vestigation employed  by  social  service  agencies  in  the  diagnosis  of 
local  problems  and  the  formulation  of  community  programs;  the 
results  obtained  in  the  more  comprehensive  surveys;  the  complexity 
of  community  problems,  the  interrelations  of  social  agencies  and  the 
correlation  of  their  activities  in  a  community  program;  the  func-  j 
tion  of  the  survey  movement  in  providing  objective  and  impartial 
data  for  the  direction  of  community  policy  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  opinion  as  a  means  to  social  control  and  social  re^-  . 
form.  I 

Rural  Sociology:    The  social  evolution  of  American  country  life;  |: 
the  structure  of  rural  society;  the  rural  social  mind;  rural  leader-, 
ship-  the  country  Ufe  movement  and  the  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions' for  the   constructive  improvement   of  rural   conditions,  espe- 
cially the   family,  the  school,  the  church,  the  social  center,  social  | 
agencies,  rural  surveys,  etc. 


[5, 
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[6.  Urban  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  modern  city;  growth;  social 
structure;  the  urban  mind;  comparison  of  the  conditions,  prob- 
lems, and  values  of  rural  and  urban  life;  municipal  reform  move- 
ments in  administration,  communication,  public  utilities,  housing, 
health,  fire  and  police  protection  and  regulation,  justice,  charity, 
education,  recreation,  social  service,  city  planning,  churches,  libra- 
ries, museums,  social  centers.  II  (3) 

[7.  Physical  Anthropology:  The  essential  characteristics  of  man  as 
a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  his  position  in  the  zoological 
scale;  varieties,  characteristics,  and  cultures  of  fossil  races;  present 
racial  varieties  of  man  and  the  criteria  and  significance  of  race  dis- 
tinctions. I  (3) 

[8.  Social  Anthropology:  A  genetic  study  of  the  social  and  mental 
life  of  prim.itive  man;  the  origin  in  primitive  society  of  such  char- 
acteristic social  institutions,  customs,  usages,  and  activities  as  the 
family,  language,  art,  religion,  industry,  and  morality;  their  evolu- 
tion through  the  elementary  grades  of  human  culture  and  the  fac- 
tors in  the  process ;  an  application  of  the  principles  thus  obtained  to 
the  interpretation  of  modern  social  phenomena.  II  (3) 

9.  Immigration  and  Americanization  :  The  sources,  extent,  and  con- 
sequences of  immigration;  the  characteristics  of  immigrant  groups, 
and  problems,  agencies,  and  methods  involved  in  their  assimilation 
into  our  own  social  order.  I  (3) 

jlO.    Race  Problems:     American  society  in  its  racial  groupings,  white, 

1         Indian,  Negro,  and  Oriental;   the  biological,  social,   economic  and 

cultural  effects  of  racial  contacts.  II  (3) 

11.  Educational  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  social  structure  and  pro- 
cesses of  American  society,  together  with  the  changes  which  they 
are  undergoing  in  contemporary  social  evolution,  with  a  view  to 
disclosing  to  teachers  the  sociological  principles  underlying  the 
educational  task.     Three  hours'  credit.     Given  in  Summer  Session. 

12.  Sociological  Systems:  An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  Gen- 
eral Sociology  primarily  for  Graduate  students.  Hours  and  credit 
to  be  arranged. 

i21,  22.    Field  Work:     Opportunities  will  be  offered  to  a  limited  num- 
I         ber  of  suitably  prepared  Seniors  to  do  volunteer  social  work  under 
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the  supervision  of  Indianapolis  social  service  agencies.  The  instruc- 
tor will  direct  the  student  in  studying  the  activities  of  the  agency 
under  which  he  is  working,  its  units  of  administration,  its  place  and 
function  in  the  local  community,  its  relation  to  other  agencies,  its 
communal  and  national  organization,  its  theoretical  and  practical 
•  problems  and  concepts,  and  its  significance  as  a  source  of  concrete 
data  for  general  sociology.    Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

23,  24.  Seminar:  Special  Problems  in  Sociology.  Open  to  suitably 
prepared  Seniors.  The  resources  of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and 
the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative  Information  are  available  for 
students  of  this  department.  One  to  three  hours'  credit.  By 
appointment. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner. 
Assistant  Professor  Friesner. 

This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  work,  teaching,  and  medicine. 
The  elementary  courses  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the  first  demand  and 
partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  studies. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  is  charged  for  courses  1-6, 
inclusive.    For  course  8  the  fee  is  $1.50;  for  course  9  there  is  no  fee. 

Courses 

1,2.  Elementary  Zoology:  First  semester,  invertebrates;  second  se- 
mester, vertebrates.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work. 
A   continuous   course   for  those  who   elect   zoology  as   a  required 

I,  II  (5) 

science.  ' 

[3.     Histology.] 

4      Embryology  of  Vertebrates:    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.    Lec- 
tures, 2  hours,  W.  F.  10:30;  Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly. 

5.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates:     Prerequisite,  courses  1 

and  2  or  an  equivalent. 
[6.    Mammalian  Anatomy.] 
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8.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  recitations, 
demonstrations,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  A  fee  of 
$1.50  is  charged.  jj  (3) 

9.  Organic  Evolution.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2,  or  an  equiva- 
lent. I  (3) 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended  as  a  general 
introduction  to  geological  science.  The  collections  in  the  museum  are 
valuable  for  illustration. 

1.    Elementary  Geology.  I  (3) 
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FACULTY 

James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  President. 

William  Charles  Morro,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  School,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 

Jabez  Hall,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

WiLMER  C.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History. 

,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Linguistics  and  Missions  in  China. 

Howard  E.  Jensen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

John  Grafton  McGavran,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
and  Missions  in  India,  College  of  Missions. 

Wallace  Claire  Payne,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Mission- 
ary History,  College  of  Missions. 


Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparmg  for  the 
ministry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment  are; 
Central  location  in  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  about  325,000 
population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianapolis, 
affording  access  to  numerous  churches  in  need  of  preachers;  strong  city 
churches  and  ministers  whose  work  will  repay  observation  and  study; 
close  touch  with  the  College  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  m  a 
college  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which  give, 
the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  trammg  for  ttie 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  aty 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education  which,  so 
far  as  possible,  provide  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  tor 
the  man  who  plans  to  do  the  work  of  a  minister. 
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Students.  Every   student   who   is   admitted   to   this   department 

must  be  of  good,  well-established  Christian  character.  He  should  present 
a  letter  from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  pas- 
tor, or  from  some  person  competent  to  certify  as  to  his  integrity. 
Students  admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  viz..  regular 
and  special.  Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  graduated  from 
some  approved  college.  In  exceptional  cases  where  the  appUcant  is  not 
a  college  graduate  he  may  by  special  permission  be  admitted  by  the  fac- 
ulty as  a  regular  student.  Special  students  are  those  who  are  not  college 
graduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do  not  purpose  to  complete  either 
the  requirements  for  an  undergraduate  degree  or  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. They  will  be  admitted  only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.  In  no 
case  will  any  student  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  has  not  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  of  the  college  course.  Provision  is  made  by 
Butler  College  for  those  whose  training  is  deficient,  and  attention  is 
especially  directed  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature, 
the  courses  of  which  are  listed  on  page  37  of  this  catalog. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommended  in  planning 
their  college  course  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  classics  and  Hebrew,  and  to  take  as  a  minimum  at  least  one 
full  course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Philosophy.  Students  who 
have  neglected  any  of  these  disciplines  may  be  asked  upon  entering  this 
department  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Prospective  students  for  the 
ministry  are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the  courses  an- 
nounced in  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page 
35.  This  degree  will  be  granted  for  work  done,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  except  that  no  professional 
ministerial  course  may  be  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this 
degree. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  marked  thus  *  may  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.    Others  may  not. 

OLD  TESTAMENT 
Instructor  to  be  Supplied. 

*1S,16.    History  or   Israel:     From  the  earUest  times  to   l^^^'  ^• 
'  Prerequisite,  30  hours'  college  credit.  I>  "■  ^2) 

Professor  Morro. 
[*17, 18.  Hebrew  Literature.] 
*[19,20.    Hebrew  Language.] 
21,22.    Old  Testament  Introductions:    Prerequisite,  30  hours' college 

credit. 
Professor  Morro. 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Morro. 
*31.    Hellenistic  Greek:     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical  Greek. 

*32.    New  Testament  Interpretation:    In  Greek  Testament.    Pirereq- 

uisite,  course  31. 

*33,34.  New  Testament  Interpretation:     Advanced  course  in  Greek.^ 

Prerequisite,  courses  31  and  32.  '  j 

*35  36     New  Testament  HISTORY-.    The  life  of  Chrht  wUl  be  studW; 

'  during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  durmg  the  second 

Open  to  all  students.  ' 

[*37,38.  History  of  the  Jews,  Greek  and  Roman  Periods.] 

39,  lo.    The  New  Testament  in   English      An  e^^f'^^'  ;'"*[,  °i 

the  gospels  during  the  first  semester  and  of  the  books  which  t  11  o 

the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.     Prerequ,s>te,  courses  35,  3^^ 

Professor  Morro.  '  j 


I   (3) 

n  (3) 
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[*41,  42.     The  New  Testament  Introduction.] 

*43, 44.  New  Testament  Interpretation  :     Advanced  course  in  Greek,. 
Prerequisite,  courses  33  and  34.  I,  H  (2) 

THEOLOGY 

Professor  IL^ll. 

47.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature. 

48.  Outline  of  Christian  Theology. 

49.  50.    Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  I,  II  (3) 
[51,  52.    Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.] 

HOMILETICS 

Professor  Hall.    - 
[55.    homiletics.] 

[56.    Pastoral  Care.] 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

Professor  Harris. 

The  courses  in  Church  Historj^  are  intended  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  principal  sources  of  information  upon  the  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. Prerequisite  for  any  work  in  Church  History,  60  hours,  of 
which  at  least  10  must  be  in  History. 

[*11, 12.  Outline  of  Church  History. 
Professor  Harris.] 

*13,  14.    History  of  Missionary  Expansion.  I,  n  (3) 

Professor  Payne  (College  of  Missions). 

'0,  71.    Origin  and  History  of  the  Disciples.  I,  II  (2) 

Professor  Hall. 
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COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  McGavran. 

*61  62    Comparative  Religion:     This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge 
'  of  the  Science  of  Religion  and  the  History  of  Religion. 
Professor  McGavran  (College  of  Missions).  1,  ii  ^2) 

[*67,68.  The  Essentials  or  the  Christian  Religion. 
Professor  Morro.] 

COURSES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MISSIONS 

Certain  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Missions  are 
open  to  election,  under  conditions  stated  elsewhere,  by  the  mmistenal 
students  of  Butler  College.  Seniors  of  high  standing  may  receive  per- 
mission from  the  adviser  to  offer  for  credit  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
courses  in  the  history,  literature,  and  language  of  modern  orienta 
countries.  For  description  of  these  courses  see  catalog  of  the  College 
of  Missions. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

1921 

FACULTY 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  and  Acting  President. 

Henry  Lane  Bruner;  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Jordan  Cavan,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Ray  Clarence  Friesner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Neil   Charles    Hutsinplllar,   A.    M.,   Associate    Professor    of    English 
Wabash  College. 

Howard  Eikenberry  Jensen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Elijah  Newton  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Oscar  Arvle  Kinchen,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economic  History. 

Ellsworth  Lowery,  A.  M.,  District  Superintendent,  Indianapolis  City 
Schools,  Acting  Professor  of  Education. 

Whliam  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  School  of  Ministerial  Edu- 
cation. 

Harlan  Orville  Page,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

GiNo  Arturo  Ratti,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Guy  Howard  Shadinger,  Ph.  D  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Albert  Earl  Woodruff,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro. 
IS.     General  Introduction  to  the  English  Bible. 
2S.    The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  Christ. 
3S.    The  Prophets  of  Israel. 

BOTANY 
Assistant  Professor  Friesner. 
1,  2.     General  Botany. 
4S.    Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flov/ers. 
SS.    Microtechnique. 
13.     Field  Botany. 
14S.    Mosses  and  Ferns. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  Shadinger. 
1.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

5.  General  Organic  Chemistry. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Putnam. 

4.    Labor  Problems. 

9,    American  Government. 
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I  EDUCATION 

Assistant  Professor  Cavan. 
Acting  Professor  Lowery. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. 

29.  Secondary  Education. 

8.  History  Modern  Elementary  Education. 

26.  Junior  High  School  Organization  and  Method. 
IS.  Child  Psychology. 

27.  The  Measurement  of  Mental  Abilities. 

I  ENGLISH 

Associate  Professor  Hutsinpillar. 
IS.    The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel. 
2S.    American  Literature  Since  1870. 
38.    English  Prose  and  Poetry  from  1832  to  1900. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Ratti. 
1.    Elementary  Course. 

2S.    Intermediate  Course. 

35.    French  Pronunciation. 

HISTORY 

Assistant  Professor  Kinchen. 
IS.    Europe  Since  1815. 

28.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History. 
38.    Contemporary  American  History. 

LATIN 
j  Professor  Gelston. 

3B.    Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
208.    Reading  Course. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Johnson. 

lA.     Plane  Trigonometry. 
IS.     Descriptive  Astronomy. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Page. 
L    Athletics  for  Coaches.  " 

PHYSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Woodruff. 

3S.    Mechanics  and  Heat. 

4S.     Electricity,  Sound,  and  Liglit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Jensen. 
3.     Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. 
9.     Immigration  and  Americanization. 
11.     Educational  Sociology. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. 

2.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

1920-'21 
In  Co-operation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

James  Wllliam  Putnam,  Director  of  Courses  for  Teachers. 

Edward  Bailey  Birge,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 
(1914  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Phone,  Randolph  8756.  Automatic 
43-487.) 

John  Smith  Harrison,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Butler 
College.     (5633   University  Ave.,  Phone,  Irvington  1753.) 

Howard  E.  Jensen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler  College.  (360 
Downey  Ave.,  Phone,  Irvington  1306.) 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and 
Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School.  (2304  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania St.,  Automatic  41-577.) 

William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Professor,  Head  of 
the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College.  (58  N.  Irv- 
ton  Ave.,  Phone,  Irvington  0962.) 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Butler 
lege.    (362  Downey  Ave.,  Phone,  Irvington  0218.) 

William  Leeds  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Butler 
College.     (5303  Ohmer  Ave.,  Phone,  Irvington  3399.) 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  cannot  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the 
general  purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  ot 
modern  scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of 
direct  use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  pubUc  schools,  m  the 
study  of  art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Butler  College  (see  page  22  ff.)  is  admitted  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent, i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  quahfied  to  do 
the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work  as  ar 
unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student,  credits  ob- 
tained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees  The  fee  for  each  course  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
len-tii  of  the  course.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course  meets  ona 
a  week  throughout  the  school  year  and  gives  a  credit  of  three  semester 
hours  This  is  known  as  a  major  course.  The  fee  for  a  major  cours( 
is  $10.00.  For  courses  other  than  major  courses  a  proportionate  fee  i 
charged. 

Time  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week  at  the  Shortridge  High  School 
Place  Unless   otherwise   indicated,  they   meet   on   Tuesday   after 

noon.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  school  management,  Tuesdays  ar 
kept  as  free  as  possible  from  conflicting  engagements. 

Registration.  The  hours  for  registration  are  Friday,  September  2( 
3-30  to  5-30  p.  m.,  and  Saturday,  September  21,  9:30  a.  m.  to  12:0 
m  at  Room  9,  Shortridge  High  School.  Students  may  register  also  a 
the  classes  which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  wherever  possible  they  ai 
requested  to  register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated.  There  is  n 
registration  fee  apart  from  the  charge  made  for  each  course. 
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Work  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  students, 
and  Credits.  unless    otherwise   stated,   is    credited    by    Butler    Col- 

ege.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  each  course  is  indicated 
inder  that  course.  Each  hour  of  classroom  work  should  require,  on  an 
iverage,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation.  An  examination  is 
;iven  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

The  IndianapoHs  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 
hese  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examination  for  assistant  principals'  and 
Dfincipals'  certificates. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures  or 
:ngage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  of 
he  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  not 
ake  examinations. 

In  some  cases  alternate  courses  are  offered.  In  such  cases  the  courses 
;iven  will  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  as  indicated 
ly  their  choice. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  of  these  courses,  if 
lot  elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Life  of  Christ  :  This  course  is  based  upon  the  four  gospels  and  is 
intended  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  Hfe  of  Jesus  and  the  ideals  for  which  He  hved  and  died. 
Professor  Morro.  (3) 

EDUCATION 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  :  An  intensive  study  of 
the  standard  test  movement  in  education ;  a  brief  historical  per- 
spective; the  principles  underlying  the  demand  for  standards  in  the 
content  of  the  course  of  study;  an  examination  and  organization  of 
the  principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  results  of  instruction  in 
the  elementary  school;  a  critical  discussion  of  the  validity  of  the 
tests,  the  principles  used  in  designing  them,  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  their  construction;  the  use  and  value  of  standard  tests  in 
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the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal.  (3^ 

Professor  Richardson. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Contemporary  Drama:  A  study  of  the  drama  as  an  art,  and  of 
the  problems— social,  moral  and  political— of  modern  life  as  illus- 
trated in  selected  dramas,  English,  American,  and  European  in  trans- 
lation. Among  the  dramatists  chosen  will  be  Barrie,  Shaw,  Thomas, 
Moody,  Galsworthy,  Yeats,  Synge,  Fitch,  Pinero,  Jones,  Maeter-j 
linck,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Tchekhov,  Brieux.  (3)  j 

Professor  Harrison. 

MUSIC  . 

1.  Musical  Theory  and  Dictation  :  This  is  a  course  in  notation  and| 
ear  training.  ^^^ 

Professor  Birge. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

9.  American  Government:  A  study  of  suffrage  and  elections.  The 
organization,  functions,  and  methods  of  political  parties,  receive 
much  consideration.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
the  National  Government.  (^) 

Professor  Putnam. 

SCIENCE 

2.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  indentifi- 
cation  of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  life  history  of  insects;  prepara- 
tion of  aquaria.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given  is  de 
pendent  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory  worl 
done.     Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  (3, 

Miss  McClellan. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  General  Sociology:  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  fundamenta 
problems  of  human  association.  (3| 

Professor  Jensen.  | 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1920 
DEGREES  CONFERRED 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Minnie  LaMotte  Adams 
Murray  Browning  Atkins 
Martha  Naomi  Baker 
Basil  Newett  Bass 
Hope  Vintitia  Bedford 
Lois  Barbara  Blount 
Maud  L.  Bolander 
Gladys  Banes  Bradley 
Florence  Elizabeth  Corya 
Genevieve  Rosemary  Downs 
Muriel  Fillingham 
Adam  Flatter 
Dorothy  Frazee 
Kenneth  Prather  Fry 
Talitha  Agnes  Gerlach 
Eleanor  Sanders  Griffin 
Charles  Henry  Gunsolus 
Marie  Louise  Hamilton 
Genefrede  Harris 
Ada  Thelma  Haskins 
Julia  Hennessey 
Sarah  Esther  Heuss 
Herman  Russell  Hosier 
Monta  Hunter 
'  Anna  Louise  Jeter 


Nina  May  Keppel 
Gladys  Lewis 

Donald  Anderson  McGavran 
Thomas  Guy  Mantle 
Mary  Cornelia  Mercer 
Bernice  Beth  Miller 
Harry  Brown  Perkins 
Ruby  Vesper  Perkins 
Dorothy  Lela  Phillips 
Mildred  Quinn 
Vilma  Easter  Rich 
David  McKenzie  Rioch 
Margaret  Berkeley  Rose 
Lucile  Sartor 
Elma  Gail  Schooler 
Herman  James  Sheedy 
George  Daniel  Smith 
Dorothea  Louise  Stewart 
Beulah  Marie  Stockdale 
Hazel  Brown  Stuart 
Florence  Marie  Taylor 
Mary  Amelia  Wilson 
Gertrude  Hecker  Winders 
Merrill  Jay  Woods 
Mabelle  Wright 


Master  of  Arts 

Raymond  Robert  Miller 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Henry  Lindsay 
Browning  October  13,  1920. 
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Annual  Session  Ending  June  i6,  1921. 


POSTGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Anderson,  Eva,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Baxter,   Hazel   Scott,   Indianapolis 
Boyer,  Elmer  George,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Leta  May,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Brunk,  Aldine  Carpenter,  Elida,  Ohio 
Burton,  Katharine,  Martinsville 
Crewdson,  Ira  D.,  Indianapolis 
Crewdson,  Luella  May,  Owosso,  Mich. 
Fillingham,  Muriel,  Vincennes 
Fillmore,  Herbert  Worth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Griesemer,  Ruth  Gorham,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Griffin,   Eleanor  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Griswold,  Dorothy  Rupert,  Indianapolis 
Gunsolus,  Charles  Henry,  Indianapolis 
Hoover,  Jennie  Maria,  Le  Grand,  lo^va 


Kirk,  Virginia,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Liu,  Ben  Tsong,  Nanking,  China 
McCallum,  Joseph  Thomas  Carey, 

Indianapolis 
Mantle,  Thomas  Guy,  Indianapolis 
Miller,  E.  E.,  Rawson,  Ohio 
Montgomery,  John  Dexter,  Boone  Mill,  Va. 
Montgomery,  Anna  Kate,  Boone  Mill,  Va. 
Otto,  Earl  Maurice,  Covington,  Ky. 
Pottee,  Kenneth  Leon,  Great  Falls,  MOnt. 
Rose,  Margaret  B.,  Martinsville 
Sartor,   Lucile,  Martinsville. 
Shelley,  Mary  Edna,  Indianapolis 
Smiley,  Church  Howe,  Shubert,  Neb. 
Trout,  Jessie  May,  Ontario,  Canada 


UNDERGRADUATE   STUDENTS 


Abson,  Libbie,  Blue  Island,  111. 
Adams,  Audra,  Indianapolis 
Adams,  Estryl  Romaine,  Indianapolis 
Adams,  Mary  Genevieve,  Indianapolis 
Adams,  William  Homer,  Brazil 
Alexander,  Harry,  Indianapolis 
Allin,   Clara  Stonebarger,   Indianapolis 
Allison,  Vivian  Lucille,   Gary 
Amick,  Esther  Irene,  Indianapolis 
Anderson,  Horace  Woods,  Knightstown 
Angleton,  Barbara  Gladys,  Edinburg,  111. 
Annabell,  Jessie  P.,   Indianapolis 
Appel,  Richard  Hardy,  Indianapolis 
Arnold,  Charles  Eugene,  Indianapolis 
Ashcraft,  Carter  Harrison,  Bloomfield 
Ashworth,  Lewis  Neff,  Connersville 
Asperger,  Otto,  Indianapolis 
Atherton,  Charles  ROss,  Indianapolis 
Austin,  Eleanor  Viola,  Indianapolis 
Austin,  Ralph  Vernon,  Terre  Haute 
Averitt,  Robert  Chancellor,  Indianapolis 
Bailey,  Lucille  Clarice,  Indianapolis 


Bainum,  Mary  Anna  Irwin,  Vincennes 
Baker,   Frances  Rosalee,  Indianapolis 
Baker,  Lucile,  Indianapolis 
Baker,  Mildred  Rebecca,  Parker 
Ballard,  Dorothy  Bernice,  Indianapolis 
Barber,  Martha  Augusta,  Indianapolis 
Barkley,  Leland  Stanford,  Odon 
Barnard,  Grace,  Ladoga 
Barnes,  Dorothy  Lucile,  Logansport 
Barney,  Chester  Fink,  Indianapolis 
Barney,  Virginia,  Indianapolis 
Barnhart,  Basil,  Monon 
Barrett,  Margaret,  Indianapolis 
Barts,  Valeria  Alice,  Zionsville 
Bastian,   Richmond  Ellison,    Indianapolis 
Bastian,  Robert  Ellison,  Indianapolis 
Batchelor,  Thomas  Churchill,  Indianapdlis 
Bates,  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Bates,  Howard  Haywood,  Indianapolis 
Baugh,  William  E.,  Indianapolis 
Baum,  Esther  Marie,  Monticello 
Bans,  Esther  Lucille,  Indianapolis 
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Baxter,  Neil  H.,  Indianapolis 
Beabout,  Howard  Ralph,  Michigantown 
Bear,  Mary  Barnett,  Vevay 
Beard,  Dorothy  Leona,  Indianapdis 
Beck,  Jessie  Margaret,  Thorntown 
Beckner,  Earl  Rucker,  Greenfield 
Beem,  William  Clyde,  Indianapolis 
Belzer,  Katherine,  Indianapolis 
Benham,  Carrie  Eliza,  Salem 
Bennett,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Indianapolis 
Benton,  Mildred  Catherine,  Indianapolis 
Berg,  Lloyd  Eden,  Indianapolis 
Bernstein,  Sarah  Ruth,  Indianapolis 
Beveridge,  Ruth,  Indianapolis 
Bevis,  Florence  Irene,  Indianapolis 
Bibler,  Lester  David,  Muncie 
Billman,  Goldie  Doloros,  Fairland 
Birk,   Sarah  Elise,   Indianapolis 
Bishop,  LaVern,  Rushville 
Black,  Dorothy  Jane,  Indianapolis 
Blanford,  Oliver  Eugene,  Indianpolis 
Blankenbiller,  Harriet  Ellen,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
Blessing,  Robert  Carl,  Indianapolis 
Bley,  Vivian  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Bond,  Cathryn,  Michigantown 
Bonn,  Emma  Gladys,  Indianapolis 
Booth,  Blanche,  Indianapo^lis 
Borgstede,  Martha  Margaret,  Indianapolis 
Botts,  Edith  Mae,  Indianapolis 
Boyd,  Vera  Jane,  Greenfield 
Brackett,  Virginia,  Indianapolis 
Breadheft,  Marion,  Indianapolis 
Breadheft,  Samuel  Martin,  Indianapolis 
Brenner,  Urban  Charles,   Indianapolis 
Brewer,  Nellie,  Indianapolis 
Brewington,  Robert  Julian,  Indianapolis 
Brooks,  Ralph  Leland,   Indianapolis 
Bro^n,  Blanche,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Frank  Hale,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Jessie  Merrill,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Margaret  Lee,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Miriam  Josephine,   Indianapolis 
Brown,  Paul  Evan,  Pendleton 
Brown,  Paul  Van  Dyke,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Philip  Christian,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Thomas  Edwards,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Velma,  Artesian,  S.  D. 


Brown,  Volney  Malott,  Indianapolis 
Brown,  Wendell  Jacob,  Indianapolis 
Browning,  Henry  L.,  Indianapolis 
Broz,  Irwin  Anthony,  Indianapolis 
Brubeck,  Frances  Mabel,  Indianapolis 
Bruce,   Gladys  Mildred,  Indianapolis 
Bruner,  Henry  Pfeiffer,  Indianapolis 
Bruner,  Margaret  Amilie,  Indianapolis 
Bruner,  Ralph  Prescott,  Greenfield 
Buchanan,   Grace  Aminia,  Indianapolis 
Buck,  William,   Indianapolis 
Buenting,  Ella  Edythe,  Indianapolis 
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Rickman,  Emma  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Ridlen,   LaVerne,    Indianapolis 
Ries,  Oscar  Christian,   Indianapolis 
Rigdon,  Dora  M.,  Morristown 
Riley,  Aileen,  Indianapolis 
Riley,  Grace  Lillian,  Indianapolis 
Riley,  Herman  Murray,  Indianapolis 
Riley,  Hurlburt  Therkield,  Indianapolis 
Riley,  Julius  Emil,  Martinsville 
Riley,  Mildred  Ann,  Indianapolis 
Riley,  Oscar  Winston,  Jr.,  Indianapolis 
Riley,  Traqueelia  T.,   Indianapolis 
^tter,  Paul  Francis,  Indianapolis 
fitter,  Robert  Evan,  Indianapolis 
Wtterskamp,  Esther  Harris,   Indianapolis 
lobards,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Stilesville 
Roberts,  Abigail,  Indianapolis 
Roberts,  Harry,  Indianapolis 
loberts,  Knox  Richard,   Indianapolis 
lobinson,  Aimee  Lois,  Indianapolis 
lopkey,  Frederick  Noble,  Indianapolis 
;.osebaum,  Lois,  Waveland 
Losenstihl,  Alfred,  Zionsville 
^oss,  Mildred  Irene,  Indianapolis 
Lothrock,  John  Allen,  Monticello 
ouse,  Earle  R.,  Indianapolis 
-oyce,  Laura  Myrtle,  Ontario,  Canada 
uth,  Martin  Luther,  Indianapolis 
utherford,  Agnes,  Springport 
ige,  Russell  A.,  Indianapolis 
ihakian,  Parantzem  Frances,  Indianapolis 
inders,  Clayton  A.,  New  Palestine 
inders,  Florence  Blue,  Indianapolis 
inders,  Leslie  Elwood,  Franklin 
lylor,  Marion  Virginia,  Indianapolis 
:had,  Ralph  Theodore,  Indianapolis 
haefer.  May  Kolmer,  Indianapolis 
haller,  Leota  Bess,  Indianapolis 
:he!!,  James  Layman,  Indianapolis 
hmidt,  Allen  James,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 


Schmuck,   Robert   Brouse,   Indianapolis 
Schoen,  Roy  :\Ionroe,  Indianapolis 
Scholl,  Coburn  Thoinas,   r:d:a-apo!is 
Schooler,  Elma  Gail,  Whitestown 
Schooler,  Marie  Maxine,  Whitestown 
Schooler,   Ruth  Imo,  Whitesto-wn 
Schreyer,  Florence  Ada,  Logansport 
Schuller,    Gertrude,   Indianapolis 
Schumacher,   William  John,   Indianapolis 
Scribner,  Marguerite,  Ladoga 
Sears,  Aldine   Germaine,   Chillicothe,  Ohio 
Segur,  Dorothy,  Indianapolis 
Sellick,  Winifred  Schuler,   Indianapolis 
Shank,  Dorothy  LOrena,  Indianapolis 
Shank,  Florence  Velma,  Indianapolis 
Sharp,  Edith  Curry,  Westport 
Sharp,  Ernest  B.,  Indianapolis 
Shearer,  Samuella  Henryetta,  Indianapolis 
Shields,  Cecil  Adel,  Indianapolis 
Shirley,  Walter  Luther,  Indianapolis 
Shockley,  James  Isaac,  Jamestown 
Short,  Truman  George,  Indianapolis 
Shortridge,  Norman  H.,  Indianapolis 
Shortridge,   Virginia,  Indianapolis 
Sisson,  Sarah  Trumbull,  Indianapolis 
Sloan,  Nell,  Neches,  Texas 
Smelcer,  Elsa  Susanna,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Adelaide  G.,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Dorothy,  Brownsburg 
Smith,  Dorothy  Gwendolyne,  Atlanta 
Smith,  Fleming  Lee,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Florence  L.,  Frankfort 
Smith,  Grace  Estella,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Helen  Julia,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Margaret  Megee,  Charlottesville 
Smith,   Melba  Elizabeth,  Shelbyville 
Smith,  Oakley  Z.,  Advance 
Smith,  Robert  Homer,  Indianapolis 
Smith,  Thelma  Doris,  Indianapolis 
Snick,  Everett,   Indianapolis 
Sonnefield,  Edna  Madge,  Indianapolis 
Sparks,  Lowell   Deforest,  Indianapolis 
Spicklemire,   Keneth,   Indianapolis 
Spillman,  Marjorie  Glenn,  Indianapolis 
Spohr,  Paul,  Indianapolis 
Stacy,  Allan  Ross,  Indianapolis 
Stamper,  Joseph  Herbert,  LaPo'rte 
Stanley,  Florence  Mildred,  Indianapolis 
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Stanley,  Norris  Arminta,  Indianapolis 
Stark,  Lloyde,  Indianapolis 
Stark,  Pearl  Lenore,  Russellville 
Staton,   Glen  Orlando,  Kentland 
Steinmann,  Frieda,  Indianapolis 
Stephen,  Iva  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Stephenson,  Calista  May,   Indianapolis 
Stephenson,  Corinne,  Indianapolis 
Stephenson,  Deane  Maurice,  Indianapolis 
Stephenson,  Dorothy  Eloise,  Lebanon 
Stevens,  Gladys  Irene,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Agneese  Allegra,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Harold  Julian,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  John  Tandy,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Marian  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Marjorie  Jane,  Indianapolis 
Stockdale,  Louise  Mary,  Indianapolis 
Stockdale,  Mildred  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Stoeffler,  Walter,  Indianapolis 
Stoelting,  Roy  Charles,  EdwardspOrt 
Storch,  Margaret  Sylveen,  Indianapolis 
Strain,  Geneva,  Logansport 
Strain,  Raymond  E.  F.,  Indianapolis 
Strickland,  Louise,   Indianapolis 
Strickler,  Wyatt  Chauncey,  Middletown 
Strode,  Mildred  Louise,   Indianapolis 
Studley,  John  William,  Pendleton 
Stultz,  Basil  Gregg,  Zidnsville 
Sudbrook,  Gladys  Lucille,  Indianapolis 
Sullivan,  Elma  Ann,  Indianapolis 
Sullivan,  Joseph  Hubert,  Indianapolis 
Sutherland,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Sutherland,  Merle,  Acton 
Sutton,  Verna  Lucile,  Indianapolis 
Swearingen,  Herbert  R.,  Mooreland 
Switzer,  Ruth,  Galveston 
Teague,  Myldred  Addison,  Pendleton 
Terry,  Winifred  Morse,  Indianapolis 
Tevis,  Erma  May,  Milroy 
Thale,  Marie  Cecilia,  Indianapolis 
Thomas,  Albert  Miles,  Indianapolis 
Thompson,  Goldie  Cleo,  Indianapolis 
Thompson,  Griffith  B.,  Indianapolis 
Thompson,  Irene  Jeanette,  Indianapolis 
Thompson,  R.    Melvyn,  Indianapolis 
Thomson,  Annette  JOsepKine,  Indianapolis 
Thornburg,  Halford,  Indianapolis 
Tichenor,  Norman   Beckham,  Indianapolis 


Tobin,  Harry  B.,  Indianapolis 
Tonone,  Valentine  Marie  Louise,  France 
Trask,  Marjorie  Iva,  Indianapolis 
Turman,  Katharine,  Marshall,  111. 
Twineham,  Nannie  Ellen,  Indianapolis 
Twitty,  Victor  Chandler,  Indianapolis 
Underwood,   Elsie  May,  Indianapolis 
Underwood,  Howard  Gensemer,  Indianapolb 
Updegraff,  Martha,  Indianapolis 
Valentine,  Mary  Phyllis,  Indianapolis 
Van  Arsdale,  Sanford  Bouyer,  Indianapolis 
Vandivier,  Atta  Isabelle,  Franklin 
Van  Sickle,  Helen  Fern,  Indianapolis 
Vaught,  Arnold  Barnes,  Franklin 
Vawter,  Emily,  Indianapolis 
Vestal,  Dorothy,  Indianapolis 
Vickers,  Joseph  Cyril,  Chicago,  111. 
Wagoner,  Edward  S.,  Indianapolis 
Walker,  John  Henry,  Indianapolis 
Walker,  Mary  Smoot,  Indianapolis 
Wallace,  Leona  Marcella,  Indianapolis 
Walsh,  Alice  Edna,  Plainfield 
Walsh,  Helen  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Walter,  Albert  Clarence,  Indianapolis 
Walter,  H.  Harold,  Indianapolis 
Wamsley,  Gladys,  Indianapolis 
Wamsley,  John  Lewis,  Indianapolis 
Watson,  Otis  E.,  Mooresville 
Watt,  Robert  Delanson,  Indianapolis 
Weaver,  Frances  Miriam,  Pittsboro 
Webb,  Marion  D.,  Indianapolis 
Webb,  Nina,  Brownsburg 
Wfeber,  Edith  N.,  Cumberland 
Weber,  Mary  Louise,  Greenfield 
Weesner,  Eugene  M.,  Wabash 
Weir,  Miriam  Somers,  Indianapolis 
Welch,  Anita  Allegra,  Indianapolis 
Welch,  Nympha  Lucille,  Indianapolis 
Werner,  Marguerite  Dora,  Indianapolis 
West,  George  Wallace,  Indianapolis 
Wetter,  Will  C,  Indianapolis 
Weyer,  Mary  Helen,  Indianapolis 
Whisman,  Ethel  Lucille,  Arcadia 
Whi taker,  Edwin  Shay,  Indianapolis  _ 
White,  Dorothy  Frances,  Indianapolis 
White,  Philip  Samuel,  Moorland 
Whitlock,  Monna,  Indianapolis 
Whittenberger,  Pauline  Anna,  Indianapolf 
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Vi  dasin,  Pearl  Dolores,  Kentland  Wolfclk,  Mercy  Delora,  Indianapolis 

Wilkinson,  Pauline  Dorothy,  CrawfordsvilleWood,  Lewis  John,  Indianapolis 
Williams,  Ruel  Gillespie,  Northville,  Mich.  Wood,  Louis,  Indianapolis 


Williams,  Tessie  Fern,  Pomo'na,  Cal 
Wilson,  Annette,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,  Bertha  Mae,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,  Dorothy,  Paonia,   Colo. 
Wilson,  Ethelbert  Rupp,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,  Frank  Pierson,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,  John  Walter,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,  Roberta  Georgia,  Jasper 
\Vinship,  Mildred  Edna,  Goodland 
Winslow,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Indianapolis 
iVise,  :\Iary  Kathryn,  Middletown 
iVoemer,  Frank  Henry,  Rensselaer 
tVolf,  Mary  Martha,  Indianapolis 
tVolfoTd,  Margaret  Alice,  Indianapolis 


Wooddell,   Grace,  Indianapolis 
Woodruff,  Haro'ld  C,  Indianapolis 
Woods,  Gerald  E.,  Greenfield 
Wooley,  Ruth  Ester,  Indianapolis 
Worthington,   Robert  John,   Monticello 
Wrentmore,  Marjorie  Carlotta,  Indianapolis 
Wright,  Emily  L.,  Indianapolis 
Wylie,  Charles  Brenner,  Indianapolis 
Yeagley,  Pauline,  Indianapolis 
York,  Kathleen  Davis,  Indianapolis 
Young,  Lester  Irwin,  Indianapolis 
Young,  Virginia  W^oodward,  Covington,  Ky. 
Zaiser,  LeNoir  Edward,   Indianapolis 


SUMMARY 

^      ,  1921 

Ljraduate   Students 

LWergraduate    Students ^^^^ 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department ^ZZ. 201 

summer  Session 

Teachers'  Normal  Course 

Total....  

->,  ,  ,  ^   1129 

Jeduct  for  names  counted  twice §0 


1920 

23, 

617 

276 

106 

10 

1032 
28 


1049 


1004 
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33 

Absences    22 

Admission,  Requirements  for ^^ 

Admission  by  Certificate ^^ 

Admission  by  Examination ^^ 

Advanced   Standing ^i 

Aid  and  Self-Support : ^- ^^ 

Alumni   Association    ^^ 

Athletics    jy 

Auditing  Accounts ^7 

Biblical  History  and  Literature ^^ 

Biology  Club  ^^ 

Biology,  Courses  in - ^ 

Board  of  Directors ^ 

Board  of  Directors,  Officers  of ^ 

Botany,  Courses  in ^^i 

Brief   Bag,   The "■'  ^ 

Buildings     4( 

Business   Administration , 
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Catalog  of  Students ''■'  ^ 

Cercle    Francais "^^  3J 

Chapel   Attendance '  ^ 

Chemical  Club 4- 

Chemistry,  Courses  in g^ 

Church  History,  Courses  in ^"  ^ 

College  of  Missions ^ 

College  Paper "     ji 

College    Residence '   ^ 

Commencement  Record ; 

Committees,  Board  of  Directors •■■•   ^ 

Committees,  Faculty ^ 

Comparative  Religion,  Courses  in ■••••   ■ 

Conditioned    Students ""^^  J 

Courses  for  Teachers '■■'"  ] 

Courses  of  Instruction "^  ^  | 

Credentials    ■ 
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INDEX  103 

Debates   ^'^5^ 

Deficiencies    ^ , 

_  _,  34 

Degrees,  Requirements  for. 29    31    35    79 

Dental   College,   Indiana '       '       ' 

Dramatic   Club 

Economics,  Courses  in "  ,, 

'  43 

Education,  Courses  in .^ 

Eligibility   Rules 

English,    Courses   in ^  ^^ 

Entrance  Subjects 

Examinations   

Expenses   ZZ"Z 20 

Extension  Courses  for  Teachers ._^ gy 

Faculty    

Faculty,  Committees    of 

Faculty,  Officers    of 

French,  Courses  in 

Geology,  Course  in 

German,  Courses  in 

Grades  and  Grade  Points 

Graduate    Students 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 29 

Greek,  Courses  in 

Gymnasium    

1  o 

Hellenistic    Greek 

History  and  Political  Science,  Courses  in 60 

History  of  the  College 

Home    Economics 

Homiletics,  Courses  in 

Hours  per  Week '"''Z 

Latin,  Courses  in 

-aw  School,  Indiana 

library    .  

10 

literary    Society 

vocation  and  Buildings ' ^^ 

vlathematics.  Courses  in ^^ 

-iemorial    Gifts ^^ 

Ministerial  Education,  School  of 11 

luseum  '^ 

18 
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80 

New  Testament,  Courses  m ^^ 

Observatory    gQ 

Old  Testament,  Courses  in ■"  ^^ 

Oratorical    Contests ^^ 

Participation  in  Student  Activities -  ^^ 

Philosophy,  Courses  in - ^^ 

Physical  Education  and  Athletics —  ■  ^^ 

Physics,  Courses  in "'''^      23,  31 

Preprofessional   Courses ^g 

Premedical    Course ^p 

Public  Speaking  and  Debate ^2 

Registration    13 

Religious   Influence 3^ 

Reports,  Semester 13 

Residence,    College - yi 

Romance  Languages,  Courses  in "ZZZ.  16 

Sandwich    Club 78 

School  of  Ministerial  Education •       ^^ 

Social  Science,  Courses  in ~'Z..  73 

Spanish,  Courses  in • "■"■'■' 27 

Special    Students.... - ■"■'■■■ ^^^  15 

Student   Activities ■"" jgi 

Summary,   Attendance g3 

Summer  Session,  Courses  in ■"■"■"■"■" g. 

Teachers,  Courses  for ■■'■" ^3 

Teachers,  Training  of gl 

Theology,  Courses  in 14 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A Zl.---.  76 

Zoology,  Courses  in 
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INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER 
COLLEGE 

COLLEGE   OF   MISSIONS 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  M.  A.,  President. 

The  aim  of  the  College  of  Missions  is  to  provide,  as  far  as  lies 
within  the  power  of  a  single  institution,  such  instruction,  practice, 
and  inspiration  as  will  meet  the  present-day  requirements  m  the 
special  education  of  missionaries  for  both  the  home  and  the  foreign 
fields.  The  College  seeks  to  enlist  and  to  prepare  for  the  various 
forms  of  missionary  work. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  or  Regis 
trar,  College  of  Missions,  Indianapolis. 

INDIANA   LAW   SCHOOL 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior.  All 
the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year, 
and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts 
of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address  the  Dean,  309  North  Pennsylvania  street,  Indianap- 
olis. 

INDIANA    DENTAL   COLLEGE 
FREDERIC  RICH  HENSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 


The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  thej 
purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Meridian  and  North  streets, 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its 
worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog,  address  Indianaj 
Dental  College,  11  West  North  street,  Indianapolis.  | 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  SESSION,  1922 

"'le     12 Mon..  2:00  P.   M Registration 

"'^e  13 Tues..    8:00   A.    M Instruction  Begins 

^"«f-    '•    ■*■    5 Thurs.,    Fri..    Sat Examinations 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

^P*-  18 ^lon Registration 

^Pt-  19 Tues.,    8:00  A.    M Instruction    Begins 

^P*-  23 Sat..    2:00    P.    M Special    Examinations 

^^^-  11 Wed Quarterly   Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 


■ov.     18 Sat. 


Mid-Semester    Reports 


'''^-     25 Sat.,    2:60    P.    M Special  Examinations 

'^''-     29 Wed.,    4:00    P.    M Thanksgiving    Vacation    Begins 

^^^-     ■* Mon.,    8:00    A.    M Thanksgiving    Vacation    Ends 

^^"^     23 Sat.,    1:30    P.    M Christmas    Vacation    Begins 

^"-    2.    1S23 Tues.,    8:00    A.    M Christmas   Vacation    Ends 

^"-     1^ Wed Quarterly   Meeting   of  Board   of   Directors 

an.  20,  22,  23.  24.  25,  26.  27,  Sat..  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs..  Frl.,  Sat 

Examinations 


SECOND   SEMESTER 

^n-   29 Mon 


Registration 

'"•   J" Tues.,    8:00  A.    M Instruction    Begins 

".       ■■ ^^^ Founder's    Day 

'I     II Sat.,    2:00   P.    M Special  Examinations 

■  .  ^^ Thurs Washington's    Birthday,    Holidav 

"""r:     11 Thurs Mid-Semester   Reports 

"'\  ^^ Thurs.,   4:00  P.   M Easter  Vacation  Begins 

^       ;; Tues..   8:00   A.    M Easter     Vacation     Ends 

^     " ^^^ Quarterly   Meeting   of  Board   of  Directors 

,„     ,    : Sat..    2:00    P.    M Special    Examinations 

ine  1,  2,  4.  5,  6.  7.  8,  Frl.,  Sat.,  Mon..  Tues..  Wed..  Thurs..  Frl 

Examinations 

,„        ■ Sat Alumni  Reunion   and   Class   Day 

ine    10.  .  <?iin 

,jjg    J.        ^" Baccalaureate  Sermon 

M°" Sixty-Eighth   Annual    Commencement 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ABTHUR  V.  BBOWN    Indianapolis 

HILTON    U.   BEOWN    nd.anapota 

LEE    BURNS    Intoapohs, 

„^^  ^-^  Indianapolis 

SCOT   BUTLER  ^^.^ P^^„ 

JOHN   E.   CANADAY    ^^^^.^^^ 

JAMES    L.   CLAEK 

FERRY    H.    CLIFFORD    ndmnapo  >, 

ROBERT    FRANKLIN    DAVIDSON    Indianapohs 

THOMAS   W.   GRAFTON    ■  ■   ^^^^^^ 

MARSHALL    HACKER    

LORA  C.   HOSS  ^,^^,„^^ 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN    ■  . 

HENRY    JAMESON     Ind.anapo », 

EMSLEY   W.    JOHNSON    r"^        n   fl 

_,^    -r^  A  TT-NT  Indianapoli!: 

HENRY    KAHN   ^^ J     ! 

HUGH  Th.  MILLER    

ALLAN   B.   PHILPUTT    r1    T 

GEORGE   F.   QUICK    ^t^ 

MARSHAL  T.  REEVES    V  .  Hi 

MERLE   SIDENER    "'^P* 

ZACH   T.   SWEENEY    Columta 


Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

HILTON  U.  BEOWN    FresiM^^ 

ROBERT   FRANKLIN  DAVIDSON ""'TV'"!^^ 

FRANK  STANLEY  SELLICK    Secretary  and  Treasur 

JOHN  W.  ATHERTON    ^--^^^1  ^''''''' 


Committees  for  Year  1921-'22 

Executive  Committee 

R.  F.  Davidson,  Chairman. 
Allan  B.  Philputt,  William  G.  Irwin,  Merle  Sidner, 
Henry  Jameson,  Emsley  W.  Johnson, 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio,  President  of  the  Faculty,  ex  offio 
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COMMITTEES 


Finance   and  Auditing 


William  G.  Irwin,  Chairman. 

Lee  Burns,  Perry  H.  Clifford,  President  of  the  Board,  ex  officio, 

Secretary  and  Financial  Secretary,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,   Grounds,  and  Real  Estate 

Lee  Burns,  Chairman. 
Perry  H.  Clifford,  Secretary-Treasurer,  ex  officio. 

Library,  Apiiaratus,   and  Equipment 

George  F,  Quick,  Chairman, 

John  E.  Canaday,  Marshal  T.  Eeeves,  Librarian,  ex  officio. 

Faculty,  Schools,  and  Salaries 

President  of  the  Faculty,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Thomas  W.  Grafton,  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Lora  C.  Hoss, 

Allan  B.  Philputt,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Judiciary 

James  L.  Clark,  Chairman. 
Marshall  Hacker,  Emsley  W.  Johnson. 

Dormitories  and  Housing  Facilities 

Merle  Sidener,  Chairman. 
Scot  Butler,  Faculty  Member,  ex  officio. 

Moral  and  Religious  Training 

President  of  the   Faculty,   Chairman. 
Hugh  Th.  Miller,  A;.lan  B.  Philputt,  Zach  T.  Sweeney, 
I      Thomas  W.  Grafton,  Head  of  the  Department,  ex  officio. 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 

R.  F.  Davidson,  Chairman. 

Emsley  W.   Johnson, 

Henry  Kahn,  Head  of  the  Department,  ex  officio. 
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FACULTY 

ROBERT  JUDSON  ALEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President.      (59  North 
Hawthorne   Lane.) 

-R  S  ValDaraiso.  1882;  A.  B..  Indiana  University.  1888;  A.  M..  tbtd., 
fss^  JhD  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1897;  LLD  Franklin 
College  1909;  LL.  D..  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917;  LL.  D., 
Butler  College,   1922. 

JAMES   WILLIAM   PUTNAM,  Ph.   D.,   Dean   and   Vice-President, 
Professor    of    Economics    and    Political    Science.       (362    Downey 

Avenue.)  „    x,..   T^ 

Ph.  B..  Illinois  College,  1894;  A.  M..  Cornell  University.  1903;  Ph.  D, 
University   of  Wisconsin,    1909. 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and; 
Literature,  Emeritus.      (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University.  1868;  A.  M.,  tbid.,  1870; 
LL.    D.,    Butler   College,    1896. 

HENRY    LANE    BRUNER,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Biology    an^ 
Geology,      (324  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B..  Eureka  (Abingdon)  College.  1880;  Ph.  D..  Freiburg.  Baden 
1896. 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology^ 
(28   South  Irvington  Avenue.)  ! 

A.  B..  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College.  1898;  D.  D 
Hanover  College,   1914. 

ELIJAH    NEWTON    JOHNSON,    A.     M.,     M.     S.,    Professor    oj 
Mathematics.      (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B..  Drake  University.  1893;  A.  M..  ibid..  1895;  M.  S..  University  c 
Kansas,   1904. 

CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M.,  Catharine  Merrill  Pn 
fessor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B..  Butler  College.  1878;  A.  M..  Indiana  University,  1883. 

HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,   A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  Langua^ 
and  Literature.      (5319  Julian  Avenue.)  ( 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan.  1900. 
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LIAM  CHAELES  MORRO,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education.  (58  North 
Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.   B.,  Transylvania  University,   1898;   A.   M.,  ibid.,   1903;   B.   D.,   Yale 
University,    1904;  Ph.   D.,   Harvard  University,    1906. 

ELIJAH  JORDAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy.     (5348  Julian 
Avenue.) 

A.    B.,    Indiana  University,    1907;    A.    M.,    Sage   School    of  Philosophy, 
Cornell  University,   1908;  Ph.   D.,   University  of  Chicago,   1911. 

MILTON   D.    BAUMGARTNER,    Ph.    D.,    Armstrong    Professor    of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Librarian.     (27  South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A.  B,,  University  of  Kansas,  1902;  A.   M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1913;  Librarian  Butler  College,  1920. 

JOHN  SjVIITH   HARRISON,   Ph.   D.,   Professor   of   English.      (347 
North  Audubon  Road.) 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University.  1899;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1903. 

ANNA    FRANCES    WEAVER,   A.    M.,   Professor    of    Greek.      (507 
East  Eleventh  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899. 

^:VELYN  BUTLER,   A.    M.,  Professor   of   English    (Demia   Butler 
Chair  of  English  Literature).      (Butler  College  Residence.) 
A.  B.,  Butler  College,   1893;  A.  M.,   Columbia  University,    1917. 

-VILMER  C.    HARRIS,    Ph.    D.,   Professor    of   History.    (48    North 

Bolton  Avenue.) 

Ph.   B.,  University  of  Chicago,    1904;   A.    M.,   University  of   Michigan, 
1909;  Ph.   D.,  University  of  Chicago,    1914. 

VILLIAM  LEEDS  RICHARDSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education.     (5325  Lowell  Avenue.) 
A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1911;  Ph.  D..  University  of  Chicago,  1919. 

lABLAN  ORVILLE  PAGE,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 
and  Athletics.      (320  North   Bolton  Avenue.) 
S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,    1910. 

^UY   HOWARD    SHADINGER,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Chemistry. 
(5543  University  Avenue.) 

Bit"   ■^■q'ot^*"^**"^   University,    1900;    Ph.    D.,   John»  Hopklna   Univ«r- 
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GINO   ARTUEO   RATTI,   '^Docteur   de   I'Universite  de   Grenoble" 
(France),  Professor  of  .French.     (142  Spencer  Avenue.) 

Ph     B.,    Hamline   University.    1900;    Ph.    D..    Johns    Hopkins    Univer- 
teur  de  I'Universitg  de  Grenoble,"   1911. 

HOWARD    EIKENBERRY   JENSEN,   Ph.   D.,   Professor   of    Soci- 
oloey,    (360  Downey  Avenue.) 

A    B     university  of  Kansas.   1914;   A.    M..  ibid.,   1915;   B.   D..  Unlver- 
sity  of  Chicago,  1917;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1920. 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Business  Law. 
(309  North  Pennsylvania  Street.) 

A    B.   Western  Reserve  University.   1884;    A.   M      f.^'^-'^f^f.^'^J^-,^- 
University  of  Iowa.  1893;  LL.  D..    University  of  Indianapolis,  1914. 

FRANK    HATCH    STREIGHTOFF,    Ph.    D.,    Acting   Professor   of 
Economics.      (317   East  Thirteenth  Street.) 

A.   B..  Wesleyan  University,   1909;    A.   M..   ibid.,  1910;   Ph.   D..  Colum- 
bia University,   1913. 

ROLLO  ANSON  TALLCOTT,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
(33  North  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.   B.,   Syracuse  University,   1909;   A.   M.,   ibid.,  1920. 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Missionary  His 
tory    and    Linguistics,    College    of    Missions.       (5444    University 

Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;  A.   M.,  ibid.,   1902. 

JOHN  GRAFTON  McGAVRAN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions.  (3o7 
Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,   1891;   A.   M..   University  of  Michigan.  UU. 
WALLACE  C.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Missionary  ^ 
TDansion.     (5631  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B..  Bethany  College,   1886;  A.   M..   ibid.,   1887;   B.    D.,   Yale  Univer- 
sity,   1889. 

RAY  CLARENCE  FRIESNER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  o 
Botany.     (5360  Julian  Avenue.) 

A.  B..  Ohio  wesleyan  University,    1916;   Ph.   D.,  University  of  Micbl 
gan,  1919. 
T.     GRIFFITH    WESENBERG,    A.     M.,    Assistant    Professor    o 
French.     (5456  Hibben  Avenue.) 

A.   B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1910;   A.   M.,  ibid.,  1911. 
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OOEINNE    WELLING,    A.    M.,    Assistant    Professor    of    English. 
(1620  Central  Avenue,  Apartment  3.) 

A.   B.,   Butler  College,   1912;   A.   M.,   Radcliffe  College,    1914. 

I  JOED  AN  CAVAN,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.      (209 
Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,    Adelbert    College,    1915;    A.    M.,    Western    Reserve    University. 
1917. 

VLICE   BIDWELL  WESENBERG,   A.    M.,   Assistant   Professor   of 

j    English.      (5456   Hibben  Avenue.) 

I  A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1899;  A.  M..  Columbia  University,  1911. 

ALBERT    EARL    WOODRUFF,     M.     S.,    Assistant    Professor     of 
Physics.     (53  North  Ritter  Avenue.) 

B.  S.,     Kansas     State    Normal    School,     1917;     M.     S.,     University    of 
Chicago,    1920. 

JSCAR   ARVLE    KINCHEN,    A.    M.,    Assistant    Professor    of    His- 
tory.     (340   Whittier  Place.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,   1916;   A.   M.,   ibid.,   1917. 

^RANK    STANLEY    SELLICK,    A.    B.,    Instructor    in   Accounting. 
(4935  University  Avenue.) 
A.   B.,  Butler  College,    1916. 

lARIE   COUSIN,   Instructor   in  French.      (30   East   Pratt   Street.) 
Graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Poitiers. 

'  ALENTINE    MARIE-LOUISE    TONONE,    A.    B.,    Instructor    in 
French.      (Butler   College  Residence.) 
A.   B.,   Butler  College,   1921. 

UNA  MARIE    LUTZ,    A.   B.,    Instructor    in    Mathematics.      (2524 
College  Avenue.) 

A.   B.,   Butler  College,    1917. 

-.  BRUCE    ANTHONY,    A.    M.,    Instructor    of    Economics.      (340 
'  Whittier  Place.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1919;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1921. 
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IDA   B.  WILHITE,  B.   S.,  Instructor   of  Home   Economics.      (128 
Johnson  Avenue.) 

B.    8.,   Purdue   University,    1921. 

MES.  W.  E.  R.  BURK,  A.  B.,  Instructor  of  English.      (359  Grand 

Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  DePauw  Unlveraity,   1914. 

A.    DALE    BEELER,    A.    B.,    Instructor    of    Romance    Languagea.j 
(1808  Central  Avenue.) 

A.    B..    Indiana   University,    1916. 

SUZANNE  HERRLICH,  Instructor   of  Romance  Languages.      (124 
Johnson  Avenue.) 

Oraduate  of  the  Young  Women's  College.  Lausanne  Switzerland , 
?eachers'  Diploma,  Victoria  College.  Berlin;  Diploma  Alliance  Fran- 
caise,  Paris. 

LOUISE    MARGARUITE    SCHULMEYER,    Instructor    in   Physical 
Education  for  Women.      (2059  Park  Avenue.) 

Diploma.    North   American   Gymnastic  Union,    1907. 

PAUL  D.  HINKLE,  Assistant  Athletic  Coach.     (312  North  Irving 
ton  Avenue.) 

Officers  of  the   Faculty 

ROBERT   J.    ALEY P'^^lf^] 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM   r)ean  and  Vice-Presiden 

SARAH    E.    COTTON    W^l 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON    •  •   ^^^!*' 

HENRY  M.   GELSTON    ^  ^^^''' 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER    Curator  of  Museun 

MILTON   D.   BAUMGARTNER    Secretar. 

ELEANOR  A.  HESTER    Secretary  to  the  Presiden 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Administration 

President,  Dean  Putnam, 

Professors  Morro,  Gelston,  Bruner,  and  Johnson, 

Assistant  Professor  (Mrs.)  Wesenberg  j 

AND  Miss  Cotton.  ! 


COMMITTEES  11 

Athletics 

Peopessoes  Johnson,   Gelston,   Shadinger,  Claris   Adams 

(Alumni  Member),  and  Coach  Page. 

Auditing 
Peopessoe  Johnson  and  Insteuotoe  Sellick. 

Chapel 

Peesident,  Professors  Morro  and  Baumgartnee, 

Assistant   Peofessors   Feiesner,  and   Wesenbeeg. 

Graduate  Study 
Professors  Bruner,  Harrison,  Morro,  Hall,  and  Eichardson. 

Intercollegiate  Belations 
Dean  Putnam  and  Professors   Morro  and  Johnson. 

• 
Library 
Peofessoes  Baumgaetnee,  Butler,  Haeeison,  Jordan,  and 
Shadingee. 

Student  Activities 

Peofessoes    Beunee,    Harris,   Eatti,    Morro,    Tallcott,    Weaver, 

and  Assistant  Professor  Cavan. 

Public  Occasions 

Professors  Graydon,  Eichardson, 

Assistant  Professors  Welling  and  Woodruff. 

Ueligious  Associations 

Professors  Jensen  and  Butler, 

and  Assistant  Professor  Welling. 

Schedule 

Professor  Johnson, 

Assistant  Professor  Friesner,  and  Instructor  Lutz. 
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Social  Affairs 

Professor  Gelston, 

Assistant  Professors  (Mrs.)  Wesenberg  and  Kinchen 

AND  Miss  Cotton. 

Student  Government 
Professor  Morro, 
Assistant  Professor  Cavan  and  Miss  Cotton. 
Notes:  Administration— This  committee  will  attend  to  matters  of 
admission,   admission  requirements,   discipline,   special  studies,  grad- 
uate   appointments,    and    other    general    administrative    matters   not 
assigned  to  regular  or  special  committees. 

Nonathletic  Activities— This  committee  will  have  general  charge 
of  college  publications,  debate  and  oratory,  and  all  other  organized 
student  activities  of  a  nonresident  character. 

Social  Affairs— This  committee  will  administer  faculty  regulatiom 
relating  to  social  affairs,  approve  chaperons  and  dates  for  socia 
events,  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  higl 
standard  of  social  etiquette. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butl?r  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  -the 
'Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  defines  the  purposes  and 
?cope  of  the  institution  as  follows: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorpora- 
■ion  are  hereby  declared  to  be:  to  establish,  found,  and  build  up, 
naintain,  sustain,  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianap- 
)lis,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the 
lighest  class,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to 
•stablish  in  said  institution  departments  or  colleges  for  the  instruc- 
ion  of  the  students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and  professional  edu- 
•ation;  to  educate  and  pre'pare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common 
chools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith 
md  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  discard- 
ng  as  uninspired  and  without  authority  all  Avritings,  formulas, 
reeds,  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent  thereto;  and  for  the  promo- 
ion  of  the  sciences  and  arts. ' ' 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
cribed  by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of 
ndiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855,  in  the 
Id  North  Western  Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now 
•ollege  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal 
^rts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irving- 
3n,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the  College 
iasses  was  begun  in  the  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of  the 
istitution  was  changed  from  North  Western  Christian  University  to 
utler  University,  February  28,  1877.  This  change  did  not  affect 
ay  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to  the 
roperty  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been  de- 
'rmmed  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the 
oard  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
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-Butler  College-  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that  has  as 
yet  been  realized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors  have 
thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stock- 
holders voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors 
self -perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute,  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed 
to  retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
aU  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  endowment  of  the  College  has  always  been  kept  well  invested, 
yielding  an  assured  income.  However,  the  institution  is  as  yet 
insufficiently  endowed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sus- 
tained it  will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The  Board  of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts  in 

Qjfts  the  form  of  endowments  of  various  chairs  of  in- 

struction, which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor    or  of 
the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is  established.     In  this  way  the  follo^^'- 
ing  professorships  have  been  established: 
1      The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2.  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  EngUsh  Literature,  endowed  by 
Ovid  Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Demia  Butler. 

3.  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by 
Mr    and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  m  part  a 
gift  made  to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a 
memorial  to  Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved 
Professor  of  English  in  Butler  College. 

5.  The  Reeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Marshal  T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
father  and  mother. 
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taller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand 
in  need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for  particular 
departments.  One  such  fund  of  $1,000,  known  as  the  Arthur  Baxter 
Fund,  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Baxter,  of  Indianap- 
olis. Another  is  the  fund  of  the  139th  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
$878.37,  given  to  the  College  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Robert 
L.  Moorhead,  primarily  for  the  use  of  members  of  this  army  unit. 

The  Phllo  Sherman  For  the  aid  of  poor  and  deserving  boys 

Bennett  Fund.  in  securing  an  education. 

The  Ben-Hur  Butler  College  is  one  of  the  institutions  which 
Scholarship.  may    be    selected    by    those    to     whom    Ben-Hur 

Scholarships  are  awarded.  These  scholarships  were  established  by 
:he  Supreme  Tribe  of  Ben-Hur,  a  fraternal  beneficial  society,  in 
nemory  of  David  W.  Gerard,  the  founder.  They  are  worth  $500  a 
ear  and  are  given  to  members  of  the  order  strictly  on  merit  after 
t  competition  in  which  classroom  scholarship,  school  activities, 
ocial  qualities,  and  character  are  all  considered.  For  further  inf or- 
nation,  write  to  Gilbert  Howell,  secretary,   Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 

Teachers.  College  is  ''accredited"  under  the  school  laws  of 

907  for  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  as  fixed  by  the  statute. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  meet  the  require- 
aents  for  class  A,  B,  and  C  teachers;  for  the  North  Central  Asso- 
lation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  and  for  the  Vesey  Law 
naeted  in  1919.     See  courses  in  Education. 

Religious  The   purpose    of   the   founders,   expressed   in  their 

nfluence.  act  of  incorporation,  was  to   establish  an  institu- 

lou  of  learning  which  would  ''teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
aith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A 
ourse  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  available  to  all  candidates 
or  a  degree.    All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel 
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exercises.     The  institution  has  always  been  religious  in  spirit;  by  th. 
terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 

«   ♦i.r  rolleae      The    Alumni   Association  is   composed    of    all   per 
ZZ-  sL  holding   degrees  granted  by  the   College  a. 

A  Lion  Of   former   students   elected  to  membership  by  th^ 

i,  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  the  otticer. 
eUted    n  June  by  the  association,  and  two  additional  members,, 
appoint  d  by  the  President  of  the  College,  the  other  by  the  ex: 
tWe   committee.      The   Butler   Alunnal   Quarterly   is    issued  by   tl, 
assoc"     An  annual  fee  of  $2.00  is  expected  of  every  memb 
Tnd  tTthose  paviug  this  fee  are  sent  all  alumni  publications.     T 
lular~t- meeting   occurs   during   Commencement   week.     T 
f  irs  of  the  association  are,     Mr.  Claris  Ada-  - 'l«;/-;f;; 
Charles    Eichard    Yoke,     '96,    first    ™e-presiden        Mr-  Jranc 
Doan     Streightoff,     second     vice-president;     Stanley     Sellick,      1 
teasurer;    Miss  Katharine   M.   Graydon,    '78,   secretary,   and  edit 
of  the  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly. 


STUDENT   ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The    Young    Men's   Christian   Association   and   the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  volun- 
tary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  The  two 
associations  hold  meetings  every  week  and  a  joint  meeting  once  a 
month.  A  committee  from  each  of  these  associations  furnishes 
new  students  entering  College  with  information  in  regard  to  rooms, 
etc.,  and  renders  any  assistance  in  its  power  which  students  who 
are  strangers  in  Irvington  may  feel  inclined  to  seek.  Membership 
is  open  to  all  on  the  personal  basis  plan — that  is,  church  membership 
is  not  required,  but  it  is  necessary  to  express  a  desire  to  help  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  these  organizations,  which  is  to  interest  students 
in  service  and  membership  in  the  Christian  church,  to  promote  their 
growth  in  character  through  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  influence 
them  to  devote  themselves  in  united  effort  with  all  Christians  to 
making  the  will  of  God  effective  in  human  society  and  to  extending 
the  Kingdom  of  God  throughout  the  world. 

Sometime  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  College  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  mixers,  open  house,  and  other  social  enter- 
tainments, for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  witli  the  new  stu- 
dents. Besides  the  regular  campus  activities,  discussion  groups, 
student  forums,  and  missionary  study,  these  organizations  carry  on 
m  co-operation  with  the  city  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  further 
work  in  social  service  and  industrial  work  in  the  unlimited  field  of 
activity  afforded  by  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

College  A  weekly  paper.  The  Butler  Collegian,  is  published 

Paper.  in  the   interest  of  the  students   of   Butler  College, 

to  give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.  It  is 
edited  by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  (College 
credit  for  Associate  Editors,  see  Faculty  Minutes,  page  28.) 

Debates.  The  College  maintains  instruction  in  debating  for 

both  men  and  women,  and  debating  contests  for  both  are  arranged. 
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Butler  College,  with  eleven  other  Indiana  colleges  is  a  men> 
ber  of  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Debating  League,  whrch  was  or- 
!ani!  d  in  the  fall  of  1920.  This  provides  debates  for  the  young 
Tn  with  at  least  four  other  colleges.  Last  sesson  debate,  wer. 
held  with  Indiana,  DePauw,  Manchester,  and  Franklm  colleges.  T 
debates  for  the  session  of  1922- '23  are  scheduled  for  March  I  and 
16  1923.  During  1921- '22  the  young  women  debated  with  Frankhn 
College. 

oratorical  Seven  colleges,   of   which   this   institution  is  one, 

crn^esU  compose  the  Indiana  State  O-to-l  A.„c.^^^^^^ 

The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  o    «>e  Co  lege  classes 
The  object  of  this  association  is  to  encourage  students  to  wr.te  a  1 
deliver   orations.     Preliminary  contests  are  held  annually  to  de  ■ 
upola  representative   for   the   State  contest.      The   successful  co^^^ 
Ttant  in'the  State  contest  represents  the  State  of  Ind.ana  m  thej 
Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten  Western  States. 

Phi    Kappa  A  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  an  honorary  society 

Ph  was  installed  in  Butler  College  on  Apnl  20    1922, 

The  charter  members  are  Dean  James  W.  Putnam,  and  Professor, 
Henry  L.  Bruner,  Elijah  N.  Johnson,  Henry  M.  O^'^ton  W.ma.  C 
Morro,  Elijah  Jordan,  Milton  D.  Baumgartner  John  S^  Har™ » 
Gino  Katti,  Anna  Weaver,  Wilmer  C.  Hams,  W>lham  L.  Richard 
son    Guy  H.  Shadinger,  and  Howard  E.  Jensen. 

The  faculty  members  of  the  society  elect  new  members  each  y^ 
from  the  upper  fourth  of  the  senior  class.  An  average  of  thre 
from  each  class  may  also  be  elected  from  the  Alumm. 

Literary  The    Philokurian    Literary    Society,    <»gf»;f *   ' 

society  1871,  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at  the  Co 

Uge      ns   membership    was   originally   confined   *"   --'  «/*^ 
women  have   also   been  admitted.     Members   are   admitted  by  ele 

tion. 

Bioloav  This   club   is   open   to   all   persons   in  the  Colle, 

r\T  ^vho  are  interested  in  biology.     The  regular  mee 

fngs  are  devoted  chiefly  to  reviews  of  recent  biological  bteratu 
but  occasional  addresses  by  visiting  scientists  are  included  m 
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annual  program.  The  Biology  Club  Scholarship,  inaugurated  in 
1916,  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  member  of  the  club,  Avho  is  sent  to 
the  Summer  School  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.  The  scholarship  pays  for  a  table  at  the  laboratory 
ind  covers  traveling  expenses  to  Woods  Hole.  Beginning  in  1922, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  College  will  assist  the  club  in  main- 
aining  this  scholarship. 

The  Chemical  The  principal  object  of  this  organization  is  to 
^'"b.  acquaint    the    students    with    the    application    of 

"hemistry  in  the  industries.  The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a 
nonth,  are  addressed  by  students  or  by  specialists  in  important 
hemical  industries.  Social  features  are  also  enjoyed.  All  present 
>r  former  students  of  chemistry  are  considered  members  of  this  club. 

-e  Cercle  Le  Cercle  Francais  meets  regularly  during  the  col- 

=^rancais.  lege    year.      All    students    who    are    interested    in 

France  and  in  the  French  language  are  welcomed  to  its  member- 
hip.  They  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  French  and  to  hear  such 
Bctures  and  informal  talks  as  the  Cercle  may  be  able  to  arrange. 

"he  Sandwich  The  men  of  the  College  interested  in  religious 
''"**•  work    are    associated    in    the    ''Sandwich    Club." 

ocial  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is  served,  busi- 
ess  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  program  rendered.  Prominent 
eligious  leaders  are  often  present  at  these  meetings  to  address 
tudents  on  the  various  phases  of  church  work. 

"he  Dramatic  Tryouts  for  membership  are  held  early  in  the 
'"''•  year,    and   students   qualifying   as    gifted   in   ama- 

mr  theatricals  are  eligible.  Several  dramas  are  presented  during 
le  year,  especial  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  final  play  in  the 
jring. 

thietics.  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 

■^  Butler  College  has  undergone  careful  reorganization  this  past 
^ar.  Intercollegiate  competition  is  being  held  in  football,  basket- 
ill,  baseball,  track,  and  tennis.  An  extensive  phvsical  culture 
'Stem  of  intramural  and  mass  athletics  is  provided  for  both  men 
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and  women.  Irwin  Field,  the  new  gymnasium,  and  tennis  courts 
provide  ample  facilities  for  the  students,  who  are  trained  by  com- 
petent instructors. 

Participation  in  Student  Activities 

(1)     Athletics. 

No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in  any  intercollegiate 
contest,  (a)  who  is  not  carrying  at  least  12  hours  during  the 
semester  in  which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has  failures  or  unrc- 
moved  conditions  amounting  to  more  than  5  hours  from  the  last 
semester  of  attendance;  (c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the 
current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors;  (d)  who 
enters  College  later  than  the  second  week  of  the  semester;  (e)  who 
has  not  Freshman  standing  in  the  College. 

(2)       NON  ATHLETIC     STUDENT     ACTIVITIES. 

All  nonathletic  student  organizations  and  enterprises  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  committees  of  the  faculty  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  College.  No  student  is  eligible  to  hold  offic? 
in  a  student  organization  or  to  represent  the  College  on  any  public 
occasion,  (a)  whose  record  shows  failures  or  unremoved  conditions 
amounting  to  more  than  6  hours;  (b)  who  is  delinquent  during  the 
current  semester. 

The    Committee    on    Chapel   and    Religious    Organizations   acts   as 
adviser  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Sandwich  Club. 
The  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  jurisdiction  over  College 
publications,  debates,   oratorical   contests,   dramatics,   and  class  elec- 
tions. 

The  Committee  on  Social  Affairs  will  administer  faculty  regu- 
lations relating  to  social  events,  including  the  supervision  of  pro^ 
grams,  approval  of  chaperons,  and  scheduling  of  dates.  Approval 
must  be  sought  at  the  Registrar's  office,  and  the  committee  reserves 
the  right  to  refuse  its  sanction  for  any  social  affair  unless  petitioned 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Prizes 

During  the  session  of  1922- '23  the  College  will  offer  the  follo^^^ 
ing    prizes.      In    case    any    production    is    not    of    sufficiently   high 
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merit  to  justify  the  award,  the  College  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
all  offerings.  The  awarding  of  these  prizes  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  other  than  athletics. 
All  productions  must  have  been  written  expressly  for  these  contests. 

(1)  Literary  Production  of  High  Merit. 

First    prize     $50.00 

Second    prize     $25.00 

This  prize  will  be  bestowed  for  the  student  production  that  shows 
unusually  high  literary  merit.  It  may  be  a  short  story,  a  one-act 
play,  a  poem,  an  essay,  etc.  Manuscripts  must  be  submitted  on  or 
before  the  first  day  after  the  Easter  vacation,  1923.  Open  to  all 
students. 

(2)  Oration. 

First    prize     $30.00 

Second    prize     15.00 

The  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  or 
before  December  9,  1922.  The  oral  delivery  of  the  orations  will  be 
on  Wednesday,  December  20,  1922.     Open  to  all  students. 

(3)  Argumentation. 

First    prize $30.00 

Second    prize     15.00 

These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  students  enrolled  in  the  classes 
in  Argumentation  who  present  the  best  briefs  and  finished  argu- 
ments on  some  subject  to  be  designated  early  in  the  College  year 
by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking.  The  contest  will  close  Mon- 
day,  April   30,   1923. 

(4)  Extemporaneous   Address. 

First    prize     $10.00 

Second    prize     5.00 

This  contest  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  28,  1923.  Early  in 
the    second    semester    the    general    subject    will    be    announced    and 
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shortly  before  the  contest  the  specific  topic  will  be  announced.  The 
address  will  be  not  longer  than  six  minutes.  The  prizes  will  be 
given  to  those  students  who  present  the  clearest,  most  orderly,  most 
comprehensive,  and  most  convincing  discussion  of  the  topic.  Open 
to  all  students. 

Auditing  Accounts 

The  accounts  of  all  student  organizations  that  receive  money  from 
students  or  the  public  must  be  submitted  to  E.  N.  Johnson,  chairman 
of  the  Auditing  Committee,  once  a  year;  and  oftener,  if  called  for 
by  the  committee. 


LOCATION  AND   BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  affords  unique  advantages  as  to  loca- 

tion for  a  college.  The  College  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  pleasant 
and  healthful  residence  suburb  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis, 
and  is  reached  by  the  East  Washington  street  cars.  The  population 
of  Irvington  consists  largely  of  thos3  who  have  been  drawn  thither 
by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  the  suburb  a  special  char- 
acter of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home  for  students 
it  is  singularly  free  from  the  temptations  and  dangers  often  sur- 
rounding college  life. 

Main  College  The  main  College  building  contains  recitation 
Building.  rooms,  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  Col- 

1  ge  chapel,  literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  halls, 
cloak  and  retiring  rooms. 

Science  The    Science    Hall    contains    recitation    rooms,    the 

Hall.  museum    hall,     and    the    chemical,     physical,    and 

biological  laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  valuable  material  for  illustrating  the  sciences 
of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology  Some  of  the  specimens  have 
been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  institution  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while  a  consider- 
able portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have  occupied 
the  chairs  in  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  work- 
ing library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus 
and  equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 

Bona  Thompsor  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,  by  the  liberality  of   the  late  Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Library.  Edward  C.   Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daugh- 

ter. Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of 
1897.  The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack 
room,  filled  with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes. 
The    College    Library    at    present    contains    about    20,000    volumes, 
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chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to 
extensive  files  of  valuable  government  reports  and  documents. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  students  have  free  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less 
than  220,900  volumes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  Library,  con- 
taining 80,000  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to 
students,  who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications,  weeklies, 
monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all  classes 
01  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  con- 
Observatory,  struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  This  comfortable  home  for  young  women  students 

Residence.  is  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the 

recitation  rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  The 
rooms  contain  only  necessary  furniture;  students  provids  their  own 
bed  linen,  towels,  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired. 
A  resident  Faculty  member  has  general  supervision  of  the  young 
women  living  in  the  Residence.  The  advantages  of  this  home  are 
offered  to  young  women  at  lower  rates  than  those  at  which  approx- 
imately equal  advantages  may  be  obtained  in  private  residences. 
Board  and  room  are  paid  for  by  the  term.  The  Residence  is  main- 
tained solely  for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming 
from  a  distance  to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in 
Irvington. 

For  special  circular,  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  detailed 
information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  One  of  the  barracks  constructed  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

has  been  remodeled  for  use  as  a  temporary  gymnasium.  This  is 
well  equipped  and  is  of  sufficient  size  for  all  necessary  athletic 
activities.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  use  this 
structure  until  other  plans  are  matured  for  a  permanent  and  modern 
gymnasium. 


EXPENSES  AND  SELF-SUPPORT 

The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.  The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signi- 
fies one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent. 
The  fees  payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library, 
and  incidentals,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to 
Ui  hours,  $70.00;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $35.00  per  semester.  Students 
undertaking  more  than  16  hours  Avill  pay  for  each  additional  hour 
$4.50.  In  addition,  the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the 
departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees, 
ranging  from  $7.00  to  $7.50  per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials 
used  and  ordinary  wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to 
pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a 
fee  of  $2.00  is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after 
the  day  appointed  (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00 
is  charged;  the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change 
of  registration  after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee 
of  $1.00  is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00 
is  charged.  Graduation  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of 
degrees. 

Bills  must  he  paid  upon  the  first  day  of  each  semester.  Failure 
to  do  this  means  that  the  student's  registration  is  not  complete, 
and  consequently  he  will  not  he  permitted  to  attend  class. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of 
a  semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may 
be  credited  on  a  future  semester   or  refunded. 

Expenses  of  Following    are    estimates    of    yearly    expenses    for 

Residence.  the  session  of  thirty-six  weeks: 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

™s     $140.00  $140.00  $160.00 

^oom     42.00  56.00  72.00 

!;^oard     216.00  216.00  216.00 

^ooks      12.00  18.00  22.00 

.  $410.00         $430.00         $470.00 

The  price  of  table  board  is  subject  to  change  upon  one  week's 
notice. 
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The  above  -average"  and  -liberal"  estimates  for  board  and 
room  are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2100  to  $36.00  per  semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at 
$108  00  per  semester.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  m 
advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  no  relate^  allowed 
if  the  room  is  vacated  More  the  end  of  the  semester  Board  MUs 
for  the  semester  are  payaUe  in  two  installments  in  advance.  The 
first  payment  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  No 
reduction  is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and   rooms  may  be   obtained  in  private  families   at   some- 
what higher  rates.     Students  who   feel  it   necessary   to   curtail  ex- 
penses  as  much   as  possible  will  find   rooms   at   lower   rates,   with 
facilities    for    independent    housekeeping,    or    opportunity    for    the    ■ 
formation  of   clubs.  M 

Aid  and  While    the    College    cannot    guarantee    employment 

Self-support  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers 

will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing 
profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there 
is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  deter- 
mined, and  self-reliant,  need  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  earn 
enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self-sup^ 
port,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  f  rom  wh  eh 
railways  and  interurban  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance  which 
depend  upon  student  preaching. 


ADMISSION 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on 
the  day  appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar)  are  8  to  12 
a.  m.  and  2  to  5  p.  m.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attention,  appli- 
cants should  present  themselves  on  the  day  and  at  the  hours  desig- 
nated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  Registrar  at 
least  three  weeJcs  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  They  will 
then  receive,  on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the  credits 
granted.  On  presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser  for  Freshmen, 
they  will  be  assigned  to  their  classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once 
to  their  adviser  for  assignment  to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration, 
unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $1.00. 

Admission  Applicants   for   admission    to    the    Freshman    class 

Requirements,  may  enter  by  certificate  or  by  examination.  Ad- 
mission by  certificate  is  permitted  only  to  graduates  of  commissioned 
high  schools  of  Indiana  and  to  those  of  other  approved  preparatory 
schools  elsewhere.  Applicants  for  admission  by  examination  must 
furnish  acceptable  evidence  of  equivalent  preparation. 

Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not 
less  than  thirty-two  weeks  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation 
per  week.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited 
except  as  indicated  hereafter. 

Fifteen  units,  as  specified  below,  are  required  for  admission  to 
full  Freshman  standing.  Of  this  number,  ten  are  prescribed  and 
five  are  elective.  Applicants  who  are  deficient,  either  in  the  num- 
ber of  units  or  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  entrance,  may  be 
admitted  conditionally,  if  the  deficiency  does  not  exceed  one  unit. 
(See  Conditioned  Students,  page  31).     No   one  who  presents  fewer 
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than  fourteen  units  of  acceptable  Avork  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  even  provisionally. 

Admission  by  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  of  Indiana 
Certificate.  and  of  other  standard  secondary  schools  accredited 

by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
are  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  on  presentation  of  a  certificate 
showing  that  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements.  Grad- 
uates of  such  schools  who  present  fifteen  acceptable  units,  including 
all  entrance  subjects,  are  admitted  to  full  Freshman  standing. 
Those  having  deficiencies  within  the  limits  stated  above  may  enter 
as  conditioned  students. 

Admission  by  Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  able  to  pre- 
Examlnation.  sent  certificates  from  approved  preparatory 
schools  must  take  an  examination  (a)  at  Butler  College,  or  (b) 
through  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  other  recognized 
examining  agency.  All  applicants  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  have  completed  a  course  of  study  which  meets  the 
entrance  requirements  both  as  to  time  and  subjects. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Registrar,  graduates  of  approved 
schools  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  of  the  entrance  requirements  by 
certificate  may  take  an  examination  to  remove  deficiencies. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  se- 
mester.    In  all  cases  they  may  be  taken  only  by  special  appointment. 

Credentials.  All  applicants  must  present  specific  statements  of 

the  work  done— not  simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies. 
When  preparatory  work  has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school, 
separate  certificates  must  be  presented  from  each  school,  not  simply 
from  the  last  attended.  Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be 
furnished  on  application.  Certificates  upon  which  entrance  credits 
are  to  be  granted  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in 
v/hich  the  work  was  done.  They  should  contain  detailed  statements, 
not  only  of  the  time  spent  in  each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amount 
of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  four  books  of  Caesar),  including  the  time 
spent  in  laboratory  work  in  science,  in  addition  to  classroom  periods. 
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Summary   of    Entrance    Subjects 

Required : 

English    (Group  I)    3  units 

Mathematics    (Group    II)     2  units 

Foreign   Language    (Group    III)     3  units 

History    (Group    IV)     1  unit 

Science    (Group   V)    1  unit 

Elective: 

From    Group    I-VI     5  units 

Total 15  units 

Description   of   Entrance   Subjects 

Group  I — English 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a 
fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective. 
Not  more  than  4  units  will  be  accepted. 

Group  II — Mathematics 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2  units)  includes  algebra  to 
quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Quad- 
ratic equations  {Y2  unit),  solid  geometry  (1/2  unit),  trigonometry 
(1/2  unit),  and  college  algebra  (Vo  unit),  will  be  credited  as  electives. 

Quadratic  equations  must  be  offered  by  students  who  wish  to 
take  Physics   (courses  2-6)   or  Mathematics  in  College. 

Group   III — Foreign   Language 

At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at  least 
2  of  these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  offered, 
half -units  may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of  French 
may  be  accepted,  if  the  quality  of  the  work  done  appears  to  warrant 
it.     Not  more  than  1^2  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 


.     .„„.     1 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  ex- 
cused from  5  semester  hours  of  the  required  language  work  in 
College,  except  that  he  must  take  at  least  5  semester  hours  of 
foreign  language  in  College.     (See  page  36.) 

Latin  1.     Beginning    course     1  unit 

Latin  2.     Caesar,    4    books    1  unit 

Latin  3.     Cicero,    6    orations,    or    Cicero,    4 

orations   and   Vergil,   2   books...    1  unit 

Latin  4.     Vergil,    5    books     1  unit 

Greek  1.     Beginning    course    and    Anabasis, 

Book    I l^nit 

Greek  2.     Anabasis   II-IV,    with    prose    com- 
position,     and      Homer's      Iliad, 

Books    I-II     1  ^nit 

Greek  3.     Plato,     Herodotus,     or     equivalent 

authors      1  ^^i* 

German  1.     Beginning    cours?     1  unit 

German    2.     Second   year    1  unit 

German  3.     Third  year    1  unit 

French    1.     Beginning    course     1  unit 

French   2.     Second   year    1  unit 

French   3.     Third   year    1  unit 

Spanish    1.     Beginning    course     1  unit 

Group  IV— Histoiiy 
One  unit  must  be  offered;  not  more  than  4  units  will  be  accepted 
from  this  group.     Credit  will  not  be  given  for  Civics  taken  in  the 
grades  below  the  high  school. 

a.     Required  (1  unit  from  the  following)  : 

Ancient    History     ¥2  or  1  unit  _ 

Medieval    History     y2  or  1  unit  H 

Modern   History    V2  or  1  unit  H 

English    History     V2  or  1  unit  ^ 

American    History    y2  or  1  unit  ; 

h.     Elective:  ^k 

.     Civics      V2or  lunit  « 

Economics     V2  unit  ^ 
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Industrial    History     %  or     1  unit 

Indiana    History     1/2  or     1  unit 

Group  V — Science 

One  unit  is  required;  3  additional  units  will  be  accepted. 

a.     Ecquired   (1  unit  from  the  following)  : 

Physics     1  unit 

Chemistry     1  unit 

Botany     1  unit 

Zoology     1  unit 

h.     Elective: 

General    Biology     %  or  1  unit 

Physiography     V2  o^  1  unit 

Botany     %  or  1  unit 

Agriculture     i/^  or  1  unit 

Zoology     %  or  1  unit 

Physiology     V2  unit 

Geology ^/^  or  1  unit 

General    Science    V2  oy  1  unit 

Group  VI — Wholly  Elective 

Pour  units  of  commercial,  vocational,  and  cultural  subjects  usually 
taught  in  commissioned  high  schools  will  be  accepted,  but  not  less 
than  %  unit  nor  more  than  2  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one 
subject. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is   deficient   in  the   number  of  units 

Students.  or    in    the    subjects    prescribed    for    admission,    he 

must  arrange,  with  the  approval  of  his  advisers,  a  program  of  study 
that  will  enable  him  to  remove  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible. 
Required  subjects  must  be  taken  first  and  precedence  given  at  all 
times  to  those  courses  which  may  be  offered  in  lieu  of  the  de- 
ficiencies. 

If  such  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruction  is 
offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered  by 
the  College   a   sufficient   number   of  courses   which   may   be   offered 
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for  entrance  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  5  semester 
hours  of  college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of 
preparatory  work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects 
in  which  the  College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be 
made  up  under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis. 
They  should  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matriculation  in 
Butler. 

Advanced  Students  who  present  work  of   an  advanced  grade 

Standing  which  has  been  done   in  a  secondary   school  after 

from  Second-  the  completion  of  all  work  necessary  for  gradua- 
aary  Schools.  tion  and  which  is  not  needed  for  college  entrance, 
may  receive  college  credit  for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it 
within  one  year  after  entering  College.  The  following  limitations 
will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than  5 
hours  of  college  work. 

2.  Where  4  units  from  Group  IV  (History)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work 
in   that  group. 

3.  Where  4  units  from  Group  V  (Science)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work 
in  that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

English     21/2  hours       Mathematics      21/2  hours 

Latin    5  hours      Physics     5  hours 

Q-reek    5  hours      Chemistry    5  hours 

German    5  hours       Botany     5  hours 

French    5  hours      Physiology     21/2  hours 

Spanish    5  hours      History    5  hours 

Advanced  Students   coming    from   other   colleges   or   universi- 

Standing  ties  may  receive  advanced  standing  upon  presenta- 

from   Other  tion   of   certificates   of  the   work  they  have   done. 

Colleges.  It    is    highly    important    that    these    statements   be 

sent   in  three  weeks   before   the   beginning    of    the    semester.     They 
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must  include:  (a)  A  statement  of  the  work  done  in  satisfaction  of 
entrance  requirements.  This  statement  must  come  directly  from 
the  school  where  the  work  was  done,  (b)  A  statement  certifying  the 
College  credits  that  have  been  earned.  Such  statements  should 
indicate  the  subjects  studied,  ground  covered,  number  of  weeks, 
and  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  In  case  of  students 
coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  are  less  than 
those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number  of  college  credits  will 
be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Eegistrar  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It  is 
desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their 
statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No 
student  from  another  college  will  he  admitted  except  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  The     College     discourages     persons     entering     as 

Students.  special  students.     Such  students  may,  however,  be 

accepted  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age;  they  must  present  evi- 
dence of  reasonable  proficiency  in  English;  they  must  receive  the 
permission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  they  propose  to  take,  and 
that  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Studies.  A  certificate  of  age 
nmst  accompany  the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular 
students  Avith  regard  to  attendance  and  to  amount  and  quality  of 
work  performed.  The  faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special 
student  of  his  privileges  if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglect- 
ing them. 

3.  No  special  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in  any 
intercollegiate   contest.      (See   page   20.) 

Preprofessional  Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  courses 
Courses.  in   medicine,   engineering,   and   allied   sciences  may 

take  at  Butler  College  many  courses  which  will  prepare  them  for 
their  future  work.  Such  students  should  declare  their  intentions 
on  entering  Butler  College,  and  should  consult  the  instructors  whose 
courses  are  more  immediately  applicable  in  the  scientific  profes- 
sions.    Under   certain   conditions    a   candidate   for   A.    B.    or   B.    S. 
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in  Butler  College  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  work  of  his  Senior 
year  in  a  professional  school.  (See  page  38.)  Students  who  take 
their  premedical  courses  at  Butler  College  should  take  Chemistry 
1  and  2,  and  Biology  1  and  2  in  their  Freshman  year,  in  order 
to  avoid  conflicts  in  later  years.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
premedical  studies  in  two  years  should  follow  the  program  given 
below.  With  the  approval  of  the  English  department,  such  stu- 
dents may  be  excused  from  a  part  of  English  literature.  All  pre- 
medical students  are  required  to  take  English  composition. 

Two- Year    Premedical    Course 

First   Year 


I  Semester 
Zoology    (5) 
Chemistry    (5) 
Foreign  Language    (5) 


II    Semester 
Zoology     (5) 
Chemistry  (5) 
Foreign  Language    (5) 


Second  Year 


Physics    (3) 
Organic  Chemistry    (5) 
Foreign  Language    (5) 
English    (3) 


Physics    (5) 
Organic  Chemistry   (3) 
Embryology    (5) 
English    (3) 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is 
four  years. 

In.  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  29),  there  are  required 
for  graduation  a  minimum  of  120  hours  of  class  instruction  Avith  an 
equal  number  of  grade  points  and  4  hours  of  physical  training  (see 
page  40.)  An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  a  weeli  throughout  a 
semester,  or  an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  2  to  3  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory are  equivalent  to  1  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Hours  per  Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  Avork  to  the  total 

Week.  value   of   15   or   16   hours   each   semester.     No   stu- 

dent may  take  fewer  than  12  hours  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 
Freshmen  may  not  take  more  than  6  hours  and  two  courses,  and 
Sophomores  not  more  than  8  hours  and  two  courses,  in  one  depart- 
ment during  one  semester.  If  a  student 's  average  grade  for  the 
semester  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high  as  80,  he  may  take 
work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if  his  grade  shall  have 
been  as  high  as  85,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case 
may  he  take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester.  For 
each  additional  hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $4,50  is  charged.  These 
restrictions  do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical  training.  All  work, 
to  receive  credit,  must  he  done  in  class. 

The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Of  the  124  hours  required  for  graduation,  42  are  more  or  less 
lefinitely  prescribed  and  82  are  elective  under  the  folloAving  condi- 
ions: 

I.  English. 

Six  hours  are  required.  In  all  normal  cases  this  must  be  taken  in 
he  Freshman  year.     Any  student  who  enters  with  advanced  stand- 
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ing  beyond  the  Freshman  year  may  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ment in  English,  provided  he  has  credit  for  not  less  than  6  hours  of 
college  work  in  English. 

11.  Foreign  Language 

The  minimum  required  work  in  language  is  five  years,  3  units  in 
high  school  and  20  hours  in  college.  Students  who  enter  with  less 
than  3  units  are  required  to  take  5  additional  hours  in  College  for 
each  unit  of  deficiencv.  For  every  entrance  unit  offered  in  excess 
of  3  units,  5  hours  may  be  deducted  from  the  20  hours  required  in 
College.  Every  student  must  take  at  least  5  hours  in  College.  The 
total  required  work  for  both  entrance  and  College  must  not  be  di- 
vided between  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must 
include  at  least  three  years  in  some  one  language. 

III.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

(Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology.) 

One  year  is  required.  If  no  laboratory  science  (Group  Va)  is  of- 
fered for  entrance,  two  years  of  laboratory  science  must  be  taken  in 
two  different  subjects,  one  year  in  each  subject.  If  1  unit  of  labora- 
tory science  is  offered  for  entrance,  one  year  of  laboratory  science 
must  be  taken  in  a  subject  not  offered  for  admission.  If  2  or  more 
units  of  laboratory  science  are  offered  for  entrance,  one  year  of 
Mathematics  or  laboratory  science  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the 
Junior  year. 

IV.  Social  Science 

(Philosophy,  Education,  History,  Biblical  Literature,  Sociology, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science.) 

Sixteen  hours  are  required. 

V.  Major  Subject 

At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40  hours  in 
closely  related   departments.     In  the  latter   case,   20  hours  must  be 
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taken  iu  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects  approved  by 
that  department. 

VI.  Elective  Subjects 

Any  student  who  has  satisfied  the  requirements  enumerated  above 
may  freely  elect  the  remaining  hours  from  any  courses  which  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Not  more  than  40*  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

2.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 
ments) will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are 
credited  with  90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German  1,  2;  French  1,  2; 
Spanish  1,  2;  English  1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2;  Latin  1,  2. 

3.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser, 
and  subject  to  his  approval. 

VII.  Students  From  Other  Colleges 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
at  least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiv- 
ing the  degree. 

VIII.  Standard  of  Work 

The  rank  and  grade  of  students  are  determined  by  the  grade 
point  system  described  on  page  39. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements 
and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  25),  the  student 
may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  may  be  obtained  either  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  or  in  Economics  and  Business 
Administration. 

If  taken  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  60  hours  must 
be  offered  in  these  sciences  and  the  student's  major  subject  must 
be  either  a  Natural  Science  or  Mathematics. 


♦See  Department  Romance  Languages  for  exception  (page  78). 
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If  taken  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  60  hours  must 
be  offered  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  student's  major  subject 
must  be  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

A  minimum  of  four  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in 
the  preparatory  and  college  courses.  Two  languages  must  be  of- 
fered to  meet  this  requirement.  Not  less  than  one  year  may  be  of- 
fered in  any  language,  and  it  is  preferable  that  at  least  two  years 
be  offered  in  each.  Those  taking  their  major  subjects  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  or  Mathematics  must  offer  at  least  two  years  of  German 
and  one  year  of  French.  If  3  units  in  language  be  offered  for 
admission,  10  hours  must  be  taken  in  College.  Those  who  enter  witii 
less  than  3  units  are  required  to  take  5  additional  hours  in  College 
for  each  unit  of  deficiency.  For  each  entrance  unit  in  excess  of  3 
units  5  hours  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount  required  in  College, 
but  at  least  5  hours  in  College  must  be  taken  by  every  student. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Degrees  After  One  Year  of  Professional  Study 

Candidates  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  may  be 
permitted  to  spend  their  Senior  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medi- 
cine, law,  or  engineering,  and  may  receive  a  degree  from  Butler 
College  under  the  following  conditions: 

All  prescribed  subjects  and  all  group  requirements  of  Butler  Col- 
lege for  the  Bachelor  degree  must  be  completed  before  the  student 
enters  the  professional  school. 

At  least  94  hours,  with  an  equal  number  of  grade  points,  must  be 
acquired  in  Butler  College. 

All  requirements  regarding  the  major  subject  must  be  complied 
with  before  the  Bachelor  degree  is  granted. 

A  certificate  must  be  presented  from  the  professional  school 
showing  that  the  student  has  earned  a  number  of  credits  equivalent 
in  hours  and  grade  points  to  the  omitted  work  of  the  Senior  year  in 
Butler  College. 

The  work  of  students  taking  combination  courses  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the  faculty. 
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Examinations.  Regular  class  examinations  are  held  at  the  close 
of  every  semester.  Special  examinations  are  held  each  semester  as 
announced  in  the  Calendar,  page  3.  With  the  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tors, special  examinations  may  be  taken:  (a)  By  conditioned  stu- 
dents; (b)  by  those  who  were  unavoidably  absent  from  the  regular 
class  examinations;  (c)  by  students  who  desire  to  obtain  college 
credit  for  postgraduate  work  done  in  high  school  or  for  work  of 
similar  grade  in  other  institutions. 

A  student  who  receives  a  passing  final  grade  in  any  course  cannot 
take  a  second  or  special  examination  to  raise  his  grade. 

For  the  privilege  of  taking  a  special  examination  a  student  must 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  subject 
in  which  an  examination  is  taken.  In  any  case,  however,  the  total 
charge  for  such  examinations  will  not  exceed  $5.00  in  any  semester. 
All  examination  fees  are  turned  in  to  the  library  fund. 

Grades  and  Occasional    tests    and    a    mid-semester    grade    keep 

Grade  Points.  the  student  informed  as  to  the  kind  of  work  he  is 
doing.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  he  receives  in  each  course  a 
final  grade,  which  is  determined  by  the  class  grade  and  the  final 
examination. 

All  grades  are  recorded  by  letters,  as  indicated  below. 

For  convenience  in  determining  the  rank  and  the  grade  of  scholar- 
ship of  a  student,  the  following  system  of  grades  and  grade  points 
has  been  adopted: 

A   (90  plus) — 3  grade  points  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

B   (80-89)— 2  grade  points  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

C   (70-79) — 1  grade  point  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

D   (60-69) — Passed,  without  grade  points. 

E   (55-59)— Condition, 

F   (below  55) — Failure. 

I  (incomplete) — Indicates  work  of  satisfactory  grade  but  not 
complete  in  all  details. 

Absences.  (a)  Absences  Without  Penalty.     A  certain  number 

of  absences  may  be  taken  without  penalty:  Five  in  a  5-hour  course, 
three  in  a  3-hour  course,  and  two  in  a  2-hour  course,  together  with 
one  chapel  absence  per  semester. 

Students  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
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or    other    intercollegiate    activities    are    excused    for    absences    made 
necessary  by  such  participation. 

(b)  Penalties  for  Excessive  Absence.  For  absences  in  excess  of 
the  number  alloAved  the  following  penalties  apply: 

(1)  In  case  of  prolonged  absence,  the  amount  of  credit  in  any 
course  may  be  reduced  by  agreement  between  the  instructor  and  the 
Dean.     A  reduction  of  less  than  1  hour  will  not  be  made. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  above,  all  absences  shall  accumulate  from 
the  time  of  admission  to  College,  and  one  hour  of  credit,  together 
with  one  credit  point,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  student's  credit 
for  each  eighteen  absences  so  accumulated,  or  for  a  major  fraction 
thereof.  Absences  incurred  in  a  course  in  which  the  student  fails 
shall  not  count  under  this  rule. 

(3)  Chapel  Absences.  All  chapel  absences  in  excess  of  one  per 
semester  shall  be  penalized  in  the  same  manner  as  class  absences, 
but  students  absent  from  all  classes  in  any  one  day  shall  not  incur 
a  penalty  for  chapel  absence  on  that  day. 

(4)  Consecutive  absences  on  the  two  days  before  and  the  two 
days  following  vacations  shall  be  counted  as  double  absences. 

Summary  of 
Requirements. 

(a)     Minimum  Eequirements. 

124  hours  and  124  grade  points  are  required  for  graduation. 
94  hours  and  94  grade  points  for  full  Senior  standing. 
64  hours  and  64  grade  points  for  full  Junior  standing. 
32  hours  and  32  grade  points  for  full  Sophomore  standing. 
Provisional  Junior  standing  is  given  to  students  who  have  not  less 
than  58  hours  and  58  grade  points;   provisional  Senior  standing  to 
those  who  have  not  fewer  than  90  hours  and  90  grade  points. 

Four  hours,  two  periods  per  week  for  two  years,  of  physical 
training  are  required  for  graduation,  except  in  case  of  disability. 

Additional  hours  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  grade  points 
required  for  graduation  or  to  make  good  the  losses  due  to  absence. 

Deficiencies.  In  order  to  maintain  his  class  standing,  a  student 
must  obtain  an  average  credit  of  15  hours  each  semester,  with  an 
equal  number  of  grade  points;  he  must  also  avoid  penalties  for 
absence  which  will  reduce  his  standing.     If  he  acquires   credit  for 
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work  below  C,  he  receives  no  grade  points,  but  the  loss  of  these  may 
be  balanced  by  higher  grades  (B  or  above)  in  other  courses.  Fail- 
ure to  maintain  his  standing  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  must  be 
made  good  by  better  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  or  by 
additional  hours. 

Freshmen  who  fail  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  40  per  cent,  of 
their  work,  and  other  students  who  fail  in  50  per  cent,  of  their 
work  shall  be  placed  on  strict  probation  or  suspended  for  one 
semester. 

A  condition  may  be  removed  by  special  examination,  but  the  final 
grade  will  be  merely  passed,  or  not  passed,  and  no  grade  points  will 
be  given.  A  condition  not  removed  within  one  year  becomes  a  fail- 
ure. 

A  final  grade,  F,  is  a  failure,  and  credit  can  be  obtained  only  by 
repetition  of  the  course. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  the  regular  examination  is  marked 
I  (incomplete)  or  F  (failure),  according  to  the  grade  of  his  work. 
An  incomplete  becomes  a  failure,  in  any  case,  unless  it  is  removed 
by  special  examination  within  one  semester. 

Semester  As    soon   as   possible    after   the    semester   examina- 

Reports.  tions,  a   report   of  the  attendance   and  proficiency 

of  each  student  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who 
is  earnestly  requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to 
notify  the  Registrar  of  any  failure  to  receive  it.  These  reports 
should  be  preserved. 

Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

Students.  and   Master   of   Science   on   applicants  holding  the 

corresponding  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's  under- 
graduate work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to 
show  that  such  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  necessary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficien- 
cies by  taking  the  required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present 
equivalents  and  elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  124  hours, 
before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  advanced  degree. 
No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of   a  graduate 
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course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the 
close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Grad- 
uate students  are  subject  to  the  same  general  regulations  as  under- 
graduate students.  In  all  cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  and  to 
this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted. 

Advanced  Degrees 

Master   of  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  repre- 

Arts  sent  at  least  one  year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal 

and  "nonprofessional  subjects  in  which  a  physical  science  has  not 
been  a  major  subject  of  study.  This  year  must  be  passed  m  resi- 
dent work;  done  under  the  direction  of  the  College,  but  the  candi- 
date must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  profiency  in  his  chosen  subject 
of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis,  and  examination,  and  the  degree  is 
not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed  period  of  work. 

The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  m  order  that 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follow: 

1  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done 
for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15  he 
must  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study 
for  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee. 

2  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages, 
such  as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pur- 
suing his  major  studies;  and  his  ability  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by 
examination  before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 

3  The  applicant  must  complete  30  hours,  at  l:ast  10  of  which 
shall  be  advanced  consecutive  courses  in  liis  major  subject  of  study. 
A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  for  all  graduate  work  This 
work  may  consist  (1)  of  subjects  assigned  to  the  individual  appli- 
cants, and  (2)  of  lines  of  study  selected  from  advanced  undergrad- 
uate work.  It  shall  not  include  any  of  the  following:  (a)  Requireu 
undergraduate  work;  (b)  5-hour  courses  which  have  the  value  ot 
only  3  hours  to  undergraduates  who  are  credited  with  90  hours  (see 
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page  37)  ;  (c)  courses  of  a  professional  character  in  the  School  of 
Ministerial  Education  or  elsewhere.  Not  more  than  15  hours'  work 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  can  be  counted 
toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written 
on  a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject 
of  this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies,  and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 
The  thesis  must  be  finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form 
by  May  1.  If  accepted,  a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation 
paper,  properly  bound,  must  be  deposited  in  the  College  Library 
by  June  1. 

5,  The  applicant  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced,  for 
oral  examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his 
thesis.  This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least 
two  otlier  professors. 

Master  of  An  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 

Science.  must    complete    30    hours    of    graduate    work    in 

Science  or  Mathematics.  These  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  not  more 
than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours  in  one  and  10  in  the  other. 
A  student  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  this  insti- 
tution, in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science.  Any  one  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
another  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 
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When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least 
five  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  the  course. 

The  week  holiday  is  Saturday  afternoon. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1922- '23. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Eoman  numerals  I  and  II. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  either  (5)  Monday  through  Friday;  or 
Tuesday  through   Saturday. 

Three-hour  courses  meet  either  (3)   M.  W.  F.  or  T.  Th.  S. 

Two-hour  courses  meet  either  (2)   T.  Th.  M.  W.  or  W.  F. 

BIBLICAL    HISTORY   AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  Hall. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student  an  intro- 
ductory knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  principles 
which  pertain  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  are  planned  for  the 
general  and  not  for  the  ministerial  student,  though  all  students  Avho 
expect  to  become  ministers,  missionaries,  or  other  religious  workers 
are  advised  to  elect  courses  from  this  department.  It  will  bo  noted 
that  the  work  of  this  department  consists  largely  in  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  dpgre?s  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from  this  depart- 
ment on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments,  except 
courses   47-52  inclusive. 

Courses 

11,  12.  The  English  Bible:  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  English  Bible,  primarily  as  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrew  people.     Open  to  all  students.  I,  II   (2) 

Professor  Morro. 

44 
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15,  16.     History  of  Israel:     From  the  earliest  time  to  175  B.   C. 

Prerequisite,  30  hours  of  college  work.  I,  II  (3) 

Professor  Morro. 
[21,    22.     Old    Testament    Introduction:      Prerequisite,    60    hours 
of  college  credit.  I^  II   (2) 

Professor  Morro] 
31,  32.     The  New  Testament  in  Greek:     Prerequisite,  two  years 

of  Classical  Greek.  I^  II   (3) 

Professor  Morro. 
35,  36.     New  Testament  History  and   Teaching:      The  life   and 

teaching  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first  semester  and 

those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.     Open  to  all  stu- 
[37,  38.     History  of  the  Jews,  Greek  and  Roman  Periods.] 
41,  42.     New  Testament  Introduction:     Prerequisite,  60  hours  of 

college  credit.  I^  II    (2) 

Professor  Morro. 
57,  58.     Ideals  and  Problems  of  Social  and  Religious   Service. 

Professor  Hall.  I^  II  (3) 

70,  71.     Origin  and  History  of  the  Disciples.  I,  II  (2) 

Professor  Hall. 
61,  62.     Science  of  Religion. 

Professor  McGavran    (College  of  Missions). 
13,  14.     History  of  Missionary  Expansion. 

Professor  Payne    (College   of   Missions). 

The  following  courses  do  not  apply  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  of  Science: 

47.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature.  I    (3) 
Professor  Hall. 

48.  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.  II   (3) 
Professor  Hall. 

[49,  50.     Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.        I,  II  (3) 

Professor  Hall.] 
51,  52.     Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  I,  II  (3) 

Professor  Hall. 
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BOTANY 

Assistant  Professor  Friesner. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  planned  for  those  who 
may  elect  Botany  for  its  educational  value  and  the  fulfillment  of 
science  requirement  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  for  teach- 
ers, and  as  foundation  courses  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  some 
phase  of  professional  Botany.  Major  students  are  required  to  take 
at  least  one  year  each  of :     Zoology,  Chemistry,  French,  and  German. 

Courses 

1,  2.  General  Botany  :  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  plant  cell,  followed  by  general  survey  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  illustrated  by  selected  types,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  broader  generalizations  of  the  science.  The  work  is  con- 
cluded by  a  study  of  the  local  spring  flora.  Two  recitations 
and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  one  week,  and  three  recitations 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  the  next  week,  and  so  alter- 
nating.    Fee,  $6.00.  I.  II    (5) 

3.  Plant  Physiology:  A  study  of  the  vital  activities  of  plants, 
such  as  photosynthesis,  respiration,  absorption,  growth,  reaction 
to  stimuli,  etc.  This  course  is  advised  for  agricultural  an<l 
forestry  students  and  for  those  who  expect  to  teach,  and  is 
required  of  all  major  students.  Two  recitations  and  nine  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  w^eek.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 
Given  in  alternate  years.     (Given  1922-23.)     Fee,  $6.00.     I   (5) 

4.  Systematic  Botany:  This  course  deals  with  classification 
and  identification  of  (a)  mosses  and  ferns,  2  hours  of  credit; 
(b)  trees  and  shrubs,  1  hour  of  credit;  and  (c)  herbaceous 
seed  plants,  2  hours  of  credit.  The  entire  course,  or  any  part 
of  it,  may  be  taken  during  either  semester.  Three  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week  for  each  hour  of  credit.  Prereq- 
uisite, courses  1  and  2.     Fee,  $1.00  per  hour  of  credit. 

I  or  II   (1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5) 

5.  Botanical  Technique:  A  course  in  the  preparation  of  ma- 
terial for  class  use,  and  in  the  methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
staining,  and  mounting  of  plant  material  for  permanent  slides. 
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Fifteen    hours    of    laboratory    work    per    week.       Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2.     Fee,  $6.00.  I  or  II  (5) 

6.  Cytology  and  Embroyology  :  This  course  treats  of  nuclear  and 
cytoplasmic  structures,  of  the  development  of  the  pollen  grain 
and  embryo  sac,  and  of  fertilization  and  development  of  the 
embyro  in  the  flowering  plants.  Two  lectures  and  nine  hours 
of  laboratory  Avork  per  week.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and  5. 
Given  in  alternate  years.     (Given  1922- '23.)     Fee,  $6.00.     I  (5) 

7.  Microbiology  (Bacteriology)  :  A  study  of  bacteria  and  other 
common  micro-organisms  from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation 
to  human  life  and  industrial  processes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
cultural,   isolation,    counting,   and   staining    methods.      Two    lec- 

.tures  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  Zoology  1  and  2;  and  Chemistry  1  and  2. 
Given  in  alternate  years.      (Given   1923- '24.)      Fee,  $6.00. 

I    (5) 

8.  .  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology  :     A  study  of  the  structure, 

life  histories,  classification,  and  economic  importance  of  the 
fungi.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  identification,  cultural, 
and  control  methods  of  those  forms  which  cause  plant  disease. 
Two  lectures  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  course  1.  Given  in  alternate  years.  (Given 
1923- '24.)      Fee,  $6.00.  II    (5) 

9,  10.  Current  Literature:  This  course  meets  bi-weekly  for 
discussion  of  current  botanical  literature.  The  meetings  are 
open  to  all  in  the  department,  but  credit  is  given  only  to 
advanced    students    who   take    an    active    part    in    the    meetings. 

I.  11  (1) 
^i,  12.  Special  Problems:  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for 
:  Seniors  properly   qualified   to   pursue   some   special   problem   of 

I  investigation.  Credit,  time,  and  fee  to  be  arranged. 
il3.  Field  Botany:  This  course  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty 
all-day  field  trips,  one  each  Aveek,  beginning  with  the  opening 
of  the  first  semester  and  extending  through  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  then  beginning  March  1  and  extend  n^  rr.^ough 
the  month  of  May,  during  Avhich  the  whole  range  of  plants  of 
the  local  flora  is  collected,  identified,  and  preserved.  Prereq- 
uisite, courses  1  and  2.     Credit,  3  hours. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor   Shadinger, 

Assistant  Professor  Woodruff, 

AND  Assistants. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  m  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical 
engineering,    or    other   professions. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of 
apparatus   and   chemicals. 

Courses 

1  2  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  Lectures, 
'  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
principal  nonmetallic  elements  and  their  compounds,  together 
with  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  This 
course  should  be  elected  by  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
course  in  Chemistry,  as  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  pre- 
supposed. Students  who  offer  Chemistry  as  an  entrance  uni 
will  take  courses  B  1,  2.  Courses  A  1  and  2  constitute  a  full 
year's  work. 

3  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis: 
Two  lecture  periods  and  three  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours 
each  per  week.  A  thorough  review  of  the  fundamental  laws 
and  principles  of  Chemistry  with  their  applications,  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  metals,  including  a  sys- 
tematic course  in  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  course  is  recom 
mended  to  Seniors  or  those  who  desire  to  teach  Chemistry 
Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2  or  an  equivalent.  I,  II   (5] 

4  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Two  lecture  periods  and  thre. 
laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  This  cours. 
is  recommended  to  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  ele 
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mentary  organic  Chemistrj.  Courses  4  and  5  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous course  for  the  year.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2  or  an 
equivalent,  and  preferably  course  3.  I   (5) 

5.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Three  lecture  periods  and 
two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  per  Aveek.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  work  given  in  course  4,  and  should  be  taken 
by  students  majoring  in  Chemistry  and  by  premedical  stu- 
dents, although  the  latter  may  drop  the  laboratory  work  and 
receive  but  3  hours'  credit.  Premedical  students  are  advised  to 
substitute  course  3  (Qualitative  Analysis)  for  the  laboratory 
work  in  course  5  for  the  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  courses 
1,  2,  4,  and  preferably  course  3.  II   (5) 

6.  Quantitative  Analysis:  An  introduction  to  quantitative 
methods  and  the  Chemistry  upon  Avhich  those  methods  are 
based.  Both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  are  used. 
Prerequisite,   courses   1,   2,   3,  and  preferably  courses   4   and   5. 

I,   II    (3    or   5) 

7.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  the 
Avork  of  course  6.  More  advanced  processes  of  analysis  in 
special  fields  of  analysis,  such  as  industrial  applications,  water 
analysis,  gas  analysis,  steel  analysis,  etc.  Prerequisite,  all  pre- 
vious courses  here  listed.  I^  II  (3)  or  (5) 

8.  Special  Courses:  Students  who  have  completed  the  first  six 
courses  listed  above,  and  who  show  special  qualifications,  may 
be  assigned  special  work  along  lines  of  advanced  problems  of 
analysis,  synthesis,  or  theory. 

I,  II    (Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged) 

The  laboratory  fee  for  all  courses  is  $7.50  for  each  s-mester 
course.  These  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  Extra  charges  are  made 
for  breakage,  damage  to  apparatus,  and  for  the  more  expensive 
ichemicals. 

Breakage  tickets,  $5.00  each,  must  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer 
before  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  laboratory  work. 
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ECONOMICS 

Professor  Putnam. 

Acting  Professor   Streightoff. 

Professor  Eohbach. 

Mr.  Sellick. 

Mr.  Anthony. 

The  courses  in  Economics,  Business  Administration,  and  Political 
Science  are  included  in  this  department.  The  introductory  courses 
are  given  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are  m- 
tended  to  meet  the  needs  of  tAvo  classes  of  students:  Those  prepar- 
ing for  commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  public  or  social  service, 
and  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Economics,  Politi- 
cal Science,  or  allied  subjects.  The  courses  in  Political  Science  aro 
also  of  special  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law 
or  Journalism.  Those  in  Business  Administration  are  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for  business. 

Courses 

1  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  a  gras-p  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic 
science  and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It 
is  open  only  to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit 
and  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Economics  except 

6    13    14    17. 

2.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  The  nature  and  functions  of 
money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary  history  of  the 
United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instruments  and  corpora- 
tion securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and  the  money  market 
and  foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign  banking  systems; 
present-day  monetary  and  banking  problems.  H   (3) 

3.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation:  Taxation,  financial  adminis- 
tration, and  debt  financiering.  Given  as  a  2-hour  course 
throughout  the  year  1920- '21.  I  (3) 

4.  Labor  Problems:  The  problems  and  interests  of  wage-earners, 
the  organization  and  policies  of  trades  unions,  employers'  asso- 
ciations, arbitration,  profit  sharing,  factory  acts,  employers' 
liability,  and  other  forms  of  labor  legislation.  II  (3) 

5.  Transportation:     An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more  im- 
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portant  principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  waterways, 
and  the  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  services.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  railway  transportation,  including  financing,  consolidation, 
rate-making,  and  regulation,  I   (3) 

6.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States:  Methods  of  col- 
onizing the  American  continent;  the  land  policy;  the  growth  of 
industry,   agriculture,    commerce,    transportation,   and   labor. 

II    (3) 

7,  8.  Economic  Theory  :  Attention  is  given  chiefly  to  the  theories 
of  value  and  distribution.  I,  II   (2) 

[9.     American  Government.] 

[10.  European  Government.] 

For  description  of  courses  9  and  10,  see  page  67. 

[11.  International  Lavs^.] 

[12.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government.] 

13,  14.  Accounting:  The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit  underlying  all  account- 
ancy. In  the  second  semester,  application  is  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples learned  in  the  first  semester  to  more  advanced  account- 
ing.    Prerequisite,  20  semester  hours'  credit.  I,  II   (3) 

15.  Business  Organization  :  Organization,  financing,  and  man- 
agement of  modern  business  units,  primarily  corporations  and 
trusts.  I   (2) 

16.  Foreign  Exchange:  A  study  of  the  system  of  settling  inter- 
national indebtedness;  principles  and  practice  of  exchange 
banking;   money  markets  of  the  world  and  their  relations. 

II    (3) 

17.  Economic  Eesources:  Environmental  influences  affecting  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development;  geographic  distribution 
and  economic  significance  of  raw  materials;  products  and  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  and  of  the  countries  of  most 
importance    to    the    industries    and    commerce    of    this    country. 

I    (3) 

18.  Advertising  and  Salesmanship:  Modern  sales  organization 
and  selling  problems  and  practices;  sales  campaigns;  advertis- 
ing and  personal  selling.  II   (3) 

19.  Statistics:  An  elementary  course  in  statistical  method  and 
purpose.     Preparation  of  schedules;    analysis  of  returns;    aver- 
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ages   and    index   numbers;    graphic   methods   and   current   prob- 
lems. ^   ^ 

20.  Insurance:  The  different  classes  and  types  of  risk  and  risk- 
taking.  The  economic  significance  of  insurance,  life,  fire, 
marine,  fidelity,  accident.  ^^    (2) 

21.  Credits  and  Collections:  Forms  of  credit;  classes  of  credit 
and  credit  machinery;  duties  and  qualifications  of  the  credit 
man;  sources  of  information;  analysis  of  statements;  collec- 
tions and  credit  safeguards.  I  (2) 

22.  Investments:  Nature,  character,  and  functions:  Classes,  in- 
cluding direct  investments  and  securities;  methods  of  judging 
investments;    state  control;   investment  markets  and  exchanges. 

II    (2) 

23.  Marketing:  A  general  survey  of  methods  and  problems  of 
marketing  raw  materials,  farm  products,  and  manufactured 
eoods.     Textbook,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  problems. 

I    (2) 

24.  Corporation  Finance:  Promotion,  capitalization,  financing, 
and  reorganization  of  corporations.  Organization  and  financ- 
ing of  trusts.  ^^   (^) 

25.  26.     Seminar:      Open    to    suitably    prepared    Seniors.      The    re- 

sources of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of 
Legislative  Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this 
department.  Ij  ^^  v^) 

27,  28.  Business  Law:  The  course  deals  with  contracts,  agency, 
sales  of  personal  property,  corporations,  partnerships,  negotiable 
instruments,  suretyship,  bailments,  and  estates  in  real  prop- 
erty. I,  n  (3) 

29,  30.  Advanced  Accounting:  Prerequisite,  courses  13,  14,  or 
their  equivalent.  This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of 
accounting  and  centers  in  the  balance  sheet.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  depreciation,  intangible  assets,  the  nature  of  equities 
and  equity  accounts,  sinking  funds,  interest  problems,  consoli- 
dations and  liquidations,  and  the  construction  of  the  more 
usual  financial  statements.  Practical  problems  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  principles  studied.     (Given  in  1921- '22.)  I,  II  (2) 
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EDUCATION 

Ppofessor  Eichardson. 
Assistant  Professor  Cavan, 

A  college  department  of  Education  has  two  principal  functions. 
The  courses  offered  should  provide  general  cultural  training  val- 
uable to  those  who  may  never  actually  teach.  The  following  courses, 
however,  are  designed  primarily  to  provide  definite  professional 
training  for  students  who  are  ultimately  to  accept  high  school 
teaching  positions. 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees  may  elect  courses  and 
receive  credit  in  this  department  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  other 
departments. 

College  students  desiring  to  receive  State  licenses,  under  the 
' '  Vesey  Law, ' '  thus  qualifying  them  to  accept  teaching  positions, 
must  meet  requirements  as  to  good  character,  proved  competency, 
and  sound  teaching.  In  order  to  accept  high  school  teaching  posi- 
tions they  must  successfully  complete  an  approved  four-year  college 
course.  This  must  be  composed  of  at  least  124  semester  hours  of 
t  college  studies,  of  which  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  must  be  in 

■  approved  professional  courses,  and  20  semester  hours  in  each 
'  academic  subject  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  teach.  The  pro- 
fessional subjects  recommended  for  election  are  ''psychology, 
psychology  of  school  subjects,  principles  of  education,  special  meth- 
ods in  school  subjects,  educational  measurements,  high  school  ad- 
ministration, and  history  of  education. ' '     Courses  in  directed  obser- 

;  vation  of  the  classroom  procedure  of  skilled  teachers  and  in  student 

■  teaching  under  expert  supervision  are  required. 

Students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession  should 
begin  their  election  of  courses  in  Education  not  later  than  the  first 
half  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  require- 

;  ments   of   24  hours,   should   elect   such   courses   at   the    rate    of   from 

1 3  to  5  hours   each   semester. 

I     The  certificate  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

■  Secondary  Schools  may  be  secured  by  graduates  who  have  included 
in  their  college  work  at  least  11  semester  hours  in  Education.  Those 
holding  such  certificates  are  eligible  for  appointment  in  certain  high 
schools  situated  in  the  North  Central  States,  provided  the  appli- 
cants can  also  meet  certain  specific  State  requirements. 
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Students  who  have  completed  one  year's  college  work  in  lieu  of 
the  required  one  term  of  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  school  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  may,  on  successfully 
passing  examinations  required  by  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Training  Board,  secure  a  twelve-months'  license  to  teach.  They 
are  known  as  class  A  teachers,  or  teachers  without  experience.  After 
further  professional  training,  such  teachers  may  be  granted  the  class 
B  certificate  and  license  to  teach  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  following  outlines  of  courses  in  Education  and  arrangements 
made  with  the  officials  of  the  Indianapolis  public  schools  for 
observation  and  supervised  teaching  have  been  approved  by  the  In- 
diana State  Teachers '  Training  Board  as  meeting  the  State  law  and 
regulations. 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended: 
For  General  Training:  Education  1,  5,  23.  These  courses  are 
intended  for  the  needs  of  the  citizen  interested  in  education  as 
journalist,  minister,  public  servant,  parent,  or  leader  of  women's 
clubs  or  public  spirited  organizations,  as  well  as  for  professional 
teachers. 

For  High  School  Teaching  (Vesey  Act,  minimum  24  hours): 
Fducation  1,  5,  or  6,  Philosophy  1  (Introduction  to  Education,  In 
troduction  to  History  of  Education,  Introduction  to  Psychology  3, 
2,  3  hours,  preferably  second  year).  Education  3  (methods  of  teach- 
ing in  high  schools,  3  hours)  and  Education  28  (methods  of  class 
organization,  management,  and  testing,  3  hours),  preferably  in  Jun- 
ior year.  Education  31  (practice  teaching  5  hours)  first  semester, 
Senior  year,  and  5  hours  of  electives.  Suggested:  Education  11, 
12  (psychology),  21  (principles,  best  taken  as  a  final  ' ^ integrating " 
course  at  end  of  Senior  year),  22,  23,  24,  25  (administrative)  and 
7    (history). 

For  Administration  (superintendents,  principals,  supervisors, 
department  heads)  :  A  major  in  Education,  at  least  30  hours,  in- 
cluding Vesey  Act  requirements:  Philosophy  1,  Education  11-12  or 
13-14,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  courses  in  cycles:  Each  semester,  Educa- 
tion 1;  5  or  6;  each  year,  Philosophy  1,  Education  3,  11,  28,  31,  21; 
other  courses  within  cycle  of  four  semesters. 
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Courses 

Introduction  and  General   Methods 

Introduction  to  Education:  Prerequisite,  30  hours'  college 
credit,  and  should  be  elected  by  students  of  Sophomore  stand- 
ing. Limited  credit  only  will  be  given  if  this  course  is  elected 
by  advanced  undergraduate  students.  The  course  is  funda- 
mental and  is  required  of  all  students  intending  to  enter  any 
level  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  present-day  educational  problems,  and  to  develop 
a  sympathetic  and  aggressive  attitude  toward  scientific  method 
in  their  solution.  Textbook,  collateral  readings,  and  discus- 
sions; classroom  observations  in  elementary  schools,  and 
reports.  I,  II   (3) 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Grammar  Grades  and  Junior  High 
Schools  :  Prerequisite,  Education  1  and  45  hours '  credit.  A 
general  methods  course  and  fundamental  preparation  for  stu- 
dents intendiiig  to  teach  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  aspects  are  omitted.  The  following 
topics  are  treated:  Broadening  purposes  of  education;  factors 
determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter; 
the  routine  phases  of  school;  the  various  methods  by  which 
children  learn;  the  corresponding  methods  of  teaching;  the 
securing  of  interest  and  attention;  problems  arising  out  of 
individual  differences  among  children;  the  use  of  books  and 
of  school  equipment.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions; classroom  observations  and  reports.  II  (3) 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools — General:  Prereq- 
uisite, Education  1  and  45  hours'  credit.  A  course  planned  to 
give  p,  fundamental  preparation  for  students  intending  to 
teach  in  high  schools.  The  work  will  parallel  that  outlined 
in  course  2,  stressing  high  school  phases.  The  following  topics 
are  treated:  Selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter; 
economy  in  classroom  management,  teaching  foreign  languages, 
problem  solving,  training  in  expression,  supervised  instruction. 
Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions;  classroom  ob- 
servations in  high  schools,  and  reports.                                I>  II  (3) 
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History    of    Education 

5.  History  of  Modern  Education:  Prerequisite,  Education  1 
and  30  hours'  credit.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  view  of 
the  gradual  historical  development  of  teaching  practice.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  discussions,  will  set  forth  briefly  social 
and  educational  conditions  in  Europa  and  America  from  the 
year  1100  to  the  present  time.  The  revolutionary  developments 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years  will  be  stressed  with  special 
reference  to  changes  brought  about  in  response  to  social  needs 
and  demands.  ^^  ^^'• 

6.  History  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States:  Pre- 
requisite, 30  hours'  credit,  and  should  be  elected  by  students  of 
Sophomore  standing.  Limited  credit  only  will  be  given  if  this 
course  is  elected  by  advanced  undergraduate  students.  The 
course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  more  impor- 
tant present-day  educational  problems  by  means  of  the  historical 
approach  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Ameri- 
can school.  Textbook,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions; 
classroom  observations  in  elementary  schools- and  reports. 

I    (2) 

7.  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States: 
Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  at 
least  two  courses  in  Education.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to 
secure  historical  perspective,  and,  with  the  knowledge  of  past 
educational  theories  and  practices,  to  develop  the  will  to  attack 
modern  educational  problems.  By  means  of  lectures,  textbook, 
and  discussions,  the  following  topics  are  treated:  The  gram- 
mar schools  of  early  colonial  days  and  their  European  antece- 
dents, later  colonial  schools,  colonial  school  systems  and  ad- 
ministration; English  and  early  American  academies;  the 
growth  of  a  few  typical  contrasting  state  systems;  early  high 
schools;  changes  in  curriculum  and  methods;  the  enlargement 
of  educational  opportunities;  agricultural,  commercial,  tech- 
nical, and  industrial  extensions.  II   (  ) 


IL 


Educational   Psychology 

Psychology   of  High   School   Subjects:      Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate   students.     Prerequisite,   Education  courses  1,  3, 
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5  or  6,  and  15  or  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  discussions  designed  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
processes  employed  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  English,  his- 
tory, languages,  science,  and  the  practical  arts  as  these  studies 
are  pursued  in  the  high  schools.  Supervised  study  and  the  gen- 
eral problems  involved  in  developing  the  proper  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  high  school  subjects  will  be  given  consideration.     I   (3) 

12.  Psychology  of  the  High  School  Pupil:  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite,  Education  courses  1,  3, 
and  5  or  6,  and  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  discussions,  involving  a  careful  examination  and  critical 
study  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  -characteristics  and  of 
the  typical  economic  interests  of  American  adolescents — boys 
and  girls  whose  ages  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years. 
Special  reference  is  made  to  the  relation  to  education  of  the 
various  phases  of  adolescent  life  and  its  interests.  The  prob- 
lems of  training  which  thereby  arise  are  considered  and  con- 
structive recommendations  are  offered  toward  their  solution. 

II    (2) 

13.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  :  Prerequisite,  Edu- 
cation courses  1,  2  or  3,  and  5  or  6,  and  15  or  Philosophy  1. 
Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions,  involving  a  study 
of  mental  development  with  direct  reference  to  the  elementary 
school  child,  his  physical  and  mental  characteristics  and  in- 
stinctive responses.  This  will  be  directly  related  to  the  general 
principles  involved  in  the  various  types  of  learning,  such  as 
motor  learning,  memorizing,  and  thinking,  as  employed  by 
children  in  the  elementary  school.  II    (2) 

14.  Psychology  of  Learning:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students.  Prerequisite,  Education  courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  5 
or  7,  and  Philosophy  1.  Textbook,  collateral  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions, to  comprise  an  intensive  study  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses employed  in  learning  to  write,  read,  spell,  and  draw,  and 
of  those  by  which  history,  geopraphy,  and  science  become 
meaningful.  The  course  aims  to  assist  the  student  to  under- 
stand and  intelligently  to  apply  methods  of  teaching.     I,  II  (2) 

15.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology:  Prerequisite, 
30  hours'  college  credit,  and  should  be  elected  by  students  of 
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Sophomore  standing.  Limited  credit  only  will  be  given  if  this 
course  is  elected  by  advanced  students  or  after  having  had 
Philosophy  1.  This  is  a  gateway  course  and  is  designed  to 
introduce  the  prospective  teacher  to  the  problems  of  teaching 
the  common  branches  by  means  of  a  reasonably  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  fundamental  psychological  principles.  In 
developing  the  latter,  technical  and  theoretical  discussions  are 
omitted,  as  likewise  any  elaborate  treatment  of  the  mental  life 
of  the  adult.  Instead,  there  is  assumed  the  point  of  view  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  young  learner  conditions  behavior  both 
outside  and  inside  of  the  classroom,  and,  with  this  as  basis,  an 
effort  is  made  to  secure  special  application  of  psychology  to  the 
problems  of  the  ordinary  public  school  teachers.  Textbook, 
discussions,  collateral  readings,  and  reports.  II  (3) 

Social  and  Administrative  Aspects 

21  Peinciples  of  Education:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students  who  have  had  at  least  15  hours  of  Education.  This 
course  is  a  summary  consisting  of  lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  discussions,  and  is  intended  to  give  a  coherent  review  of 
the  fundamental  principles  which  should  guide  and  direct  edu- 
cational practice.  These  .are  developed  from  their  psychological 
and  biological  bases.  Formulations  of  the  aim  of  education  m 
terms  of  adjustment,  unfoldment,  and  discipline,  and  of  the 
value  of  education  as  practical,  socializing,  and  cultural  Avill 
be  examined.  The  broader  aspects  of  the  modern  curriculum 
Avill  be  discussed— its  major  branches,  their  nature,  values, 
administration,  and  the  agencies  which  make  them  effective. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  the  psychological  bases— mstmet, 
interest,  habit,  and  memory.  ^^    (  ^ 

22.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements:  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite,  Education  courses  1,  2 
or  3,  5  or  6,  and  15  or  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral  read- 
ings', and  discussions  involving  an  intensive  study  of  the  stand- 
ard test  movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective; 
the  principles  underlying  the  demand  for  standards  in  the 
content  of  the  course  of  study;  an  examination  and  organiza- 
tion of   the  principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  results  of 
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instruction  in  the  elementary  school;  a  critical  discussion  of 
the  validity  of  the  tests,  the  principles  used  in  designing  them, 
and  the  methods  employed  in  their  construction;  the  use  and 
value  of  standard  tests  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the 
principal.  I    (2) 

Social  Aspects  of  Curricula:  Open  to  advanced  undergrad- 
uate students  who  have  had  at  least  three  courses  in  Educa- 
tion. This  course  discusses  such  objectives  of  education  as 
training  for  various  vocations,  for  citizenship,  for  physical 
efficiency,  correct  use  of  leisure  time,  parental  responsibility, 
moral  and  religious  life.  It  is  based  upon  the  more  elemental 
principles  which  should  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  materials 
of  instruction  through  which  the  desired  objectives  are  to  be 
attained.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions.  II  (2) 
Educational  Sociology.     (See  page  82.) 

Educational  Administration:  Open  to  advanced  under- 
graduate students  who  have  had  at  least  15  hours  of  Educa- 
tion. This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  sources 
and  typical  examples  of  the  literature  of  school  administration, 
the  outstanding  problems  in  the  field,  and  the  current  statistical 
and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems.  Discussion 
will  include  problems  of  central  administration,  financing  the 
public  schools,  business  management,  the  teaching  staff,  its 
selection,  promotion,  training  in  service,  and  pay,  grading  and 
promoting  pupils,  the  measuring  movement,  school  records 
and  reports.  Textbook,  collateral  readings,  lectures,  discus- 
sions, individual  reports,  and  investigations.  II  (3) 
The  Junior  High  School:  This  course  presents  the  problems 
of  the  junior  high  school  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
administration.  Topics  discussed:  historical  development,  or- 
ganization and  administration,  buildings,  curricula,  experiments 
in  homogeneous  grouping,  vocational  and  educational  guidance, 
school  tests  and  intelligence  tests,  basis  of  admission  and  pro- 
motion. Lectures,  discussions,  readings,  reports.  II  (2) 
Measurement  of  Mental  Abilities:  Open  to  advanced  un- 
dergraduate students  who  have  had  courses  in  Education  and 
Psychology.  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  and 
exercises  in  mental  testing.  The  chief  facts  of  normal  physical 
and   mental    development   will  be   brought    out    in   lectures    and 
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discussions  and  made  the  basis  for  a  study  of  minor  differentia- 
tions, borderline  cases,  and  abnormal  children.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  methods  of  instruction  which  meet  the  needs 
of  such  children.  J^  ^ 

28.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High 
Schools:  For  high  school  teachers  in  preparation.  The  course 
deals  with  methods  of  class  management  as  distinguished  from 
methods  of  instruction.  It  includes  a  treatment  of  types  of 
school  organization,  methods  of  class  organization,  the  program 
of  recitations,  the  problem  of  standardized  tests,  educational  and 
psychological,  for  the  classification  of  pupils  and  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction.  Practical  work  with  test  materials  is 
provided.     Prerequisite,  Education  1.  II   (3) 

29.  Foreign  School  Systems:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students  who  have  had  several  courses  in  Education.  This 
course  will  study  European  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems  with  special  reference  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  a^d  Germany.  Reference  will  also  be  made  to  the 
schools  of  China,  Japan,  and  South  America.  The  ideals  which 
dominated  these  educational  systems  at  various  times  will  be 
examined  and  comparisons  instituted  with  similar  characteristics 
as  found  today  in  the  school  systems  of  the  United  States. 

II    (3)j 

30.  School  Hygiene:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students 
who  have  had  several  courses  in  Education.  The  various  prob- 
lems of  the  teaching  of  health  and  the  healthful  construction 
and  operation  of  schools,  and  the  allied  agencies  cooperating 
in  the  modern  health  problem  will  be  discussed.  Discussions, 
reports,  readings,  and  individual  investigations.  II   (2) 

31.  A,  B,  C,  Etc.  High  School  Methods  of  Teaching— Special. 
Directed  Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching.  *Prereq 
uisite,  at  least  15  hours  in  Education.  These  courses  ar. 
arranged  to  comply  with  the  ''Vesey  Law"  and  the  regulation. 
of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Training  Board.  The  coursejj 
should  be  taken  in  the  final  year.  They  will  be  given  in  In 
dianapolis  high  schools  as  far  as  possible,  at  hours  to  smi 
individual  students.     During  the  first  week,  the  work  will  con 

*It    is   specially   recommended   that    students    electing    Education   3 
carry  no  more  than  the  normal  schedule  of  15  credit  hours. 
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sist  of  observation  and  lectures.  Gradually  the  student  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  teach  under  supervision  of  the  regular 
high  school  teachers  and  the  heads  of  the  respective  high 
school  departments,  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Butler  College.  Com- 
mencing with  the  fourth  w^eek,  the  student 's  time  will  be  oc- 
cupied each  Aveek  as  follows: 

Lecture,   1  hour;   Conference,   1  hour;   Supervised  Teaching,  5 
hours.  I,   II    (5) 

31  A.  High  School  Methods — Special.  Directed  Observation  and 
Supervised  Teaching.     English  (as  above).  5  hours. 

31B.  High  School  Methods — Special.  Directed  Observation  and 
Supervised  Teaching.     Mathematics  (as  above).  5  hours. 

31C.  High  School  Methods — Special.  Directed  Observation  and 
Supervised  Teaching.     Science    (as  above).  5  hours. 

32.  Seminar — Problems  in  Education  :  This  course  will  give 
opportunity  for  mutual  discussion  and  intensive  work,  prefer- 
ably related  to  the  real  problems  of  the  specialty  or  intended 
occupation  of  the  candidate,  making  use  of  the  exceptional 
facilities  offered  by  the  location  in  Indianapolis  of  the  State 
Library,  State  Department  of  Education,  and  a  large  city 
school  system  with  special  units  for  vocational,  racial,  and 
physical  groups.     Admission  by  consent   of  instructor. 

(2)   Once  a  week 
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Professor   Harrison. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Professor  Butler. 

Assistant   Professor   Welling. 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

Mrs.  Burk. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses:  To  give  the  student 
constant  and  regular  practice  in  English  composition;  and  to  arouse 
within  him  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its 
historical  and  cultural  aspect. 


I 
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Courses 

1  2  Freshman  English:  Weekly  themes,  study  of  principles  of 
composition,  lectures,  recitations,  and  conferences.  Eequired  of 
all  Freshmen.  ^'  ^^  ^^^ 

Professor  Harrison. 
Assistant  Professor  Welling. 
Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 
Mrs.  Burk. 

la  2a.  Freshman  Elective:  Historical  Survey  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Textbook  work,  outside  reading,  reports.  Eequired  of  all 
Freshmen  intending  to  do  advanced  work  in  English  in  latter 
years  of  college  course.  '        *^"'' 

Professor  Harrison. 
Assistant  Professor  Welling. 
Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 
Mrs.  Burk. 

7.     Shakespeare:      A    study   of    Selected  Plays   of    Shakespeare  s 
various  dramatic  periods.     Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24.     I   (3) 
Professor  Harrison. 
[8.     Milton,   Gray,   and   Arnold:      A   study   of   classical   English 

poetry. 

Professor  Harrison.] 
[9.     Contemporary  Drama— American,   English,   and  European: 
prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 
Professor  Harrison.] 
10.     European   Drama:    A  study  of   selected  dramas    (in   English) 
from  ^schylus  to  Ibsen.  ^     ^  ^ 

Professor  Harrison. 
23,     24.     Nineteenth     Century     Literature     (1798-1832)  :       This 
course  lays  the  foundation  for  the  vital  appreciation  of  litera-  ^ 
ture  as  an  art.     Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  and  those  | 
who  major  in  English,  must  take  this  course;  but  it  is  designed, 
as  well  for  all  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  in  modern j 
literature    for    its    cultural    and    spiritual   value.      Prerequisite,! 
courses  1  and  2,  and  la  and  2a,  or  their  equivalent.        I,  H  (5)' 
Professor  Harrison. 
[25.     Chivalry    in    English    Literature:      A    study    (1)    of    the, 
Arthurian  legend  in  Malory,  Tennyson,  and  Spenser;   and  (2)| 
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of  the  ideals  of  chivalry  set  forth  in  the  historical  romances  of 

Scott.     Prerequisite,   20  hours  of  English, 

Professor  Harrison.] 
11,  12.       The  English  Novel:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Harrison.  I,  li  (2) 

3,  4.     American  Literature:     Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English  or 

its  equivalent.  I,  II    (5) 

Professor  Graydon. 
13,  14.     Browning:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.  I,  il  (3) 

17,18     Tennyson:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English.  I,  II   (2) 

Professor  Graydon. 
[19,  20.     The  Development  of  the  English  Drama:     Prerequisite, 

20  hours  of   English. 

Professor  Graydon.] 
35,  36.     The  Short  Story  and  the  One- Act  Play:     The  course  is 

intended  to  cultivate  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  short  story 

and  the  one-act  play  as  literary  forms.     Extensive  reading  will 

serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  illustration,  and  imitation. 

Professor  Butler.  I^  II  (5) 

37,  38.     Journalistic  Writing:     The  course  Avill  consist  of  a  study 
of   newspaper   forms;    of  practice   in  writing   news,   interviews, 
and  editorials;  of  reporting  speeches,  and  working  up  publicity 
material. 
Professor  Butler. 

5.  Contemporary  English  and  American  Prose:  A  study  of 
typical  essays  and  novels.  Open  to  Seniors,  Juniors,  and  to 
Sophomores  with  grade  B  in  English  1  and  2.  I  (3) 
Assistant  Professor  Welling. 

6.  English  and  Scotch  Folklore  and  Ballads.  II  (3) 
Assistant  Professor  Welling. 

40.  Poetics:  A  study  of  poetry,  its  province,  forms,  and  com- 
position. Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English.  I  (3) 
Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

41.  Contemporary  Poetry:  Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English. 
Assistant  Professor   Wesenberg.  II    (3) 
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GERMAN 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

The  object  of  the  first  two  and  one-half  years'  work  is  to  enable 
students  to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  the  study  of  the  language  is  subordinated  to  the 
study  of  literature.  , 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous,  and  both  must  be  taken  m  order 

to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value   of   3   hours  each. 

Courses 

1,  2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous)  :  As  far  as  possible,  Gt>r- 
man  is  spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginning.        I,  II  (5) 

3,  4.  Second  Year:  Planned  as  a  unit,  but  the  courses  may  be 
taken  separately  for  credit.  A  thorough  grammatical  review 
based  on  a  book  like  Vos'  Essentials  of  German.  Graded  texts 
are  read  and  made  the  basis  for  classroom  conversation  in  Ger- 
man and  for  composition.        .  !>  ^^    ^'  - 

3a,  4a.     Scientific  German:      A  rapid  reading  course  for  prem?d- 
ical  and  science  students  in  which  material  dealing  with  biology, 
chemistry,  etc.,  will  be  read.     I,  II  (3).     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
5      Modern  Prose:   In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  German.     Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chapters. 

I   (3) 

6.     Classics:      Lessing's    Minna   von    Barnhelm,    Schiller's    Maria 

Stuart,   Goethe's  Hermann  und   Dorothea,   or   similar  works  of 

these  authors  are  studied  in  detail.  II   (3) 

The   courses  numbered  above   6  are  given  in  a  cycle   and  aim  to 

cover  the  more  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature. 

The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  first-year  students. 

15.  Schiller:  Schiller's  life  and  works  with  the  literary  move- 
ments in  the  nineteenth  century  are  treated  in  lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.  His  most  important  dramas,  ballads,  his- 
torical and  critical  works  are  studied.  I   (23) 

16.  Goethe:     Lectures  and  assigned  readings  deal  with  the  social 
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conditions  in  Goethe's  time  and  with  the  life  and  works  of  the 
author.  A  study  is  made  of  his  most  important  lyrics,  novels, 
dramas,  and  criticism.  II   (2-3) 

[17.  History  of  German  Literature:  From  the  beginning  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Besides  reading  some  of  the  early  epics, 
such  as  Das  Waltharilied,  Das  Nibelungenlied,  Parzifal,  and 
Koenig  Kother,  Franke's  History  of  German  Literature  will 
be  used  as  a  guide.     Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.] 

[18.  History  of  German  Literature  (continued) :  From  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Eeading 
of  representative  works  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  classical 
period  from  authors  like  Klopstock,  Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe.  The  Storm  and  Stress  and  similar  literary  move- 
ments will  be  covered  by  lectures.     Readings  and  reports.] 

[24.    Lessing.] 

25,  26.  Thesis  Courses:  These  courses  are  given  from  time  to 
time  as  needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  cred- 
its  by   arrangement. 

GREEK 

Professor  Weaver. 

In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work  toward  ap- 
preciation of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  elementary  course  the 
students  cover  rapidly  the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  ex- 
tended period  in  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous,  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses 

1,  2.  Elementary  Greek:  White's  First  Greek  Book.  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.  I,   II    (5) 

3,  4.     Plato:     Apology,  Crito,  and  Phsedo.     Sight  reading. 

I,    II    (3    or    5) 
5,  6.     Homer:     Iliad.     Mythology  and  Mycensen  Archaeology. 

I,  II   (2) 
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7  8  Greek  Tragedy:  The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  tragedy 
'  considered  and  special  study  made  of  several  selected  tragedies. 
Study  of  the  Greek  theater.  Prerequisite,  Greek  1  to  5,  or  an 
equivalent.  ■  ' 

[10.     Modern  Greek.] 

31,  32.     Hellenistic  Greek.     See  page  45.  l,  iJ-  {'^) 

Professor  Morro. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Harris. 
Assistant  Professor  Kinchen. 

Courses 


I 


3. 


Medieval  European   History:      From  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Protestant  Eevolt  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

I   (5)  . 

4      Modern  European  History:  1500-1914.  H  (5)  i 

[5,  6.       English  History:     Erom  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 

day.] 
7    8      Europe  Since  1914:     A  study  of  the  Great  War,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  and  Current  Events.     Prerequisite,  History  3  and  4  | 

I,  II  (3) 

[11,  12.    Church  History.] 

21    22     American  History:     A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the. 
'     United  States  from  1492  to  the  present.     Open  to  Sophomores.^ 

I,  n  (bj 

[23,  24.    Latin  American  History.]  . 

25      Civil    War    and    Reconstruction:      An    intensified    study    of, 

American   History   from    1860   to    1880.      Open  to   Juniors  andj 

above. 
26.     Recent   American   History:      A  careful   study  of   the  periodj 

since    1880,    with    emphasis    upon    contemporary    problems    an^ 

conditions.  ^  \ 

[27,   28.       Pro-Seminar  in   American   History:      An  introductioil 
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to  the  methods  of  historical  investigation  followed  by  an  in- 
tensive study  of  selected  topics  in  American  History.  Open  to 
history  majors  who  are  suitably  prepared.] 
9.  American  Government:  The  origin  and  development  of 
American  political  institutions,  emphasizing  American  political 
philosophy  and  the  history  of  political  parties.  Open  to  Juniors. 

I    (3) 

10.     Comparative  Government:  A  comparative  study  of  the  greater 

European   governments.      Attention   will    also    be    given    to    the 

government  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  units  of  the  British 

Empire.     Open  to  Juniors.  II  (3) 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

Miss  Wilhite. 

By  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  excursions  to  manufacturing 
plants,  shops,  museums,  and  hospitals,  these  courses  aim  to  give  the 
student  the  scientific  facts  underlying  the  practical  problems  of  the 
family  as  an  economic  and  social  unit. 

Courses 

[la.  Hygiene:  A  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  sanitary  science  and  disease  prevention,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  water  supply,  milk  and  food  supply,  and  the  spread  and 

!         control  of  infectious  diseases.] 

[lb.  Household  Administration:  The  family  income  and  its  ex- 
penditure; the  equivalent  of  income  in  productive  labor  within 
the  household;  the  budget  system;  the  personal  life  as  reflected 

1  in  personal  expenditure;  thrift,  methods  of  saving,  insurance 
and  investments.] 

2.  Home  Decoration  :      Studies   in   structure   and   design  in   rela- 
i         tion   to    the   furnishing    of    the    home.      Good    spacing    and   ar- 
rangement, leading  lines,  light  and  dark  spaces,  color  combina- 
tions.      Excursions     to     museums,     art     stores,     and     furniture 
stores.      -  n    (5) 

3.  Elementary  Cookery:  The  work  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  principles  of  cookery  may  be  taught  by  the  same  gen- 


I 
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eral  method  as  the  principles  of  chemistry  are  taught,  i,  e.,  by 
a  study  of  type  compounds.  The  development  of  this  idea 
suggests  a  study  of  each  type  of  food  by  series  of  experiments 
and  lectures,  until  the  student  has  gained  some  familiarity  with 
the  principles  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  cookery. 

I   (5) 

4  Advanced  Cookery:  Practice  in  home  cookery,  including  the 
planning,  cooking,  and  serving  of  breakfasts,  luncheons,  din- 
ners, and  suppers,  as  well  as  the  calculation  of  costs  and 
calorific  value  of  foods  used.  Prerequisite,  course  3.  II  (5) 

6.  Dietetics:  The  course  deals  with  the  requirements  of  the 
human  organism  in  health  and  disease  throughout  the  life 
cycle  in  the  light  of  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  digestion, 
and  with  the  energy  value  and  nutritive  properties  of  food. 
Prerequisite,  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  I,  II  (5) 

20.  Home  Nursing:  This  course  deals  with  the  prevention  and 
care  of  illness  in  the  home.  It  includes  such  topics  as  proper 
surroundings  for  the  sick,  the  early  recognition  of  the  common 
symptoms  of  disease,  prevention  and  care  of  common  ailments, 
emergencies,  and  food  for  the  sick.  The  work  is  given  by 
lecture,  demonstration,  and  excursions  to  hospitals  and  clinics. 
First  given  in  1921- '22.  ^  (^) ; 

21.  Sewing:  Laboratory  work,  lecture,  and  demonstration  of; 
chemical  tests  of  fabrics  to  determine  nature  of  and  adultera- 
tion. Gives  practice  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  designing  of  pat- 
terns; in  care  and  construction  of  clothing.  I,  H  (5) 

LATIN 

Professor  Gelston. 

The    courses   in   Latin   are    so   planned   as   to   meet   the    needs  oi| 
various  classes  of  students,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  prepara 

In  advanced  courses   different  authors  and  works  will  be  studied 
in  alternate  years,  in  order  to  afford  the  student  a  broad  field  ol 

study.  , 

Students  offering  3  or  4  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  should  elec 

Latin  1  and  2. 
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Courses 

C!.  Cicero:  Select  orations  and  letters;  a  review  of  Latin  inflec- 
tions and  syntax  will  accompany  the  reading.  Prerequisite,  2 
units  of  entrance  Latin  or  equivalent.  I   (3) 

D,     Vergil  :     ^neid  I-II.     Prerequisite,  Latin  C  or  equivalent. 

II    (3) 

1.  Cicero:  Select  Letters;  and  Livy:  Selections.  Prose  composi- 
tion once  a  week.  Study  of  the  legends  of  Eome  in  relation  to 
history.  Minimum  prerequisite,  3  units  of  entrance  Latin  or 
equivalent.  I    (5) 

2.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes;  Catullus:  Selections.  Reading 
and  interpretation  of  two  masters  of  Latin  verse.  II  (5) 

5a.  Roman  Comedy:  The  Captives,  one  other  play,  and  selections 
of  Plautus  to  be  read  rapidly.  Study  of  the  Roman  theater  and 
drama.  I  (3) 

5b.  The  Architecture  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome,  as 
shown  by  the  Forum,  imperial  palaces,  etc.  Lectures  with 
stereopticon,  recitations,  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students. 
Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required.  I  (2) 

Ja.  Pliny:  Select  Letters;  and  Tacitus:  Germania.  The  authors 
will  be  read  with  some  attention  to  the  life  and  history  of  the 
early  empire.  Practice  in  comiposition  will  be  given.  Prereq- 
uisite, Latin   1  and  2.  II    (3) 

3b.  History  of  Roman  Political  Institutions:  Lectures  and 
readings.  Open  to  all  students.  Knowledge  of  Latin  not  re- 
quired. II   (2) 

Junior-Senior  Courses 

Prerequisite,  Latin  1,  2,  3a,  6a,  or  equivalent. 

i3.  Cicero:  De  Officiis,  Book  I,  and  Selections.  In  connection 
with  the  reading,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  a  survey  of  the 
prevalent  philosophies  of  Cicero's  time.  I   (3) 

54.  Vergil:  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  selections  from  the  later 
books  of  the  ^neid  will  be  read.  A  study  of  his  life  and 
work  will  give  opportunities  for  special  reports.  II   (3) 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor   Johnson. 
Mrs.  Bradley. 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  divided  into 
elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  is  meant  the  courses  in 
geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytical  geometry,  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  in 
preparation  for  all  the  others  given  in  Mathematics. 

The  more  advanced  courses  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way 
that  a  student  may  receive  continuous  instruction  in  Mathematics 
for  five  or  six  years. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  College 
may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered 
for  entrance. 

Courses 

la.  Plane  Trigonometry:  After  developing  the  fund?  mental 
principles,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the 
application  of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems.     I   (3) 

lb.  College  Algebra:  Besides  a  review  of  the  quadratic  equation, 
this  course  includes  inequalities,  mathematical  induction,  bino- 
mial theorem,  variation,  progressions,,  theory  of  eepations,  and 
logarithms.  ^  ^ 

2.  Analytical  Geometry:      The   straight  line  and  the  conic  sec- 
tions receive  most  attention.     Prerequisite,  course  1.         II   {^) 

3a.  Spherical  Trigonometry:  This  takes  up  the  elements  of  the 
subject,  studies  the  right  triangle  and  its  formulas,  then  the 
oblique  triangle  and  its  different  cases,  and  applies  the  prin- 
ciples to  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  spheres.  I  (3) 

3b.  Advanced  College  Algebra:  This  course  takes  up  complex 
numbers,  partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  de- 
terminants, probability,  infinite  series,  limits,  and  continued 
fractions.  ^    ^^^ 

3.  Differential   Calculus:      This  is  largely   a   drill   course,  but 
aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems  desirable  in 
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beginning  this  subject.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  I  (5) 
4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  3,  about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  fourteen  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and 
mechanics.  II   (5) 

9.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry  :  In  this  course  calculus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  three  dimensional  figures.  I  (3) 

16.  History  of  Mathematics:  A  course  in  which  the  history  of 
Mathematics  is  studied,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  particular  phases  of  development. 
Topics  are  assigned,  papers  are  prepared  and  discussed.     II  (3) 

17,  18.       Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment:      This  course  is 

arranged  for  a  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  industrial 
and  financial  affairs,  A  brief  review  is  made  of  some  parts 
of  algebra,  such  as  progressions,  limits,  series,  logarithms,  and 
graphs.  Then  interest  and  annuities  are  taken  up,  and  applied 
to  their  use  in  the  study  of  debts,  bonds,  sinking  funds,  and 
loan  associations.  Finally,  the  theory  of  probability,  and  its 
use  in  annuities  and  insurance,  is  studied.  I,  II   (2)   9:00 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Jordan. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is  to  put  the  student 
in  possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to 
interpret  both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger  problems  which 
enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  historical  method 
is  followed,  and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers  required, 
so  far  as  is  feasible  in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  character. 

Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

Courses 

1.  Psychology:     An  introductory  course.  I  (3) 

2.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  :  This  course  is  designed  for 
two  classes  of  students:  (a)  Those  who  have  not  had,  or 
may    not    have,    other    courses    in    Philosophy;     (b)    those    v*"ho 
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intend  to  pursue  further  work  in  the  subject.  For  the  latter, 
this  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction,  and  for  the 
former,  it  is  intended  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  th? 
problems  and  method  of  the  subject.  II  (3) 

3.  Ethics  :  The  nature,  presuppositions,  and  history  of  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  morality.  I  (5) 

4.  Logic:  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles,  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  II  (^) 

5,  6.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  continuous  course  through  the 
year.     Prerequisite,  Junior  standing.  I,  H  (3) 

7,  8.'  Philosophical  Classics:  The  careful  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  selected  works.  The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  year 
to  year.     Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,   6.  I,  II    (2) 

[9.  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea.  Prereq- 
uisite, Philosophy  1,  2.] 

10.  Philosophical  Problems:  The  content  of  this  course  Avill 
vary  from  time  to  time.    Prerequisite,  Junior  standing,     II  (2) 

[11.  Theory  of  the  Moral  Order:  Prerequisite,  Junior  stand- 
ing.] 

[12.     Ethical  Problems:      Prerequisite,  Philosophy   1,  3,  4.] 

13.  Social  Ethics:  A  study  of  social,  economic,  religious,  indus- 
trial, and  practical  relations  generally  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
individual,  social,  and  class  conduct.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy 
3,  or  Junior  standing.  I   (2) 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    AND    ATHLETICS 

Professor  Page. 

Miss  Louise  Margaruite  Schulmeyer. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Hinkle. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  is  designed 
to  care  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  all  within  the  College  com- 
munity. Spacious  ground  for  all  out-of-door  exercise  and  play  is 
provided  on  Irwin  Field,  with  a  football  gridiron,  bas3ball  diamond, 
cinder  track,  and  tennis  courts,  while  indoor  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  well-equipped  gymnasium,  with  basketball  court,  graded  gym- 
nastic apparatus,  locker  rooms,  and  shower  baths. 
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A  varied  system  of  physical  training  courses  cares  for  the  needs 
of  the  students  who  are  under  direct  supervision  of  competent  instruc- 
tors. Eight  hours  of  work  are  required  of  all  students  for  gradua- 
tion. At  least  six  of  these  must  be  taken  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years. 

A  thorough  medical  examination  is  required  of  every  student  upon 
mtering  College,  and  no  student  is  fully  matriculated  until  this  has 
aeen  taken.  This  must  be  arranged  for  at  registration  time.  During 
.he  first  week  of  the  term,  each  student  must  obtain  a  locker  at  the 
gymnasium  and  equip  himself  with  inexpensive  appropriate  gym- 
lastic  costume. 

Courses 
j  Men 

^l,  2.     Graded   Gymnastics   and   Mass   Athletics.      Primarily  for 

those  who  lack  co-ordination,  and  need  building  up.       I,  II  (2) 

11,   12.     Intramural   Games.     Various   games   in   season   for   those 

in  intermediate  stage  of  development.  I,  II    (2) 

jL5.     'Varsity   Football.     For  all   men  eligible  for   intercollegiate 

competition.     Tryouts  will  limit  squad.  I 

7,    18.     Basketball.      Candidates    for    intercollegiate    competition. 

Class  limited  following  tryouts.  I,  II    (3) 

9,    20.     Track    and     Field    Athletics.       Cross-country     running, 

;        weights,  jumping.  I^  II   (3) 

':5.     Baseball.     Tryouts   will  be   held  beginning  the   second  semes- 

I        ter.  ^  II 

'7.     Tennis.     Class  limited.  '  II  (3) 

'9,    30.     Special    Corrective    Work.      The    Athletic    Director    will 

advise  on  individual  cases.  I,  II  By  appointment 

Women 

7,  8.     Graded  Gymnastics.  I^  II    (2) 

9,  10.     Graded  Gymnastics    (Advanced).  I,  II   (2) 

,3,  14.    Athletic  Games.  I^  II  (2) 

3,  24.     Intramural  Games  (Advanced).  I,  II   (2) 

PHYSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Woodruff. 

The   courses  in  Physics   are  planned   with   the  following   ends   in 
iew:  to  furnish  a  sound  foundation  for  those  students  who  expect 
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to  continue  work  in  Physics;  to  provide  training  for  premedical  and 
preengineering  students;  to  train  students  who  expect  to  teach 
Physics  in  high  school;  and  to  provide  for  the  general  student  a 
training  in  scientific  methods  of  work  and  an  understanding  of  the 
place  of  physical  science  in  the  modern  world.  From  the  first  the 
laboratory  and  problem  method  is  used.  The  mere  memorizing  of 
facts  and  principles  is  held  to  be  of  little  value.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  a  principle  in  the  laboratory  and  its  application  in  numerous 
problems    are    the    final    tests    of    a    student's    knowledge    of    that 

^^Thfllboratory  fee  of  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  is  $7.00.  The  fee 
for  courses  3S  and  4S  is  $6.00.  Additional  charges  are  made  for 
damage  to  apparatus  due  to  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  student. 


Courses 


i 


Elementary  Physics:  A  first  course  in  the  elements  of 
Physics,  covering  the  subjects  of  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics, 
and  Heat.  This  is  a  course  of  descriptive  college  Physics, 
composed  of  recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work,  designed 
for  those  students  who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics.  Pre- 
requisite, 1  unit  each  of  algebra  and  geometry  and  preferably 
.  I    (5) 

trigonometry. 

Elementary  Physics:  A  continuation  of  the  preceding- 
course,  covering  the  subjects  of  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light 
Prerequisite,  course  L  Credit,  4  hours,  if  student  has^credit 
for  entrance  Physics.  ; 

Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat:  A  general  col 
lege  course,  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations, 
problems,  and  laboratory  work  in  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics, 
Heat.  Prerequisite,  entrance  Physics  or  course  2  and  trig^ 
onometry  or  enrolled  therein.  ^  ' 

Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light:  A  general  college  course, 
consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  problems, 
and  laboratory  work  in  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.     Prei-eq 

uisite,   course  3.  .  ,.  i 

Mechanics  and  Heat:  A  general  course  in  descriptive  co. 
lege  Physics,  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  problems,  and 
laboratory  work,  covering  the  subjects  of  Mechanics  and  Heat 
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Prerequisite,  tAvo  and  a  half  years  of  high  school  Mathematics 
and  preferably  high  school  Physics  and  trigonometry. 

Summer  Session   (4) 
4S.     Electricity,    Sound,    and    Light:      A   general   course    in    de- 
scriptive   college    Physics,    consisting    of    lectures,    recitations, 
problems,  and  laboratory  work  in  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. 
Prerequisite,  course  3S  or  equivalent. 

Summer  Session   (4)    or    (5) 

5.  Experimental  Physics  (advanced)  :  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
and  Light.  A  course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  in  Electric- 
ity, Magnetism,  and  Light.     Prerequisite,  course  4.  I    (5) 

6.  Eoentgen  Eays:  A  course  consisting  of  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  recitations,  covering  the  theory,  production,  and 
application  of  X-rays.     Prerequisite,  course  4.  II    (2) 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Professor  Tallcott. 
The  'Department  of  Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  Art  offers 
courses  in  four  groups:  Fundamentals;  original  speech;  interpre- 
:tation,  and  private  instruction.  The  aim  of  the  department  is  to 
I  offer  training  in  general  culture  and  deportment  in  private  conver- 
sation as  well  as  in  public  speech;  in  extemporaneous  and  im- 
promptu speech-making  for  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  the  orator,  the 
lecturer,  and  the  salesman;  in  public  reading  of  good  literature  for 
entertainment  and  instruction,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  pro- 
fessional work  on  the  platform  and  on  the  stage. 

Courses 

1  Fundamentals. 

'  1.  General  Elocution:  The  fundamental  principles  for  good 
reading  and  speaking.  A  general  survey  of  the  different' 
phases  of  work  in  the  speech  arts.     For  Freshmen.  I    (3) 

[  2.  Literary  Analysis:  A  general  course  in  interpretation  at 
sight  reading.  A  study  of  denotation,  connotation,  group  val 
ues,  and  group  sequence.     For  Freshmen.  II    (3) 

I  3.     Criteria  of  Speech:      A   scientific   study   of   the   fundamental 

!  principles  of  oral  expression.  Methods  in  teaching  elocution 
and  reading.     For  Seniors.  I   (3) 
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4.  Normal  Theory:  A  critical  study  of  different  methods  of 
teaching  elocution  and  reading;  of  teaching  acting,  personat- 
ing, and  public  reading;  of  teaching  original  speech  and 
forensics.     For  Seniors.  ^^  (3) 

Original   Speech. 

5.  Public  Address:  Addresses  for  different  occasions;  class 
criticism;  speech  building  and  outlines;  extempore  and  im- 
promptu speaking;  formal  and  informal  speech.  For  Fresh- 
men. ^    (^) 

6  Advanced  Public  Address:  Vocabulary  building;  advanced 
forms  of  speech-making  for  belief  and  action;  elementary 
brief -drawing ;  classroom  debates  and  discussions;  parliamen- 
tary law.     For  Freshmen.  II  (3) 

7.  Salesmanship:  A  practical  application  of  public  speech  to 
the  various  forms  of  salesmanship,  including  actual  sales  talks 
under  differing  hypothetical  situations.     For  Freshmen.     II  (2) 

8.  Argumentation:  Argument  building;  lectures  and  criticism: 
written  briefs  and  arguments;  conferences;  practice  debates. 
For  Sophomores.  I  (^) 

9.  Formal  Debate:  Weekly  practice  in  formal  debates;  team 
work  in  brief -drawing ;  preparation  for  representation  in  inter- 
collegiate  debates.     For  Sophomores.  H   (2) 

10.  Story-Telling:  This  course  is  especially  helpful  for  students 
preparing  for  public  school  teaching  or  social  settlement  Avork. 
Stories  prepared  for  different  ages  and  types  of  audiences. 
Fairy  tales;  fables;  legends;  folk  tales;  Bible  stories.  Criti- 
cism by  instructor  and  class.     For   Sophomores.  I   (3) 

Interpretation. 

11.  Dramatic  Eeading:  The  presentation  of  memorized  selec- 
tions for  criticism  by  instructor  and  class.  A  study  of  acting, 
personating,  impersonative  reading,  and  pure  reading  in  their 
artistic  relation  to  each  other.     For  Sophomores.  I   (3) 

12.  Play  Beading:  The  study  and  presentation  of  complete 
cuttings  from  approved  novels  or  plays.     For  Sophomores. 

II    (3) 

13.  Hymn  and  Bible  Eeading:  The  oral  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures    and    well-known    hymns;    pulpit    etiquette;    sermon- 
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izing;   impressivenss,  conviction,  and  p?rsuasion.     For  Juniors. 

II    (2) 

14.  Advanced  Dramatic  Eeading:  The  pres?ntation  of  weekly 
memorized  selections  of  specified  length  and  character  through- 
out the  semester.     For  Juniors.  I   (3) 

15.  Advanced  Play  Eeading:  The  study  and  presentation  of 
Shakespearean  plai's  as  public  readings.     For  Juniors.     II    (3) 

Private  Instruction. 

16.  Private  Lessons  :  Individual  half -hour  instruction.  Correc- 
tion of  defective  speech,  stuttering,  stammering,  lisping,  etc.; 
intensive  work  in  artistic  forms  of  expression;  instruction  for 
contest  work  in  oratory;  private  instruction  for  preachers, 
teachers,  actors,  and  public  readers.  Open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students  each  semester.  College  credit  may  be  given 
according  to  the  nature  and  continuation  of  the  work.  Ap- 
pointment and  special  fee  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

17.  Acting  and  Make-Up:  Private  class  limited  to  eight  students. 
Actual  practice  in  make-up  and  in  the  presentation  of  one-act 
plays;  stage  technique.  No  college  credit.  Eecitation  hour 
and  special  fee  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

18.  Stagecraft  :  Private  class  limited  to  eight  students.  A  study 
of  costuming,  stage  lighting,  scene  construction  and  painting, 
etc.  No  college  credit.  Hour  and  special  fee  to  be  arranged 
with  the  instructor. 

19.  Stage  Directing:  Private  class  of  eight.  Instruction  and 
practice  given  in  the  handling  of  casts  in  the  presentation  of 
scenes  from  plays.  No  college  credit.  Hour  and  fee  to  be 
arranged  with  instructor. 

20.  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Training:  Class  and  company 
coaching.  No  college  credit.  Hour  and  fee  to  be  arranged 
with  instructor. 

There  are  eight  money  prizes  to  be  offered  in  the  Public  Speak- 
ing Department  during  the  college  year:  A  first  and  second 
prize  for  excellence  in  literary  effort — poetry,  short-story,  play, 
essay,  or  criticism;  a  first  and  second  prize  for  the  best  oration 
m  thought,  composition,  and  delivery;  a  first  and  second  prize  for 
the  best  brief,  argument,  and  presentation,  and  a  first  and  second 
prize  for  excellence  in  extempore  speaking. 
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ROMANCE    LANGUAGES 

Professor  Batti. 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

Mr.  Beeler,  Mlle  Cousin,  Miss  Herrlich,  Mlle  Tonone. 

Students  may  not  elect  French  1,  2  and  Spanish  1,  2  in  the  same 
year,  except  by  special  permission. 

Students  majoring  in  French  are  required  to  take  French  7,  8.    In 
addition,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  they  take  History  3,  4. 


To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2 
have  the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  Romance  Languages  may  elect  60 
hours  in  this  department.  Other  students  may  elect  50  hours  pro- 
vided both  French  and  Spanish  are  begun  in  college. 


Courses  in  French 

Professor  Ratti. 
Mr.  Beeler,  Mlle  Cousin,  Mlle  Tonone,  Miss  Herrlich. 

1,  2.     Elementary    Course:      Grammar,    composition,    reading    of 

easy  French,  pronunciation,  dictation.  I,  II  (  ) 

1.     Elementary.  ^^ 

2,  3.     Elementary  and  Second  Year.  I?  II  (  ) 
4      Second  Year.  ^  ' 

3,  4.        Second   Year:      Reading    of   modern  French    prose,   accom- 

panied by  a  systematic  review  of  grammar,  with  composition 
and  conversation.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  use  oi 
spoken  French.  ^'  ^^   \\ 

5    6      Advanced  French  Reading:     Texts  will  be  chosen  from  m\ 
best  literature   of  the  Classical  and   the  more   modern  periods! 
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The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  third-year  student  to 
acquire  ease  in  translating  rather  difficult  French,  and,  es- 
pecially, to  develop  in  him  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  literature  of  France,  Prerequisite,  French  4 
or  its  equivalent.  I,  II   (3) 

*7,  8.  Survey  of  French  Literature:  A  French  text  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  this  course,  but  it  will  be  supplemented  by 
lectures  (in  English),  reading  assignments,  and  quizzes.  This 
course  is  required  of  those  majoring  in  French,  and  of  those 
wishing  to  be  recommended  for  positions  to  teach  the  language. 
A  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required.  Prerequisite, 
French  4  or  its  equivalent.  I^  II  (2) 

*11,  12.  Advanced  French  Composition  and  Conversation: 
Special  attention  is  given  to  idioms,  pronunciation,  and  sen- 
tence structure.  The  student  is  trained  to  express  his  ideas  in 
an  easy  and  natural  French  conversational  style.  The  student 
electing  this  course  must  give  evidence  of  having  a  working 
knowledge  of  elementary  French  grammar  and  of  the  irregular 
verbs.     Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  I,  II   (3) 

*15,  16.  (Continuous)  Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature: 
Lectures  in  French,  reading  assignments,  written  reports, 
quizzes.  For  advanced  students  only.  Prerequisite,  French 
7,  8  or  11,  12.  (This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
7,  8  or  11,  12.)  I^  n   (2) 

Note:      French   15,   16   is  to   be   offered   on  alternate   years   with 

French  17,  18.     It  will  be  given  in  1922- '23. 

[*17,  18.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature:     Lectures  in 

French,    reading    assignments,    Avritten    reports,    quizzes.       For 

advanced   students   only.     Prerequisite,    French    7,   8   or   11,    12. 

(This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  7,  8  or  11,  12.)] 

*New  students  may  not  enter  these  courses  in  the  second  semester 

pxcept  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Courses  in  Spanish 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 
Mr,  Beeler. 
Miss    Herrlich, 
-,  2.     First   Year:      Grammar;    reading  of  easier  texts;   elementary 
prose  composition,  I^  H   (5) 
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3,  4.  Second  Year:  Eeading  of  modern  Spanish  novels  and  dramas, 
advanced  Spanish  grammar  and  composition,  together  with  as 
much   conversation   as    is    practicable.      Prerequisite    to    courses 

7  and  8.  I'  ^^    (^) 

5,  6.  Third  Year:  Spanish  classics— novel,  drama  and  poetry; 
collateral  reading  on  various  phases  of   Spanish  literature. 

I,    11    (3) 
7,    8.     Commercial    Spanish    and   Advanced    Composition:      Com- 
mercial  correspondence,  reading,   conversation,   and  a   study  of 
Spanish    daily    life.      Prerequisite,    courses    3    and    4    or    their 
equivalent.  ^'  ^^  ^^^ 

SOCIOLOGY  ^ 

Professor  Jensen. 

Sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  human  interactions  for  the 
purpose  of  elaborating  a  sound  policy  of  social  progress.  As  such 
it  engages  the  attention  of  two  classes  of  students:  Those  who  are 
chiefly  interested  in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  therefore 
include  human  relations  as  any  other  object  of  investigation  and 
speculation;  and  those  who,  with  a  practical  interest,  desire 
to  enter  the  field  of  social  service  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  rationalizing  social  evolution.  These  groups  may  be  more  briefly 
described  as  those  who  wish  to  know,  and  those  who  wish  to  help 
human  society. 

The  prerequisities  for  admission  to  any  of  the  studies  are:  (1) 
Pull  Junior  standing,  and  (2)  some  work  in  Biology  and  Psychology. 
Sophomores  whose  average  scholarship  does  not  fall  below  the 
grade  of  B  may  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

Courses 

1  Elementary  Sociology:  An  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  of  human  society;  the  conditions  which  determine  the 
type  of  social  life;  social  organization,  institutions,  and  prog- 
ress; the  application  of  sociological  principles  in  the  control 
of  present-day  social  conditions.  ^  - 
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2.  Applied  Sociology:  A  survey  of  (1)  the  outstanding  social 
problems  of  the  United  States,  and  of  (2)  the  most  approved 
plans  of  social  progress.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and 
discussions;  inspection  trips  to  social  agencies  and  to  State, 
county,  and  city  institutions.  II    (5) 

[3.  Contemporary  American  Society:  A  study  of  the  American 
social  democracy,  its  historical  and  geographical  background, 
and  its  political,  economic,  religious,  domestic,  and  racial 
groupings  and  activities,  with  a  view  to  revealing  the  essential 
character  of  American  social  life  and  the  more  significant 
current  forces  and  tendencies  operative  within  it.] 

[4.  The  Social  Survey:  An  examination  of  current  methods  of 
investigation  employed  by  social  service  agencies  in  the  di- 
agnosis of  local  problems  and  the  formulation  of  community 
programs;  the  results  obtained  in  the  more  comprehensive  sur- 
veys; the  complexity  of  community  problems,  the  interrelations 
of  social  agencies  and  the  correlation  of  their  activities  in  a 
community  program;  the  function  of  the  survey  movement  in 
providing  objective  and  impartial  data  for  the  direction  of 
community  policy  and  for  the  development  of  public  opinion  as 
a  means  to  social  control  and  social  reform.] 

5.  EuRAL  Sociology:  The  social  evolution  of  American  country 
life;  the  structure  of  rural  society;  the  rural  social  mind; 
rural  leadership;  the  country  life  movement  and  the  institu- 
tions and  organizations  for  the  constructive  improvement  of 
rural  conditions,  especially  the  family,  the  school,  the  church, 
the  social  center,  social  agencies,  rural  surveys,  etc.  I   (3) 

6.  Urban  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  modern  city;  growth; 
social  structure;  the  urban  mind;  comparison  of  the  conditions',' 
problems,  and  values  of  rural  and  urban  life;  municipal  reform 
movements  in  administration,  communication,  public  utilities, 
housing,  health,  fire  and  police  protection  and  regulation,' 
justice,  charity,  education,  recreation,  social  service,  city  plan- 
ning, churches,  libraries,  museums,  social  centers.  II    (3) 

7.  Physical  Anthropology:  The  essential  characteristics  of 
man  as  a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  his  position  in 
the  zoological  scale;  varieties,  characteristics,  and  cultures  of 
fossil  races;  present  racial  varieties  of  man  and  the  criteria 
and  significance  of  race  distinctions.  I    (3) 
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8.  Social  Anthropology:  A  genetic  study  of  the  social  and 
mental  life  of  primitive  man;  the  origin  in  primitive  society  of 
such  characteristic  social  institutions,  customs,  usages,  and  ac- 
tivities as  the  family,  language,  art,  religion,  industry,  and 
morality;  their  evolution  through  the  elementary  grades  of 
human  culture  and  the  factors  in  the  process;  an  application 
of  the  principles  thus  obtained  to  the  interpretation  of  modern 

TT    (^^ 
social  phenomena.  ^^   ^""^ 

[9.  Immigration  and  Americanization:  The  sources,  extent,  and 
consequences  of  immigration;  the  characteristics  of  immigrant 
groups,  and  problems,  agencies,  and  methods  involved  in  their 
assimilation  into  our  own  social  order.] 

[10.  Race  Problems:  American  society  in  its  racial  groupings, 
white,  Indian,  Negro,  and  Oriental;  the  biological,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  effects  of  racial  contacts.] 

11.  Educational  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  social  structure  and 
processes  of  American  society,  together  with  the  changes  which 
they  are  undergoing  in  contemporary  social  evolution,  with  a 
view  to  disclosing  to  teachers  the  sociological  principles  under- 
lying the  educational  task.  Credit,  3  hours.  Given  in  Summer 
Session. 

12.  Sociological  Systems:  An  introduction  to  the  literature  of 
General  Sociology  primarily  for  Graduate  students.  Hours  and 
credit  to  be  arranged. 

21,  22.  Field  Work:  Opportunities  will  be  offered  to  a  limited 
number  of  suitably  prepared  Seniors  to  do  volunteer  social 
work  under  the  supervision  of  Indianapolis  social  service 
agencies.  The  instructor  will  direct  the  student  in  studying 
the  activities  of  the  agency  under  which  he  is  working,  its 
units  of  administration,  its  place  and  function  in  the  local 
community,  its  relation  to  other  agencies,  its  communal  and 
national  organization,  its  theoretical  and  practical  problems 
and  concepts,  and  its  significance  as  a  source  of  concrete  data 
for  general  sociology.     Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

23,  24.  Seminar:  Special  Problems  in  Sociology.  Open  to  suit- 
ably prepared  Seniors.  The  resources  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative  Information 
are  available  for  students  of  this  department.  Credit,  1  to  3 
hours.     By  appointment. 


Preprofessional  Training  fop  Social   Service 

Students  who  are  looking  forward  to  social  work  as  a -profession 
should  devote  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  to  meeting  the 
requirements  for  graduation  in  English,  Language,  and  Science, 
preferably  Zoology,  and  should  throughout  the  course  elect  as  many 
hours  as  possible  in  the  special  social  sciences,  Economics,  History 
Political  Science,  Education,  and  Psychology.  For  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  the  following  sequence  is  suggested,  either  as  a  basis 
for  direct  entrance  to  social  service  through  apprenticeship  to  local 
agencies,  or  for  graduate  professional  study: 

Junior. 


First  Semester  Hours 

Elementary    Sociology    5 

Rural    Sociology     3 

Statistics      3 

Approved    Electives     4 

Senior, 

.First  Semester                              Hours 
Contemporary    American    So- 
ciety       3 

Immigration       and       Ameri- 
canization        3 

f'ield    Work    3 

Approved  Electives    6 


Second   Semester  Hours 

Applied  Sociology    5 

Urban   Sociology    3 

Labor    Problems    3 

Approved    Electives    4 

Second   Semester  Hours 

The   Social   Survey    3 

American   Race    Problems ...  3 

Field    Work    3 

Approved    Electives     6 


ZOOLOGY 


Professor  Bruner. 

This  department  aims  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  liberal  educa- 
lon,  and  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  work,  teaching,  and 
aedicme.  The  elementary  courses  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the 
irst  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  studies 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  is  charged  for  courses  1-6, 
^elusive.    For  course  8  the  fee  is  $L50;  for  course  9  there  is  no  fee! 
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Courses 

12      Elementary  Zoology:     First  semester,  invertebrates;  second 

'     "semester,    vertebrates.      Recitations,    lectures,    and    laboratory 

work.     A  continuous  course  for  those  who  elect  Zoology  as  a 

required  science.     Lectures  at  11:00;   laboratory,  two  or  three 

sections,  10:00-12:00  and  1:30-3:30.  I.  ^     g 

3.    Laboratory  Methods.  }-  ' 

4      Embryology  of  Vertebrates:     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  ^. 

Lectures,  2  hours,  W.F.  9:00.     Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly 

II    (5) 

[5,     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.] 
[6.    Mammalian  Anatomy.] 
8      Physiology:     A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  recita- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory 
A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged.  ^  ^^> 

9.     Organic    Evolution:      Prerequisite,    Zoology    1    and    2,    or   an 
equivalent. 


COURSES   IN   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

To  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for  careers  in  business, 
law,  journalism,  social  service,  or  public  service,  courses  are  offered 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administra- 
tion. These  courses  combine  the  more  directly  cultural  subjects  with 
those  having  an  immediate  and  practical  bearing  on  some  of  the 
daily  vocations.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours,  including 
physical  culture,  are  required  for  graduation. 

.  Because  of  its  industrial,  commercial,  financial,  and  political  im- 
portance, Indianapolis  offers  a  peculiarly  good  laboratory  for  stu- 
dents in  any  of  these  lines  of  work. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  these  courses  is  very  largely 
prescribed,  but  considerable  freedom  of  choice  is  permitted  among 
the  more  advanced  courses  to  enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  a 
chosen  line  of  work.  The  following  curriculum  in  general  business 
is  suggested  as  the  basis  for  such  election.  On  consultation  with 
the  Dean,  courses  in  preparation  for  special  lines  of  business  as 
well  as  for  law,  journalism,  social  service,  and  public  service  may 
be  substituted  for  a  part  of  this  curriculum  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 


Curriculum   in   General    Business 


Freshman. 

English     5  English     5 

Modern  Language    5  Modern  Language    5 

Economic  Eesource    3  Economic  History    3 

Elective    2   or  3  Elective    2  or  3 


15  or   16  15  or  16 
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Sophomore. 


Accounting     3 

Economics     ^ 

Science  or  Mathematics    ....   5 
Elective   2  or  3 


15  or  16 


Accounting    3 

Money  and  Banking    3 

Science  or  Mathematics    ....  5 
Business     Organization     and 

Management    2 

Elective    2  or  3 


15  or  16 


Junior. 


Statistics    2 

Transportation    3 

Psychology    3 

Elective  7  or  8 


1 


Insurance     

Labor  Problems   3 

Advertising     and     Salesman- 
ship      3 

Elective    7   or  8 


15  or  16 


15  or  16 


Senior. 


Marketing    2 

Business    Law     3 

Public  Finance  and  Taxation  3 
Electives     8 


Investments     2 

Business    Law     3 

Thesis   ^ 

Electives     ^ 


15 
Electives. 


15 


Economics. 

Advanced    Economics. 
Credits  and  Collections. 
Corporation  Finance. 
Advanced    Accounting. 
Foreign  Exchange. 
Seminar. 


Sociology. 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

Contemporary  American  So- 
ciety. 

Urban   Sociology. 

Immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion. 

Race  Problems. 


COURSES    IN    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 
History. 
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American  Government. 
European   Governments. 
Mediaeval  History. 
Modern  European  History. 
Latin  American  History. 


Philosophy. 

Ethics. 
Logic. 
Theory  of  the  Moral  Order. 

Journalism. 

Journalistic   Writing. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

1922 


FACULTY  i. 


Robert  Judson  Aley,  Ph.  J).,  LL.  D.,  President. 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics, 
Director. 

Milton  D.  Baumgartner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German. 

Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology.  1 

Evelyn  Butler,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English. 

Jordan  Cavan,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Ray  Clarence  Friesner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Paul  L.  Ha  worth.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  Indianapolis  Nor- 
mal School. 

Elijah  Newton  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  School  of  Ministerial 
Education. 

Harlan  Orville  Page,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

GiNO  Arturo  Ratti,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

William  Leeds  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Guy  Howard  Shadinger,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Jesse  C.  Webb,  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Educa- 
tion,  Franklin   College. 

T.  Griffith  Wesenberg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Margery  A.  Simpson,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. 
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COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 
Biblical    History  and    Literature 

Professor  Morro. 

51.  General  Introduction  to  the  English  Bible. 

52.  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
Church  History — 

*S1,  Early  Christianity  and  its  Rivals. 

BOTANY 

I  Assistant   Professor   Friesner. 

I,  2.  General  Botany. 
S4.    Systematic  Botany. 
So.     Botanical  Technique. 
13.     Field  Botany. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Shadinger. 

I I.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

,4.      QUANTITATA'E   ANALYSIS. 

1 5.    General  Organic  Chemistry. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Putnam. 

4.  Labor  Problems. 

6.    Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 
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EDUCATION 

Professor  Richardson. 
Assistant  Professor  Cavan. 
Acting  Professor  Webb. 
*S29.     Secondary  Education. 

6.     History  of  Public  Education  in  the  Uniteo  States. 
S13.     Educational  Psychology. 
^S26.     Junior  High  School. 
24.     Educational  Sociology. 
*22.     Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. 
*27.     The  Measurement  of  Mental  Abilities. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Butler. 

533.  The  Short  Story. 

534.  English  Fiction. 
S43.     Shakespeare. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Rattl 

51.  Elementary  Course. 

52.  Intermediate  Course. 

Sll.     French  Composition  and  Conversation. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

3A.     Scientific  German. 
S18.     History  of  German  Literature. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Haworth. 

26.    Recent  American  History. 
25.     Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
9.     American  Government. 

♦  Two    hours    daily. 
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LATIN 

Professor  Gelston. 

S-G.    Grammar  Eeview  and  Prose  Composition, 

S-E.    Reading  Course  in  Latin  Prose  of  Average  Difficulty. 

MATHEMATICS   AND   ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Johnson. 

Sib.     College  Algebra. 

S17.    Descriptive  Astronomy. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Professor  Page. 
S2.    Athletics. 

PHYSICS 

3S.    Mechanics  and  Heat. 

4S.    Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. 

SPANISH 

Professor  Wesenberg. 
Si.    Elementary  Course. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner. 

SI.    Elementary  Zoology. 

S4.    Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

1921-1922 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Rorert  Judson  Aley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 
James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Courses  for  Teachers. 
Jordan    Cavan,    A.    M.,    Assistant   Professor    of    Education,    Butler 

College. 

Wilmer  Carlyle  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  Butler  Col- 
lege. 

John    Smith   Harrison,    Ph.    D.,    Professor   of    English    Literature, 

Butlei-  College. 

Howard  Eikenberry  Jensen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  But- 
ler College. 

Oscar  Orvle  Kinchen,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  But- 
ler College. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
and   Physical   Geography,   Shortridge   High    School. 

William  Charles  Morro,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Professor,  Head 
of  the   School  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College. 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Butler 
College. 

GiNO  Arturo  Ratti,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  But- 
ler College. 

William  Leeds  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Butler 

Collese. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  cannot  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close 
of  teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the 
ssme  standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while 
the  general  purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit 
of  modern  scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be 
of  direct  use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in 
the  study  of  art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Butler  College  [See  catalog  for  1921- '22,  p.  20  ff.]  is 
admitted  as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college 
degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualified 
to  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such 
work  as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  stu- 
dent, credits  obtained  in  this  department  Avill  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The  fee  for  each  course  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
length  of  the  course,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  semester  hour 
of  credit.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course  meets  once  a  week 
throughout  the  school  year  and  gives  a  credit  of  3  s-mester 
hours.  This  is  known  as  a  major  course.  The  fee  for  a  major 
course  is  $12.00.  For  courses  other  than  major  courses  a  propor- 
tionate fee  is  charged,  namely,  $8.00  for  2  semester  hours  and 
$16.00  for  4  semester  hours. 

Time  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week  at  the  Shortridge  High 
Place.  School.       Unless    otherwise     indicated,     they    meet     on 

Tuesday  afternoon.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  school  manage- 
ment, Tuesdays  are  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  conflicting  engage- 
ments. 
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Registration.  The  hours  for  registration  are  Friday,  September  30, 
3:30  to  5:30  p.  m.,  and  Tuesday,  October  4,  3:30  to  4:30  p.  m.,  at 
Eoom  9,  Shortridge  High  School.  Students  may  register  also  at  the 
classes  which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  wherever  possible  they  are 
requested  to  register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated.  There  is  no 
registration  fee  apart  from  the  charge  made  for  each  course.  The 
first  regular  class  meeting  will  he  held  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  at 
4:30  p.  m.,  in  the  rooms  scheduled  on  the  bulletin. 

Work  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  stu- 
and  Credits.  dents,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  But- 

ler College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this 
department  counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fully  as 
work  done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for 
each  course  is  indicated  under  that  course.  Some  of  the  courses  may 
be  taken  for  a  3  or  a  4  hour  credit,  at  the  option  of  the  class. 
Each  hour  of  classroom  work  should  require,  on  an  average,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  preparation.  An  examination  is  given  at  the  end 
of  each  course. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 

these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examination  for  assistant  principals'  and 

principals '  certificates. 

Those  not  desiring   credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the   lectures  or 

engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any 

of  the   courses,   subject  to  the  consent  of   the   instructor,   and  need 

not  take  examinations. 

In  some   cases   alternate   courses  are   offered.     In  such   cases  the 

course  given  will  be   determined  by  the  wishes   of   the   teachers  as 

indicated  by  their  choice  of  courses. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  of  these  courses,  if 

not  elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BIBLICAL    HISTORY    AND    LITERATURE 

1.     History  of  the  Hebrews:   This  course  is  based  upon  the  Old 
Testament.     It  will  study  the  rise,  development,  and  progress  of  the 
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Hebrew  race  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment period.  The  American  Standard  Ee vised  Version  is  recom- 
mended. Sander's  History  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  used  as  a  text- 
book.    Credit,  3  or  4  hours.  Professor  Morro 

ECONOIVIICS 

31.  The  Economic  Organization  of  Society:  The  course  deals 
with  the  social  structures,  institutions,  and  relations  which  have  to 
do  Avith  the  economic  and  industrial  relations  of  life.  It  deals  with 
the  functions,  the  uses,  the  work  of  financial  institutions,  of  busi- 
ness organization,  of  competition  and  cooperation,  of  specializa- 
tion, of  governmental  control,  of  scientific  management,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  other  numerous  agencies  which  together  make  up 
our  modern  '^ want-gratifying  machine."  Open  to  those  who  have 
not  had  a  course  in  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Credit,  3 
^^^^^*  Professor  Putnam 

6.  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States  :  In  studying 
the  economic  development  of  our  country  from  the  colonial  days  to 
the  present  time,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of  raw  ma- 
terials, on  technical  improvements  in  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion, on  the  expansion  and  specialization  of  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organization,  and  the  growth  of  governmental  regulation. 
Emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the  effect  of  the  '^westward  movement" 
and  national  expansion  on  our  economic  growth  and  industrial  and 
3ommercial  methods.  Open  to  those  who  have  not  had  a  course  in 
the  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  Credit,  3  or  4 
^^^'  Professor  Putnam 

Either  Course  31  or  Course  6  will  be  given,  but  for  not  fewer  than 
fifteen  registrations. 

EDUCATION 

3.  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Junior  and  Senior 
ttiGH  Schools  :  A  course  designed  to  cover  the  f undam3ntals  of  high 
school  teaching.  The  following  topics  will  be  treated:  Selection  and 
irrangement  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management, 
notor  learning,  associative  learning  as  in  foreign  languages,  problem 
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solving,  training  in  expression,  supervised  instruction,  use  of  books^ 
Lectures,  textbook,  and  collateral  reading,  discussions.  Credit,  3 
Credit,  3  hours.  Professor  Richardson 

12  Peculiarities  of  Pupils  of  Intermediate  and  High  School 
Grades:  A  course  involving  a  careful  examination  and  critical  study 
of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  and  of  the  typical 
economic  interests  of  American  adolescents-boys  and  girls  whose 
ages  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years.  Reference  will  be  made 
to  the  relation  to  education  of  the. various  phases  of  adolescent  life 
and  its  interests.  The  problems  of  training  which  thereby  arise  will 
be  considered  and  constructive  recommendations  offered  toward 
their  solution.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions. 
Credit,  three  hours.  Professor  Richardson 

Either  Course  3  or  Course  12  will  be  given,  but  not  both. 
33  Current  Educational  Problems:  The  course  will  deal  briefly 
with  certain  significant  recent  changes  in  the  educational  situation, 
such  as  changes  in  State  laws,  taxing  provisions,  and  salary  sched- 
ules; the  project-problem  method,  supervised  study,  the  vocational 
education  movement;  the  increase  in  high  school  and  college  costs 
and  enrollments  and  the  junior  college  movement;  the  intelligencp 
testing  survey  and  standard  test  movements;  changes  m  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  training  requirements,  pension  provisions;  the 
teacher  shortage,"  changes  in  teachers'  organizations,  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  effort  to  create  a  national  depart- 
ment of  education;  educational  changes  abroad.  Credit,  2  hours. 
First  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Cavan 

6  Public  Education  in  the  United  States:  This  course  will 
deal  with  European  origins,  colonial  schools,  early  State  laws,  the 
battle  for  public  support  and  control,  new  psychological  and  socia, 
conceptions,  recent  educational  reorganizations  and  experiments, 
present  tendencies  and  problems  in  American  education.  Cubberley  s 
PiiUic  Education  in  the  Vnited  States  is  used  as  text.  First  se- 
mester. Credit,  2  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Cayan 
Either  course  6  or  course  33,  or  both,  may  be  given  if  the  demand 
should  w^arrant. 

23.     Social  Aspects  of  the  Curriculum,  or  26.     Junior  High 
will  be  given  second  semester. 
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ENGLISH 

35.  The  Modern  Short  Story  (1870-1914)  :  American,  English, 
and  (in  translation)  French  and  Russian.  The  lectures  will  aim  (1) 
to  develop  in  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  short  story  as  a 
highly  perfected  literary  species;  and  (2)  to  show  how  the  national 
or  racial  temper  of  America,  England,  France,  and  Russia  is  revealed 
in  representative  examples.  The  substance  of  life  and  character 
portrayed  will  thus  be  stressed  in  the  hope  of  helping  toward  an 
appreciation  of  the  larger  world  view  of  literature  and  life.  Credit, 
3  hours.  Professor  Harrison 

FRENCH 

2.  Elementary  French:  Prerequisite,  French  1  or  2,  or  the 
equivalent.  If  the  latter,  credit  for  French  3  will  be  given,  other- 
wise, French  2.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  general  review  of  the 
elements  of  grammar  and  pronunciation,  with  easy  reading,  irregu- 
lar verbs,  and  conversation.     Credit,  3  or  4  hours. 

Professor  Ratti 

4.  Advanced  French:  Courses  will  be  organized  in  Advanced 
French  reading  and  grammar,  in  phonetics,  and  in  composition  and 
conversation,  if  there  should  be  sufficient  demand.  Credit,  3 
^^^^^-  Professor  Ratti 

HISTORY 

7.  History  of  Europe  Since  1914:  A  study  of  the  War,  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  current  events  in  Europe.  Credit,  3 
of  the  city  and  its  significance.     Credit,  4  hours. 

Professor  Harris 

Unless  twenty  students  enter  this  course,  it  Avill  be  withdrawn. 

2.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History:  A  general  survey 
of  the  industrial  and  social  development  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  consequences, 
immigration,  the  passing  of  frontier  life  and  conditions,  the 
Agrarian  Revolution   and   the   rural-life   problem,   the   rise   of    labor 
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organizations  and  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  its  significance.     Credit,  four  hours. 

Assistant  Professor   Kinohen 

23.  Latin  American  History:  An  introductory  course  dealing 
with  the  colonial  expansion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  America  and 
with  the  industrial  and  social  development  of  the  leading  republics 
of  Latin  America.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  our 
relations  with  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Brazil.     Credit,  4  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Kinchen 

SCIENCE 

1.  Geology:  An  elementary  course  in  geology  will  be  offered  if 
a  sufficient  number  desire  it.  Geological  processes  and  their  results 
will  be  considered.  Lectures,  with  laboratory  work.  Credit,  3 
j^ours.  ^iss  McClellan 

2.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  iden- 
tification of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  life  history  of  insects; 
preparation  of  aquaria.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given 
is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory  work 
done.     Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.     Credit,  3  hours. 

Miss  McClellan 
Either  course  1  or  course  2  will  be  given. 

SOCIOLOGY 

3.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States:  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  make  clear  the  principles  of  general  sociology 
through  the  study  of  the  concrete  state  of  the  American  social 
democracy  of  the  present  day.  The  social  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  studied  against  its  historical  and  geographical  back- 
ground and  in  its  political,  economic,  religious,  domestic,  and  racial 
groupings  and  activities,  with  a  view  to  revealing  the  essential  char- 
acter of  American  social  life  and  the  more  significant  current  forces 
and  tendencies  operative  within  it.     Credit,  3  or  4  hours. 

Professor   Jensen 
This  course  will  not  be  given  for  fewer  than  fifteen  registrations. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1921 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Ralph  Vernon  Austin 
Chester  Pink  Barney 
Sarah  Elise  Birk 
Emma  Gladys  Bonn 
Virginia  Brackett 
Margaret  Emilie  Bruner 
Grace  Aminia  Buchanan 
Florence   Fern  Buenting 
Elizabeth  Elnora  Canfield 
Mexander  Weinstein  Gavins 
Louise  Mary  Clark 
Albert  Alonzo  Coil 
May  Louise  Cory 
Lueile  Eosalie   Deardorff 
Paul  Arbuckle  Draper 
Eliza  Edna  Fike 
Elizabeth  May  Fike 
Marjorie  Carolyn  Fisher 
Dorothy  Alice   Forsyth 
Mary  Fugate 
Esther   Elizabeth    Goff 
Xewell  Pratt  Hall 
Wayne  Mavity  Harryman 
Eva  Gladys  Havens 
Martha  Hawkins 
Cleon  Headrick 
Mary  Louise   Henderson 
Herbert  Eugene  Hill 


Gertrude  Dorcas  Hunter 
Helen  Esther  McDonald 
John  Melvin  Masters 
Kathryn   Marcia   Mead 
DeForest  O'Dell 
Raymond  Arthur   Peterson 
Eleanor  Vivian  Pollock 
Esther  Asenath  Renfrew 
Grace   Lillian  Riley 
Herman  Murray  Riley 
Hurlbut   Thirkield  Riley 
Ruth  Imo  Schooler 
James  Isaac  Shockley 
Elsa  Susanna  Smelcer 
Helen  Julia   Smith 
Frieda  Steinmann 
AUegra  Agneese  Stewart 
Marjorie    Jane    Stewart 
Marie  Cecilia   Thale 
Roy  Melvyn   Thompson 
Marie-Louise  Valentine   Tonone 
Marjorie  Iva  Trask 
Nannie  Ellen  Twineham 
Martha  TJpdegraff 
Gladys  Wamsley 
Frances  Miriam  Weaver 
Pearl  Dolores  Wildasin 
Virginia  Woodward  Young 
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CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Annual  Session  Ending  June  12,  1922 
POSTGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Baxter,    Hazel    Scott,    Des    Moines.    la. 
Berry,  Leila  Lillian,  Harris,  Mo 
Clausen,    Merle,   Yakima,   Wash. 
Davis,  William  Ellsworth, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Deardorff,  Lucile  Rosalie,  Indianapolis 
Emerson,  Corinne  Meriem,  Mexico,  Mo. 
Emerson,   Leland    Harris,   Mexico,    Mo. 
Fish,  Ruth  Ella,  Hennett,  Cal. 
Gawne,    Jeannette,    Indianapolis 
Gibson,  Effie  Gladys,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Gibson,  Harriet  Schrock,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gibson,   Martha  Ellis,   St.    Louis.    Mo. 
Gunsolus,  Charles  Henry,   Indianapolis 
Goulter,   Oswald,  Indianapolis 
Hill,    Eva    Mary,    Payette,    Idaho 
Henderson,   Mary  Louise,   Indianapolis 
Hoover,  Beatrice  Rachel,  Indianapolis 
Hoover,  Jennie  Maria,  LeGrand,   Iowa 
Johnson,   Abner,    Des  Moines,   Iowa 
Kennedy,    Paul    D.,    Jewell,    Kans. 


Kennedy,  Mrs.  Paul  D.,  Bethany,  Neb. 
Learned,  Willard  F.,  Burbank,  Cal.  . 
Lehman,  Lois  Alberta,  Edwards,  Mls8.f 
Leslie,   Ruth  R.,   Uniontown,  Pa.  | 

McCallum,  Joseph  Thomas  Carey, 

Indianapolis 
McDonald,  Helen  Esther,  Anderson  , 
McMahan,  Leona  A.,  Plattsburg,  Ohloj 
Masters,  John  Melvin,  Indianapolis  , 
Overstreet,  Russell  Hale,  Greencastles 
Park,  Bertha  Frances,  Palmyra,  111.  j 
Peacock,  Estan,  Waynetown 
Peterson,    Georgia    Fillmore, 

Indianapolis 
Peterson,   Raymond  Arthur, 

Indianapolis 
Tedford,    Grace    M.,    Fresno,    Cal. 
Tonone,  Valentine  Marie-Louise, 

France 
Wilson,   May  Ella,   Riverside,   Cal. 
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Lbson,   Libbie,    Blue    Island,    111. 
.dams,  Bertha,   Corbin,   Ky. 
.dams,   Cecilia,    Indianapolis 
-dams,   Esther  Flora,   Charlestown 
dams,   Mary  Genevieve,    Indianapolis 
dkins,  Harold  Charles,   Brookston 
dkins,   Mildred  Virginia,   English 
Ibana,    Sabello    Diaz, 

Panitou  Capiz,   P.    I. 
lexander,  Frone,    Sunman,    Ind. 
lien,  Madge  Brevaurde,   Indianapolis 
llin,  Clara  Stonebarger,   Indianapolis 
llison,   Mary  Lou,   Indianapolis 
Hison,  Vivian  Lucille,   Kokomo 
Iwes,   Daysie   Mae,   Indianapolis 
inick,    Esther   Irene,    Indianapolis 
mos,  Nelson  T.,  Boyleston 
ikenbrock,  Raymond  Peter, 

Indianapolis 
3gar,  Mildred  May,  Indianapolis 
3pel,    Richard    Hardy,    Indianapolis 
■buckle,  Magdalene,    Rushville 
■chbold,  Alice  Josephine, 

Indianapolis 
mstrong,  Virginia,  Kokomo 
nett,  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
nholter,  Harold  H.,   Indianapolis 
thur,  Frieda,   Indianapolis 
;ton,  Ethelbertha,  New  Augusta 
•  herton,    Elinor   Louise,    Cumberland 
-stin,   Eleanor   Viola,    Indianapolis 
-eritt,  Robert  Chancellor, 

Indianapolis 
3 as,   Fred   Christian,    Newpoint 
^bes,   Horia  Ivan, 

Bucharest,    Roumania 
I'ley,  Bessie  Lois,   Hillsboro 
Jinum,  Mary  Anna  Irwin,  Vincennes 
iSfer,   Frances   Rosalee,    Indianapolis 
i!^er,  Hester  Josephine,   Indianapolis 
i^er,   Lucile,   Indianapolis 
I;<er,  Maddie  Alida,   Bethany,   Neb.- 
les,   Margery   Brown,*  Indianapolis 
t:es,  Ruth  Alice,    Winchester 
tnberger,   Carolyn,    Indianapolis 
Eber,  Martha  Augusta,  Indianapolis 
tines.   Pearl,   Indianapolis 

lOi 


Barnett,   Chester  Arthur. 

Water  Valley,   Miss. 
Barney,    Virginia,    Indianapolis 
Baron,    Samuel    Halevi,    Indianapolis 
Barrett,   Margaret,   Indianapolis 
Barrett,    Ruth   Steele,    Indianapolis 
Barry,    Helen   Marie,    Indianapolis 
Bash,   Jerome  Keel,   Indianapolis 
Batchelor,  Thomas  Churchill, 

Indianapolis 
Bates,    Angeline    Nixon,    Indianapolis 
Bates,    Elizabeth,    Indianapolis 
Bates,    Gerritt   M.,    Indianapolis 
Bates,  Howard  Haywood,   Indianapolis 
Bates,   Ruth,   Indianapolis 
Baugh,    William   E.,   Indianapolis 
Baum,   Esther  Marie,  Monticello 
Baxter,    Neil   Himrod,    Indianapolis 
Beabout,    Estal   P.,   Michigantown 
Beabout,  Ralph  Howard, 

Michigantown 
Bean,   Edith  Lena,   Indianapolis 
Bear,    Mary    Barnett,    Vevay 
Beard,    Dorothy    Leona,    Indianapolis 
Beck,   Jessie   Margaret,   Thorntown 
Beckner,    Earl    Rucker,    Greenfield 
Bedell,    Helen    Lucile,    Indianapolis 
Beem,  William  Clyde,   Indianapolis 
Behrent,   Lawrence  Deitrich, 

Indianapolis 
Belzer,    Katharine,    Indianapolis 
Benham,    Carrie   Eliza,   Salem 
Bennett,   Haloise,    Indianapolis 
Bennett,   Thomas  Jefferson, 

Indianapolis 
Benson,    Charles  Albert,    Indianapolis 
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White',    Volney    Malott,     Indianapolis  Wright,    Mark    MacLaren, 

White',  Wendell  Grafton,    Indianapolis  Indianapolis 

Whitman,    Charles   Kenneth,    Seymour  Wright,    Mary   Louise,    Columbus 

Whitmire,  Dwight  Frazee.  Indianapolis  Wurtz,    Nellie,   Indianapolis 

Wildasin,  Valara  Ellen.   Kentland  Wylie,    Charles   Bremner, 

Wiles     Ivan   Lester,    Indianapolis  Indianapolis 

Wilki'nson,    Pauline   Dorothy.  Wynn,    Earl    James,    Indianapolis 

Crawfordsville  Yakey,    Milton   Hite.    If  ^^^^P^^'f. . 

Williams,   Eleanor,    Indianapolis  Yant.    Mary    E^ugenia,    Indianapoli. 

=;   X^^^ii^^=apolis  ^^-^^'^^B^r 

=g-^^-s— r     Y=;  SSISE  r 

^ingfield,    Margaret   Alida,  Young  ^o^n   Augus  .  ^I^ndia  J^^^^ 

Indianapolis  Youj.  ^^^^^   j^^i^^apolis 

Winkler,  Herald  Laverne,  Connersville  '  L^Noir    Edward,    Indianapol 

Winship,  Mildred   Edna,  Goodland  Zaiser,  i^eiNoi 

SUMMARY 

1922         1921         1912 

35  29  ^ 

Graduate    Students    393 

Undergraduate    Students     ^^^  ^^ 

Teachers'   College   Study  Department    ^03  ^ui 

o       •                                                        ...     242  lt>o  'Jj 

Summer    Session    ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Total ' 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice    75  

1,335         1,049        57 
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_  .  .65 

Greek,  Courses  m 

^  .  24 

Gymnasium    

Hellenistic  Greek,  Courses  in 

History  and  Political  Science,  Courses  in 

History  of  the  College   _ 

Home    Economics     _ 

Hours  per  Week ' 

Latin,  Courses  in   

Law   School,   Indiana    •  • 

Library     • ' ' ' ^^ 
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Location  and  Buildings    • •  •  • '- 

Mathematics,  Courses  in    • 
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Huseum     • 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER 
COLLEGE 

COLLEGE    OF    MISSIONS 

CHAELES  THOMAS  PAUL,  M.  A.,  F.  E.  G.  S.  President. 

The  aim  of  the  College  of  Missions  is  to  provide,  as  far  as  lies 
Avithin  the  power  of  a  single  institution,  such  instruction,  practice, 
and  inspiration  as  will  meet  the  present-day  requirements  in  the 
special  education  of  missionaries  for  both  the  home  and  the  foreign 
fields.  The  college  seeks  to  enlist  and  to  prepare  for  the  various 
forms  of  missionary  work. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  President,  College  of 
Missions,  Indianapolis. 

INDIANA  LAW  SCHOOL 

JAME8  A.  EOHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  laAv  school  Indianapolis  -has  no  superior.  All 
the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year, 
and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts 
of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address  the  Dean,  319  North  Pennsylvania  street,  Indianap- 
olis, 

INDIANA   DENTAL   COLLEGE 

FEEDEEIC  EICH  HENSHAW,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Meridian  and  North  streets, 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its 
worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog,  address  Indiana 
Dental  College,  11  West  North  street,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  SESSION    1923 


•^^^^  IS    Monday    Eegistration 

J^^^  19    Tuesday    Instruction  Begins 

Aug.  9,  10,  11.  Thursday,    Friday,    Saturday Examinations 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Sept.   18,  19. .  .Tuesday,    Wednesday    Eegistration 

g^Pj-  20 Thursday,  8 :00  a.  m Instruction  Begins 

?,^P*-  ?9   Saturday,   9  :00  a.   m Special   Examinations 

S^^-  i?    Saturday    Mid-Semester   Eeports 

^^3'  It   If  ^'^^T  •  •  •/  Xn ^P^^i^l  Examinations 

^0^-  ?S    Wednesday,  4:00  p.  m Thanksg.  Vacation  Begins 

^^^'   ?„ Jf.^'!^''^'  8 :  00  a.  m Thanksg.  Vacation  Ends 

T        o    -<Aor**S^''^''^^'^''-^'  ^'-^^  P-  m.... Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

T^"""    9^«    oc  •  on^oJ'^o?^-^^  ^^^^  ^-  "^ Christmas  Vacation  Ends 

Jan    26,   28,   29    30,  31,   Feb.   1,   2-Saturday,   Monday,   Tuesday, 
Wednesday,    Thursday,    Friday,    Saturday Examinations 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

l±  i    ^^^day    ••• iEegistration 

1"^  ?    ^r^'^?^^  8 :00  a.  m Instruction  Begins 

l'^-   ^. Thursday      Founder's  Day 

12'  99    Saturday,  9  :  00  a.  m Special  Examinations 

fZ'  f    ^'f''!   Washington's  Birthday  Holiday 

j-ll' ^   Saturday  Mid-Semester   Eeports 

ill-  ^1 ; Saturday,  12:00  m Spring  Vacation  Begins 

ill-  ]i   Monday,  8 :  00  a.  m Spring  Vacation  Ends 

Apr.    xo Friday    tt  t^ 

Jun*  F 7 •  Q-  •  i h^^^^'t^^V^'i '^  ^'    -1'  •  •  •  •  •  *  •  ^P^^i^l'  ExaX'ationl 
w  i'     S   '  -^2^.^^'/^'  13— Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,   Thursday,  Friday   !'. .^Examinations 

j^^^  t^   Saturday Alumni  Eeunion  and  Class  Day 

j^^'  }^ ^;^^^fy   Baccalaureate  Sermon 

'^^''®  1^    Monday 69th  Annual  Commencement 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ARTHUR  V.\  BROWN  Indianapolis 

HILTON  U.  BROWN Indianapolis 

LEE    BURNS     Indianapolis 

SCOT   BUTLER    Indianapolis 

JOHN  E.  CANADAY   Anderson 

JAMES  L.  CLARK   Danville 

PERRY  H.   CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

ROBERT  FRANKLIN  DAVIDSON Indianapolis 

THOMAS  W.  GRAFTON   Indianapolis 

MARSHALL  HACKER    Columbus 

LORA  C.  HOSS    Kokomo 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN    Columbus 

HENRY  JAMESON   Indianapolis 

EMSLEY  W.  JOHNSON Indianapolis 

HENRY  KAHN    I»dianapolis 

HUGH  Th.  MILLER    '. Columbus 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT    Indianapolis 

GEORGE  F.  QUICK   Indianapolis 

MARSHAL  T.  REEVES    Columbus 

MERLE   SIDENER    Indianapolis 

ZACH  T.  SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the   Board   of   Directors 

HILTON  U.  BROWN   President 

ROBERT   FRANKLIN  DAVIDSON    Vice-President 

FRANK  STANLEY  SELLICK Secretary  and  Treasurer 

JOHN  W.  ATHERTON Financial  Secretary 

Board  meetings  for  the  current  year:      July  11   and  October  10, 
1923;  January  9  and  April  9,  1924. 

Committees   for   Year    1922-'23 

Executive  Committee 

R.  F.  Davidson,  Chairman. 

Allan  B.  Philputt,  William  G.  Irwin,  Merle  Sidener, 

Henry  Jameson,  Emsley  W.  Johnson, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio,  President  of  the  Faculty,  ex  officio. 
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COMMITTEES 

Finance  and  Auditing 

William  G.  Irwin,  Chairman. 

Lee  Burns    Arthur  V.  Brown,  President  of  the  Board,  ..  officio, 

Secretary  and  Financial  Secretary,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate 

Lee  Burns,  Chairman. 
Perry  H.   Clifford,   Secretary- Treasurer,   ex  officio. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Equipment 

George  F.  Quick,  Chairman. 
John  E.  Canaday,  Marshal  T.  Beeves,  Librarian,  ex  officio. 

Faculty,  Schools,  and  Salaries 

President  of  the  Faculty,  Chairman  ex  officio 
Thomas  W.  Grafton,  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Lora  C   Hoss 
Allan  B.  Philputt,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio.    ' 

Judiciary 

James  L.  Clark,  Chairman. 
Marshall  Hacker,  Emsley  W.  Johnson. 

Dormitories  and  Bousing  Facilities 

Merle  Sidener,  Chairman. 

Scot  Butler,  Faculty  Member,  ex  officio. 

Moral  and  Religious  Training 

President  of  the  Faculty,  Chairman. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Allan  B.  Philputt,  Zach  T.  Sweeney, 

Thomas  W.  Grafton,  Head  of  the  Department,  ex  officio. 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 
E.  F.  Davidson,  Chairman. 
Emsley  W.  Johnson,  Arthur  V.  Brown 
'EE  Burns,  William  G.  Irwin,  Head  of  the  Department,  ..  officio. 
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FACULTY 

/     EGBERT  JUDSON  ALEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President.      (59  Norti 

Hawthorne  Lane.) 

B.  S..  Valparaiso,  1882;  A.  B.,  Indiana  University  1888;  A.  ^-'J^d 
1890-  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1897,  ^^■^■'  ^  ranKur 
College,  1909;  LL.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917;  LL.  D. 
Butler   College,    1922. 

1  JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  and  Vice-President 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  (362  Downej 
Avenue.) 

Ph  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  A.  M..  Cornell  University,  1903;  Ph 
D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909. 

3  SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  anc 
Literature,  Emeritus.      (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1870 
LL.    D.,   Butler   College,    1896. 

^^  HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  an. 
Geology.     (324  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Eureka  (Abingdon)  College,  1880;  Ph.  D.,  Freiburg,  Bader 
1896. 

C  JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theologj 
(28  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898;  D.  D 
Hanover  College,  1914. 

^  ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Math< 
matics.     (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.    B.,    Drake  University.    1893:    A.    M.,   ibid.,   1895;    M.    S.,   Universil 

of    Kansas,    1904. 

yj     CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M.,  Catharine  Merrill  Pn 
fessor  of  English  Literature.      (303  Downey  Avenue.)  i 

A.    B.,    Butler    College.    1878;    A.    M.,    Indiana    University,    1883. 

6         HENRY  MILLS   GELSTON,   A.   B.,  Professor  of  Latin  Langua^ 
^  and  Literature.      (5319  Julian  Avenue.) 

A.    B..   University    of   Michigan,    1900. 


FACULTY  rj 

A.    B.,    Indiana   University     1007-    A      i\/r       o 

Cornell   University.    1908;    PhD      Uni^ersftl^' /r^K°°'    °'    Philosophy. 
^.,    university    ot    Chicago     1911 

■    MILTON   D    BAUMGAETNER,   Ph.   D.,    Armstrong    Professor    of 
r:  t'^'^T  "'"  '^''"™"-  ("^  «-«'  Emerson  Avenue  ) 

A.^B.,    Columbia    University,    is,,;    a.    M.,    i,,U.,    1900.    Ph.    D.,    »«., 

?    ANNA   PEANCES   WEAVER     AMP* 
•      East  Eleventh  Street.)  '  '    '^™'"^"    "'   '"'''''■      (^07 

A.    B.,    Leland    Sta„,„,.a,    Jr.,    UniversUy,    I89S;    A.    M.,    i,U.     1899 

"SLf  S2/.,£  SLSr  "•"■•"' "'  -'- 

A.  B.,   Butler  College,   1893;   A.   M.,   Columbia   U„iver.,ity     1917 
S.   B.,   University   o£   Chicago,    1910. 

GUT   HOWAED    SHADIN6EE     Ph     n      x.    * 

(5343  University  Avenu!)  '''"""'"■^• 

s'ify.tsof ''"""''    University,    1900;    Ph.    D„    Johns    Hopltins    Univer- 

'7rl^TZf''-'^"\'T''^'   "«   ''^"'--"^   ^e    Grenohie" 
Avenue!)'  "'     ''°"""'=''    languages.       (142     Spencer 

feur=ie*fu'ifvtsLTl%„'o'^,'e>^9f,:    **'    "»»^   °«^-^  «'  ^o- 
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'  HOWARD    EIKENBERRY    JENSEN,   Ph.   D.,   Professor    of    Soci- 
ology.     (360  Downey  Avenue.) 

A    B      University  of  Kansas.   1914;   A.    M.,   ibid.,   1915;   B.   D..   Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1917;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1920. 

% 

2  0    PAUL  LELAND  HAWORTH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History.   (West 
Newton.) 

A.   B..  Indiana  University.   1899;   A.   M-.   ibid.,  1901;   Ph.    D..   Columbia 
University,    19  07. 

;!  /    JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Business  Law. 
(319  North  Pennsylvania  Street.) 

A.   B.,  Western  Reserve  University,    1884;   A.   M.,  j^'^.-'i^^^^.'^Y^.f' 
University   of   Iowa.    1893;   LL.    D..   University   of   Indianapolis,    1914. 

;Z  ^  FRANK    HATCH    STREIGHTOFF,   Ph.    D.,    Acting    Professor    of 
Economics.     (317  East  Thirteenth  Street.) 

A.   B.,  Wesleyan  University,   1909;  A.  M.,   ibid.,  1910;   Ph.   D..  Colum- 
bia  University,    1913. 

^-^ROLLO  ANSON  TALLCOTT,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
(33  North  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Syracuse  University,  1909;  A.  M.,  ibid.,   1920. 

^  CHARLES   THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Missionary  His- 

tory and  Linguistics,  College  of  Missions.     (5444  University  Ave- 
nue.) 

A.   B.,   Hiram   College.    1901;   A.  M.,   ibid.,   1902. 

-^^  RAY    CLARENCE    FRIESNER,    Ph.    D.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Botany.      (5360  Julian  Avenue.) 

A.   B.,   Ohio  Wesleyan  University,   1916;   Ph.   D.,   University  of  Michi- 
gan,   1919. 

^  ^      T.   GRIFFITH   WESENBERG,   A.   M.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Ro- 
mance Languages.     (5456  Hibben  Avenue.) 

A.   B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,    1910;   A.   M.,   ibid.,   1911.  ; 

y  CORINNE  WELLING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  (1620  '> 

Central  Avenue,  Apartment  3.)  i; 

A.   B.,   Butler   College,    1912;    A.    M.,    Radcliffe   College,    1914.  - 
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^^  ALICE  BIDWELL  WESENBEEG    (Mrs.   T.   G.),  A.   M.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English.     (5456  Hibben  Avenue.) 

A.^B..    Mount    Holyoke    College,    1899;    A.    M.,    Columbia    University. 

OSCAE  ARVLE  KINCHEN,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(340  Whittier  Place.) 

A.    B.,   University   of   Oklahoma,    1916;    A.    M.,    ibid.,    1917. 

s  SARAH    ELIZABETH    COTTON,    A.    B.,    Registrar.      (5345    Ea^t 
Washington  Street,  Apartment  14.) 

vers^ty.'^mo.^''''''   ''°"'^''    ^''''    ^-    ^-    ^^^^^^   Stanford,    Jr.,   Uni- 

PLEASANT  R.  HIGHTOWER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation.    (72  Layman  Avenue.) 

I  A.    B.,    Indiana   Central   University     1914  •    a     ivr      Tr>/i;„r,o    tt    • 

J  1917.  xvirioiLy,    litiq,   A.    j^a.,    Indiana   University, 

^'    RALPH   VINCENT    PRITCHARD,    B.    S.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Physics.      (61  Whittier  Place.) 

B.   S.,  Central  Normal   College,   1913. 

'  ^^^oL^J"^^^  ^'^'^^'  ^-  ^•'  ^^^'^*='°t  P^f^^^o^  "i  Mathematics. 
(2524  College  Avenue.) 

A.   B..   Butler  College,    1917.      Absent   on   leave,    1922-'23 

^^f"^^ .T-^'"'''^^   SELLICK,   A.    B.,    Instructor   in   Accounting. 

(49d5   University  Avenue.) 

A.  E.,   Butler   College,    I9l6. 

!    MAEIE   COUSIN,  Instructor  in  French.      (30  East  Pratt  Street  ) 

Graduate   of   the   Academy   of   Poitiers. 

IDA  B.  WILHITE,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics.  (53  North 
I       Kitter  Avenue.) 

B.  S.,   Purdue    University,    1921. 

MS.  W    E.  R.  BURK,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English.    (5809  Beech- 
I      wood  Avenue.) 

I  A.    B.,    DePauw    University,    1914. 

^'n^^^l    BEELER,    A.    B.,    Instructor    in    Romance    Languages. 
j      (1154  Congress  Street.)  ^     ^ 

i  A.    B.,    Indiana   University,    1916. 

'  '^E.tf  w""  ,^^f  ^^^^'  ^-^-<^*-  -  I^omance  Languages.      (5345 
East  Washington  Street,  Apartment  30.) 

Graduate    of    the    Young    Women'^    nnii^„^     t 

Teachers'     Diploma,      vfctor?^   Colle^^  ^^'    ^ausanne,    Switzerland; 

Francaise,    Paris.  ^^^^'toria     College.      Berlin;      Diploma     Alliance 
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GLADYS   BANES    BRADLEY,    A.    B.,    Instructor   in   Mathematics. 
(1556  Brookside  Avenue.) 

A.    B.,    Butler   College,    1920. 

MARTHA    MAY    KINCAID,    A.    M.,    Instructor    in    French.       (51. 
South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,   Butler   College,    1913;   A.   M.,   Indiana  University,   1914. 

4/ ''      EDWARD  G.  PUNKE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Economics.     (41  Whit- 
.  tier  Place.) 

B.  S.,   Hastings   College,    1916;    A.    M.,   University  of   Missouri,    1920. 

//        HAZEL  WHISENAND,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish.      (128  John- 
son Avenue.) 

A.    B.,    Indiana   University,    1920. 

y^  ■    VERA  KOEHRING,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Zoology.     (324  South  Emer- 
son Avenue.) 

A.    B.,    Butler    College,    1916. 

^' *^  SARAH  HILL  BAUMGARTNER  (Mrs.  M.  D.),  A.  B.,  Assistant  in 
German.      (142   South  Emerson  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,    Earlham    College,    1901. 

y .       HUGH   JEREMIAH  WILLIAMS,  B.    S.,   Assistant   in  Philosophy. 
(College  of   Missions.) 

B.  S.,   Union   College,    1917. 

MARY    SYFERS    McBRIDE,    A.    B.,    Assistant    in   English.      (340 
South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,    Butler   College,    1914. 

LOUISE    MARGARUITE    SCHULMEYER,    Instructor    in    Physical 
Education  for  Women.      (2059  Park  Avenue.) 

Diploma,    North    American    Gymnastic    Union,    1907. 

PAUL  D.  HINKLE,  B.   S.,  Assistant  Athletic  Coach.      (312  North 
Ritter  Avenue.) 

B.  S.,    University   of   Chicago,    1921. 

Officers  of  the  Faculty 

ROBERT  J.  ALEY    President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Dean  and  Vice-President, 

SARAH  E.  COTTON  Registrar 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON    • ^^^^'^^ 

HENRY  M.  GELSTON  Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER   Curator  of  Museum 

MILTON  D.  BAUMGARTNER   Secretary 

ELEANOR  A.  HESTER Secretary  to  the  President 


n 


Faculty  Committees 

Administration 

President  Alev,  Pko.essoh  Bruneh,  Miss  Cotton,  PaoFESsoas 

Gelston,  Johnson,  Mobro,  and  Dean  Putnam. 

Athletics 

Professor  Johnson,  Claris  Adams,  Professors 

Felston,  Page,  and  Shadinger. 

Auditing 
Professor   Johnson   and   Instructor   Sellick. 

Chapel 

Professor  Morro,  President  Aley 

Associate    Professor    Friesner    and 

Assistant  Professor  Hightower. 

College  Bulletins 

Miss  Cotton,  Instructor  Sellick 

Assistant  Professor  (Mrs.)  Wesenberg. 

Graduate  Study 
Processor  Bruner,  Hal.,  Harrison,  Morro,  and  Richardson. 

Intercollegiate  Belations 
Professors  Putnam,  Johnson,  and  Morro. 

Library 

Professors  Baumgartner,  Butler,  Jordan, 

Shadinger,  and  Harrison. 

Public  Occasions 

J:^ROfessors  Welling  and  (Mrs.)  Wesenberg. 

Religious  Associations 

wn^HiTE,   AND   Assistant    Professor    Pritchard. 
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Schedule 

Professor  Johnson. 

Assistant  Professor  Lutz 

Associate  Professor  Friesner. 

Social  Affairs 

Professor  Gelston,   Instructor  Beeler,   Professor   Butler, 

Miss  Cotton,  Professors  Graydon  and  Eatti. 

Student  Activities 

Professors  Bruner,  Morro,  Johnson,  Baumgartner,  Talcott, 

AND  Weaver;  Associate  Professor  Friesner. 

Student  Activities— This  committee  will  have  general  charge 
of  college  publications,  debate  and  oratory,  and  all  other  organized 
student  activities  of  a  non-athletic  character. 

Social  Affairs— This  committee  will  administer  faculty  regulations 
relating  to  social  affairs,  approve  chaperons  and  dates  for  social 
events,  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  social  etiquette. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler   College   operates   under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 

ir:^  trru::t::n^:f.oii::r^"'-  ^-"-  -  --- - 

.0:^:  "^:  7e:i-r:r  r:r  st  foirrd  zr- 

01.S    in    the    State    of   Indiana,    an    institution    of    learning    of    the 

United    States     and    especially    the    States    of    the    Northwest-    to 
establish  m  said  institution  departments  or  colleges  for  the  Lj 

eation,    to  educate   and  prepare   suitable   teachers  for   the  common 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15    is'in     t^i 
of  the  corporation  was  completed  and  th^' f     -  ^     ^'  "g^"-'^«o" 
elected  in  1852.     Funds  were'reribed    y  m  m L  r^/tf  Ch't- " 
churches  and  citizens  of  Indiana    and  the  !^!.7  Christian 

November  1,   1855,  i„  the  old  North  We  tern   cLitr^'Tr"^  '""" 
buildings  in  what  is  now  College  Avenl    the  c"-     "t    r  """"'•' 

":.^5re^:r  ^-' « ^*  -----  --r: 

college  classes  was  begun  in  the ';e:t cation        '"*"'''""    °'   *^ 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler    fi, 
he  institution  was  changed  from  North  Western  Chr-sf       tt"'"'  "' 
to  Butler  University,  February  28    1877  "^!,™"'^<^''"^tian  University 
any    chartered    oblLtions    of    th  '^^''^''  ^''^  ™*  '^^^'^'^t 

P-pertyorgraduatCorit/pSosrr:;"^"/^^'    '"    ''^ 
termined  by  a  legislative  «„f  ^^°ff '  *'"  »*  "hidi  have  been  de- 
Board  of  Directors  '°^  '"'   ^^^"^^^   «^°'"««"S   of  the 
Bj  resolution  of  the  Rnar/i   ^^  r»- 

Board  of  Directors,  April  8,  1896,  the  name 


IS 
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^'Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  '^Butler  University,"  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that  has  as 
yet  been  realized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  directors  have 
thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stock- 
holders voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  board  of  twenty-one  directors 
self-perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute,  the  college  was  enabled  to  proceed 
to  retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receivmg 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  endowment  of  the  college  has  always  been  well  invested, 
yielding  an  assured  income.  However,  the  institution  is  as  yet 
insufficiently  endowed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sus- 
tained it  will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The  Board   of  Directors  encourages  gifts  to  en- 

Qjfts  dow   chairs   of   instruction.      A   chair   so   endowed 

will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  one  in  whose 
memory  it  is  established.  In  this  way  the  following  professorships 
have  been  established: 

1      The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2!  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  endowed  by 
OvTd  Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Demia  Butler. 

3.  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by 
Mr.'  and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  a  gift 
made  to  the  college  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memorial 
to  Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved  Professor 
of  English  in  Butler  College. 

5  The  Keeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Marshal  T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
father  and  mother. 
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Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.     Sub- 
ser,pt.o„s  of   $1,000   to  $5,000  ean  be  devoted  to   the  founding   of 

:  neTd  :r  '/"^  ''"'"*  °'  ^^"""^  ^^-^  ?-?■«  -o"  ^'-^ 

ment    of    the   ambitious,    or   to    library    endowments    for    particular 
departments     One  such  fund  of  $1,000,  known  as  the  Arthur  Barte 
Fund,  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Baxter,  of  IndTanap 

$878.37,  grven  to  the  college  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  BoLrt 
L.  Moorhead,  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  army  unTt 

fuither  information  consult  Mr.  Stanley  F.  Sellick,  treasurer  of  the 


Scho'^hrp""         ^""«;«°"f«    ^-^    <-    of   the   institutions    which 
scholarship.  may    be    selected    by    those    to    whom    Ben-Hur 

Scholarships  are  awarded.     These   scholarships  were   established  by 
the  Supreme   Tribe   of   Ben-Bur,   a   fraternal   beneficial   society    in 

I  memory  of  David  W.  Gerard,  the  founder.     They  are  worth  $5TO  a 
year  and  are  given  to  members  of  the  order  strfctly  on  merit  after 
a  competition  in  which  classroom  scholarship,  school  activities    soci 
qualities    and  character  are  all   considered.      For   further    n'forma 

,t>on,    write    to    Gilbert    Howell,    secretary,    Crawfordsville,    IndTana. 

i 

Tralhe?s  °'  r'',r"°"  "'  ""  ®*'*'  """"^  "'  ^^"«^«™'  Butler 

[ndia.rf"     ..     .      ^  ^^^  "    ^'='='-«1i'«d"  under  the  school  laws  of 
Indiana  for  the  training  of  teachers 

l-fThl  sTatril"  *■;'  ^T;*"""'  "'  ''''"'"*''"'  ""'^'  *•>«  requirements 
f  the  Nor  h  ^""-^  o^/<'"-t'-  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 

i 

If'lu'enca  ""l'  T^"""  °'  *"'  '"'""''''■   ^^^P^'^^-'^  '''  t^oir 

.on!f^:       •         '"'."''"""PO'-^Won,  was  to  establish  an  institu- 
.,^n  of   learning   which  would   "teach   and   inculcate   the   Christian 

'™rse  of    .T     "  """'*'  "'  *'"^"  •"  ''''  ^^-'-'l  Scriptures."    A 

degree.     All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel 
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exercises.     The  institution  has  always  been  religious  in  spirit;  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 

Butler  College       The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  per- 
Alumni  sons  holding  degrees  granted  by  the   coUege  and 

Association  of  former  students  elected  to  membership  by  the 

executive  committee.  The  control  of  the  affairs  of  t^ie  association 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers, 
elected  in  June  by  the  association,  and  two  additional  members,  one 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  College,  the  other  by  tl.e  execu^ 
tive  committee.  The  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the 
association.  An  annual  fee  of  $2.00  is  expected  of  .very  member 
and  to  those  paying  this  fee  are  sent  all  alumni  publications.  The 
regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs  during  commencement  week.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  Claris  Adams,  ex- '10,  president; 
Charles  Richard  Yoke,  '96,  first-president;  Frances  Doan 
Streightoff,  '07,  second  vice-president;  Stanley  Sellick,  '16,  treasur- 
er; Katharine  M.  Graydon,  '78,  secretary,  and  editor  of  the 
Butler  Quarterly. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Ass?ciatio„s  v'r  ""Z"  "^-^'^  ^''™«-  ^-"-"o-^  and  the 

='■7  :t.r  "srir;'  r.-  <»'-•  r- "~" 
:-  r;r.rz  -^Ei  i'r^^^^^^^^     -^ 

are  strangers  in  JrJncrT  J  P"""^'"   ^^^'^   ^^udents   who 

.rowth  in  character  tiSh  the  St?;;  iTheB-";:''  *"  f  ™'"°*^  '"^'^ 
the»  to  devote  the.sel4  t.^  e«  ^' T^::^"''7 
iTiaking  the  will  of  anr]  ^ff^  +•       •     ,  <-hristians   to 

:..e  kU.  o/aortlSr:;?—  --'^  -^  -  extendi,, 

:ainments,  for  thlpurZe  of  ^    """  ''   '"''   """''■  ^""^^   ^"t«- 

'uaent  f„ru.s,  Z  ZilnarTtra;  " o^antr™    ^^""^^' 

-r::z  :::r:nf d"  ,^  f --t  "Tf-h: 

-H,  afforded  .;iC^^r^^::,-  '"  """"""  «^'^  "' 


ollege 

aper 


^  !r^^^  ^''^'''  ^^''  ^^"^^  CoZZ.^ian,  is  published 

;^:;  the  eoi,e;e":::;~to"r:fr— ;?"""'^r" 
-  f^j-  Cetnzrf  %---  -Cirr  (Col;: 

Associate  Editors,  see  Faculty  Minutes,  page  28.) 
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Butler  College,  with  eleven  other  Indiana  colleges,  is  a  member 
!f  he  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Debating  League,  which  was  organ- 
fed  n  the  fall  of  1920.  This  provides  debates  for  the  young 
men  with  at  least  four  other  colleges.  Last  «ess.on  debates  w  T 
Teld  with  Franklin,  Earlham,  Taylor  and  Goshen.  The  debates  for 
the  session  of  1923- '24  are  scheduled  for  March  7  and  March  21, 
During   1922- '23  the  young  women  debated  with  Erankhn  College. 

Oratorical  Seven   colleges,   of   which  this  institution  is   one, 

Contests  compose  the  Indiana  State  Oratorical  Association. 

The  local"  association  is  composed  of  members  of  *»«  colleg^  casse. 
The  object  of  this  association  is  to  encourage  students  to  w"*^ J,^* 
diver  orations.  Preliminary  contests  are  held  annually  to  de  i*,, 
upon  a  representative  for  the  state  contest.  The  --essful  c  n-. 
tetant  in  the  state  contest  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the 
Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten  Western  States. 

Phi    Kappa  A  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  an  honorary  scholar- 

Ph  ship   society,  was   installed   in  Bntler  CoUege   o. 

ApAi  20  1922,  The  charter  members  are  Dean  James  W.  Putnan,, 
an'd  Professors  Henry  L.  Bruner,  Elijah  N.  Johnson  H^"^  M-  « 
ston,  William  C,  Morro,  Elijah  Jordan,  Milton  D.  Baumgartne 
Joh;  S.  Harrison,  Gino  Eatti,  Anna  Weaver  WUmer  C.  Ha^  . 
William  L,  Richardson,  Guy  H.  Shadinger,  and  Howard  E.  Je.^ 
The  faculty  members  of  the  society  elect  new  members  each  y^-, 
from  the  upper  fourth  of  the  senior  class.  An  average  of  thre, 
from  each  class  may  also  be  elected  from  the  alumni. 

Llter-arv  The   Philokurian    Literary    Society,    organized  t 

society  1B71,  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at  the  eof 

lege       Its   membership   was    originally    confined   to   men,   but  la.e 
women  were  also  admitted.     Members  are  admitted  by  election, 

Ri.lnnv  The  Biology  Club  is   open  to  all  persons  in  tt 

r^T  college  who  are  interested  in  biology.     The  reguU 

.       ted    hlfW  to  reviews  of  recent  biological  literatur! 

meetings  are  devoted  chietly  to  reviewa  ;„„i,,ded  in  tl' 
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taining  this  schZl;.        *''  ''""'^^^  ""  ^^^'^'  ^"^^  '"^^  '»  --- 

The   Chemical        The  principal  object  of  the  Chemical  Society  is  to 
'hemltrv  in  the   •  TT         '""^    ''"^'"*^    ™*''    '^'^    application    of 

.XL^^^rrrstui^nr^^^^^^^^         --  ^ 

chemical  industries      SoJ.i   7  !  "^    specialists    m    important 

nded  t„,  ^^^       p^^p^^^^  p^^^^^^  .^  ^  Prominent  reli^ 

;-^r;hr  o^r  ir — '» -— --- 

1;.  °"'"'*"'      h^:,^"!'; /"  7»''«-'>'P  »  the  Dramatic  Club  are 

ed  in  »,„  f        «  ^  '"  """  ^<"*''  """1  ^to-ieots  qualifying  as 

m  amateur  theatricals  are  eligible.     Several  dralas  are  pre 
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sented  during  the  year,  espeeial  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  final 
play  in  the  spring. 

Athletics  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 

of  Butler  College  has  undergone  careful  ""'g^f  ^t'°"-  ^"fj" 
collegiate  competition  is  being  held  in  f ootba  1,  basketball  ba^^ 
ball  track,  and  tennis.  An  extensive  physical  culture  system  of; 
intramural  and  mass  athletics  is  provided  for  both  men  and  wome^ 
Irwin  Field,  the  new  gymnasium  and  tennis  courts,  provide  ample 
facilities  for  the  students,  who  are  trained  by  competent  mstruetois. 

Participation  in  Student  Activities. 

(1)     Athletics. 

No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  college  in  any  i"*^'™"^'; 
contest,  (a)  who  is  not  carrying  at  least  12  hours  dunng  the  semeste, 
rlhi  h  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has  failures  or  unremovec 
conditions  amounting  to  more  than  5  hours  from  the  ^-^^^ 
of  attendance;  (c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the  currn, 
semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors;  d  «h»  «»*^ 
college  later  than  the  second  week  of  the  semester;  (e)  who  has  no 
freshman  standing  in  the  college.  ( 

(2)     Student  Activities. 

All  non-athletic  student  organizations  and  enterprises  are  unde 
the  general  supervision  of  committees  of  the  ^'^^"Ity  ^^PfJ"* f,."^ 
the  president  of  the  college.  No  student  is  eligible  to  hold  offo 
in  a  student  organization  or  to  represent  the  college  on  any  puh 
occasion,  (a)  whose  record  shows  failures  or  unremoved  conditio 
aZnt";ig  to  more  than  6  hours;    (b)   who  is  delinquent  during  « 

current  semester.  .  , 

The   Committee    on    Chapel    and   Religious   Organizations   acts  , 

adviser  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tlie  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Sandwich  C  u 
The  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  jurisdiction  over  coU  t 

publications,  debates,  oratorical  contests,   dramatics,  and  class  el. 

''The   Committee    on   Social   Affairs   will   administer    faculty  re^^ 
lations  relating  to  social   events,   including  the   »;P-™-Y„ 
grams,  approval  of  chaperons,   and  scheduling   of   date-     App 
must  be  sought  at  the  registrar's  office,  and  the  committee  resen 
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the  right  to  refuse  its  sanction  for  any  social  affair  unless  petitioned 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Prizes 

^  During  the  session  of  1923-24  the  college  will  offer  the  follow- 
ing prizes.  In  case  any  production  is  not  of  sufficiently  high 
merit  to  justify  the  award,  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
all  off ermgs.  The  awarding  of  these  prizes  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  other  than  athletics. 
All  productions  must  have  been  written  expressly  for  these  contests. 

(1)     Literary  Production  of  High  Merit. 

f^«*  P^i^^   $50.00 

Second   prize    25.00 

This  prize  will  be  bestowed  for  the  student  production  that  shows 
unusually  high  literary  merit.  It  may  be  a  short  story,  a  one-act 
liaj,  a  poem,  an  essay,  etc.  Manuscripts  must  be  submitted  on  or 
)efore  March  28,  1924.     Open  to  all  students. 

2)     Oration. 

f''^    P^'^^^    $30.00 

Second   prize ^^^^ 

The  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  or 
efore  December  19.  The  oral  delivery  of  the  orations  will  be 
a  Friday,  January  11,  1924.     Open  to  all  students. 


3)  Argumentation. 
First  prize  . 
Second  prize 


$30.00 
15.00 


These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  students  participating  in  inter- 
H^^giate  debating  who  present  the  best  briefs  and  finished  ar- 
i  the  P  of ""'  'frt  ''  ''  '"'^"^'^^  '^^'^  -  *^^  -ll^g^  year 
Cm^Ti^!/^'-'  ''-'''''''     ^^^   -^^-  -^"  ^^-  Mon- 
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(4)  Extemporaneous  Address. 

First  prize    $10.00 

Second   prize    ^-^^ 

This  contest  will  be  held  on  Monday,  April  11,  1924.  Early  in 
the  second  semester  the  general  subject  will  be  announced  and 
shortly  before  the  contest  the  specific  topic  will  be  announced.  The  H 
address  will  be  not  longer  than  six  minutes.  The  prizes  will  be 
given  to  those  students  who  present  the  clearest,  most  orderly,  most 
comprehensive,  and  most  convincing   discussion  of  the  topic.     Open 

to  all  students. 

The  Student  Budget 

The  Student  Budget  was  inaugurated  at  Butler  to  provide  a  sys- 
tematic method  of  meeting  the  numerous  demands  for  money  made 
on  the  student  body  and  faculty  of  the  college.  The  Budget  is  sub- 
scribed at  the  time  of  registration  and  no  further  requests  for  funds 
are  made  during  the  year,  all  appeals  being  referred  to  the  Student 
Budget  Committee  for  action.  This  committee  is  elected  and  general- 
oversight  of  the  Budget  maintained  by  the  Representative  Student 
Committee  composed  of  the  presidents  of  all  recognized  campus 
organizations. 

Auditing  Accounts 

The  accounts  of  all  student  organizations  that  receive  money  from 
students  or  the  public  must  be  submitted  to  E.  N.  Johnson,  Chairman 
of  the  Auditing  Committee,  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  called  for 
by  the  committee. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  affords  unique  advantages  as  to  loca- 

tion for  a  college.  The  college  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  residence 
suburb  wxtlun  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  reached  by  the 
East  Washington  Street  cars.  The  population  of  Irvington  consists 
argely  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  thither  by  educational  induce- 
ments. This  gives  the  suburb  a  special  character  of  cultivation  and 
good  order  while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  singularly  free  from 
the  temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding  college  life. 

Main    College        The    main    college    building    contains    recitation 
HUMding.  rooms,  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  col- 

lege chapel,  Y.  M,  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and  retiring 


rooms. 


.Science  Science     Hall     contains     recitation     rooms,     the 

Nail.  museum    hall,    and    the    chemistry,    physics,    and 

)iology  laboratories. 


The  museum  contains  valuable  material  for  illustrating  the  sciences 
,f  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  Some  of  the  specimens  have 
l^een  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by  friends  of 
le  institution  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while  a  consider- 
ble  portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have  occupied 
le  chairs  m  this  department. 

'  The   biology   laboratory   is  well   equipped   and  has   its   own   work- 
ig  library.     Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus    . 
jid  equipment  of  these  laboratories.  V 

The  chemistry  and  physics  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
Id  well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus.     / 

ona    Thompson   The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
emor.al  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs 

"^rary.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daugh- 

r,  Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  College  in  the 
:ass  of  1897.  The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  book- 
iek  room,  filled  with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes 
le    College    Library    at    present    contains    about    20,000    volumes," 
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chosen  Avith  special  reference  to  the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to 
extensive  files  of  valuable  government  reports  and  documents. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  students  have  free  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less 
than  220,900  volumes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  Library,  con- 
taining 80,000  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to 
students,  who  find  it  valuable  for  special  research^ 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  b-esTpTIblications,  weeklies, 
monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all  classes 
of  students  in  the  college. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  eon- 

Observatory,  struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  effi- 

cient use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  The  Butler  College  Residence  for  women  students 

Residence.  is  situated  on  the  campus  near  to  the  main  recita- 

tion and  laboratory  buildings.  It  is  steam  heated,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  in  all  respects  equipped  with  modern  conveniences. 
Bed-rooms  contain  only  necessary  furniture,  students  bringing  their 
own  bed  linen,  towels,  window  draperies  and  any  decorations  desired. 
Room  rent  is  placed  at  lower  rates  than  those  at  which  furnished 
rooms  mav  be  obtained  in  private  homes,  the  rent  ranging  from 
twenty-one  dollars  a  semester  to  thirty-six,  according  to  location  and 
size  of  room.  Table  board  is  one  hundred  and  four  dollars  a  se-H 
mester  The  residence  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  ^ 
woman  member  of  the  faculty.  Applications  for  rooms  and  further 
information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Supervisor  of  the  Butler 
College  Residence,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Gymnasium.  One  of  the  barracks  constructed  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

has  been  remodeled  for  use  as  a  temporary  gymnasium.  This  is 
well  equipped  and  is  of  sufficient  size  for  all  necessary  athletic 
activities.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  use  this 
structure  until  other  plans  are  matured  for  a  permanent  and  modern 
gymnasium. 


EXPENSES  AND  SELF-SUPPORT 

The    college    year    consists    of    two    semesters    of    eighteen    weeks 
eneh.      The   unit    of   instruction   is   the   semester   hour,    which    signi- 
iies  one  recitation  a  weelc  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent. 
The  fees  payable  to   the  college   on  account   of   instruction,   library 
nnrl  incidentals,  are  as  follows:      7  to  16  hours,  $75.00;    6  hours  or 
tower,    $37.50    per    semester.      Students    undertaking    more    than    16 
hours    will    pay    $4.50   for    each    additional    hour.      In    addition,    the 
following  extra  charges  are  made:     In  the  departments  of  Biology, 
Chemistry    Physics,  and  Home   Economics,  laboratory  fees,   ranging 
frpm  $2.00   to   $7.50   per  semester,   to   cover   cost   of   mateHals   used 
and  ordinary  wear  on  apparatus.     Students  are  required  to  pay  for 
i  Waratus  broken   or  injured.      For   a   special   examination  a  fee   of 
J  $2.00   IS   charged.      For   each    day's   delay    in    registering    after    the 
fday  appointed    (see   College    Calendar,   page   3),    a   fee   of   $1.00   is 
charged;   the  total,  however,   is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.     For  a  change 
cf  -^-tration  after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee 

Mat    of  1  f"rT   ^'""   '   '''   °'   ^'-''   '^   ^^-^^^'    f-   the 
iMaster  of  Arts  diploma  or  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  diploma  $10.00 

Idegrees^'  """'^'^  ^'''  ™"^^  ^'  P^^^  ^^^^^e  the  conferring  of 

>  JBi??.  ,n,..^  l^e  paid  upon  the  first  day  of  each  semester.     Failure 

and  J        "T\  '""'   ''"   ''"^'"''^   registration   is   not   complete, 
and  consequently  he  will  not  he  permitted  to  attend  class 
In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of 
semes  er    one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may 
be  credited  on  a  future  semester  or  refunded. 

'Res^°'  Following    are    estimates    of    yearly    expenses    for 

Kesidence.  the   session   of  thirty-six  weeks: 

;^ee.                                                                Lowest  Average  Liberal 

>,^^    $150-00  $150.00  $150.00 

Wks f;2  5^-°0  72.00 

Board    'IZ  "-OO  24.00 

216.00  234.00  252.00 


.Ti,         •        ,  $420.00         $439.00         $498  00 
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The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  iDoard  and 
room  are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Kesidence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  women  at  prices  ranging  from 
$21.00  to  $36.00  per  semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at 
$108.00  per  semester.  Eoom  rent  at  the  Eesidence  is  payable  in 
advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed 
if  the  room  is  vacated  lefore  the  end  of  the  semester.  Board  bills 
for  the  semester  are  payable  in  two  installments  in  advance.  The 
first  payment  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  No 
reduction  is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  some- 
what higher  rates.  > 

Aid    and  While    the    college   cannot    guarantee    employment 

Self-support.  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  an  effort 

is  made  by  the  Employment  Department  to  secure  part  time  work. 
All  students  desiring  assistance  in  securing  employment  should 
register  with  the  Employment  Department  immediately  upon 
entering  the  college.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there 
is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic, 
determined,  and  self-reliant,  with  the  assistance  of  this  department, 
should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  earning  enough  to  meet  either  a 
part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self-sup- 
port, owing  to  the  location  of  the  college  at  the  center  from  which 
railways  and  interurban  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance 
which  depend  upon  student  preaching. 


ADMISSION 


I    R'g'Stration  The   office  hours  of  membepB  of   the  faculty  on 

m    aid  Tr  .     *"■■  """""■^"°"  ^'"^  ^""^^^  «^'-^-)  "^  «  'o  12 
Lk    ,?    ,!  ''^  "•     ^°  '"■'^"'"  *"  ''<"='"•''  P™"Pt  attention,  appli- 

cnnts  should  present  themselves  on  the  day  and  at  the  hours  d^s'g- 

Ne,,  students  should  send  their  eredentials   to   the   Uegistrar  at 
a«*  three   u,eel..s   before   the   opening  of   the   semester.    T^I^J^^ 

fhevl   ;,  K        P'«'^«'>'ation   of   these   to   the   adviser   for   freshmen 
!  hey  ,„U  be  assigned  to  their  classes.     Old  students  will  go  It  once' 

to  their  adviser  for  assignment  to  classes. 
The  penalty  for  late   registration  is  $1.00  for  each   dav's  delav 

until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.     Each  change  of  rel tratt. 
.nless^necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  sublet  tofS 

niss"on  bv  ce  ;-f    T"-  '^  •'^rtificate  or  by  examination.     Ad- 

"schools  0    I'^l      "  '".1"''  °"'^  *"  ''''''''"''  "'  commissioned 
iit,n  scnools  of  Indiana  and  to  those  of  other  aDBrnvP.!  r.^..^       ^ 

ehools      Applicants  , or  admission  b,  exa.iltr  ::s?f:7n ^Z 

,eptable  evidence  of  equivalent  preparation. 

'    Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units      A  nnif  ^.  fi  •     , 

f  a  course  of  study  extending  throuj^ont  full       a' of^lT  Ss' 

.  one  LTr  ^7  pretrrr  rfr::^::?^::  ^^  ^-™''"' 

«ept  as  indicated  hereafter  t™»t'onaI   units   are   credited 

■nSnTall^ardiirOf   tMrim^T'"^  "^  ^^"'-^-  *° 

i-itted  coidi;  o^iii^  if^  thrtfi^cr^^'r '-  ^"*'^''-'  -^^  ^^ 

<e.  Conditioned  StnVl':JflT'\'''''l'''\  ^^^^  °-  -"• 


i 


^e.  Conditioned  Students    mrT'^T  "''   '^'''^   °^^  ^^i*' 

^^^^ents,   page  31).     No   one  who  presents  fewer 
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V     than    fourteen  units    of    acceptable    work    will   be   admitted   to    the 
freshman  class  even  provisionally. 

Admission  by  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  of  In- 
Certificate.  diana    and    of    other    standard    secondary    schools 

accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secon^ 
dary  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  on  presentation  ot  a 
certificate  showing  that  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  require^ 
ments.  Graduates  of  such  schools  who  present  fifteen  a  ceptable 
units,  including  all  entrance  subjects,  are  admitted  to  ful  Fresh^ 
man  standing.  Those  having  deficiencies  within  the  limits  stated 
above  may  enter  as  conditioned  students. 

Admission    by        Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  able  to  pre- 
Examination.  sent     certificates     from     -PP™^;'' /'^^P^/^Jf 

schools  must  take  an  examination  (a)  at  Butler  Coll^Jf'  "J"), 
through  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  other  recog  | 
.  n'd  examining  agency.  AH  applicants  must  furnish  satisfaet0J7j 
^Idence  that  they  have"  completed  a  course  of  study  which  meets  the| 
entrance  requirements  both  as  to  time  and  subjects. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Registrar,  graduates  of  approved 
schools  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  of  the  entrance  requirements  by 
certificate  may  take  an  examination  to  remove  deficiencies. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  se- 
mester.    In  all  cases  they  may  be  taken  only  by  special  appointment. 

Credentials.  AH  applicants  must  present  specific  statements  of 

the  w'k  done-not  simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  acade™,^.i 
When  preparatory   work  has   been   done   in   more   than   one   schoo 
separate  certificates  must  be  presented  from  each  school,  not  simpl^^ 
from  the  last  attended.     Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  will  b 
urnished  on  application.     Certificates  upon  which  -t'ance^ -*> t 
arc  to  be  granted  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  ^^^^'"'[^ 
which  the  work  was  done.     They  should  contain  detailed  sat— 
not  only  of  the  time  spent  in  each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amoun 
:     work  covered    (e.  ,.,  four  books  of  Caesar),  including  the  tim 
spent  in  laboratory  work  in  science,  in  addition  to  classroom  periods 
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Summary  of  Entrance  Subjects 

Required : 

English    (Group   I)    3  ^^-^^ 

Mathematics    (Group  II)    2  units 

Foreign  Language   (Group  III) 3  units 

History    (Group  IV)    1  ^nit 

Science    (Group  V) 1  ^nit 

Elective : 

From   Group    I-VI ^  ^^^^ 

Total    iT      •. 

lo  units 

Description   of    Entrance    Subjects 

Group  I— English 

The  required  work  in  English   (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years   of   English,   including  composition,   rhetoric,   and   litera- 
ture   as   taught    in   good   high   schools.      Candidates    who   present   a 
fourth   year   of    English    may   receive   credit   for    it    as    an    elective. 
1    JNot  more  than  4  units  Avill  be  accepted. 

i 

Group  II — Mathematics 

I       The  required  work  in  mathematics   (2  units)    includes  algebra  to 

quadratic  equations   (1  unit),  and  plane  geometry   (1  unit).     Quad- 

atie  equations    (%   unit),  solid  geometry    (%    unit),   trigonometry 

,    (^  umt)    and  college  algebra  (%  unit),  will  be  credited  as  electives. 

I  Quadratic  equations  must  be  offered  by  students  who  wish  to 
take  Physics  (courses  2-6)  or  Mathematics  in  college. 

Group  III— Foreign  Language 

'  ofthe'r"  \"f  ^'™^t  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at  least  2 

al  ui  L""  :  "'  ""  ''"^""^"  ^**«'  1  """  '>-  been  offered, 
half-units  may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of  French 
may  be  accepted  if  the  quality  of  the  work  done  appears  to  warra  U 
>t.    Not  more  than  7y,  units  of  language  will  be  accepted 
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For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  ex- 
cused from  5  semester  hours  of  the  required  language  work  in 
college,  except  that  he  must  take  at  least  10  semester  hours  of 
foreign  Inaguage  in  college  for  the  A.  B.  degree  and  6  semester 
hours  for  the  B.  S.  degree.     (See  pages  36  and  38). 

Latin  1.     Beginning  course    1  unit 

Latin  2.     Caesar,    4    books 1  unit 

Latin  3.     Cicero,    6    orations,    or    Cicero,    4 

orations  and  Vergil,   2  books 1  unit 

Latin  4.     Vergil,   6  books    1  unit 

Greek  1.     Beginning    course    and    Anabasis, 

Book  I    1  unit 

Greek  2.     Anabasis  II-IV,  with  prose  com- 
position,     and      Homer's      Iliad, 

Books  I-II    1  ^nit 

Greek    3.     Plato,    Herodotus,    or    equivalent 

authors     1  unit 

German  1.     Beginning  course    1  unit 

German  2.     Second  year   1  unit 

German  3.     Third  year   r  •  •  •  •    1  unit 

French  1.     Beginning  course    1  unit 

French  2.     Second  year    1  unit 

French  3.     Third  year 1  unit 

Spanish  1.     Beginning  course    1  unit 

Group  IV— History 

One  unit  must  be  offered;  not  more  than  4  units  will  be  accepted 
from  this  group.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  Civics  taken  m  the 
grades  below  the  high  school.  -  > 


a. 


Required    (1  unit  from  the  following)  : 

Ancient   History    V2  ov  1  unit 

Medieval  History    ¥2  or  1  unit 

Modern   History    y2  or  1  unit 

English   History    y2  or  1  unit 

American    History y2  or  1  unit 
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b.     Elective : 

^™«     V2  or  1  unit 

^'^^^^^^«     1/2  unit 

Industrial  History   y^  or  1   unit 

Indiana   History    y^  or  1  unit 

.    Group  V — Science 
One  unit  is  required;  3  additional  units  will  be  accepted. 
a.     Required  (1  unit  from  the  following)  : 

^^^''^^     ]    u.H 

Chemistrj   


T,  .  1  unit 

^"'fy    lunit 

J,      „,    ^^""^"^^    lunit 

0.     Elective : 

General   Biology    y^  „     ^  „^ij 

BoSr"'^''^   '''''"'     ^•""* 

,  ^  ^^-^     %   or     1  unit 

^^"'="""'=     y^or     lunit 

^""'"Sy    %  or     lunit 

I'^y^'o'ogy    %unit 

^'"'"Sy   V2  or     lunit 

General   Science    y^  „,     1  „^ij 

Group  VI— Wholly  Elective 
Four  units  of  eommereial,  vocational,  and  cultural  subjects  usually 
taught  ,n  commissioned  high  schools  will  be  accepted,  but  not  less 

Sect    ""      ""  """  *"'"  '  """^  ""'  ""  ''"''^'<^''   -  -y  »- 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  the  number  of  units 

s.tudents.  or   in   the   subjects  prescribed  for  admission,  he 

must  arrange,  with  the  approval  of  his  advisers,  a  program  of  study 
that  W.11  enable  him  to  remove  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible. 
Reqmred  subjects  must  be  taken  first  and  precedence  given  at  all 

Fidencie"   *""'   """'^"^   "'''''''    ""^   ^^   °^*"'"^   '"   "™   "'   *''<'   ^^- 

If  such   student   is   deficient  in  subjects   in  which   instruction   is 

>ttered  by  the  college,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered  by 
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the  college  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered 
for  entrance  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  5  semester 
hours  of  college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of 
preparatory  work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects 
in  which  the  college  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be 
made  up  under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis. 
They  should  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matriculation  in 
Butler. 

Advanced  Students  who  present  work  of  an  advanced  grade 

Standing  which  has  been  done  in  a  secondary  school  after 

from   Second-  the  completion  of  all  work  necessary  for  gradua- 

ary   Schools.  tion  and  which  is  not  needed  for  college  entrance, 

may  receive  college  credit  for  it  by  passing  an  examination  on  it 
within  one  year  after  entering  college.  The  following  limitations 
will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than  5 
hours    of    college   work. 

2.  Where  4  units  from  Group  IV  (History)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work 
in  that  group. 

3.  Where  4  units  from  Group  V  (Science)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work 

in  that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  15  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case : 

English    21/2  hours  Mathematics 21/2  hours 

Latin   5  hours  Physics    5  hours 

Greek  . 5  hours  Chemistry   5  hours^ 

German 5  hours  Botany    5  hours, 

French 5  hours  Pliysiology    2y2  hours^ 

Spanish   5  hours  History    5  hours 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universi-. 

Standing  ties  may  receive  advanced  standing  upon  presenta-j 

'  from   Other  tion  of  certificates   of  the  work  they  have  done.,. 

Colleges  It   is  highly   important   that  these   statements  bft 

sent   in   three  weeks   before   the  beginning    of    the    semester.     They 
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must  include:  (a)  A  statement  of  the  work  done  in  satisfaction  of 
entrance  requirements.  This  statement  must  come  directly  from 
the  school  where  the  work  was  done,  (b)  A  statement  certifying  the 
college  credits  that  have  been  earned.  Such  statements  sfould 
mdicate  the  subjects  studied,  ground  covered,  number  of  weeks 
and  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  In  case  of  student^ 
coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  are  less  than  those 
of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number  of  college  credits  will  be 
lapphed  to  make  good  the  deficiency 

made  to  the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier      It  is 

esirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their 

atements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.     No 

Men    from  another  college  will  ie  admitted  except  upon  presenta- 

,  .o«  of  a  certificate  of  honoraUe  dismissal  from  sJk  dllege 

lltudl'nL  "^^"^   '""'^''     'J'^'=»>'"g«^     Persons     entering     as 

!.tudents  special  students.     Such  students  may,  however,  be 

ccepted  under  the  following  conditions: 
1.     They  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age;  they  must  present  evi- 
nce of  reasonable  proficiency  in  English;    they  must  receive  the 
ermi  son   of  the   professors   whose   courses   they  purpose   to  take, 
certrf ica  e  of  age  must  accompany  the  application  for  admission 
3  a  special  student. 

uden^f'^I,""'''"'^'  "''  "''''''''  '"  "^^  ^'""^  regulations  as  regular 
ndents  with  regard  to  attendance  and  to  amount  and  qualitv  of 

dent'of";?:      ■  ?'  '''t""^  "^^  ^'  ^"^  «-  ^«P"™  -y  specia 
g  them  "  ^^^  ^^""       "'  '""^'"^  "^"'  ""'  ''  ^''"^'"S  or  neglect- 

L„?  T'^'  '*"'^""  ^'  '"^''"'^  ">  ^^P'^^*""  "»^  college  in  any 
tercollegiate  contest.     (See  page  20).  ^ 

•eprofessional     Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  courses 

He  at  Butler  O  u    ™  '  '"Sinoering,  and  allied  sciences  may 

e  at  Butler  College  many  courses  which  wUl  prepare  them  for 

>ir  fu  ure   work.      Such   students   should   declare   their   intentions 

:T2  tT^'.«°"^r'  r  *"""'  '""^''  ''^  instructors  wC 
urses  are  more  immediately  applicable  in  the  scientific  profes- 
«na.     Under   certain   conditions  a   candidate  for   A.   B.   or  B     8. 
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in  Butler  College  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  work  of  his  semor 
year  in  a  professional  school.  (See  page  38).  Students  who  take 
their  premedical  courses  at  Butler  College  should  take  chemistry 
1  and  2,  and  zoology  1  and  2  in  their  freshman  year,  m  order  to, 
avoid  conflicts  in  later  years.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their, 
premedical  studies  in  two  years  should  follow  the  P™g™»  g™"' 
below.     All  premedical  students  are  required  to  take  English  com-^ 

position. 

Two-Year  Premedical  Course 


I   Semester 
Zoology  (5) 
Chemistry   (5) 
Foreign  Language   (5) 


First  Year 


II  Semester 
Zoology   (5) 
Chemistry    (5) 
Foreign  Language   (5) 


Second   Year 


Physics  (3) 
Organic  Chemistry   (5) 
Foreign  Language  (5) 
English   (3) 


Physics    (5) 
Organic  Chemistry  (3) 
Embryology  (5) 
English  (3) 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

I  ALL  WORK,  TO  RECEIVE  CREDIT,  MUST  BE  DONE  IN   CLASS. 

The    normal    length    of    time    required    for    the    college    course    is 

ur  years.     The  period  of   college  attendance  can  be  shortened  by 

king  extra  work  as  a  result  of  more  intensive  study  and  making  a 

rtain  per  cent,  average. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  page  29),  there  are  required 

r  graduation  a  minimum  of  120  hours  of  class  instruction  with  an 

;ual  number  of  grade  points  and  4  hours  of  physical  training   (see 

ige  40).     An  Jiour  signifies   one  recitation  a   week  throughout  a 

mester,  or  an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  2  to  3  hours  in  the  labora- 

ry  are  equivalent  to  1  hour  in  the  classroom. 

ours   per  Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total 

;'eek.  value  of  15  or  16  hours  each  semester.     No  stu- 

■nt  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 
reshmen  may  not  take  more  than  6  hours  and  two  courses,  and 
)phomores  not  more  than  8  hours  and  two  courses,  in  one  depart- 
ent  during  one  semester.  If  a  student's  average  grade  for  the 
mester  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high  as  80,  he  may  take 
Drk  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if  his  grade  shall  have 
icn  as  high  as  85,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case 
lay  he  take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester.  For 
xh  additional  hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $4.50  is  charged.  These 
strictions  do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical  training. 
The  college  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees.  Bachelor  of  Arts 
id  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Of  the   124  hours  required   for  graduation,   42   are   more   or  less 

"finitely  prescribed  and  82  are  elective  under -the  following  condi- 

ons^ 

1^  I.  English. 

Six  hours  are  required.     In  all  normal  cases  this  must  be  taken  in 
e  freshman  year.    Any  student  who  enters  with  6  hours  of  English 
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advanced  standing  beyond  the  freshman  year  may  be  exempted  fii 
the  requirement  in  English. 

11.  Foreign  Language 

The  minimum  required  work  in  foreign  language  is  3  units  in  h^ 
school  and  20  hours  in  college.  Students  who  enter  with  less  tna'3 
units  are  required  to  take  5  additional  hours  in  college  for  each  i  < 
of  deficiency.  For  each  entrance  unit  offered  in  excess  of  3  unit: 
hours  may  be  deducted  from  the  20  hours  required  in  college,    ^ 
every  student  must  take  at  least  10  hours  in  college.   The^  total 
quired  work  for  both  entrance  and  college  must  not  be  divided 
tween  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  inelfe 
at  last  20  hours  in  some  one  language  or  the  equivalent. 

III.     Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

(Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology.) 

One  year  is  required.  If  no  laboratory  science  (Group  Va)  is^ 
fered  for  entrance,  two  years  of  laboratory  science  must  be  take-ii 
two  different  subjects,  one  year  in  each  subject.  If  1  unit  of  lab  a 
tory  science  is  offered  for  entrance,  one  year  of  laboratory  seic( 
must  be  taken  in  a  subject  not  offered  for  admission.  If  2  or  i,r« 
units  of  laboratory  science  are  offered  for  entrance,  one  yeaipi 
mathematics  or  laboratory  science  must  be  taken  not  later  thanb 
junior  year. 

IV.  Social  Science 

{Biblical  Literature,  Economics,  Education,  History,  PhilosopJi 
Sociology,  and  Political  Science.) 


Sixteen  hours  are  required. 

V.  Major  Subject 


« 


At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40  houn 
closely  related  departments.     In  the  latter  case,  20  hours  mus-b 
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iken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects  approved  by 
lat  department.      (For  courses  accepted  for  majors  see  pp.  44-84.). 

VI.  Elective  Subjects 

Any  student  who  has  satisfied  the  requirements  enumerated  above 
lay  freely  elect  the  remaining  hours  from  any  courses  which  count 
)ward  the  A.  B.  degree,  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Not  more  than  40*  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

2.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 
lents)  will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are 
redited  with  90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German  1,  2;  French  1,  2; 
panish  1,  2;  English  1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2;  Latin  A.  B. 

3.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser, 
nd  subject  ^o  his  approval. 

VII.  Students  From  Other  Colleges 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
It  least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  college  before  receiving 
^tte  degree. 

VIII.  Standard  of  Work 


The  rank  and  grade  of  students  are  determined  by  the  grade 
oint  system  described  on  page  39. 

'  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements 
nd  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  25),  the  student 
lay  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
i.rts. 

Requirements  for  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  may  be  obtained  either  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  or  in  Economics  and  Business 
idministration. 

If  taken  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  60  hours  must 
»e  offered  in  these  sciences  and  the  student's  major  subject  must 
le  either  a  Natural  Science  or  Mathematics. 


•See  Department  Romance  Languages  for  exception   (page  78.) 
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If  taken  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  60  hours  must 
be  offered  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  student's  major  subject  must 
be  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

The  minimum  required  work  in  foreign  language  is  3  units  ir 
high  school  and  10  hours  in  college.  Two  languages  must  be  offeree 
to  meet  this  requirement.  Those  who  enter  with  less  than  3  unitf 
are  required  to  take  5  additional  hours  in  college  for  each  unit  oi 
deficiency.  For  each  unit  in  excess  of  3  units  5  hours  may  b( 
deducted  from  the  10  hours  required  in  college,  but  at  least  6  houn 
in  college  must  be  taken  by  every  student. 

Those  taking  their  major  subjects  in  the  natural  sciences  o 
mathematics  must  offer  at  least  15  hours,  or  the  equivalent,  ii 
German  and  10  hours,  or  the  equivalent,  in  French. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  o 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Baeheloj 
of  Arts. 

Degrees  After  One  Year  of  Professional   Study 

Candidates  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  may  I 
permitted  to  spend  their  senior  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medi 
cine,  law,  or  engineering,  and  may  receive  a  degree  from  Butle; 
College  under  the  following  conditions:  j 

All  prescribed  subjects  and  all  group  requirements  of  Butler  Coj 
lege  for  the  Bachelor 's  Degree  must  be  completed  before  the  studei; 
enters  the  professional  school. 

At  least  94  hours,  with  an  equal  number  of  grade  points,  must  \ 
acquired  in  Butler  College. 

All  requirements  regarding  the  major  subject  must  be  compile 
with  before  the  Bachelor's  Degree  is  granted. 

A  certificate  must  be  presented  from  the  professional  school  sho^ 
ing  that  the  student  has  earned  a  number  of  credits  equivalent 
hours  and  grade  points  to  the  omitted  work  of  the  senior  year 
Butler  College. 

The  work  of  students  taking  combination  courses  will  be  undi 
the  supervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the  faculty. 
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ixaminations.  Regular  class  examinations  are  held  at  the  close 
f  every  semester.  Special  examinations  are  held  each  semester  as 
nnounced  in  the  calendar,  page  3.  With  the  consent  of  the  instruc- 
ors,  special  examinations  may  be  taken:  (a)  By  conditioned  stu- 
i.ents;  (b)  by  those  who  were  unavoidably  absent  from  the  regular 
■lass  examinations;  (c)  by  students  who  desire  to  obtain  college 
redit  for  postgraduate  work  done  in  high  school  or  for  work  of 
imilar  grade  in  other  institutions. 

A  student  who  receives  a  passing  final  grade  in  any  course  cannot 
Jake  a  second  or  special  examination  to  raise  his  grade. 
!  For  the  privilege  of  taking  a  special  examination  a  student  must 
'Rj  to  the  Secretary  of  the  college  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  subject 
Q  which  an  examination  is  taken.  In  any  case,  however,  the  total 
harge  for  such  examinations  will  not  exceed  $5.00  in  any  semester, 
examination  fees  are  turned  in  to  the  library  fund. 


r 


iJrades    and  Occasional   tests   and   a   mid-semester   grade   keep 

Jrade  Points.  the  student  informed  as  to  the  kind  of  work  he  is 
oing.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  he  receives  in  each  course  a 
inal  grade,  which  is  determined  by  the  class  grade  and  the  final 
xamination. 

All  grades  are  recorded  by  letters,  as  indicated  below. 

For  convenience  in  determining  the  rank  and  the  grade  of  scholar- 
hip  of  a  student,  the  following  system  of  grades  and  grade  points 
as  been  adopted: 

A   (90  plus) — 3  grade  points  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

B  (80-89) — 2  grade  points  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

C  (70-79) — 1  grade  point  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

D   (60-69) — Passed,  without  grade  points. 

E   (55-59)— Condition. 

F  (below  55) — Failure. 

I  (incomplete) — Indicates  work  of  satisfactory  grade  but  not  com- 
lete  in  all  details. 

vbsences.  (a)   Absences   Without  Penalty.     A  certain  num- 

er  of  absences  may  be  taken  without  penalty:      five  in  a   5-hour 
ourse,  three  in  a  3-hour  course,  and  two  in  a  2-hour  course,  together 
ith  one  chapel  absence  per  semester. 
Students  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
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or    other    intercollegiate    activities    are    excused    for    absences    mad( 
necessary  by  such  participation. 

(b)  Penalties  for  Excessive  Absence.  For  absences  in  excess  oj 
the  number  allowed  the  following  penalties  apply:  ^  i 

(1)  In  case  of  prolonged  absence,  the  amount  of  credit  in  anji 
course  may  be  reduced  by  agreement  between  the  instructor  and  tb 
Dean.    A  reduction  of  less  than  1  hour  will  not  be  made. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  above,  all  absences  shall  accumulate 
from  the  time  of  admission  to  college,  and  one  hour  of  credit,  togethe 
with  one  credit  point,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  student's  credi 
for  each  eighteen  absences  so  accumulated,  or  for  a  major  fractioi 
thereof.  Absences  incurred  in  a  course  in  which  the  student  fail; 
shall  not  count  under  this  rule.  j 

(3)  Chapel  Absences.  All  chapel  absences  in  excess  of  one  pe' 
semester  shall  be  penalized  in  the  same  manner  as  class  absences 
but  students  absent  from  all  classes  in  any  one  day  shall  not  incu^ 
a  penalty  for  chapel  absence  on  that  day. 

(4)  Absences  on  the  two  days  before  and  the  two  days  follo\^ 
ing  vacations  shall  be  counted  as  double  absences. 

Summary   of 
Requirements. 

(a)     Minimum  Requirements. 

124  hours  and  124  grade  points  are  required  for  graduation. 
94  hours  and  94  grade  points  for  full  senior  standing. 
64  hours  and  64  grade  points  for  full  junior  standing. 
32  hours  and  32  grade  points  for  full  sophomore  standing. 
Provisional  junior  standing  is  given  to  students  who  have  not  leij 
than  58  hours  and  58  grade  points;   provisional  senior  standing  1 
those  who  have  not  fewer  than  90  hours  and  90  grade  points. 

Four    hours,    two    periods    per    week   for    two    years,    of    physiCj 
training  are  required  for  graduation,  except  in  case  of  disability.^  | 
Additional  hours   may  be   necessary   to    obtain   the    grade  poinl 
required  for  graduation  or  to  make  good  the  losses  due  to  absence. 

Deficiencies.  In  order  to  maintain  his  class  standing,  a  studej 

must  obtain  an  average  credit  of  15  hours  each  semester,  with  Ji 
equal  number  of  grade  points;  he  must  also  avoid  penalties  f[ 
absence  which  will  reduce  his  standing.     If  he   acquires  credit  f 
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work  below  C,  he  receives  no  grade  points,  but  the  loss  of  these  may 
be  balanced  by  higher  grades  (B  or  above)  in  other  courses.  Fail- 
ure to  maintain  his  standing  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  must  be 
made  good  by  better  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  or  by 
additional  hours. 

Freshmen  who  fail  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  40  per  cent,  of 
their  work,  and  other  students  who  fail  in  50  per  cent,  of  their 
work  shall  be  placed  on  strict  probation  or  suspended  for  one 
semester. 

A  condition  may  be  removed  by  special  examination,  but  the  final 
grade  will  be  merely  passed,  or  not  passed,  and  no  grade  points  will 
be  given.  A  condition  not  removed  within  one  year  becomes  a  failure. 

A  final  grade  of  F  is  a  failure,  and  credit  can  be  obtained  only  by 
repetition  of  the  course. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  the  regular  examination  is  marked 
I  (incomplete)  or  F  (failure),  according  to  the  grade  of  his  work. 
An  incomplete  becomes  a  failure,  in  any  case,  unless  it  is  removed 
by  special  examination  within  one  semester. 

Semester  As  soon  as  possible   after  the  semester   examina- 

Reports.  tions,  a  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency 

of  each  student  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who 
is  earnestly  requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to 
notify  the  Registrar  of  any  failure  to  receive  it.  These  reports 
should  be  preserved. 

Graduate  The  college  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

Students.  and  Master  of  Science  on  applicants  holding  the 

corresponding  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's  under- 
graduate work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to 
;Show  that  such  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  at  this  college.  Applicants  who  have  not  com- 
,pleted  the  necessary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies 
:by  taking  the  required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present 
equivalents  and  elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  124  hours, 
before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  advanced  degree. 
No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate 
course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the 
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close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Machelor's  Degree.  Grad- 
uate students  are  subject  to  the  same  general  regnlations  as  under- 
graduate students.  In  all  eases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  is  subaect  to  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  and  to 
this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted. 

Advanced   Degrees 

Master   of  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  repre- 

Arts  sent  at  least  one  year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal 

and  "nonprofessional  subjects  in  which  a  physical  science  has  not 
been  a  major  subject  of  study.  This  year  must  be  passed  m  resi- 
dent work,  done  under  the  direction  of  the  college,  and  the  candi- 
date  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  proficiency  m  h>B  chosen  subje 
of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis,  and  examination,  but  the  degree  is 
not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed  period  of  work. 

The  speeifie  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follows: 

1  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done 
for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15  he 
must  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study 
for  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committe  . 

2  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages, 
such  as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  -1;°-  1^^  ;f  f'^ 
suing  his  major  studies;  and  his  ability  to  do  so  shaU  be  tested  by 
examination  before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 

3.  The  applicant  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  wW-j 
shall  be  advanced  consecutive  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  stn^| 
A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  for  all  graduate  work  Tto^ 
work  may  consist  (1)  of  subjects  assigned  to  the  individual  appli 
lants  and  (2)  of  lines  of  study  selected  from  advanced  underg  ad^ 
Tal;  rk  I  shall  not  include  any  of  the  following:  (a)  Eequire  , 
::dergraduate  work;  (b)  5-hour  courses  which  l^-e  the  va^ue  op- 
enly 3  hours  to  undergraduates  who  are  credited  ^'^  90 J'"""  j»^! 
page  37) ;   (c)  courses  of  a  professional  character  in  the  DepartmeBt 
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of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  or  €;lsewhere.  Not  more  than  15 
hours  of  work  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  can 
be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written 
on  a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject 
of  this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies,  and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 
The  thesis  must  be  finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form 
by  May  1.  If  accepted,  a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation 
paper,  properly  bound,  must  be  deposited  in  the  College  Library 
by  June  1. 

,  5.  The  applicant  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced,  for 
oral  examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his 
thesis.  This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least 
two  other  professors. 

Master  of  An  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 

Science.  must    complete    30    hours    of    graduate    work    in 

Science  or  Mathematics.  These  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  not  more 
±an  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours  in  one  and  10  in  the  other. 
A.  student  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  this  insti- 
■ution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science.  Any  one  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
mother  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may  become  a  candidate 
:or  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling  the  requirements 
'or  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  requirements  for  the 
legree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 


I 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  -*  ^^^^ 
five  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  mstructor  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  the  course. 

The  week  holiday  is  Saturday  afternoon. 
Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1923- '24 
Semesters  are  indicated  by  Eoman  numerals  I  arid  II.    _ 
Five-hour    courses    meet    either    (5)    Monday   through   Friday,    or 

Tuesday  through  Saturday.  ,,,,-,:.         rn    tt.    ^ 

Three-hour  courses  meet  either   (3)   M.  W.  F.  or  T^  Th.  S. 
Two-hour  courses  meet  (2)   T.  Th.,  M.  W.,  or  W.  F. 

BIBLICAL    HISTORY   AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  Hall. 

These    courses    are     intended    to     give     the     student     an    intro_ 
dultoryjowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  e--tial  pr:nc,p  es  wh.h 
pertain  to  the  Christian  religion.    They  are  planned  for  the  gene  a 
and  not  for  the  ministerial  student,  though  all  students  who  e.pe 
Z\ZL   ministers,    missionaries,    or   other    f  ^^o-   -^-^ - 
advised   to   elect   courses  from  this   department.     It  wdl  be   noted 
tta     the  work  of  this   department  consists  largely  m  impartmg  a 
knowledge    of   the    English   Bible.      Candidates   for   the    degrees   of 
Baclelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from  this  depart 
"n  tL  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  dep-t-  *     -^ 
courses   47-52   inclusive.     Courses   15,   16   and   35,   36   are   necessary 


parts  of  a  major  in  this  department. 

15    16     History  of  Israel:     From  the  earliest  time  to  175  B.  C. 

'''  'LnZe,  30  hours  of  college  work.  A  contrnuons  cours. 
Both  semesters  must  be  taken  to  receive  credit.  I,  IH  ' 

Pkofessoe  Moreo.  .  .        ..   ■     „ 

21,    22.     OLD    TESTAMENT    INTRODUCTION:      Prerequisite,    60^hours 

of  college  credit. 
Professor  Morro. 

44 
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31,  32.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek:  Prerequisite,  two  years 
of  Classical  Greek.  I    jj   /3\ 

PROrESSOR    MORRO. 

35,  36.  New  Testament  History  and  Teaching:  The  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  during  the  first  semester  and 
those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  second.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents. I^  II  (3) 

[37,  38.     History  of  the  Jews,  Greek  and  Roman  Periods.] 

[41,  42.     New  Testament  Introduction  :     Prerequisite,  60  hours  of 

college  credit.  I    n  /2) 

Professor  Morro.] 

57,  58.  Ideals  and  Problems  of  Social  and  Religious  Service. 
Professor  Hall.  I  jj  /^\ 

70,  71.     Origin  and  History  of  the  Disciples.  I,  II  (2) 

Professor  Hall. 
61,  62.     Science  of  Religion. 

(College  of  Missions). 
13,  14.    History  of  Missionary  Expansion. 

(College  of  Missions). 

The  following  courses  do  not  apply  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  of  Science: 

47.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature.  I  (3) 
Professor  Hall. 

48.  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.  H  /^\ 
Professor  Hall. 

[49,  50.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  I  II  (3) 
Professor  Hall.]  ' 

51,  52.    Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  I   II  (3) 

Professor  Hall.  ' 
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BOTANY 

Associate  Professor  Friesner. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  planned  *«*>;»;  "'f 
nray  elect  botany  for  its  educational  value  and  the  fu«^U««f  »« 
Xce  requirement  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  for  teach- 

s    la  a's  foundation  courses  for  those  who  expect  to^  enter  som 
phlse  of  professional  botany.     Major  students  are  ^l^^^^f'^J^^^ 
at  least  one  year  each  of:   zoology,  chemistry,  French,  and  German. 

Courses 

1  2  GENERAL  BOTANY :  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  structure  and 
'  functions  of  the  plant  cell,  followed  by  general  survey  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  illustrated  by  selected  types,  arrd  a  discussion 
of  the  broader  generalizations  of  the  science.  The  work  is  con- 
eluded  by  a  study  of  the  local  spring  Aora^  Three  recitation 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.    Fee,  $6.00.  I,  II  (S) 

3   4      PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY :     A  study  of  the  vital  activities  of  plants, 
'     such  as  photosynthesis,  respiration,  absorption,  growth    reaction 
to   stimuli,    etc.      This   course   is   advised  for   agricultural  and 
forestry   students   and   for  those  who  expect   to   teach,   and  is, 
required  of  all  major  students.    Two  recitations  and  nine  hoursj 
of   laboratory  work  per  week.     Prerequisite^  courses   1  and  2.| 
Given  in  alternate  years.  (Given  1924- '25).  Fee,  $6.00.  I,  II  (5), 
5.    Botanical  Technique:     A  course  in  the  preparation  of  ma-j 
terial    for    class    use,    and   in   the    methods    of    "hng,    fix^! 
staining,  and  mounting  of  plant  material  for  permanent  slides.^ 
Fifteen    hours    of    laboratoiy    work   T^r    week.      Prerequisite 
courses  1  and  2.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
.  Fee,  $6.00.  I  or  II  (5)^ 

6  CYTOLOGY  AND  embryology:  This  course  treats  of  nucto; 
and  cytoplasmic  structures,  of  the  development  of  the  poUe  j 
grain  and  embryo  sac,  and  of  fertilization  and  development  o,, 
the  embyro  in  the  flowering  plants.  Two  lectures  and  nrnj 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  4 
and  5.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Fee,  $6.00.  II. 
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7.  Microbiology  (Bacteriology)  :  A  study  of  bacteria  and  other 
common  micro-organisms  from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation 
to  human  life  and  industrial  processes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
cultural,  isolation,  counting,  and  staining  methods.  Two  lec- 
tures and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  Zoology  1  and  2;  and  Chemistry  1  and  2. 
Given  in  alternate  years.     Fee,  $6.00.  I   (5) 

8.  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  structure, 
life  histories,  classification,  and  economic  importance  of  the 
fungi.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  identification,  cultural, 
and  control  methods  of  those  forms,  which  cause  plant  disease. 
Two    lectures    and   nine    hours    of    laboratory    work    per    week. 

Prerequisite,  course  1.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Fee,  $6.00. 

II    (5) 

9.  10.     Current    Literature:       This    course    meets    bi-weekly    for 

discussion  of  current  botanical  literature.  The  meetings  are 
open  to  all  in  the  department,  but  credit  is  given  only  to  ad- 
vanced students  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  meetings. 

I,  II   (1) 

11,  12.  Special  Problems:  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for 
seniors  properly  qualified  to  pursue  some  special  problem  of 
investigation.     Credit,  time,  and  fee  to  be  arranged. 

13.  Field  Botany:  This  course  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty 
all-day  field  trips,  one  each  week,  beginning  with  the  opening 
of  the  first  semester  and  extending  through  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  then  beginning  March  1  and  extending  through 
the  month  of  May,  during  which  the  whole  range  of  plants  of 
the  local  flora  is  collected,   identified,  and  preserved.     Prereq- 

I         uisite,  courses  1  and  2.     Credit,  3  hours. 

■14.  Systematic  Botany:  This  course  deals  with  classification 
and  identification  of  (a)  mosses  and  ferns,  3  hours  of  credit; 
(b)  trees  and  shrubs,  2  hours  of  credit;  and  (c)  herbaceous 
seed  plants,  3  hours  of  credit.  The  entire  course,  or  any  part 
of  it,  may  be  taken.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week 
for  each  hour  of  credit.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  Given' 
in  alternate  years.  (Given  1924-25).  Fee,  $1.00  per  hour  of 
credit.     (Formerly  course  4).  H  /2.8) 
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CHEMISTRY 

Pkofessoe  Shadinger   and  Assistants. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medrcrne,  chemical 
Lgineering,  or  other  professions.  Major  students  are  required  to, 
take  courses  1  to  7  inclusive. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  owb  desk  with  separate  outfit  o) 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses 

1  2  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY:  Elementary  Lecture. 
'  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A  systematic  ^^dy  »«  ft 
principal  nonmetallic  elements  and  their  compounds,  togethe 
with  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  the  «;«nce.  Th 
course  should  be  elected  by  students  who  have  had  no  previ 
c  nrse  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  by  those  who  offer  chemis^ 
as  an  entrance  unit.  Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  fuU^year, 
work.  J 

3,  4.       ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  AND  d^^^^^^;^ 

Two  lecture  periods  and  three  laboratory  periods  of  two  hou 

ealh   p       week.    A   thorough   review   of   the   fundamenta    la^. 

ant  pr  Liples   of    chemistry   with   their    applications    follow, 

bv  a  study  of  the  chemistry   of   the  metals,  including   a  8J, 

latif  coLe  in  Qualitative  Analysis.     This  eoui.e  is  reeo,; 

mended    to    seniors    or    those    who    desire    to    teach    Shemis ti 

Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2  or  an  equivalent.  i.       ^j 

5.     GENERAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY:     Two  lecture  P«-dB  and  tt.| 

laboratory  periods   of   two  hours   each  per  week.     This  com 

.  f    commended  to  those  desiring  a  general  know  edge  of    ■ 

mentary  organic  chemistry.     Courses  5  and  6  eons  itute  a  c 

tinuous  course  for  the  year.     Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2  or  > 

equivalent,  and  preferably  courses,  3,  4. 

Formerly  course  4. 


I  cij- 
or  ji 
I('' 
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6.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Three  lecture  periods  and 
two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  work  given  in  course  5,  and  should  be  taken' 

by  students  majoring  in  chemistry  and  by  premedical  students, 
although  the  latter  may  drop  the  laboratory  work  and  receive 
but  3  hours'  credit.  Premedical  students  are  advised  to  sub- 
stitute course  4  (Qualitative  Analysis)  for  the  laboratory  work 
in  this  course  for  the  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  courses 
1,  2,  5,  and  preferably  courses  3,  4.  II   (5) 

Formerly  course  5. 

7,  8.     Quantitative  Analysis:      An  introduction  to   quantitative 

methods  and  the  chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based. 

Both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  are  used.  Prerequisite, 

courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  preferably  courses  5  and  6.     Formerly 

<^<^^^se  6.  I^  n   (3   or  5) 

9,  10.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  :     A  continuation  of  the 

work  of  courses  7  and  8.     More  advanced  processes  of  analysis 

in  special  fields  of  analysis,  such  as  industrial  applications,  water 

analysis,  gas  analysis,  steel  analysis,  etc.     Prerequisite,  all  pre- 

j         vious  courses  here  listed.     Formerly  course  7.       I,  II   (3  or  5) 

'11,  12.     Special  Courses:     Students  who  have  completed  the  first 

eight  courses  listed  above,  and  who  show  special  qualifications, 

may  be  assigned  special  work  along  lines  of  advanced  problems 

of  analysis,  synthesis,  or  theory.     Formerly  course  8. 

I,  II   (Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged) 
The  laboratory  fee  is  $7.50  for  each  semester  course.     The  fees  are 
)ayable  in  advance.     Extra  charges  are  made  for  breakage,  damage 
0  apparatus,  and  for  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 

Breakage  tickets,  $5.00  each,  must  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer 
)efore  the  student  will  be  admited  to  laboratory  work. 
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ECONOMICS 

Professor  Putnam. 

Acting  Professor  Streightoff. 

Professor  Eohbach. 

Mr.  Sellick,  Mr.  Punke 

The  courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration  are  in- 
cluded in  this  department.  The  introductory  courses  are  given  every 
year  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  Those  preparing  for  commercial 
or  financial  careers  or  for  public  or  social  service,  and  those  lookmg 
forward  to  graduate  work  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  allied 
subjects.  The  courses  in  Business  Administration  are  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for  business. 

Students  majoring  in  this  department  must  include  courses  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  5. 

Courses 

1  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic 
science  and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It 
is  open  only  to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit. 
This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Economvos 
except  6,  13,  14,  17.  ^  ' 

2  MONEY,  CREDIT,  AND  BANKING:  The  nature  and  functions  ofj 
money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary  history  of  thej 
United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instruments  and  corpora-; 
tion  securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and  the  money  marke 
and  foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign  banking  system8| 
present-day  monetary  and  banking  problems.  i\^^j 

3.  PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  Taxation:  Taxation,  financial  admmis, 
tration,  and  debt  financiering.  ^  '| 

4  Labor  Problems:  The  problems  and  interests  of  wage-earners| 
the  organization  and  policies  of  trades  unions,  employers  assoj 
ciations,  arbitration,  profit  sharing,  factory  acts,  empkyersj 
liability,  and  other  forms  of  labor  legislation.  ii  ^^ 


7.  8. 
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Transportation:  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more  im- 
portant principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  waterways, 
and  the  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  services.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  railway  transportation,  including  financing,  consolidation, 
rate-making,  and  regulation.  j   /gx 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States:  Methods  of  col- 
onizing the  American  continent;  the  land  policy;  the  growth  of 
industry,  agriculture,   commerce,  transportation,   and  labor. 

Economic  Theory:  Attention  is  given  chiefly  to  the  theories 
of  value  and  distribution.  j   jj  ^2) 

[9.    American  Government.] 

[10.  European  Government.] 

11.  Foreign  Trade:  Exporting  and  importing;  ocean  transporta- 
tion; foreign  trade  institution  and  policies;  analysis  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  I  (2) 

^3,  14.  Accounting:  The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit  underlying  all  account- 
ancy. In  the  second  semester,  application  is  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples learned  in  the  first  semester  to  more  advanced  accounting 
Prerequisite,  20  semester  hours'  credit.  I^  H   (3) 

5.  Business  Organization:  Organization,  financing,  and  man- 
;  agement  of  modern  business  units,  primarily  corporations  and 
I      trusts.  J    ^3^ 

6.  Foreign  Exchange:     A  study  of  the  system  of  settling  inter- 
national   indebtedness;     principles    and    practice    of    exchange 
banking;  money  markets  of  the  world  and  their  relations. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  2.  jj   .o^ 

I  Economic  Resources:  Environmental  influences  affecting  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development ;  geographic  distribution 
and  economic  significance  of  raw  materials;  products  and  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  and  of  the  countries  of  most 
importance  to  the  industries  and  commerce  of  this  country. 

■    Advertising  and   Salesmanship:      Modern   sales    organization 
and  selling  probems  and  practices;    sales  campaigns;   advertis- 
ing and  personal  selling.  II  (3^ 
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19.     Statistics:      An  elementary   course   in  statistical  method 
purpose.     Preparation  of  schedules;   analysis  of  returns;   avT 
ages   and   index  numbers;    graphic   methods   and   current  pro 

,  I  c: 


lems.  ^  ^ 


20. 


22 


Insurance:  The  different  classes  and  types  of  risk  and  ri& 
taking.  The  economic  significance  of  insurance,  life,  fii 
marine,  fidelity,  accident.  ^^  ( 

Credits  and  Collections:  Forms  of  credit;  classes  of  crec 
and  credit  machinery;  duties  and  qualifications  of  the  crec 
man;  sources  of  information;  analysis  of  statements;  coll( 
tions  and  credit  safeguards.  I  ( 

Investments:  Nature,  character,  and  functions;  classes,  : 
eluding  direct  investments  and  securities;  methods  of  judgi 
investments;  state  control;  investment  markets  and  exchang 
Prerequisite,  Economics  2.  II  ( 

23.  Marketing:      A  general   survey   of   methods   and  problems 
marketing    raw    materials,    farm    products,    and    manufactur 
goods.     Textbook,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  problems. 

24.  Corporation  Finance:  Promotion,  capitalization,  financu 
and  reorganization  of  corporations.  Organization  and  fina; 
ing  of  trusts.  I^  ^ 

25.  26.     Seminar:      Opt^n   to    suitably    prepared    Seniors.      The   j 

sources  of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bure^ 
of  Legislative  Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  ti 
department.  ^'       ^ 

27  28.  Business  Law:  The  course  deals  v^ith  contracts,  agen, 
sales  of  personal  property,  corporations,  partnerships,  negotia ; 
instruments,  suretyship,  bailments,  and  estates  in  real  proper. 

I,  II  C 

29,  30.  Advanced  Accounting:  Prerequisite,  courses  13,  U,  t 
their  equivalent.  This  course  deals  with  the  principles 
accounting  and  centers  in  the  balance  sheet.  Special  attend 
is  given  to  depreciation,  intangible  assets,  the  nature  of  equitf 
and  equity  accounts,  sinking  funds,  interest  problems,  consij- 
dations  and  liquidations,  and  the  construction  of  the  m.^ 
usual  financial  statements.  Practical  problems  are  used  f 
illustrate  the  principles  studied.  I>  ^  *' 
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EDUCATION 

Professor  Richardson. 
Assistant  Professor  Hightower. 

■  A  college  department  of  Education  has  two  principal  functions, 
'he  courses  offered  should  provide  general  cultural  training  val- 
able  to  those  who  may  never  actually  teach.  The  following  courses, 
oweyer,  are  designed  primarily  to  provide  definite  professional 
raining  for  students  who  are  ultimately  to  accept  high  school 
>aching  positions. 

Students  majoring  in  Education  are  required  to  take  the  following 
mrses:     51,  53,  55,  66,  and  ten  hours  of  eleetives.     Students  desir- 
/.g  to  receive  state  licenses,  thus  qualifying  them  to  accept  teach- 
g  positions,  must  meet  requirements  as  to  good  character,  proved 
/mpetency,    and    sound   teaching.      In    order   to    accept   high   school 
■aching    positions    they    must    successfully    complete    an    approved 
'ur-year  college  course.  This  must  be  composed  of  at  least  124  se- 
ester  hours  of  college  studies,  of  which  a  minimum  of  17  semester 
mrs  must  be  in  approved  professional  courses,  and  from  20  to  24 
mester  hours  in  each   academic   subject   which   the   candidate   pro- 
'ses  to  teach.     The  professional  subjects  recommended  for  election 
e  "psychology,  psychology  of  school  subjects,  principles  of  educa- 
,)n,  special  methods  in  school   subjects,   educational  measurements, 
.|?h  school  administration,  and  history  of  education."     Courses  in 
rected  observation  of  the  classroom  procedure  of   skilled  teachers, 
id  in  student  teaching  under  expert  supervision  are  required. 
Students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession  should 
l?m  their  election  of  courses  in  Education  not  later  than  the  first 
lif  ef  the  Sophomore  year,  and,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ints  of  17  hours,  should  elect  such  courses  at  the  rate  of  from  3 
t  5  hours  each  semester. 

,rhe  certificate  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
^ondary  Schools  may  be  secured  by  graduates  who  have  included 
1  their  college  work  at  least  11  semester  hours  in  Education.  Those 
Ming  such  certificates  are  eligible  for  appointment  in  certain  high 
sools  situated  in  the  North  Central  States,  provided  the  appli- 
c.ts  can  also  meet  certain  specific  State  requirements. 
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The  following  outlines  of  courses  in  Education  and  arrangementi. 
made  with  the  officials  of  the  Indianapolis  public  schools  for  obsei' 
vation  and  supervised  teaching  have  been  approved  by  the  Indian 
State  Teachers'  Training  Board  as  meeting  the  State  law  an! 
regulations.  j 

For  High  ScJiool  Teaching:     Education  51,  53  or  57,  55  or  64,  6(, 

For  Administration  (superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  d' 
partment  heads)  :  A  major  in  Education,  at  least  30  hours,  inclu( 
ing  courses  59,  62,  65.  j 

It  is  proposed  to  give  courses  in  cycles:  Each  semester,  Edueij 
tion  51.^  Each  year.  Education  53,  55,  57,  58,  59,  60,  62,  66.  Oth(| 
courses  within  cycle  of  four  semesters. 


Courses 


51.  Introduction  to  Education  and  History  of  Modern  Educ; 
tion:  Prerequisite,  30  hours'  college  credit,  and  should  1| 
elected  by  students  of  sophomore  standing.  Limited  credit  onj 
will  be  given  if  this  course  is  elected  by  advanced  undergra! 
uate  students.  The  course  is  fundamental  and  is  required  of  {; 
students  intending  to  enter  any  level  of  the  teaching  professic' 
The  first  part  of  the  term  is  used  to  introduce  the  student  , 
present-day  educational  problems,  and  to  develop  a  sympathel 
and  aggressive  attitude  toward  scientific  method  in  their  soJ| 
tion.  This  is  followed  by  discussions  which  set  forth  brief 
social  and  educational  conditions  in  Europe  and  America  frc 
the  year  1100  to  the  present  time.  The  revolutionary  develc 
ments  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  will  be  stressed  with  spec 
reference  to  changes  brought  about  in  response  to  social  nee? 
and  demands.  Textbook,  collateral  readings,  and  discussio:;. 
classroom  observations  in  elementary  schools,  and  reports.  (Fofr 
erly  courses  1  and  5).  ■'■'  -^    ^| 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Grammar  Grades  and  Junior  HiJ 
Schools  :  Prerequisite,  Education  .51  and  45  hours '  credit.  1^ 
general  methods  course  and  fundamental  preparation  for  s;- 
dents  intending  to  teach  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Admir;^^ 
trative  and  supervisory  aspects  are  omitted.  The  follow]',' 
topics  are  treated:  broadening  purposes  of  education;  fact^s 
determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject  matt-; 
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the  routine  phases  of  school;  the  various  methods  by  which 
children  learn;  the  corresponding  methods  of  teaching;  the 
securing  of  interest  and  attention;  problems  arising  out  of  in- 
dividual differences  among  children;  the  use  of  books  and  of 
school  equipment.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions; 
classroom  observations  and   reports.'     (Formerly   course   2). 

II   (3) 

53.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology:  Prerequisite,  45 
hours'  college  credit,  and  should  be  elected  by  second  semester 
sophomore  students.  Limited  credit  only  will  be  given  if  this 
course  is  elected  by  advanced  students  or  by  students  who  have 
had  Philosophy  1.  This  is  a  gateway  course  and  is  designed  to 
introduce  the  prospective  teacher  to  the  problems  of  teaching 
by  means  of  a  reasonably  comprehensive  study  of  fundamental 
psychological  principles.  An  effort  is  made  to  secure  special 
application  to  the  problems  of  the  ordinary  public  school  teach- 
er. This  is  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses employed  in  learning  to  write,  read,  spell,  and  draw,  and 
of  those  by  which  history,  geography,  and  science  become  mean- 
ingful. The  course  aims  to  assist  the  student  to  understand 
and  intelligently  to  apply  methods  of  teaching.  (Formerly 
courses  14  and  15).  jj    /5\ 

54.  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States: 
Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  at 
least  two  courses  in  Education.  Thq  object  of  this  course  is  to 
secure  historical  perspective,  and,  with  the  knowledge  of  past 
educational  theories  and  practices,  to  develop  the  will  to  attack 
modern  educational  problems.  By  means  of  lectures,  textbook, 
and  discussions,  the  following  topics  are  treated:  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  early  colonial  days  and  their  European  antece- 
dents, later  colonial  schools,  colonial  school  systems  and  ad- 
ministration; English  and  early  American  academies;  the 
growth  of  a  few  typical  contrasting  state  systems;  early  high 
schools;  changes  in  curriculum  and  methods;  the  enlargement 
of  educational  opportunities;  agricultural,  commercial,  tech- 
nical and  industrial  extensions.     (Formerly  course  7).       II   (2) 

55.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  and  History  of 
Public  Education  in  the  United  States:  Prerequisite,  Edu- 
cation 51  and  45  hours '  credit.    In  the  first  part  of  the  semester, 
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the  students  will  be  given  a  fundamental  preparation  for  teach- 
ing in  high  schools.  The  following  topics  are  treated:  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  subject-matter;  economy  in  classroom 
management;  teaching  foreign  languages;  problem  solving; 
training  in  expression;  supervised  instruction.  These  discus- 
sions will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more  important  present- 
day  educational  problems  through  the  historical  approach  to  the 
organization,  and  administration  of  the  American  school.  Text- 
book, collateral  readings,  and  discussions;  classroom  observa- 
tions  in   high   schools   and   reports.      (Formerly   courses   3   and 

6).  ^'  ^^   ^^^ 

56      Psychology   of  Elementary  Education:     Prerequisite,   Edu- 
cation courses  51,  55,  and  53  or  Philosophy  1.  Lectures,  collateral 
readings,    and    discussions,    involving    a    study    of    mental    de- 
velopment with  direct  reference  to  the  elementary  school  child, 
his  physical  and  mental  characteristics  and  instinctive  responses. 
This  will  be  directly  related  to  the  general  principles  involved  ini 
the  various  types  of  learning,  such  as  motor  learning,  memoriz-; 
ing,  and  thinking,   as  employed  by  children  in  the   elementary  | 
school.      (Formerly  course  13).  ^^   (2)  I 

57.     Psychology    of    High    School    Subjects    and    High    School 
Pupils:      Open   to   advanced  undergraduate   students.      Prereq- 
uisite,    courses     51     and     55.       Lectures,     collateral     readings, 
and     discussions     designed    to    develop     a    knowledge     of    the 
mental  processes  employed  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  English, 
history,    languages,    science,    and    the    practical    arts    as    these 
studies  are  pursued  in  the  high  schools.     Supervised  study  and 
the   general  problems   involved  in  developing   the   proper  mode 
of  learning  the  high  school  subjects  will  be  given  consideration. 
This  will  be  followed  by  discussions,  involving  a  careful  examj 
ination  and   critical   study   of  the  physical,   mental,  and  mora.| 
characteristics  and  of  the  typical  economic  and  social  interest!! 
of     American     adolescents.       Special     reference     is     made    t(; 
the  relation  to  education  of  the  various  phases  of   adolescen 
life  and  its  interests.     The  problems  of  training  which  thereb; 
arise   are  considered   and  constructive  recommendations  are  of 
fered  toward  their  solution.     (Formerly  courses  11  and  12). 
58.    Principles    of    Education    and    Foreign    School    Systems 
Open   to    advanced    undergraduate    students   who    have   had  a 
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least  15  hours  in  Education.  This  course  is  a  summary  con- 
sisting of  lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  discussions,  and  is 
intended  to  give  a  coherent  review  of  the  fundamental  philos- 
ophy which  should  guide  and  direct  educational  practice.  This 
is  followed  by  discussions  of  European  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  with  special  reference  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  Reference  will  also  be  made  to  the 
schools  of  China,  Japan,  and  South  America.  The  ideals  which 
dominated  these  educational  systems  at  various  times  will  be 
examined  and  comparisons  instituted  with  similar  characteris- 
tics as  found  today  in  the  school  systems  of  the  United  States. 
(Formerly  courses  21  and  29).  jj  /^>, 

Educational  and  Mental  Tests  and  Measurements  :  Open  to 
advanced    undergraduate    students.      Prerequisite,    courses    51, 
53,     or     55.       Lectures,     collateral     readings,     and     discussions 
mvolvmg     an    intensive     study     of     the     standard    test     move- 
ment in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective;  the  principles 
underlying   the    demand   for   standards    in    the   content    of    the 
course  of  study;   an  examination  and  organization  of  the  prin- 
cipal tests  designed  to  measure  the  intelligence  of  children  and 
the  results  of  instruction;  a  critical  discussion  of  the  validity  of 
the    tests,    the    principles    used    in    designing    them,    and    the 
methods  employed  in  their  construction;   the  use  and  value  of 
mtelligence  tests  and  the  standard  educational  tests  in  the  work 
of  the  teacher  and  the  principal.     The  chief  facts  of   normal 
physical   and   mental    development   will   be   brought   out    in   lec- 
tures and  discussions  and  made  the  basis  for  a  study  of  minor 
differentiations,  borderline  cases,  and  abnormal  children.     Spec- 
ial attention  will  be  given  methods   of  instruction  which  meet 
the  needs  of  such  children.     Formerly  courses  No.  22  and  No 
the  needs  of  such  children.     Formerly  courses  22  and  27.       I  (5) 
Social  Aspects  OF  Curricula:     Open  to  advanced  undergrad- 
ua      students  who  have  had   at  least  ten  hours  in  Education. 
This  course  discusses  such  objectives  of  education  as   training 
rre?t'uT   7T'""'   '"   ^^^^^^^^^^^P'    ^^   P^^-eal   efficiency! 
Sus  life    T^  ''T  ^'""'^'  responsibility,   moral  and 

religious  life.   It   is   based  upon   the  more   elemental  principles 
wh.h  should  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  materials  of  in2 
tion  through   which   the   desired  objectives  are   to   be   attained. 
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Lectures,  eoUateral  readings,  and  discussions.     (Formerly  court 

23).  j 

61  Educational  Sociology.     See  page  79).  1 

62  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION:  Open  to  advanced  undergrau. 
Ite  students  who  have  had  at  least  15  hours  in  Educat  on 
This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  ^tl^/^y^^^f" 
typical  examples  of  the  literature  of  school  admmistrat.on 
t'h!  outstanding  problems  in  the  field,  and  ^---'^^  ;^- 
and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems  Discuss  o, 
will  include  problems  of  central  ad->-f -f^'  *7^  "^f  ^ 
public  schools,  business  management,  the  teaching  staff,  it 
selection,  promotion,  training  in  service,  salaries;  grading  an 
prom  i^g  pupils,  tL  measuring  movement,  school  records  an 
Reports.  Textbook,  collateral  readings,  lectures,  discussion 
individual   reports,    and   investigations.    (Eormerly   cours^e^  25 

63  THE  JUNIOR  HiOH  School:  This  course  presents  the  probto 
of  the  junior  high  school  from  the  point  of  view  of  practi 
Administration.  Topics  discussed:  ^storical  development 
ganization  and  administration,  buildings  curricu  a,  expenme 
f„  homogeneous  grouping,  vocational  and  educational  guidan 
school  tests  and  intelligence  tests,  basis  of  admission  and  P 
motion.      Lectures,    discussions,    readings,    reports.      (Eorme, 

64        C"SS   'oiaANLATION,     MANAGI.M.NT,     AND     TESTING     IN     Hi 

Schools:     For  high  school  teachers  in  preparation      Prer 
u  "eten  hours  in  Education.     The  course  deals  with  mett... 
of  class  management  as  distinguished  from  methods  of  in 
111     It  includes  a  treatment  of  types  of  school  organi.ati, 
methods  of  class  organization,  the  program  ^^'^'^'^^'''^W 
problem   of   standardized  tests,   educational   and   psychology, 
for  the  classification  of  pupils  and  the  improvement  of  mst. 
tion.     Practical  work  with  test  materials  is  provided,     (^lo^ 

erly  course  28).  ,  j,     i     .^..^Js 

[65.  SCHOOL  hygiene:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  stud ^ 
who  have  had  ten  hours  in  Education.  (Formerly  co?9 
30). 

"•It  is  specially  recommended  that  students  electing  Education^ 
carry  no  .nore  than  the  normal  schedule  of  15  credit  hours. 
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66.  Special  High  School  Methods  and  Directed  Observation 
AND  Supervised  Teaching:  *Prerequisite,  at  least  15  hours 
in  Education.  These  courses  are  arranged  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Training  Board. 
The  courses  should  be  taken  in  the  final  year.  They  will  be 
given  in  Indianapolis  high  schools  as  far  as  possible,  at  hours 
to  suit  individual  students.  During  the  first  week,  the  work 
will  consist  of  observation  and  lectures.  The  student  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  teach  under  supervision  of  the  regular 
high  school  teachers  and  the  heads  of  the  respective  high  school 
departments,  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Butler  College.  Commencing  with 
the  fourth  week,  the  student's  time  will  be  occupied  each  week 
as  follows: 

Lecture,    1   hour;    conference,   1    hour;    supervised  teaching,   3 
hours.   (Formerly  course  31).  j    jj   /^x 

[67.     Seminar— Problems   in    Education.      (Formerly   course    32.) 

(2)    Once  a  week] 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Harrison. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Professor  Butler. 

Assistant  Professor  Welling.* 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

Miss  Stewart,  Miss  Helming,  Miss  McBride. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses:  to  give  the  student 
constant  and  regular  practice  in  English  composition;  and  to  arouse 
^ith  in  him  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its 
historical  and  cultural  aspects. 

Students  majoring  in  English  are  required  to  take  from  30  to  40 
hours  of  work    of  which  courses  1,  2,  la,  2a,  23  and  24  are  required 
the  others  being  elective  courses  offered  in  the  English  departmen 
and  courses  8,  9  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.     Those  e- 
pecting  to  teach  should  take  up  to  40  hours. 

•Absent  on  leave. 
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Courses 

2 


Freshman  English:     Weekly  themes,  study  of  principles  of 
'composition,  lectures,  recitations,  and  conferences.     Required  of 
all  Freshmen. 
Professor  Harrison. 
Professor  Butler.  M 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg.  9 

Miss  Stewart,  Miss  Helming,  Miss  McBride. 
la   2a      Freshman  Elective:     Historical  Survey  of  English  Litera- 
'    ture      Textbook  work,  outside  reading,  reports.     Eequired  of  all 
Freshmen  intending   to   do   advanced   work  in  English^m  Mer 
years  of  college  course.  ' 

Professor  Butler.  ^ 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 
Miss  Stewart,  Miss  Helming,  Miss  McBride. 

7.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  Selected  Plays  of  Shakespeare's 
various  dramatic  periods.  Prerequisite,  courses  23,  24.  i  {6} 
Professor  Harrison. 

8.  MILTON,  GRAY,  AND  ARNOLD:  A  Study  of  classical  English 
poetry.     Prerequisite,  course  7. 

Professor  Harrison. 

9.  CONTEMPORARY    DrAMA-AmERICAN,     ENGLISH,     AND     EUROPEAN: 

Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English.  J-  <^  ^ 

Professor  Harrison. 
[10.     EUROPEAN  Drama:     A  study  of  selected  dramas   (in  English 

from  ^schylus  to  Ibsen. 

Professor  Harrison.] 
23,24.    Nineteenth    Century    Literature     (1798-1832) :        This 

course  lays  the  foundation  for  the  vital  appreciation  of  l.tera- 
■       Zeis  an  art.     Students  preparing  to  teach  English    and  thos 

who Lior  in  English,  must  take  this  course;  but  H  -  W 

as  well  for  all  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  m  modern 

ulrature    for    its    cultural   and    spiritual    value       Prerequisite 

courses  1  and  2,  and  la  and  2a,  or  their  equivalent.  I,  II  (5) 

Professor  Harrison. 
25.     CHIVALRY    in    ENGLISH    LITERATURE:      A    Study    (1)    of     he 

Arthurian  legend  in  Malory,  Tennyson,  and  Spenser;   and  (2) 
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of  the  ideals  of  chivalry  set  forth  in  the  historical  romances  of 
Scott.     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English.  II    (2) 

Professor  Harrison. 

[11,  12.     The  English  Novel:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 
Professor  Harrison.  I^  H  (2)] 

3,  4.     American  Literature:     Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English  or 
the   equivalent.  I    jj    /5\ 

Professor  Graydon. 

13,  14.     Browning:     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.  I   II  (^\ 

17,  18.     Tennyson  :     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English.  I,  II  (2) 

Professor  Graydon. 

[19,  20.     The  Development  of  the  English  Drama:     Prerequisite, 

20  hours  of  English. 

Professor  Graydon.] 
[5.     Contemporary  English  and  American  Prose.  I  (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Welling.] 
[6.     English  and  Scotch  Folklore  and  Ballads.  II  (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Welling.] 
[16.    Victorian  Prose.  jj  /^\ 

35,  36.     The  Short  Story  and  the  One- Act  Play:     The  course  is 

intended  to  cultivate  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  short  story 

and  the  one-act  play  as  literary  forms.     Extensive  reading  will 

serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  illustration,  and  imitation. 

Professor  Butler.  j  jj  /^n 

37,  38.  Journalistic  Writing:  The  course  will  consist  of  a  study 
of  newspaper  forms;  of  practice  in  writing  news,  interviews, 
and  editorials;  of  reporting  speeches  and  working  up  publicity 
material.  j^  jj   ^^. 

Professor  Butler. 

41,  42.     Contemporary  Poetry:     A  course  in  appreciation  of  con- 
temporary   poetry    of    England    and    America.      Study    of    the 
theory  of  poetry,  its  origin,  province,  forms  and  composition. 
Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  English.  I    n   (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg.      ~ 
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GERMAN 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

The  object  of  the  first  two  and  one-half  years'  work  is  to  enable 
students  to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  the  study  of  the  language  is  subordinated  to  the 
study  of  literature. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous,  and  both  must  be  taken  m  order 

to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses 

1,2.     Elementary  Course  (continuous)  :     As  far  as  possible,  Ger- 
man is  spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginning.  I,  H  (5) 
3    4      Second  Year:     Planned  as  a  unit,  but  the  courses  may  be 
'     taken   separately    for   credit.      A   thorough   grammatical   review 
based  on  a  book  like  Vos'  Essentials  of  German.     Graded  texts 
are  read  and  made  the  basis  for  classroom  conversation  m  Ger- 
man and  for  composition.  '         ^  ^ 
3a    4a      Scientific  German  :     A  rapid  reading  course  for  premed- 
'     ical  and  science  students  in  which  material  dealing  with  biology, 
chemistry,  etc.,  will  be  read.     I,  II  (3).     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

5  Modern  Prose:     In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  German.     Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chapters 

I   (3) 

6  Classics:      Lessing's    Minna   von   Barnhelm,    Schiller's   Maria 
Stuart,   Goethe's   Hermann  und  Dorothea,   or   similar  ^^^^s  ^^ 
these  authors  are  studied  in  detail.  ^  '' 

The  courses  numbered  above   6   are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to 
aover  the  more  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature. 
The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  first-year  students. 
15      Schiller:      Schiller's  life   and  works  with  the  literary   move- 
ments  in   the   nineteenth   century    are    treated   in    lectures   and 
assigned   readings.      His   most   important    dramas,   ^^^l^^s  Jiis- 
torical  and  critical  works  are  studied.  ■•■  ^ 
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16.     Goethe:     Lectures  and  assigned  readings  deal  with  the  social 

conditions  in  Goethe's  time  and  with  the  life  and  works  of  the 

author.     A  study  is  made  of  his  most  important  lyrics,  novels, 

dramas,  and  criticism.  II  (2-3) 

17,  18.     History  of  German  Literature.] 

i;24.    Lessing.] 

I  GREEK 

Professor  Weaver. 

In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work  toward  ap- 
)reciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  elementary  course  the 
tudents  cover  rapidly  the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  ex- 
ended  period  in  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous,  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit 
a  one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
tie  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses 
,  2.     Elementary  Greek  :     White 's  First  Greek  Book.    Xenophon  's 
Anabasis.  I    n    (5) 

,  4.     Plato  :     Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.     Sight  reading. 

I,  II    (3   or   5) 
,  6.     Homer:   Ilaid.     Mythology  and  Mycensen  Archaeology. 

I,  II   (2) 
8.     Greek  Tragedy:     The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  trag- 
edy considered  and  special  study  made  of  several  selected  trage- 
I      dies.     Study  of  the  Greek  theater.     Prerequisite,  Greek  1  to  5, 
or  an  equivalent.  I    n  /2) 

10.  Greek  Mythology  and  Art  :  For  this  course  no  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  required.  The  main  aim  of  the  course  is  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  Myths  of  Greece  as  being  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  appreciation  of  literature  in  general.  The 
work  will  be  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in 
English  and  Greek  literature.  Open  to  all  students  with  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Formerly  courses  7  and  8.  I,  II  (3) 
Formerly  courses  7  and  8. 
0.    Modern  Greek.] 

y  32.    Hellenistic  Greek.    See  page  45.  I,  II  (3) 

Professor  Morro. 
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HISTORY   AND   POLITICAL   SCIENCE 

Professor  Haworth. 
Assistant  Professor  Kinchen. 

History  not  only  teaches  us  about  the  dead  past  but  enables  i 
to  understand  the  living  present.  The  study  of  History  and  Politic: 
Science  has  general  cultural  value  and  forms  a  necessary  preparatic 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  for  the  pra 
tice  of  such  professions  as  teaching,  law,  and  journalism.  Studen 
who  elect  History  as  a  major  subject  will  be  required  to  take  add 
tional  work  in  political  science  and  in  either  economics  or  socic 
ogj- 

Courses 

3   4      Modern  European  History:  1500-1914.     Open  to  all  studen: 

I,  II  (; 
5,  6.     English  History:      From  the  earliest  times  to   the  prese 

day.     Open  to  all  students.  I'  ^^  ( 

7.     Europe  Since  1914:     A  study  of  the  Great  War,  the  Treaty 

Peace,  and  Current  Events.     Prerequisite,   History  3  and  4, 

History  21  and  22,  or  History  5  and  6.  I  ( 

21,  22.     American  History:     A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  tj 

United  States  from  1492  to  the  present.     Open  to  all  studen! 

Offered  in  two  sections.  ^>  -'■■'■  \ 

24.  Latin  American  History:     Open  to  advanced  students. 

25.  Civil    War    and    Eeconstruction:      An    intensified    study 
American  History  from  1860  to  1877.     Open  to  advanced  s 

dents. 

26.  Recent  American  History:  A  study  of  the  period  since  18,, 
with  emphasis  upon  contemporary  problems  and  conditio. 
Open  to  advanced  students.  ^^  \ 

27.  28.     Seminar  in  American  History:     An  introduction  to  J 

methods  of  historical  investigation  followed  by  an  intensp 
study  of  selected  topics  in  American  History.  Open  to  Hist(' 
major  students  who  are  suitably  prepared. 
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[11,  12.    Church  History.] 

i),  10.  American  Government:  The  origin  and  development  of 
American  political  institutions,  emphasizing  American  political 
philosophy  and  the  history  of  political  parties.  Open  to  ad- 
vanced students.  j    jj    .o\ 

HOME   ECONOMICS 

Miss  Wilhite 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  provides  courses  for  teachers 
nd  home   makers. 

By  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  excursions  to  manufacturing 
lants,  shops,  museums,  and  hospitals,  these  courses  aim  to  give  the 
udent  the  scientific  facts  underlying  the  practical  problems  of  the 
imily  as  an  economic  and  social  unit. 

Courses 

Foods  and  Nutrition. 

The  work  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  principles  of  cook- 
■y  may  be  taught  by  the  same  general  method  as  the  principles  of 
:emistry  are  taught,  i.  e.,  by  a  study  of  type  compounds.  The  de- 
'lopment  of  this  idea  suggests  a  study  of  each  type  of  food  by  series 
•'  experiments  and  lectures,  until  the  student  has  gained  some 
nnlianty  with  the  principles  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat 
JKery, 

Foods. 

Elementary  Cookery:  An  introductory  food  course.  The 
principles  underlying  the  preparation  of  the  various  classes  of 

;  food  materials  are  developed  in  this  half  of  the  course.  The  lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  experiments  and  the  preparation  of 
tjpical  foods.  Limited  to  fourteen  students.  Formerly  course 
^.     Laboratory  fee,   $5.00.  -,-    .^. 

I  Advanced  Cookery:  Practice  in  home  cookery,  including  the 
planning,   cooking,   and   serving    of    breakfasts,   luncheons,    din 
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ners  and  suppers,  as  well  as  the  calculation  of  costs  and  calori- 
fc  value  of  fo;as  used.  Prerequisite  course  2.  Formerh 
course    4.      Limited    to    fourteen    students.      Laboratory    fee, 

ii    (0) 

$5.00. 

Nutrition. 
5    6      Dietetics:     This  course  deals  with  the  nutritive  requiremeat 
'       of  the  body  in  health  and  disease.     It  includes  a  .«tu<ly  of  tb 
processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  gwmg  a  seen  ifre  b» 
for    study   in   dietaries.      Prerequisite,    Inorganic   and^  Orgam 
Chemistry. 
21    22      HOME  Nursing:     This  course  deals  with  the  prevention  at 
care  of  illness  in  the  home.     It  includes  such  topics  as  propc 
surroundings  for  the  sick,  the  early  recognition  of  the  coi.mo 
symptoms  of  disease,  prevention  and  care  of  common  aitao 
emergencies,  and  food  for  the  sick.     The  work  is  given  by 
ture,  demonstration,  and  trips  to  hospitals  and  clmic.    (Fon 
erly  course  20).     Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  i,        ^• 

23.     HOUSEHOLD  Administration:      ^he  family  income  arid  ^s.' 
penditure;  the  equivalent  of  income  in  productiv    labor  i 
Le  household;  the  budget  system;  the  personal  l>f^;^  ';«» 
in  personal  expenditure;    thrift,   methods  of   saving,  msura 
and  investment.     (Formerly  course  lb). 
24      HOME  Decoration:      Studies  in  structure  and  design  in  «■ 
tion  to  the  furnishing  of  the  home.     Good  spacing  and  ar 
ment,  leading  lines,  light  and  dark  spaces    color  combinat 
Excursions  to  museums,  art  stores,  and  furniture  stores.    (^Fo, 
erly  course  2). 

Clothing  and  Textile  Courses. 
31.     ELEMENTARY   Sewing:      Laboratory' work,   lecture   and  dem 
strations  of  chemical  tests  of  fabrics.     Practice  m  the  cutt^^ 
fitting  and  construction  of  clothing;  the  cost  and  caie  of  cK, 
ing,   the   use    of    commercial  patterns.      Laboratory   fee,  ^^ 

32.     ADVANCED    Sewing:      Wool    tailoring    and    pattern    moddg 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  1 

Note:     Sewing  courses  limited  to  thirty  students. 
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LATIN 

Professor  Gelston. 

The  courses  in  Latin  are  so  planned  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
irious  classes  of  students,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  prepara- 
on. 

In  advanced  courses  different  authors  and  works  will  be  studied 
I  alternate  years,  in  order  to  afford  the  student  a  broad  field  of 
udy. 

Students  offering  3  or  4  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  should  elect 
atin  1  and  2. 

Major  students  must  include  courses  25  and  26,  or  the  equivalent. 
:  is  strongly  advised,  though  not  required,  that  those  who  complete 

Latin  major,  shall  also  take  Greek  1  and  2. 

Courses 

.  Selections  From  Ovid  and  Cicero:  A  review  of  Latin  inflec- 
tions and  syntax  will  accompany  the  reading.  Prerequisite,  2 
units  of  entrance  Latin  or  equivalent.  I  (3) 

.     Vergil:     iEneid  I-II.     Prerequisite,  Latin  C  or  equivalent. 

II   (3) 

1.  Cicero:  Select  Letters;  and  Livy:  Selections.  Prose  composi- 
tion once  a  week.  Study  of  the  legends  of  Eome  in  relation  to 
history.  Minimum  prerequisite,  3  units  of  entrance  Latin  or 
equivalent.  I   (5) 

2.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes;  Catullus:  Selections.  Eeading 
and  interpretation  of  two  masters  of  Latin  verse.  A  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  Latin  literature.  II  (5) 

1.  EoMAN  Comedy:  The  Captives,  one  other  play,  and  selections 
of  Plautus  to  be  read  rapidly.  Study  of  the  Eoman  theater  and 
drama.  I  (3) 

).  The  Architecture  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Eome,  as 
shown  by  the  Forum,  imperial  palaces,  etc.  Lectures  with 
stereopticon,  recitations,  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students. 
Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required.  I  (2) 

I.  Pliny:  Select  Letters;  and  Tacitus:  Germania  or  Agricola. 
The  authors  will  be  read  with  some  attention  to  the  life  and 
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history  of   the   early   empire.     Prerequisite,  Latin  1   and   2,  c 
equivalent.  ^ 

6b.  History  of  Roman  Political  Institutions:  Lectures  ar. 
readings  on  the  development  of  Roman  government.  Open  1 
all  students.     Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required.  H  (2 

Junior-Senior   Courses 

Prerequisite,  Latin  1,  2,  3a,  6a,  or  equivalent. 
[23.     Cicero:     De  Officiis,  Book  I.]  ' 

[24.     Vergil:     Eclogues,  Georgics.] 

25.  Cicero:  Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I.  With  collater 
reading  from  other  writers  concerning  the  destiny  of  the  soi 
Brief  review  of  syntax  and  practice  in  composition.  I  (: 

26.  Vergil's  Aeneid  Books  VII-XII:  A  special  study  of  t 
Latin  epic  with  reading  and  reports  by  members  of  the  clai 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Johnson. 
Assistant  Professor  Lutz. 

The   courses  in  Mathematics   outlined  below  may  be   divided  ir 
elementary  and  advanced.     By  elementary  is   meant   the  courses 
geometry,    trigonometry,    higher    algebra,    analytical    geometry,   d 
ferential    and    integral    calculus.      These    courses    are    necessary  ^ 
preparation  for  all  the  others  given  in  mathematics.  ,^ 

The  more  advanced  courses  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  ^f 
that  a  student  may  receive  continuous  instruction  in  mathemat'3 
for  five  or  six  years.  ^ 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  coll.. 
may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.     It  is,  however,  recommem 
that   solid   geometry   be    included   among   the    elective    units   offel 

for  entrance. 

Courses 

[A.     Solid  Geometry  (3)]  | 

la      Plane    Trigonometry:       After    developing    the    fundameiM 

principles,    many    exercises    are    given    to    furnish    drill    m  f 
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application  of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems.  I  (3) 
|Lb.  College  Algebra  :  Besides  a  revioAv  of  the  quadratic  equation, 
this  course  includes  inequalities,  mathematical  induction,  bino- 
mial theorem,  variation,  progressions,  theory  of  equations,  and 
logarithms.  I  (2) 

2.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  straight  line  and  the  conic  sec- 
tions receive  most  attention.     Prerequisite,  course  1.  H   (5) 

Ja.    Spherical  Trigonometry:     This  takes  up  the  elements  of  the 
subject,   studies   the   right   triangle   and   its  formulas,   then  the 
oblique  triangle  and  its   different   cases,   and  applies  the  prin- 
!         ciplcs  to  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  spheres.  I   (2) 

■^b.  Advanced  College  Algebra:  This  course  takes  up  complex 
numbers,  partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  de- 
terminants, probability,  infinite  series,  limits,  and  continued 
fractions.  I   (3) 

3.  Differential  Calculus  :  This  is  largely  a  drill  course,  but 
aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems  desirable  in 
beginning  this  subject.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.       I   (5) 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  3,  about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  fourteen  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and 
mechanics.  II   (5) 

5,  6,  Theory  of  Equations  :  A  course  devoted  to  the  general 
properties  of  equations,  determinants,  transformation,  symmetric 
functions,  and  the  complex  variable.     Prerequisite,  course  4. 

I,  II  (3) 
19,  20.  Projective  Geometry:  A  study  of  those  properties  left 
unaltered  by  projection.  The  principle  of  duality  will  be  em- 
phasized. Desargue's  theorem,  double  ratio,  theorems  of  Men- 
elaus  and  Ceva,  projective  correspondences,  involutions,  homo- 
geneous cordinates  and  Pliicker  line  coordinates  will  be 
studied.     Prerequisite,  course  4.  I,  II   (2) 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Jordan. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is  to  put  the  student 
n  possession  of  a  Avay  of  looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to 
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interpret  both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger  problems  which 
enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  historical  method 
is  followed,  and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers  required, 
so  far  as  is  feasible  in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  character. 
Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit 

Courses  M 

1.     Psychology:     An  introductory  course.  I  (3) 

2      Introduction   to  Philosophy:      This   course   is   open   only  to 

students  who  have  not  had  any  other  course  in  philosophy. 

ii     (d) 

3.  Ethics:     The  nature,  presuppositions,  and  history  of  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  morality.  v  ) 

4.  Logic:      An   elementary    study    of    the    nature,    principles^  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  ^  ^ 

5.  History  OF  Philosophy:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval.     Prerequisite 
courses  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  ^  ^ 

6.  History  of  Philosophy:  Modern.  Prerequisite,  cour^ 
3,  5. 

7    8      Philosophical   Classics:      The   careful  reading   and   discus 
'     'sion  of  selected  works.     The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  ye" 
to  year.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5,  6.  I,  J-    V 

10  PHILOSOPHICAL  PROBLEMS:  The  content  of  this  course  wi 
vary  from  time  to  time.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  5  and_6  or 
and   13. 

[n.  Theory  of  the  Moral  Order:  Prerequisite,  Junior  stan( 
ing.] 

[12.     Ethical  Problems:     Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  3,  4.] 

13  Social  Ethics:  A  study  of  social,  economic,  religious,  indii 
trial,  and  practical  relations  generally  in  so  far  as  they  atte 
individual,  social,  and  class  conduct.  Prerequisite,  Philosopl 
3,  or  Junior  standing. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    AND    ATHLETICS 

Professor  Page. 

Miss  Schulmeyer. 

Mr.  Hinkle. 

I  The  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  is  designed 
3  care  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  all  within  the  college  com- 
lunitv.  Spacious  ground  for  all  out-of-door  exercise  and  play  is 
rovided  on  Irwin  Field,  with  a  football  gridiron,  baseball  diamond, 
inder  track,  and  tennis  courts,  while  indoor  work  is  carried  on  in 
Ide  well-equipped  gymnasium,  with  basketball  court,  graded  gym- 
tastic  apparatus,  locker  rooms,  and  shower  baths. 

A  varied  system  of  physical  training  courses  cares  for  the  needs 
f  the  students  who  are  under  direct  supervision  of  competent  instruc- 
OTS.  Eight  hours  of  work  are  required  of  all  students  for  gradua- 
'ion.  At  least  six  of  these  must  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and 
[ophomore  years. 

A  thorough  medical  examination  is  required  of  every  student  upon 
mtering  college,  and  no  student  is  fully  matriculated  until  this  has 
een  taken.  This  must  be  arranged  for  at  registration  time.  During 
he  first  week  of  the  term,  each  student  must  obtain  a  locker  at  the 
ymnasium  and  equip  himself  with  inexpensive  appropriate  gym- 
astic  costume. 

Courses 

Men 

,  2.     Graded  Gymnastics  and   Mass   Athletics:      Primarily   for 

those  who  lack  co-ordination,  and  need  building  up.  I,  II  (2) 

1,  12.     Intramural   Games:      Various   games   in  season  for  those 

in  intermediate  stage  of  development.  I,  II   (2) 

5.     'Varsity   Football:      For  all   men  eligible   for   intercollegiate 

competition.     Tryouts  will  limit  squad.  I 

7,    18.     Basketball:      Candidates   for    intercollegiate    competition. 

;        Class  limited  following  tryouts.  I,  II  (3) 

|9,    20.     Track    and    Field    Athletics:       Cross-country    running, 

Aveights,  jumping.  I>  II    (3) 

•1     Baseball:      Tryouts  will  be  held  beginning   the   second  semes- 

1        ter.  II 

m.     Tennis:     Class  limited.  11(3) 
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29,  30.     Special  Corrective  Work:     The  Athletic  Director  will  a 
vise  on  individual  cases.  I,  H  By  appointmer 


Women 

7,  8.     Graded  Gymnastics.  I,  11 

9,  10.     Graded  Gymnastics  (Advanced).  I,  II 

13,  14.     Athletic  Games.  .        I,  II  (' 

23,  24.     Intramural  Games  (Advanced).  I,  II  (' 


II 


PHYSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Pritchard. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  planned  for  those  w) 
expect  to  major  in  physics,  for  the  fulfillment-  of  the  science  i 
quirement  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  for  pre-enginee 
ing  students.  For  a  major  in  physics  the  following  mathematic 
courses  are  required:  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  a 
cuius.  Differential  equations  is  strongly  urged  but  not  requiK 
The  laboratory  fee  for  all  courses  is  $7.00.  Extra  charges  are  ma 
for  breakage  and  damage  to  apparatus.  To  cover  these  charges 
breakage  ticket,  $5.00,  must  be  obtained  from  the  treasurer  befo 
the  student  will  be  admitted  to  laboratory  work. 

Courses 

1.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat:  A  genei 
course,  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  pre 
lems,  and  laboratory  work.  I  ( 

2.  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  II  ( 
la,    2a.     Pre-medic    Physics:       These    courses    are    especially    < 

signed  for,  and  open  only  to  pre-medical  students,  and  caiir 
be  offered  to  meet  the  science  requirement.  I,  II  ( 

3,  4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  A  theoretical  study  of  t 
principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Prerequisite,  cour: 
1  and  2,  and  calculus  or  enrollment  therein.  I,  II  ( 

5.  Theory  of  Eadio  Transmission:  A  careful  study  of  < 
principles  of  radio  will  be  made.     Open  to  all  students. 

I   or  II   ( 
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Theory  of  Light:  This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite,  calculus.  I  or  II  (5) 
Electrical  Oscillations:  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
calculus  and  are  enrolled  in  or  have  taken  differential  equa- 
tions. I  or  II  (5) 
Mathematical  Physics:  A  study  of  the  more  recent  work  in 
physics  and  of  the  derivation  of  mathematical  equations. 

I  or  II  (3) 
Physics  of  the  Atmosphere:  This  course  is  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  teach  physics  and  especially  physical  geog- 
raphy in  the  high  school.    Open  to  all  students.  I  or  II  (3) 
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Professor  Tallcott. 

The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  Art  offers 
courses  in  three  groups:  Fundamentals;  original  speech  and  inter- 
pretation. The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  offer  training  in  general 
culture  and  deportment  in  private  conversation  as  well  as  in  public 
speech;  in  extemporaneous  and  impromptu  speech-making  for  the 
preacher,  the  teacher,  the  orator,  the  lecturer,  and  the  salesman;  in 
public  reading  of  good  literature  for  entertainment  and  instruction, 
and  in  the  various  forms  of  professional  work  on  the  platform  and 
on  the  stage. 

Courses 

Fundamentals. 

1.  General  Elocution:  The  fundamental  principles  for  good 
reading    and    speaking.      A    general    survey    of    the    different 

I  phases  of  work  in  the  speech  arts.     For  freshmen.  I  (3) 

2.  Literary  Analysis:  A  general  course  in  interpretation  at 
sight  reading.  A  study  of  denotation,  connotation,  group  val- 
ues, and  group  sequence.     For  freshmen.  II    (3) 

3.  Criteria  of  Speech:  A  scientific  study  of  the  fundamental 
prmciples  of  oral  expression.  Methods  in  teaching  elocution 
and  rading.     For  seniors.  I  /^\ 
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4.  Normal  Theory:  A  critical  study  of  different  methods  of 
teaching  elocution  and  reading;  of  teaching  acting,  personat- 
ing, and  public  reading;  of  teaching  original  speech  and 
forensics.     For   seniors.  ^^   \^) 

Original  Speech. 

5.  Public  Address:  Addresses  for  different  occasions;  class 
criticism;  speech  building  and  outlines;  extempore  and  im- 
promptu   speaking;    formal    and    informal    speech.    Tor    fresh- 

I  (3) 

men.  ^  ^ 

6.  Advanced  Public  Address:  Vocabulary  building;  advanced 
forms  of  speech-making  for  belief  and  action;  elementary  brief- 
drawing;  classroom  debates  and  discussions;  parliamentary  law. 
For  freshmen.  H  (3) 

7.  Salesmanship:      A   practical  application   of   public    speech  to: 
the  various  forms  of  salesmanship,  including  actual  sales  talks 
under   differing   hypothetical   situations.   For   freshmen.   11    (2) 

8.  Argumentation:  Argument  building;  lectures  and  criticism; 
written  briefs  and  arguments;  conferences;  practice  debates. 
For  sophomores.  ^  ' 

9.  Formal  Debate:  Weekly  practice  in  formal  debates;  team 
work  in  brief -drawing ;  preparation  for  representation  in  inter- 
collegiate debates.     For  sophomores.  II  (2) 

10.  Story-Telling:  This  course  is  especially  helpful  for  students 
preparing  for  public  school  teaching  or  social  settlement  work. 
Stories  prepared  for  different  ages  and  types  of  audiences. 
Fairy  tales;  fables;  legends;  folk  tales;  Bible  Stories.  Criti- 
cism by  instructor  and  class.  For  sophomores.  I  (3) 

Interpretation. 
n.     Dramatic  Keading:      The  presentation  of  memorized  selections 
for  criticism  by  instructor  and  class.     A  study  of  acting,  per- 
sonating,  impersonative   reading,  and  pure  reading  in  their  ar- 
tistic relation  to  each  other.     For  sophomores.  I  (3) 

12.  Play  Eeading:  The  study  and  presentation  of  complete  cut- 
tings from  approved  novels  or  plays.     For  Sophomores.      II  (3) 

13.  Hymn  and  Bible  Reading:  The  oral  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  well-known  hymns;  pulpit  etiquette;  sermon 
izing;    impressiveness,  conviction,   and   persuasion.   For  juniors. 

II  (2) 
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ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

Professor  Eatti. 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

Assistant    Professor    Pucilla,    Mlle    Cousin,    Miss    Showalter, 

Miss  Kincaid,  Miss  Whisenand,  Miss  Eenfrew. 

Students  may  not  elect  French  1,  2  and  Spanish  1,  2  in  the  same 
ivear,  except  by  special  permission. 

i     Students  majoring  in  French  are  required  to  take  French  7,  8.     In 
!addition,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  they  take  History  3,  4. 
I     To    students    credited    with    90    hours    or    more,    courses    1    and    2 
ihave  the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

'  Students  preparing  to  teach  Romance  Languages  may  elect  60 
hours  in  this  department.  Other  students  may  elect  50  hours  pro- 
vided both  French  and  Spanish  are  begun  in  college. 

Courses   in   French 

Professor  Ratti. 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

Assistant  Professor  Fucilla,  Miss  Showalter. 

Mlle  Cousin,  Miss  Kincaid. 

Miss  Renfrew. 

'-,  2.  Elementary  Course:  Grammar,  composition,  reading  of  easy 
I         French,  pronunciation,  dictation.  I,  II   (5) 

1.     Elementary.  II  (5) 

!,  3.     Elementary  and  Second  Year.  I,  II  (5) 

4.     Second  Year.  I  (5) 

'<,  4.  Second  Year:  Reading  of  modern  French  prose,  accompanied 
by  a  systematic  review  of  grammar,  with  composition  and  con- 
versation. Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  use  of  spoken 
French.  I^  H  (5) 

',  6.  Advanced  French  Reading:  Texts  will  be  chosen  from  the 
best  literature  of  the  Classical  and  the  more  modern  periods. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  third-year  student  to 
acquire  ease  in  translating  rather  difficult  French,  and,  es- 
pecially, to  develop  in  him  an  appreciaiton  of  the  beauty  and 
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richness  of  the  literature  of  France.     Prerequisite,  course  4  or 
the  equivalent.  ^>  ^^  (^) 

*7,  8.  Survey  of  French  Literature:  A  French  text  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  this  course,  but  it  will  be  supplemented  by 
lectures  (in  English),  reading  assignments,  and  quizzes.  This 
course  is  required  of  those  majoring  in  French,  and  of  those 
wishing  to  be  recommended  for  positions  to  teach  the  language, 
a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required.  Prerequisite, 
course  4  or  the  equivalent.  Ij  I^   (2) 

*11  12.  Advanced  French  Composition  and  Conversation:  Spec- 
ial attention  is  given  to  idioms,  pronunciation,  and  sentence 
structure.  The  student  is  trained  to  express  his  ideas  in  an 
easy  and  natural  French  conversational  style.  The  student 
electing  this  course  must  give  evidence  of  having  a  working 
knowledge  of  elementary  French  grammar  and  of  the  irregular 
verbs.     Prerequisite,  course  4  or  the  equivalent.  I,  II  (3) 

*13,  14.  Teachers'  Course:  This  will  include  phonetics,  a  review 
of  advanced  French  grammar,  and  conversation.  Methods  of  pre- 
senting grammar,  pronunciation,  reading  material  and  topica 
of  conversation  will  be  discussed  and  then  put  into  practice  ir 
the  class-room.  The  selection  of  textbooks  for  the  variou 
classes  will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Prerequisite,  three  yeart 
of  college  French  or  the  equivalent.  I,  H  (2) 

*[15,  16.  (Continuous)  Seventeenth  Century  French  Litera- 
'ture::  Lectures  in  French.  For  advanced  students  only. 
Prerequisite,  French  7,  8  or  11,  12.  (This  course  may  be  taken 
simultaneously  with  7,  8  or  11,  12.)  0**^ 

[*17,  18.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature  (Continuous): 

'Lectures     in     French,     reading     assignments,     written     reports, 

quizzes.     For  advanced  students  only.     Prerequisite,  French  7, 

8  or  11,  12.     (This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  7, 

8  or  11,'  12.)] 

Note:      French   15,   16   is  to  be   offered   on  alternate  years  with 

French  17,  18,  which  will  be  given  in  1923-  '24. 

*New  students  may  not  enter  these  courses  in  the  second  semester 
except  by  consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  in  Spanish 

Assistant  Professor  Wesenberg. 

Assistant  Professor  Fucilla. 

Instructor  Miss  Whisenand. 
Miss  Showalter,  Miss  Renfrew. 

1,  2.     Elementary  Course:     Grammar,  reading  of  easier  texts,  ele- 

mentary prose  composition.  I    n    (5) 

1.     Elementary.  jj  /q\ 

2,  3.     Elementary  and  Second  Year.  I^  II  (5) 
4.    Second  Year.  I  /^\ 

i,  4.  Second  Year:  Reading  of  modern  Spanish  novels  and  dramas, 
advanced  Spanish  grammar  and  composition,  together  with  as 
much  conversation  as  is  practicable.     Prerequisite  to  courses  7 

:        and  8.  j^  jj   (5^ 

),  6.  Third  Year:  Spanish  classics,  novel,  drama  and  poetry;  col- 
lateral reading  on  various  phases  of  Spanish  literature.  I,  II  (3) 

',  8.  Commercial  Spanish  and  Advanced  Composition  :  Commer- 
cial correspondence,  reading,  conversation,  and  a  study  of  Span- 
ish daily  life.     Prerequisite,  courses  3  and  4  or  the  equivalent. 

I,  II  (2) 

1,  12.  History  of  Spanish  Literature:  A  survey  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  present  day.  Text  and  lectures  in  English.  Col- 
lateral reading  in  Spanish.  Required  for  students  majoring  in 
Spanish.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  Spanish  or  the 
equivalent.     See  note  for  courses  13  and  14.  I,  II   (3) 

13,  14.     Spanish  Literature  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries. 

AT  ^  ^y  II  (3)1 

Note:  Courses  11,  12  and  13,  14  are  given  in  alternate  years.     In 
le  year  1923- '24,  courses  11,  12  will  be  offered 


SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Jensen. 

Sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  human  interactions  for  the 
^rpose  of  elaborating  a  sound  policy  of  social  progress.     As  such 

engages  the  attention  of  two  classes  of  students:  Those  who  are 
aefly  interested  in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  therefore  includ'^ 
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human  relations  as  any  other  object  of  investigation  and  specula- 
tion; and  those  who,  with  a  practical  interest,  desire  to  enter  the 
field  of  social  service  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of  ration- 
alizing social  evolution. 

Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  sociology,  60  hours  college  credit, 
sophomores  whose  average  scholarship  does  not  fall  below  B  maj 
be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor.  For  a  major. 
a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  is  required,  which  must  include  courses 
1  and  either  2  or  3,  together  with  ten  hours'  work  in  correlated 
social  sciences  approved  by  the  instructor. 

Courses  I 

1  Elementary  Sociology:  An  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  of  human  society;  the  conditions  which  determine  th< 
type  of  social  life;  social  organization,  institutions,  and  prog 
ress;  the  application  of  sociological  principles  in  the  contro 
of  present-day  social  conditions.  ^   (  ' 

2  Applied  Sociology:  A  survey  of  (1)  the  outstanding  socia 
problems  of  the  United  States,  and  of  (2)  the  most  approvec 
plans  of  social  progress.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  dis 
cussions;  inspection  trips  to  social  agencies  and  to  State  coun 
ty,  and  city  institutions.  y  - 

3  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  SOCIETY:  A  study  of  the  Amencai 
social  democracy,  its  historical  and  geographical  background 
and  its  political,  economic,  religious,  domestic,  and  racial  group 
ings  and  activities,  with  a  view  to  revealing  the  essential  char 
acter  of  American  social  life  and  the  more  significant  curren 
forces  and  tendencies  operative  within  it.  I  (3 

4  The  Social  Survey:  An  examination  of  current  methods  o 
investigation  employed  by  social  service  agencies  m  the  * 
agnosis  of  local  problems  and  the  formulation  of  commumt 
programs;  the  results  obtained  in  the  more  comprehensive  sui 
veys-  the  complexity  of  community  problems,  the  interrelation 
of  social  agencies  and  the  correlation  of  their  activities  in 
community  program;  the  function  of  the  survey  movement  i 
providing  objective  and  impartial  data  for  the  direction  o 
community  policy  and  for  the  development  of  public  opinion  a 
a  means  to  social  control  and  social  reform.  ii  (^ 

[5.     Rural  Sociology. 
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6.  Urban  Sociology  :  A  study  of  the  modern  city ;  growth ;  social 
structure;  the  urban  mind;  comparison  of  the  conditions, 
problems,  and  values  of  rural  and  urban  life;  municipal  reform 
movements  in  administration,  communication,  public  utilities, 
housing,  health,  fire  and  police  protection  and  regulation,  jus- 
tice, charity,  education,  recreation,  social  service,  city  planning, 
churches,   libraries,   museums,  social  centers.  II    (3) 

[7.  Physical  Anthropology.  (3)] 

[8.  Social  Anthropology.  (3)] 

[9.  Immigration  and  Americanization.  (3)] 

[10.  Eace  Problems.  (3)] 

11.  Educational  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  social  structure  and 
processes  of  American  society,  together  with  the  changes  which 
they  are  undergoing  in  contemporary  social  evolution,  with  a 
view  to  disclosing  to  teachers  the  sociological  principles  under- 
lying the  educational  task.  I  (3) 

12,  Sociological  Systems:  An  introduction  to  the  literature  of 
general  sociology  primarily  for  graduate  students.  Hours  and 
credit  to  be  arranged. 

21,  22.  Field  AVork:  Opportunities  will  be  offered  to  a  limited 
number  of  suitably  prepared  Seniors  to  do  volunteer  social 
work  under  the  supervision  of  Indianapolis  social  service 
agencies.  The  instructor  will  direct  the  student  in  studying 
the  activities  of  the  agency  under  which  he  is  Avorking,  its 
units  of  administration,  its  place  and  function  in  the  local 
community,  its  relation  to  other  agencies,  its  communal  and 
national  organization,  its  theoretical  and  practical  problems 
and  concepts,  and  its  significance  as  a  source  of  concrete  data 
for  general  sociology.     Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

23,  24.  Pro-Seminar:  Special  Problems  in  Sociology.  Open  to 
suitably  prepared  seniors.  The  resources  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative  Information 
are  available  for  students  of  this  department.  Credit,  1  to  3 
hours.     By  appointment. 
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Preprofessional    Training   for    Social    Service 

Students  who  are  looking  forward  to  social  work  as  a  profession 
should  devote  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  to  meeting  the 
requirements  for  graduation  in  English,  language,  and  science, 
preferably  zoology,  and  should  throughout  the  course  elect  as  many 
hours  as  possible  in  the  special  social  sciences,  economics,  history, 
political  science,  education,  and  psychology.  For  the  junior  and 
senior  years  the  following  sequence  is  suggested,  either  as  a  basis 
for  direct  entrance  to  social  service  through  apprenticeship  to  local 
agencies,  or  for  graduate  professional  study; 

Junior. 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Elementary  Sociology   5  Applied  Sociology   5 

Eural  Sociology   3  Urban   Sociology    3 

Statistics    3  Labor  Problems    3 

Approved  Electives    4  Approved  Electives    . 4 

Senior. 

FIRST    semester  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Contemporary    American    So-  The  Social  Survey 3 

gjg^y    3  American  Eace  Problems 3 

Immigration    and    American-  Field  Work   3 

ization    3  Approved  Electives    6 

Field  Work   3 

Approved  Electives    6 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner. 

This   department   aims   to   meet   the   demands    of   a   liberal  educa- 
tion,   and    to    prepare    students    for    advanced    work,    teachmg,    and 
medicine.     The  elementary  courses  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the  ^ 
first  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  studies. : 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  is  charged  for  courses  l-o,  j 
inclusive  and  course  10.     For  course  8  the  fee  is  $L50;  for  course  91 

there  is  no  fee. 

Courses 

1,  2.     Elementary  Zoology:     First  semester,  invertebrates;  second j 
semester,    vertebrates.      Eecitations,    lectures,    and    laboratory  | 
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work.     A  continuous   course  for  those  who   elect  zoology  as   a 

required  science.     Lectures  at  11:00;    laboratory,  two  or  three 

sections,  10:00-12:00  and  1:30-3:30.  I^  H  (5) 

Histology  of  Vertebrates.  'u   (^^ 

Embryology  of  Vertebrates:     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2 
Lectures,  2  hours,  W.  F.  9:00.     Laboratory,  10-15  hours  weekly. 

.Comparative    Anatomy    of    Vertebrates:    Lectures,    2    hours, 
T.  Th.  9:00.     Laboratory  10-15  hours  weekly.  I  (5)' 

.; Physiology:      A    course    in    human   physiology,    including    lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  demonstrations. 

.Organic    Evolution:      Prerequisite,  courses    1    and    2,    or   the 
equivalent. 

Microtechnique:     Laboratory,  15  hours  weekly.  I   (5) 

! 

COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

I  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for  careers  in  business, 
'journalism,  social  service,  or  public  service,  courses  are  offered 
cig  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administra- 
Q  These  courses  combine  the  more  directly  cultural  subjects  with 
'Shaving  an  immediate  and  practical  bearing  on  some  of  the 
r  vocations.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours,  including 
ria.1  culture,  are  required  for  graduation. 

^ause  of  its  industrial,  commercial,  financial,  and  political  im- 
tice,  Indianapolis  offers  a  peculiarly  good  laboratory  for  stu- 
'tm  any  of  these  lines  of  work. 

■I  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  these  courses  is  very  largely 
sibed,  but  considerable  freedom  of  choice  is  permitted  among 

ore  advanced  courses  to  enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  a 
8,  Ime  of  work.  The  following  curriculum  in  general  business 
"gested  as  the   basis  for  such   election.     On  consultation  with 

ean,  courses  in  preparation  for  special  lines  of  business  as 
is  for  law,  journalism,  social  service,  and  public  service  may 
Hstituted  for  a  part  of  this  curriculum  in  the  junior  and  senior 
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Curriculum    in   General    Business 

Freshman. 


English     ^ 

Modern  Language    5 

Economic  Resource    3 

Elective 2  or  3 


English     

Modern  Language 
Economic  History 
Elective 


15  or  16 

Sophomore. 


I 


. .  .2  01 
15  or 


Accounting     ^ 

Economics    ^ 

Science  or  Mathematics 5 

Elective   2  or  3 


Accounting     

Money  and  Banking  .  . . 
Science  or  Mathematics 
Elective    ■ 


.4  01' 


15  or  16 

Junior. 


15  or 


Business   Organization    3 

Transportation    ^ 

Psychology 


Elective    6   or   7 


15  or  16 


Insurance   

Labor    Problems     

Advertising     and     Salesmaij 

ship   

Elective 


i 


15  01 


Senior. 


Marketing    ^ 

Business  Law    ^ 

Public  Finance  and  Taxation  3 
Electives     " 


Investments   .  . 
Business  Law 

Thesis     

Electives     .  .  • 


15 
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Electives. 


Economics. 
Advanced  Economics. 
Corporation   Finance. 
Credits  and  Collections. 
Advanced  Accounting. 
Foreign  Exchange. 
Foreign  Trade. 
Seminar. 
Statistics. 

Sociology. 
Principles  of  Sociology. 
Contemporary      American      So- 
ciety. 
Urban  Sociology. 


Immigration   and   Americaniza- 
tion. 
Race   Problems. 

History. 
American  Government. 
European   Governments. 
Mediaeval  History. 
Modern  European  History. 
Latin  American  History. 

Philosophy. 
Ethics. 
Logic. 
Theory  of  the  Moral  Order. 

Journalism. 
Journalistic  Writing. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

1923 

FACULTY 

Robert  Judson  Aley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  13.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics, 

Director. 
Milton  D.  Baumgartner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German. 

::  Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

;  Evelyn  Butler,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English. 

i  Donald  Du  Shane,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Co- 
lumbus, Indiana. 

Ray  Clarence  Friesner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Paul  L.  Haworth,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Howard  E.  Jensen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Elijah  Newton  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ellsworth  Lowery,  A.   M.,  Principal  Indianapolis   Normal  School. 

William   Charles  Morro,   Ph.   D.,   Head   of   School   of   Ministerial 

,        Education. 

|Harlan  Orville  Page,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

IRalph  V.  Pritchard,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

iGiNo  Arturo  Ratti,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Guy  Howard  Shadinger,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BIBLICAL    HISTORY   AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Morro 

commentaries.     Credit:  three  hours. 

S3      The  Life  of  Christ:     A  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  to  de 


hours.  .  _,,, 

BOTANY 


Assistant  Peofessoe  Peiesnee. 
12     GENEEAL  Botany:     This  course  aims  at  a  general  review  of 
th  'p  ant  kingdom  for  teael^ers,  fulfills  a  year  of  -^--f^-- n 
the   regular   student,   and   serves   as   a   begmmng   for   all   advanced 
work      It   is   equivalent   to   the   general   course   offered   dunng   th 
rlr  session      Credit:  si.  or  nine  hours.     For  nme  hours    eredrt 

nf  ra^  Mosses  and  Ferns;  credit:  three  hours.  (b)  Trees  ana 
11  ^elu:  two  hours,  (c)  Herbaceous  Seed  Plants  — 
three  hours  The  entire  course  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  taken. 
S  hour:  of  laboratory  work  are  required  for  each  hour  of  credit. 
Prerequisite,  general  Botany.     Fee,  $1.00  per  hour  of  credit. 

S5  BotInic  Technic:  A  course  in  the  preparation  of  materia 
for  ;ias!  u"!  and  in  the  killing,  filing,  staining,  and  mounting  of 
plant  material  for  permanent  slides.  This  course  is  -P--lly  *« 
Signed    to   enable   teachers  to   learn   laboratory   methods    and    make 
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their  own  slides  for  teaching  purposes.  Fifty  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  required  for  each  hour  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  general 
Botany.  Fee,  $1.00  for  each  hour  of  credit.  Credit:  three  or  six 
hours. 

S13.  Field  Botany:  This  course  will  consist  of  a  thirty-day 
field  trip  into  Floyd  County  for  the  purpose  of  studying  certain 
problems  of  plant  distribution.  The  trip  will  be  made  between  the 
close  of  the  summer  session  and  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester. 
The  trip  is  open  only  to  advanced  students.  Estimated  expenses, 
including  tuition  and  carfare,  about  $50.00.     Credit:  three  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Shadinger. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  Lectures,  re- 
citations, and  laboratory  work.  A  systematic  study  of  the  principal 
elements  and  their  compounds,  and  the  underlying  principles  and 
laws  of  the  science.  This  course  may  be  elected  by  students  who 
have  had  no  previous  courses  in  Chemistry  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  had  high  school  Chemistry.    (6  or  9)   8:00-12:30,  M.-S. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of 
inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry  condition.  The 
ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work  in 
this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  or  an 
equivalent.    (6    or   9). 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis:  An  introduction  to  quantitative 
methods  and  the  chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  or  the  equivalent.     Credit: 

5.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  de- 
siring a  good  general  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry, 
and  together  with  1,  or  its  equivalent,  fully  satisfies  all  chemistry 
requirements  for  premedical  students.    (9)    8:00-12:30,  M.-S. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  each  course  is  $10.00.  This  fee  is  for  the 
entire  course  and  is  payable  in  advance.  Extra  charges  are  made 
for  breakage  and  damage  to  apparatus.     Course  3  or  course  5  will  be 
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given,  but  not  both.     An  enrollment  of  five  or  more  is  necessary  for 
each  course. 

ECONOMICS   AND   ADMINISTRATION 

Professor  Putnam. 

4.  Labor  Problems:  A  study  of  the  problems  and  interests  of 
wage-earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  policies  of  trade  unions, 
employers'  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing,  factory  acts,  em- 
ployers' liability,  and  other  forms  of  labor  legislation.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  changes  wrought  in  the  conditions  of  labor  by 
the  war  period,  and  the  present  readjustments.     Credit:  three  hours* 

23.  Marketing:  A  general  survey  of  methods  and  problems  of 
marketing  raw  materials,  farm  products,  and  manufactured  goods. 
Textbook,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  problems.    (3) 

S17.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography:  The  environ- 
mental influences  affecting  commercial  and  industrial  development; 
geographic  distribution  and  economic  significance  of  raw  materials, 
products,  and  industries  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  countries  of 
most  importance  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this  country. 
For  the  regular  students  this  course  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
required  course  in  Economic  Eesources.  It  should  be  of  use  to 
teachers  of  geography  and  history  as  well  as  to  those  in  economics 
and  business  subjects.  (^) 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Du  Shane. 
Professor  Lowery. 

27.  Mental  Measurements:  Open  to  advanced  undergraduai 
students  who  have  had  courses  in  Education  and  Psychology.  Thi 
course  will  consist   of  lectures,   discussions,  and   exercises  in  mentJ 

testing.  ^" 

Professor  Lowery. 

S33.  Problems  of  the  High  School:  This  course  will  examii 
recent  literature  which  treats  the  numerous  perplexing  situations  ari 
ing  in  the  modern  high  school.  (' 

Professor  Du  Shane. 

S13.  Child  Psychology:  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  di 
cussions  involving  a  study  of  mental  development,  with  direct  refe 
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ce  to  the  elementary  school  child,  his  physical  and  mental  char- 
;teristics  and  instinctive  responses.  (3) 

Professor  Lowery. 

23.     Educational  Administration:     This  course  aims  to  acquaint 

.^  student  with  the  outstanding  problems  of  school  administration 
.'d  the  current  statistical  and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these 
jDblems.   (8)  Professor  Du  Shane. 

•26.  The  Junior  High  School:  This  course  presents  the  prob- 
]ns  of  the  junior  high  school  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
fmiaistration.      Lectures,   discussion,  readings,  reports.  (3) 

t-ee  hours.  Professor  Lowery. 

32.  Elementary  Curriculum:  A  general  methods  course  and 
fadamental  preparation  for  students  intending  to  teach  in  the 
Irer  grades.  Administrative  and  supervisory  aspects  are  omitted. 
()•  Professor  Du  Shane. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Butler. 

533.  The  Short  Story:  A  study  of  the  short  story  in  English, 
vh  especial  attention  to  its  development  at  the  present  time.        (3) 

334.  English  Fiction:  A  course  in  the  origins  of  the  English 
>jvel  and  its  history  to  the  early  nineteenth  century.  (3) 

;>43.  Shakespeare's  Principal  Plays:  A  course  introductory  to 
Sikespeare  through  the  rapid  reading  of  a  considerable  number  of 
h  plays  in  chronological  sequence.  This  course  is  designed  primarily 
t  those  who  wish  either  a  general  reading  acquaintance  with  many 
Sikespeare  plays  or  a  foundation  for  later  detailed  study.  (3) 

i36.  The  One- Act  Play  :  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce 
sllents  to  the  best  representative  short  dramas  by  American,  Eng- 
lii,  and  Continental  writers,  and  to  lead  them  to  understand  and 
aireciate  the  human  values,  the  organic  construction,  and  the  technic 
o:the  one-act  play  as  a  specific  dramatic  type.  (3) 

GERMAN 

Professor  Baumgartner. 

1,  S2.  Elementary  Course:  Grammar,  reading,  oral  and  writ- 
te  composition.  /gx 
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S3,  84.  Scientific  Course  :  A  rapid  reading  course  for  sciene- 
and  premedical  students  in  which  material  dealing  with  biology- 
chemistry,   etc.,   will  be   read.  (6 

Only  one  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given. 

HISTORY   AND    POLITICAL   SCIENCE 

Professor  Haw^orth. 

26.  Eecent  American  History:  A  study  of  the  period  sim 
1876,    with    emphasis    upon    contemporary    problems    and   conditioib 

(3 

S21.     American  Colonial  History:     A  survey  of  our  history!' 

the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution.  (3 

9a.     American   Government:      A   course   on  the  working  of  our 

national  government.     It  will  be   followed  in   1924  by  a  course  on 

local  government.  (^) 

LATIN 

Professor  Gelston. 

SG.  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition  :  This  course  will  offer 
an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  essentials  of  Latin  inflections  and 
syntax.  Prerequisite,  at  least  two  units  of  entrance  Latin  or  the 
equivalent.  '"' 

SR.  A  Reading  Course  in  Latin  Poetry:  Selections  especially 
from  Ovid  will  be  read,  and  a  study  of  poets  of  the  Augustan  age 
will  be  made.  ^  ' 

S6b.  History  of  the  Roman  Government  :  Its  beginning  and 
growth.     No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.     Open  to  all  students. 

(3) 
MATHEMATICS    AND    ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Johnson. 

Sla.  Plane  Trigonometry:  After  developing  the  fundamental 
principles,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  application 
of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems.  (^^ 

S17.  Descriptive  Astronomy:  The  course  is  designed  for  those 
wishing  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Astronomy.  No  mathe- 
matical preparation  is  necessary.  ^  ' 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Professor  Page. 
Athletics  :  A  short,  intensive  course  in  physical  culture  and  ath- 
letics will  be  given  for  teachers  and  coaches  primarily  interested  in 
ugh  school,  collegiate,  and  community  athletics.  The  chief  lines  of 
competitive  sport,  namely:  baseball,  basketball,  football,  track,  and 
;enms,  will  be  covered  in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  schedule  of 
^vork  will  be  from  1:00  to  6:00  p.  m.  daily,  beginning  Monday,  June 
8,  and  ending  Saturday,  July  14. 

i  Tentative   Work   Schedule 

Basketball:  Various  offensive  and  defensive  systems  of  plav 
heory  and  practice.   M.-F.,   1:00-3:00. 

Baseball:     Theory  and  practice.     M.    W.    S.    3:00-5:00. 
i  Note:     Class  A  American  Association  games  also  may  be  studied 
ere  m  Indianapolis. 

Football:  Fundamentals  and  scientific,  for  high  school  and  col- 
•ge  class.  Study  of  the  leading  systems  of  the  country  M  T  Th 
.     5:00-6:00.  ^        ' 

Track  and  Field  Athletics  and  Tennis:     W.  S.  1:00-2-30 

Note:     Morning  hours  may  also  be  arranged. 

The  athletic  department  will  furnish  the  various  sport  parapher- 
ilia  while  the  student  is  requested  to  bring  his  own  suit.  The 
■^gular  college  fee  for  a  single  course  is  $15.00,  while  a  full  program 
i:  study  IS  $35.00.  This  includes  the  privilege  of  morning  class  work 
|i  other  departments.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  those 
king  a  single  subject.  Indianapolis  also  affords  swimming  facilities 
iring  the  summer  months. 


PHYSICS 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

i^^'Jrr^''     ^"'f'^'  '''"''■''"^'  ^"*"'l^y'  8^00-9^00.  Labora- 
^y  for  both  courses,  9:00-12:00. 
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Students  taking  both  courses  for  nine  hours'  credit  will  be  ex- 
pected to  do  fifteen  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Extra  time 
may  be  required,  and  those  taking  one  course  for  five  hours'  credit 
will  be  expected  to  do  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to 
recitation  work.     Extra  time  may  be  required.     Credit:    five   hours 

or  nine  hours. 

S3.  Seminar  Work:  10:00  a.  m.  Work  and  credit  to  be  arranged 
by  administrative  committee  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student. 

No  three-hour  credit  course  will  be  given  in  this  department. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  is  charged  for  each  course. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

Professor  Eatti. 

SI.     Elementary   Erench:      Grammar,    composition,    reading    of 

easy  French,  pronunciation,  dictation.     Corresponds  to  French  1  of 

the  regular  collegiate  year.     Two  hours  daily.  (6) 

Sll  French  Composition  and  Conversation:  Equivalent  to 
French  11  of  the  catalog.  Prerequisite,  French  4.  Students  must 
give  evidence  of  being  able  to  carry  the  work.  One  hour  each  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  (2) 

S13.  Phonetics:  A  rapid  survey  of  the  principal  rules  of  French 
pronunciation,  with  as  much  practical  application  of  them  as  time 
will  allow.  Especially  intended  for  teachers,  but  may  be  taken  with 
profit  by  any  one  who  has  a  good  preparation  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.    One  hour  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  (1) 

SOCIOLOGY  J 

Professor  Jensen. 

S3.  Contemporary  American  Society:  A  study  of  the  American 
social  democracy,  its  historical  and  geographical  background,  and  its 
political,  economic,  religious,  domestic,  and  racial  groupings  and 
activities,  with  a  view  to  revealing  the  essential  character  of  Ameri- 
can social  life  and  the  more  significant  current  forces  and  tendencies 
operative  within  it.     Credit :  three  hours. 

S7.  Social  Evolution:  A  general  survey  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  man  and  his  culture.  No  credit  given  to  students 
who  have  taken  Sociology  7  or  8.  (3) 
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Sll.  Educational  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  social  structure 
nd  processes  of  American  society,  together  with  the  changes  which 
ley  are  undergoing  in  contemporary  social  evolution,  with  a  vieAV 
)  disclosing  to  teachers  the  sociological  principles  underlying  the 
iucational  task.  /o\ 

ZOOLOGY 
Professor  Bruner. 

SI.  Zoology  :  A  course  for  teachers  and  premedical  students,  and 
)r  those  who  wish  to  meet  the  science  requirements  for  graduation, 
ivertebrates,  June  18  to  July  14.  (41/2)  Vertebrates  and  their  al- 
;^s,  July  16  to  Augst  11.  (41/2).  Either  Vertebrates  or  Invertebrates 
ay  be  taken  separately.  The  maximum  credit,  nine  hours,  is  ac- 
pted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  college  science.  Lectures, 
00;  Laboratory,  9:00-1:00  daily.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00  or  $8.0o! 
84.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Prerequisite,  General  Zoology." 
^•edit:  three  hours.  Lectures,  three  hours,  laboratory,  six  to  eight 
'urs  weekly.     Laboratory  fee,   $4.00. 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

.  1922- '23 

'      In  Co-operation  with  the  Indmnapolis  Public  Schools. 

OFFICERS  AND   INSTRUCTORS 
|>BERT  Judson  Aley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College 
J^ul  L.   Haworth,   Ph.    D.,   Professor    of   History,    Butler    College 
^HN  Smith  Harrison,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  But- 
ler.  ' 

])WARD  EiKENBERRY  Jensen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler 
College. 

'"coltgT''  ^^™'''"''''  ^-  *^-'  A««'«t''°t  Professor  of  History,  Butler 

H-SSKAu  McClellan,  a.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biologv 
and  Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School 

ItVlT^'  """''°'  ^'•-  °-'  ^'""'^  "^"ri'^I  Professor,  Head 
of  the  School  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College. 

Coljr'^''  ''''™-"''   '"''•  °"  ^™'^^^"  "'  Economics,   Butler 
'''^e^"'  KIOHARDSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Butler 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  lim 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  cannot  attend  the  regi 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  ce 
of  teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  6 
same  standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  we 
the  general  purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  apt 
of  modern  scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  tcie 
of  direct  use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools |b 
the  study  of  art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business.      ! 

Admission.  1.     Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements :ii 

admission  to  Butler  College  (See  catalog  for  1923- '24,  p.  21  ff.^ 
admitted   as  a   regular  student,  i.   e.,   as   a   candidate   for   a  colli 

degree.  ,  I 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualifie,:( 
do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  r\ 
as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  studjt. 
credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Pees.  The  fee  for  each  course  is  determined  on  the  li 

of  the  length  of  the  course,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  semcte 
hour  of  credit.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course  meets  once  a  V^l 
throughout  the  school  year  and  gives  a  credit  of  three  semester  h(|e 
This  is  known  as  a  major  course.  The  fee  for  a  major  courfji 
$12.00.  For  courses  other  than  major  courses  a  proportionate!© 
is  charged,  namely,  $8.00  for  two  semester  hours  and  $16.00  for  f. 
semester  hours. 

Time   and  All  classes   meet   once  a  week  at  the   Shortig 

Place.  High    School.      Unless    otherwise    indicated,  ,e; 

meet  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  school  |i 
agement,  Tuesdays  are  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  conflictin^fci 
gagements. 


Registration.  The  hours  for  registration  are  Friday  and  S 

day,  September  15  and  16,  3:30  to  5:30  p.  m.,  Eoom  9,  Shortig 
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igh  School.  Students  may  register  also  at  the  classes  which  they 
jsh.  to  attend,  but  wherever  possible  they  are  requested  to  register 
J  the  time  and  place  indicated.  There  is  no  registration  fee  apart 
:(om  the  charge  made  for  each  course.  The  first  regular  class  meet- 
•1(7  will  he  held  on  Tuesday,  September  19,  at  4:30  p.  m.,  in  the 
•bms  scheduled  on  the  bulletin. 

'ork  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  stu- 
^d    Credits.  dents,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  But- 

i  College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this 
tpartment  counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fully  as 
\rk  done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for 
e'5h  course  is  indicated  under  that  course.  Some  of  the  courses  may 
1:  taken  for  a  three  or  a  four-hour  credit,  at  the  option  of  the  class, 
lich  hour  of  classroom  work  should  require,  on  an  average,  about 
a  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation.  An  examination  is  given  at  the 
el  of  each  course. 

irhe  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 
tse  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examination  for  assistant  principals'  and 
pacipals '  certificates. 

Chose  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures  or 
e:age  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  of 
tl  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  not 
Ue  examinations. 

!?he  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  of  these  courses,  if 
n  elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BIBLICAL   HISTORY   AND    LITERATURE 

j.  The  English  Bible:  A  study  of  the  Bible,  especially  as  the 
Iwpature  of  the  Hebrew  people,  but  also  as  the  book  which  gives  to 
ujjhe  knowledge  of  God  and  religion.  Textbook,  readings,  and  lec- 
tus.   (3  or  4).  Professor   Morro. 

ECONOiVIICS 

'L  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography:  The  environ- 
™»tal  influences  affecting  commercial  and  industrial  development; 
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geographic  distribution  and  economic  significance  of  raw  materials, 
products,  and  industries  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  countries  of 
most  importance  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this  country.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  geographical  and  economic  readjustmentB 
since  the  war.  This  course  should  be  of  use  to  teachers  of  history 
and  geography.     Either  half  year  may  be  taken  separately.  (4) 

Professor  Putnam. 
This  course  will  not  be  given  for  fewer  than  fifteen  registrations. 

EDUCATION  '» 

17.  Psycho- Analysis  :  The  psychology  of  normal  everyday  be- 
havior, dreams,  literature,  humor,  art,  radicalism,  feminism,  prever- 
sions,  crime,  punishment,  and  other  phases  of  the  unconscious.  The 
fundamental  conceptions  of  Freud,  Jung,  and  Adler.  Textbook,  lec- 
tures, and  discussions.     Credit:  four  hours. 

Professor  Eichardson. 
26e.     The  Junior  High  School:     A  study  in  the  reorganization 
of  present  educational  practice.  (2) 

Assistant  Professor  Hightower. 
5e.     History  of  Education  :     Stressing  the  development  of  actual 
practices  in  American  institutions  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation rather  than  educational  theorists,  and  aristocratic  and  higher 
education.    (2)  Assistant   Professor   Hightowbe. 

27e.  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence  and  Individual  Dif- 
ferences: Treats  the  intelligence  tests,  their  history,  the  theory 
back  of  them,  group  and  individual  types,  arguments  for  and  against, 
use  in  schools  with  abnormal,  defective,  delinquent,  slow,  normal,  and 
superior  children  for  diagnosis,  grouping,  and  guiding  in  schooUnd 
work,  other  factors  of  personality  aside  from  intelligence,  the  "per- 
sonality tests,''  the  social  background  of  children,  the  school's  pro- 
vision   for    individual    differences.  ^' 

Assistant   Professor    Hightoweii. 
Education  26e  will  be  given  the  first  semester,  and  either  Educa- . 
tion   5e   or  27e,   but   not  both,   the   second   semester,   if   registration: 

warrants. 

ENGLISH 

42.     The  Modern  Novel:     The  aim  of  the  lectures  will  be  (1)  ' 
develop  in  the  student  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  novel  as  an 
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essentially  modern  literary  type;  and  (2)  to  explain  how  it  presents 
the  problems  of  modern  life  and  character  arising  out  of  the  complex 
psychology  of  the  individual  placed  in  a  peculiarly  intense  mental  or 
spiritual  environment.  The  field  covered  will  be  the  work  of  Howell, 
Hardy,  Meredith,  Tolstoy,  Turgeniev,  Balzac.  (3  or  4) 

Professor  Harrison. 

HISTORY 

7.  History  of  Europe  Since  1914:  A  study  of  the  War,  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  current  events  in  Europe.  (3  or  4) 

Professor  Hav^orth. 

23.  History  of  Latin  America:  An  outline  course  dealing  with 
the  rise  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  world  power,  the  building  of  their 
empires  in  the  New  World,  the  Latin-American  Revolutions;  rise  of 
the  various  republics  of  Latin  America,  and  their  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  social  and  economic 
developments,  and  present-day  problems.  Text,  Robinson 's  History 
of  Latin  America.  C4) 

Assistant  Professor  Kinchen. 

9.  American  Government  and  Politics:  A  study  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  American  Government,  Federal,  State,  and  local. 

(3) 
Assistant  Professor  Kinchen. 

SCIENCE 

2.  Plants  and  Their  Uses:  This  course  will  be  offered  if  a 
sufficient  number  desire  it.  Plants  will  be  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  to  animals,  and  to  man.  There  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  our  common  trees  and  wild  flowers. 
(3  or  4)  Miss  McClellan. 

Either  course  1  or  course  2  will  be  given. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Urban  Sociology:     A  study  of  the  modern  city  and  its  prob- 
In  so  far  as  available,  concrete  data  with  reference  to  Indi- 
anapolis will   be  used   for   purposes    of   illustration   and   comparison. 
^^  °^  ^)-  Professor  Jensen. 
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COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1922 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Virginia  Barney 
Margaret  Barrett 
Neil  Himrod  Baxter 
Katharine  Belzer 
Blanche  Brown 
Gladys  Mildred  Bruce 
*Dudley  Campbell 
Edward  Donald  Campbell 
Emil  Vaughn  Cassady 
Charlotte  Marion  Comstock 
Helen  Cramer 
Maria  Mathilda  Daugherty 
Edgar  Foltz  Diederich 
Kathleen  Dugdale 
Thelburn  LaEoy  Engle 
Paul  Willard  Finney 
Adelaide  Clare  Gastineau 
George  Dorsey  Goodnight 
William  Warren  Grafton 
*Eva  Green 
Hazel  Harker 

Laurence  Faulkner  Hawkins 
Mary  Belle  Haynes 
Mabel  Marie  Henninger 
Henrietta  Louise  Herod 
Dorothy  Ellen  Hiatt 
Goldie  Billman  Hill 
Herbert  Ealston  Hill 
Lyman  Hoover 
*Eex  DeVern  Hopper 
Mary  Elizabeth  Howard 
Leda  Mae  Hughes 
Edna  Mary  Hunt 
Sarah   Jane  Hunter 


Frela  May  Jones 
Eowland   Huntington  Jones 
John  Suzunosuke  Kato 
John  Iden  Kautz 
Josephine  Thornley  Lapham 
Ward  LaEue 
Eichard  Edward  Lentz 
Josephine  Amelia  Lewis 
Mary  Sue  McDonald 
Helen-Belle  McLean 
Helen  Anna  McPheeters 
Helen  Beatrice  Manifold 
Julia  Elsa  Miller 
*Ealph  Carleton  Minton 
Virginia  Moorhead 
*Frank  Vernon  Osborn 
Agnes  Julia  Padou 
Lillian  Margaret  Painter. 
Charles   Eoscoe   Parks 
Elmer  Curry  Payne 
Spaulding  Cecille  Pritchett 
Ealph  Herbert  Eansburg 
*Anna  Euth  Eeade 
Mildred   Ann   Eiley 
*Aimee  Lois  Eobinson 
Marion  Virginia  Saylor 
*Janies  Layman  Schell 
Dorothy  Gwendolyne   Smith 
Percy  Doyle  Snipes 
Whitney  Eau  Spiegel 
Philip  Spong 
Allan  Eoss  Stacy 
Florence  Mildred  Stanley 
Margaret  Sylveen  Storch 
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Basil  Gregg  Stultz  Eugene  Mark  Weesner 

Goldie  Cleo  Thompson  Mercy  Delora  Wolfolk 

John  Henry  Walker  Marjorie  Carlotta  Wrentmore 

Marion  Deer  Webb  *Charles  Bremner  Wylie 

*  These  students  completed  all  the  requirements  for  graduation 
during  the  Summer  Session. 

On  October  12,  1921,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  following: 

[.ibbie  Abson  john  Orus  Malott 

Gilbert  Hector  Fuller  Wyatt  Chauncy  Strickler 

Chalmers  Leavitt  McGaughey 
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Annual  Session  Ending  June  11,  1923 
POSTGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Brown,    Frances    Turpin,    Indianapolis 
Burk,  Wilhelmina  E.   R..   Indianapolis 
Church,    Paul    Bright,    Fishers 
Corpron,    Douglas    Squire, 

Yakima,   Wash. 
Corpron,    Grace   Stevens, 

Yakima,   Wash. 
Cox,    William    Randolph,    Plainfield 
Emerson,  Corinne  Meriem,   Mexico,  Mo. 
Emerson,   Leland  Harris,   Mexico,   Mo. 
Fonger,    Leith    Cox,    Indianapolis. 
Fonger,    William    H.,    Indianapolis. 
Gibson,  Martha  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Marker,    Hazel,    Frankfort 
Harrah,   Veda  B.,    Golden   City,   Mo. 
Harris,   Nellie  Fay,   Spokane,  Wash. 
Havens,    Mary   McDonald,    Kokomo. 
Hill,    Goldie    Billman,    Indianapolis 
Hosier,    Herman    Russell, 

Charlottesville 
Howe,    Charlotte    Brandon, 

Indianapolis 
Jackson,    James   William, 

Indianapolis 
Kato,  John  Suzunosuke,  Tokio,  Japan 
Koehring,    Vera,    Indianapolis 
Lawrence,    Margaret    Noyes, 

St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Leslie,    Ruth  Rebecca,   Uniontown,  Pa. 
Listen,    Frank    Monroe,    Indianapolis 
Lockling,   William   Arthur,  Modale,  la. 
McCallum,    Joseph    Thomas    Carey, 
McCullough,    Mark    H.,    Scottsburg 

Indianapolis 
McLean,    Helen-Belle,    Indianapolis 
McMahan,    Leona   Angeline, 
Plattsburg,    Ohio 


McMurray,  Floyd  Ivan,  Thorntov 
Mathews,  Roy  Eugene,  Indiana; 
Milleson,    Caroline   Hildebrand, 

Indianapolis 
Moorhead,    Virginia,    Indianapolis 
Musgrave,    Ruth,    Waxahachie,    T 
Nichoson,    Hope   Hewitt,  Luther,  : 
Noffsinger,  Edith  Marie,  Oxford,    ^. 
Overstreet,    Russell    Hale,    Greencjle 
Padou,    Mary,    Indanapolis  ' 

Payne,  Elmer  Curry,  Indianapoli 
Peterson,    Perry    Sylvanius, 

Rolling  Prairie 
Peterson,    Raymond   Arthur, 

Indianapolis 
Prentice,    Edith,    Frankfort 
Reeves,    Eulice    Howard, 

Brooklearen,    Miss. 
Renfrew,    Esther,   Indianapolis 
Riley,    Hurlburt    Thirkield, 

Indianapolis 
Snipes,   Percy  Doyle,   Tupelo,   Mis; 
Tedford,    Grace    Minnie,    Fresno,  il. 
Tormey,  Christina  M.,  Syracuse,  !!■ 
Trempon,    Marie    Louise,    Indiana  lis 
Trick,    Gladys,    Indianapolis 
Trimble,    Martha   Newell, 

Winchester,    Ky.  | 

Vissering,    Harriet   Gibson,  EurekifU 
Walker,    John    Henry,    Berkley,     1- 
Whaley,    Myrtle    Ellen, 
Marshalltown,    la. 
Williams,    Hugh    Jeremiah, 

Elmhurst,    Pa. 
Wilson,    May    Ella,    Riverside,    C 
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^ims.   Constance  Muriel,   Seymour 
(^ima,     Esther    Flora,     Charlestown 
4.lleman,    Mary    Sandy,    Indianapolis 
'^ershardt,    Anna    Mae,    Tipton 
^r,    George    Felix,    Indianapolis 
Ve,    Thelma    Gladys,    Cloverdale 
^  n,  Herbert  Warren, 

liampaigrn,    ill. 
^.jy,    Floyd    Rufus,    Tipton 
^on,   Ruth   Lucile,    Indianapolis 
^bs.  Constance  Georgia,  Indianapolis 
Person,     Cryll     Roy,     Indianapolis 
Lierson,  Dorothy  Anne,     Indianapolis 
^reus,    Verda    Bob,     Indianapolis 
ti^us,    Mary    Marghuritte, 

i    Mt.    Carmel 

43l,    Richard    Hardy,    Indianapolis 
trickle,    Magdalene,    Rushville 
^ribold,    Alice    Josephine, 

Indianapolis 
•rstrong,   Dan  Walter,   Kokomo 
r  strong,    Martha   Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis 
r  strong,    Virginia,    Kokomo 
rur,  Freda,   Indianapolis 
srger.    Otto,    Indianapolis 
s,i,    Ethel    Bertha,    New    Augusta 
tl;is,   Clark,    Lebanon 
tljis,   Dora   Oma,    Indianapolis 
tl;is,    Frank    Cochran,    Indianapolis 
tiison,    Esther   Lucille,    Bicknell 
Uin,   Eleanor  Viola,    Indianapolis 
a-er,    Stephen    Mills,    Indianapolis 
aiy,    Caleb    Johnson,    Indianapolis 
aum,  Mary  irwin,   Indianapolis 
a  ^  Hester  Josephine.   Indianapolis 
ai-,    Thelma,    Indianapolis 
alidge,    Ruth   Joyce.    Indianapolis 
i  .  Ruth  Alice.   Winchester 
J  'd,  William  Mathew,  Indianapolis 
11  eg,   Frederick   Straub, 

Indianapolis 
i>eg,   Pauline   Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis 
^";.   Fay  M.,    Indianapolis 
jr.iy,    Harold    Moody,    Indianapolis 
*r^?y.    Leland    Stanford,    Odon 
••rs,   Eda   Margaret,    Greenfield 

tt,  Ralph  Emerson,     Indianapolis 


Barnhart,  Wilbur  Stover,   Indianapolis 
Bash,    Jerome    Keel,    Indianapolis 
Bass,    Shailer    Linwood,    Indianapolis 
Batchelor,    Robert   Lowe.    Indianapolis 
Batchelor,    Thomas    Churchill, 

Indianapolis 
Bates,    Gerritt   M.,    Indianapolis 
Ba  es,    Lydia    Cresswell,    Indianapolis 
Bates,    Ruth   Edwards.    Indianapofis 
Beabout.    Estal   P.,    Michigantown 
Beabout,    Ralph   Howard, 

Michigantown 
Beam.    Frances   Del   Mar.    Tipton 
Bean,    Edith    Lena.    Indianapolis 
Bear.    Mary   Barnett,    Vevay 
Beatty,   Amy,    Hico.    Texas 
Beckner,    Earl    Rucker,    Greenfield 

Beem'Tfr^'"    '^""^^'    ^^-^ianapolis 
Beem,    Helen,    Indianapolis 

nll"^'    ^''.''^'^    '^°'^'"'    Indianapolis 

Benham,    Carrie    E.,    Salem 

Bennett,    Thomas    Jefferson, 
Indianapolis 

Bernd    Alberta  Kathryn.    Indianapolis 

Bernstein,    Blanche,    Indianapolis 

Bernstein.    Goldie    Irene,    Indianapolis 

BerryhUl,    Edwin    C,    Indianapolis 

Bertermann,    Elizabeth    G., 
Indianapolis 

Beswick,    Rosemary   Elizabeth, 
Indianapolis 

Biederman,  Lydia  Esther, 

Indianapolis 
Billman.    Bernice   Josephine.    Fairland 
Bills.    Helen    Katharine,     Indianapolis 
Bmder,    Gertrude,    Indianapolis 
Bishop,    La    Vern,    Rushville 
Bivens.    Hazel    Olive,    Decatur,    HI 
Black,    Dorothy    Jane,    Indianapolis 
Black,   John  Arthur,   Indianapolis 
Black,    Mary    Virginia,    Indianapolis 
Blankenship.  Edith  May,   Indianapolis 
Blasdel.    Dolph   R.    E.,    Indianapolis 
Blessmg,    Robert    Carl,    Indianapolis 
Bley,    Vivian    Marie,    Indianapolis 
Block,    Edward    Albert,    Indianapolis 
Blount,    Carroll,   Tipton 
Boatman,   Luther  C,   Sheridan 
Boles,    Anna,    Indianapolis 
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Bond,    Cathryn,   Winamac 
Bonnell,   Carroll   Clarke,   Indianapolis 
Booher,    Joseph,    Indianapolis 
Book,    Dorothy,    Columbus 
Book,    Mary    Virginia,    Columbus 
Borgstede,    Martha    Margaret, 

Indianapolis 
Born,    Alice    Washburn,    Indianapolis 
Botts,  Edith  Mae,   Indianapolis 
Boyd,    Mary    Emma,    Columbia    City 
Bradley,    Clifton   Loring,    Indianapolis 
Brady,    Harold   Weeks,    Indianapolis 
Brantner,    Harold   R-    Amiret,    Mmn. 
Brattain,    Helen    Wilma,    Indianapolis 
Breadheft,     Marion.     Indianapolis 
Breedlove,   Bonnie  Charlene,   Actori 
Bridwell,    Harriet    Bernice,    Kokomo 
Briggs,    Harry   I..   Upland 
Brissenden,  Helen  Esther,  Indianapolis 
Brosnan,    Mildred    Genevieve, 

Indianapolis 
Brossman,   Charles  Dean,   Indianapolis 
Brown,    Cecelclere,    ShelbyviUe 
Brown,    Earl,    Franklin 
Brown     Frank    Hale,    Indianapolis 
Brown     Helen   Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
Brown.    Jessica    Merrill,    Indianapolis 
Brown,    Julia    Atherton.     Indianapolis 
Brown,    Kathryn    Mary,    Huntington 
Brown,    Margaret   Lee,    Indianapolis 
Brown.   Mary  Lois,   Advance 
Brown,    Miriam    Josephine, 

Indianapolis 
Brown.    Paul    Evan,    Pendleton 
Brown,   Paul  Victor.    Indianapolis 
Brown,    Phil    C    Indianapolis 
Brown.    Phoebe    Fern.    Bringhurst 
Brown.    Thomas    Edwards, 

Indianapolis 
Brown.    Wendell    Jacob.    Indianapolis 
Brubaker,    Betty,    Indianapolis 
Irubeck.   Frances   Mabel,   Indianapolis 
Bruner.    Henry    P.,    Indianapolis 
Bruns.    Joseph,    Indianapolis 
Buenting.    Ella   Edith,    Indianapolis 
Buenting,    Mary    Josephine, 

Indianapolis 
Bull,    Robert    Holton,    Chicago,    111. 
Burch     Donald   Allen,    Ashmore.    111. 
Burgan,  Katherine  Lacy.  Indianapolis 
Burge,    Harold    Dudly,    Indianapo  is 
Burke,    William    Earl,    Indianapolis 
Burkhardt,   Mildred   Catherine, 

Indianapolis 
Burkhart.  Glyndon  Halley,    Sharpsville 


Burkhart.    Larue    Gail,    Sharpsvii 
Burkher,    Howard    Hamilton. 

Indianapolis 
Burnell,    Mary   Joan.    Indianapoli! 
Burt,   Ruth   Helen,   Indianapolis 
Bush,    Walter,    Medaryville 
Bushong,    Eugene    Milo,    Indiana] 
Bushong,    Pearl    May,    Indianapol 
Butler,    Gilbert    Wallace,    Martin 
Butler,    Mary    Reynolds,    Indiana 
Byfield,    Eural   B.,    Indianapolis 
Byrket,   Madeline,   Indianapolis 
Cady,   Fred  Wilbur,   Indianapolis 
Cain,'   Stanley    Adair,    Indianapo] 
Caldwell,    Florence    Lorena,    Plal 
Caldwell,  Forrest  Raymond,    Plai 
Callaway,    Earl    Ellis,    Indianapo 
Gallon,    Elizabeth    Hortense. 

Indianapolis 
Campbell,  Artie  Clyde,  Fair  Oal 
Campbell,  Dudley,  Indianapolis 
Campbell,  Ethel  Lois,  Indianaj 
Campbell,  Hannah  Jane,  Indian 
Campbell,    Harry    Raymond, 

Indianapolis 
Campbell,  James  Griffin,  Indian* 
Campbell,  Rachel  Nell,  Indians 
Canada,  William  Noel,  Indiana 
Cantrall,  Faye,  Kokomo 
Cantwell,  Georgia  Louise,  Salid:  i 
Caraway,    Handly   William, 

Indianapolis 
Carey,    Reagan    Horace,    Indiana 
Carlin,    Vernon,    Indianapolis 
Carlisle,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Indian 
Carper,    Florence   Roberta, 

Indianapolis 
Carson,  Ruth  Anne,  Indianapo, 
Carsten,  Edith  Margaret,  India. 
Carter,  Neal  Duncan,  Indiana 
Carton,  Alice  Constance,  India 
Carver,  Mary  Patia,  Indianapoj 
Carver,  Merel  Emmet,  Roann  | 
Carver,  Paul  David,  Crawfordif 
Casady,  Delma  Eleanor,  Indiafl 
Casey.  Dwight  Worth,  Indiana;! 
Catterton,  Max  Lee,  Texarkan,; 
Gavins,  Catherine,  IndianapoU!: 
Cecil,  Carl,  Indianapolis 
Chance,  Rozora  Bruce,  Rushv:' 
Chandler,  Helen,  Indianapolis 
Chastain,    Pauline   Virginia. 

Indianapolis  I 

Chatman.    Ella   Bell.    Indianapf 
Chesser.    WiHard    Ray,    Waldr. 
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I  les.  Dorotha  Marjorie,    Indianapolis 
Ipman,  Carrie  Gilbert, 

Michigan   City 
!  istian,   Edith   Marie,    Indianapolis 
Mstopher,    George    Walter, 
,      Indianapolis 

lina,    Laurel    Guyneth,    Indianapolis 
lina,    William    Dial,    Indianapolis 
f-k,   Charlotte   Meyers,    Indianapolis 
Ik.   Mary   Ellen,   Lebanon 
Ike,    Roger   Thomas,    Edinburg 
Ike,    Walter    C,    Edinburg 
Iforl,    Eugene  Rush,    Anderson 
ll'ford,    Scot    Butler,    Indianapolis 
l|:on,    Frona    Amanda,    Falmouth 
Iffelter,    Darold   Ralph,   JUdson 
le,   Dorothy   Estelle,    Danville,    Cal. 
Iter,    Dwight    Frederick,    Lima,    O. 
C),  Alice  Frances,   Hanover,   N.  H. 
ciran.  Roy  James,  Ft.  Worth,   Tex. 
din,   Florence   M.,    Greenfield 
cten,    Isadore    Jack,     Indianapolis 
oy,    Florence    Elizabeth,    Sheridan 
ons,  Gladys  Ruth,   Knightstown 
o^ns,    William    Henry,    Indianapolis 
O'ay,    Eugene   Harold,    Muncie 
obs,    Ruth    Valeria,    Indianapolis 
ocright,    Margaret,    Muncie 
oey,   John   William,    Indianapolis 
a:,    Anne    Elizabeth,    Indianapolis 
0  er,  Aven  Lynch,   Indianapolis 
3ler,   Robert  McBride,    Indianapolis 
Jzzi,   Harry   Burke,    Indianapolis 
»t;y,  Averitte   Henry,    Indianapolis 
3;;y,    Nancy    Marion,    Indianapolis 
Jell,   Mary  Louise,   Sunbury,    Ohio 
5a,    Richard,    Indianapolis 
J'ell,   Eleanor  Marian,   Vernon 
v'nan,   Evans  Wilkins,   Indianapolis 
J  >n,   Elizabeth   Jane,   Indianapolis 
y'en,  James  Marshall,   Indianapolis 
ytney,    Mary    Ellen,    Indianapolis 
J'r.n,   Alfred   Finley,    Indianapolis 
>'''n,  George  Olyviend,   Indianapolis 
>-'  La   Von,    Indianapolis 
■?:.    Ruth    Francis-Vivian, 

Greenwood 
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Miller,    Charles   D.,    Mishawaka 
Miller,    Francis    A.,    Indianapolis 
Miller,    Grester  Dewey,    Indianapol 
Miller,    Helen    Betty,    Indianapolis 
Miller,   Marian  Lucille,   Indianapol 
Miller,    Maurice   Kinnick,    Indiana]: 
Miller,    Melvin   George,    Indianapol 
Miller,    Richard  Byron,   Pendleton 
Miller,    Theta   Leota,    Indianapolis 
Millikan,  Levara  Mae,  New  Castle 
Mills,   Dick,   Indianapolis 
Minor,   Bessie  Vernal.   Indianapolii 
Minton,    Henrietta   Cochran,    Brool 
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Minton,    Ralph    Carleton,    Brooklyn 
Mitchell,  Charles  Sydney,    Indianapolis 
Mitchell,   Hazel  Downing, 

New  Palestine 
Vlitchell,   John   Newton,    Bedford 
\Iitchell,    William   Franklin, 

Indianapolis 
'Moffett,  Helen  Cathetrine,  Indianapolis 
ilonninger,  Werner  Hugo,  Indianapolis 
lontgomery,  Clarence  William,    Lizton 
lontgomery,  Mary  Helen,  Indianapolis 
loon,    Marie   Virginia,    Indianapolis 
looney,   Edith   Loring, 
;  Worcester,   Mass. 

loor,   Hubert   Calvin,    Indianapolis 
[oor,    Robert    Doup,    Indianapolis 
[core,    Charles    Mortimer, 

Camden,   Dela. 
oore,  Joseph  Thompson,    Indianapolis 
.core,   Kenneth  William,  Indianapolis 
oore,   Paul   H.,    Indianapolis 
oore,   Richard  William,    "Vincennes 
oorhead,    Anne    Constance, 

Indianapolis 
organ,   Allen   Merritt,   Julietta 
organ,    Edna,    Noblesville 
organ,   James   Green,   Plainfield 
organ,  John  Hayes,   Indianapolis 
organ,  Mary  Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
orlan,   George   Kolmer,    Indianapolis 
orris,   Doyle   William,    Bradford,    O. 
orris,   Glen   Walker,    Knightstown 
>rrls,    Meta    Christine,    Indianapolis 
>te,  Muriel,   Indianapolis 
ieller,   Eleanor  Bos,    Indianapolis 
■leller,    Frederick    Eugene, 
i        Indianapolis 
alholland,    George    Edmund, 
:        Indianapolis 
i'lllen,   Doyle  L.,    Sheridan 
Mien,    Lowell,    Sheridan. 
^^phy,  Katharine  Alice,    Indianapolis 
'  rphy.   Luther   Todd,   Indianapolis 
Jrray,   Robert   G.,    Indianapolis 
Jers,   Helen   Louise,    Indianapolis 
Jers,   Myron    Lewis,    Indianapolis 
I'legele,   Frederick   Harold, 

Indianapolis 
>?ley,   Lester   Clarence,   Indianapolis 
J^u,   Lucile   Egerton,   Weldon,    N     C 
^:=ter.   Henry   George,    Indianapolis 

ikom,  William   Rowe,    Indianapolis 
^vlm,  Margaret  Hazlett, 

i      Indianapolis 
^>ton.  Margaret   Mary,   Indianapolis 


Nichols,    Clarence,    Indianapolis 
Nieman,    Clara   Wilhemina, 

Indianapolis 
Nieman,   Elsie,   Sunman 
Niemann,    Carl    Otto,    Indianapolis 
Nipp,    Carroll    Ethelburt,    Indianapolis 
Nipper,    Robert,    Indianapolis 
Noble,    Grace   Moschelle,    Indianapolis 
Noling,   May   Elizabeth,   Indianapolis 
Nordyke,    Lucille,    Indianapolis 
Norris,    Arthur    Grove,    Indianapolis 
Northam,   John   Teter,   Sheridan 
Nunamaker,  Jeanette  Belle, 

Indianapolis 
O'Brien,    Mary  Catharine,  Connersville 
Ocker,    Ellen    Katharine,    Indianapolis 
O'Daniel,    William    W.,    Cloverdale 
Ogle,    Marifrances,    Indianapolis 
Okes,    Marjorie   May,    Indianapolis 
Orner,    Reuben   Henry,   New   Castle 
Osborn,   Frank  Vernon,   Indianapolis 
Osborn,    Hope,    Indianapolis 
Osborn,   Sheldon   E.,   Hillsboro 
Osborne,   Josephine   Alia,    Indianapolis 
Ostheimer,    George   Francis, 

Indianapolis 
O'Sullivan,   Joseph  Hubert, 

Indianapolis 
Overstreet,  Aileen  Loretta,  Greencastle 
Padou,   Helen  Esther  Louise, 

Indianapolis 
Painter,    Emmet   Lorn,    Wolcott 
Palenius,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis 
Parr,    Freda   Ara,    Indianapolis 
Parrish,    Marjorie    C,    Indianapolis 
Pascoe,  Helen  Marjorie, 
Kearsarge,    Mich. 
Patterson,  Dorothy  Marie,  Indianapolis 
Patterson,    Jean    Ethel,    Indianapolis 
Patterson,    Mary   Vivian,    New    Salem 
Paul,    Gordon    Elbert,    Bradford,    Ohio 
Paul,   Gwendolyn  Minyon,   Tipton 
Payne,    Helen   Claire,   Indianapolis 
Payne,    Mary    Graydon,    Danville,    111. 
Pearcy,  William  Thomas,    Indianapolis 
Pebworth,   James   Thomas, 

Indianapolis 
Peed,    Emma   Grayce,    Indianapolis 
Peggs,   Mona   Lucille,   Laurel 
Pellett,   Margaret  Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis 
Perkins,    Dorothy   Emily,    Indianapolis 
Perrin,    Opal    Irene,    Indianapolis 
Perry,   Marjorie  Anita,   Cloverdale 
Peters;  Susie  Marie,   Indianapolis 
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Phares,  Clementine  Viola,  Indianapolis 
Phelps.   Lillian,   Indianapolis 
Pherigo,    Faun    Stephens,    Shelbyville 
Phillippe,    Paul    Leon,    Frankfort 
Pickrell,    Genevieve,    Indianapolis 
Pielemeier,    Anna   Louise,   Loogootee 
Pigg,    Telford    Forehand,    Martinsville 
Pihl,    Margaret   Cogswell,   Indianapolis 
Pittman,   Louise,   Indianapolis 
Pitts,    Rebecca    Estella,    Indianapolis 
Poe,    Doris   Josephine,    Indianapolis 
Poindexter,    Dorothy   Paulina, 

Indianapolis 
Polen,    Gertrude   Margaret, 

Indianapolis 
Pollak,    Anna,    Indianapolis 
Pollard,   Curtis   E.,    Bridgeport 
Poore,    Elsie   Theresa,    Indianapolis 
Pope,'  Charles    Lester,    Indianapolis 
Porter,    Charles,    Indianapolis 
Porter,  Elizabeth  Pauline,  Indianapolis 
Porter,    Herman    G.,    Indianapolis 
Potter,    Mary    Elizabeth,    Indianapolis 
Preston.   Robert  Wilder,   Brookville 
Preusser,    Edward,    Indianapolis 
Prince,   Willa   S.,   Indianapolis 
Pritchard,  Grace  Jayne,  Indianapolis 
Pritchard,    Helen   Louise,    Indianapolis 
Pritchard,  Ralph  Vincent,  Indianapolis 
Pruett,   Lowell  Wayne,   Indianapolis 
Pulliam,  Charles  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
Pyke,    Forrest   Smith,    Indianapolis 
Quaid,   Jack  William,   Indianapolis 
Quig,    Katharine    Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis 
Quinzoni,  Margaret  Mary,  Indianapolis 
Rababa.   Adele   Evonne,   Indianapolis 
Ragsdale,    Juanita   F.,    Lebanon 
Railsback,    Irma   Jean,   Indianapolis 
Ranstead,    Stanley   Dumont, 

New    Carlisle 
Ratcliffe,    Ruth   Hazel,    Indianapolis 
Ray,    Pearl   Ann,    Fairland 
Reade,    Anna   Ruth,   Indianapolis 
Reed,    Mary   Lois,    Indianapolis 
Reedy,   Ruth  Anita,   Indianapolis 
Reichel,    Louis,    Indianapolis 
Reid.    Elsworth    Erskine,    Indianapolis 
Reider,    Elsie   Margaret,    Wabash 
Reider,    Kathryn    Elizabeth,   Seymour 
Reidy,    Kathleen    Marie,    Indianapolis 
Reifel,     Jane     Augusta,     Connersville 
Reissner,    Dorothea  Amelia, 

Indianapolis 
Renick,    Robert   Gray,    Indianapolis 


I 

ipolia  ■ 
polls    I 

r    Til     ™ 


Rennard,  Herbert  Edwin,  Indianapol 
Reynolds,    Alice   Lucille,   Indianapoli 
Reynolds,   Archie   Wayne,  Windsor,  111. 
Reynolds,  Dorothy  Ellen,  Indianapolis 
Rhoades,  Alice  Gertrude,  Indianapolis 
Rhoades,    Dorothy,    Indianapolis 
Rich,    Louise   Lois,    Indianapolis 
Richards,    Wallace,    Indianapolis 
Richardson,    Agnes    Maude, 

Indianapolis 
Richardson,   Dana  Harrison,   Anderson 
Richardson,    Donald    Walter, 

Greenwood 
Richardson,    Russel    Isaac,    Lebanon 
Richman,   Paul  George,   Tipton 
Ridge,   Raymond   Forrest,  Indianapolis 
Ridlen,    LaVerne   Ardis,    Indianapolis 
Rigdon,    Dora   M.,    Morristown 
Riley,    Mary   Evelyn,    Indianapolis 
Riley',    Oscar    Winston,    Indianapolis 
Riley',    Pauline    Temple,    Martinsville 
Rinehart,    Dorothy    Louise, 

Indianapolis 
Roach,    iSJrmand    D.,    Indianapolis 
Robinson,    Aimee    Lois,    Brook 
Robinson,    A.    Raymond,    Indianapolis 
Robinson,   Margaret   Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis 
Rock,   Dorcas   Irene,    Greenfield 
Rockwell,     Georgiana    Genevee, 

Indianapolis 
Rodecker,    Sarah  Phelps,    Indianapolis 
Rogers,    Josephine    Kuport, 

Indianapolis 
Rogers,  Thomas  Perrette,  Indianapolis 
Rohm,    John    Thomas,    Indianapolis 
Rollin,    Boyd,    Indianapolis 
Romeiser,   Alvin,   Indianapolis 
Rosebaum,   Edith  Laila,   Indianapolis 
Rosebaum.   Ruth  Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis 
Rosenstihl,    Alfred,    Zionsville 
ROSS,    Mildred   Irene,   Indianapolis 
Ross     Paul   Menzies,    Indianapolis 
Ross!    Ruth   Margaret,   Lawrenceburg 
Ross.  Warner  Anthony,  Lafayette 
Rothbard,    Sara    Mae,    Indianapolis 
Rotroff.   Myrl  John,   Lima,   Ohio 
Routzong,    Jane,    Indianapolis 
Rowe,   Lucille,   Logansport 
Rubsam.   Henry   Leo.   Logansport 
Rubush.  Zerelda  Halleen,     Indianapol. 
Ruehl,    Olga   Freda,    Indianapolis 
Rundell.    Mary   Louise.    Indianapolis 
Russell,    Robert  Wheeler.   Tipton 
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Rust,   Gladys   Lenore,   Cortland 
Ruth,   Elbert   B.,   Indianapolis 
Ruth,   Harry   W.,    Walton 
Ruth,   Martin   Luther,    Indianapolis 
Rutherford,    Austin    Douglass, 

Indianapolis 
Ryan,   George   Perry,   Indianapolis 
Ryker,  Dorothy  Margaret,  Indianapolis 
Sagalowsky,    Julius,    Indianapolis 
Sagalowsky,    Sarah,    Indianapolis 
Sandefur,  Dorothy  Laura,    Indianapolis 
Sanders,   John   Smithson,    Indianapolis 
Sanders,    Roy   Andrew,    Indianapolis 
Saxon,   Ellen   Louise,    Indianapolis 
Schad,  Ralph  Theodore,   Indianapolis 
Schaefer,   May   Kolmer,    Indianapolis 
Scheffel,    Miles    Ayres,    Indianapolis 
Schell,  James  Layman,   Indianapolis 
Scherer,  Jeanette,   Indianapolis 
Schlender,  Emma  Esther,  Indianapolis 
Schmidt,    Anna    Agnes,    Seymour 
Schmidt,   Gertrude   Alberta, 

Indianapolis 
Schmidt,    Katherine  Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis 
Schoener,    Margaret,    Indianapolis 
Schooler,   Arvilla   Margaret,    Zionsville 
Schuh,   Frank   H.,    Indianapolis 
Schuler,    Ruth   Lucille,    Anderson 
Schulz,    Daisy   Florence,    Indianapolis 
5chulz,   Edna   Bertha,    Indianapolis 
Schumacher,    George   A.,   Indianapolis 
5Chwenk,    Glen   Juanita,    Indianapolis 
5chwomeyer,   Joseph   Preston, 

Cloverdale 
5C0tt,    Hazel    Irene,    Connersville 
5C0tt,   Lois   Alma,    Indianapolis 
scott,    Mary   Martha,    Elwood 
icott,    Merle   Eugene,    Indianapolis 
>eitz,   Laura    Ellen,    Indianapolis 
>eletz,   Jeanette   Sonia,    Bedford 
5ellick,  Winifred  Schuler,  Indianapolis 
iells,    Allen    Michael,    Indianapolis 
■elvage,    Elizabeth    Kennelley, 

Indianapolis 
euel,  Irene  Louise,   Indianapolis 
eward,   Helen   Downing,    Indianapolis 
haffer,    Charles    Cherrington, 

Anderson 
hank,    Dorothy    Lorer\a,    Indianapolis 
harp,   Edith   Curry,   Westport 
harp,   Ernest   Bristol,    Indianapolis 
hearer,    Samuella    Henryetta, 

Indianapolis 


Shen-Liang,   Chung  Feng, 

C'hekiang,    China 
Shepherd,    Elsie   Marguerite, 

Indianapolis 
Sherer,    Robert    Mitchell,    Indianapolis 
Sherwood,    Marguerite    Chance, 

Indianapolis 
Shideler,    Edith   Adele,   Stanley,    Wis. 
Shimizu,    Shun, 

Takata,    Haguri    Aichi,    Japan 
Shinn,   Lorabee   Chanson,    Indianapolis 
Shipman,    Clarence  Taylor, 

Indianapolis 
Shockley,    Orville   Lonzo,    Indianapolis' 
Shoemaker,    Dorothy   Gage, 

Indianapolis 
Shortridge,    Virginia,    Indianapolis 
Shouse,   John   Dudley,    Indianapolis 
Shultz,  Fred  C,  New  Castle 
Shumack,    Pauline  Hilda,    Indianapolii 
Shumaker,   Albert   Edmund, 

Indianapolis 
Sieloff,    Helena   Ruby,    Indianapolis 
Sisson,    Frank    Trumbull,    Indianapolis 
Sisson,   George  Dwight,   Indianapolis 
Sisson,    Sarah    Trumbull,    Indianapolis 
Sisterhen,    Gertrude    Emily,    Ligonier 
Sizelove,   Roscoe  Ferguson,   Milton 
Skaggs,   Lenora  Eugenia,    Indianapolis 
Skillman,    Emmit   Roy,    Fairland 
Slaughter,    Eldred    James, 

Indianapolis 
Slocum,    Ralph   Harrison,    Fortville 
Sluss,    Helen    Mae,    Indianapolis 
Smalley,    Helen   Marguerite, 

Indianapolis 
Smith,    Alpha,    Finley 
Smith,    Barbara    Mary,    Indianapolis 
Smith,   Carroll,   Indianapolis 
Smith,    Fleming    Lee,    Indianapolis 
Smith,    Floyd    Theodore,    Pendleton 
Smith,    George    K.,    Indianapolis 
Smith,  Hilda  Vera,   Indianapolis 
Smith,  Ivin,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Smith,   J.   L.,   Fortville 
Smith,   Lillie  Florence,   Falmouth 
Smith,    Margaret    Megee,  » 

Charlottesville 
Smith,   Marian   Lenora,   Indianapolis 
Smith,   Melba  Elizabeth,   Shelbyville 
Smith,   Natalie,    Indianapolis 
Smith,  Nettie  Woodall,   Ingalls 
Smith,    Thelma    Bernice,    Indianapolis 
Smith,  Thomas  Franklin,     Indianapolis 
Smith,    Vance    Griffin,    Danville,    Ky. 
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Snyder,  Fremont  William,  Indianapolis 
Snyder,    Ralpli  Wadsworth, 

Huntington 
Soltau,    Pearl,    Indianapolis 
Sommer,    Walter    Hugo,    Indianapolis 
Southard,    Sylvester   Aloysius, 

Anderson 
Spahr,    Helen   Isabelle,    Indianapolis 
Sparlcs,    Lawrence    Walter,    Anderson 
Speece,    Eleanor    Grace,    Indianapolis 
Spinning,   Glen   Shell,   Indianapolis 
Spong,   Thomas,   Indianapolis 
Stahl,   Charles   Edgar,   Indianapolis 
Standish,   Ruth  Elizabeth,   Bedford 
Stark,   Ralph  S.,   Russelville 
Staton,   Glen  Orlando,   Kentland 
Stedfeld,   Eldo,   Indianapolis 
Steele,    Martha    Hamlin,    Indianapolis 
Steinmetz,   Louis  Jacob,    Indianapolis 
Stembel,    Clarence    J.,    Mooresville 
Stephenson,   Calista  May,   South  Bend 
Stephenson,    Corinne,    Indianapolis 
Stephenson,    Dorothy  Alice, 

Indianapolis 
Stevens,    Helen    Louise,    Indianapolis 
Stewart,  Donald  Crawley,  Indianapolis 
Stewart,    Harold    Julian,    Indianapolis 
Stewart,   John  Tandy,   Indianapolis 
Stewart,    Raymond   R.,    Indianapolis 
Stewart,   Richard   Gaylord, 

Indianapolis 
Stewart,   Rollin   Hankins,    Indianapolis 
Stilz,     Mildred    Lucile,     Indianapolis 
Stimson,    Gail   Ida,   Kentland 
Stober,    Buena    R.,    Newkirk,    Okla. 
Stockdale,   Mildred   Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis 
Stokes,   Mary,   Indianapolis 
Storer,    Horace   Elbert,    Indianapolis 
Storm,    Nellie   Julia,    Lizton 
Stover,    Susanna,    Indianapolis 
Strickland,   Louise,   Indianapolis 
Strickland,    Ray   Richardson, 

Indianapolis 
Strickland,    Richard    Hamlyn, 

Greenfield 
Strickler,    Buren    Lewis,    Ladoga 
Strickler,    Dudley   George,    Middletown 
Strode,    Mildred   Louise.    Indianapolis 
Strole,  Gerald  W.,   Kentland 
Stump,    Jennie   Mariah,    Kimmell 
Sudbrock,  Gladys  Lucille,    Indianapolis 
Sullivan,    Blma   Ann,   Indianapolis 
Sullivan,    Esther    Evangeline, 
Indianapolis 


Sullivan,  Fred  Marvin,  Advance 
Sullivan,   Orville  James,   Indianapolis 
Sutherland,    Dorothy    Jane, 

Indianapolis 
Sutherland,    Merle,    Acton 
Swails,   Marion   Gilmore,   Acton 
Swartz,   Leonard  L.,   Indianapolis 
Swift,  Albert  Herbert,  Indianapolis 
Swift,   Dorothy   Louise,   Indianapolis 
Tacoma,    Marie    Louise,    Indianapolis 
Talbert,    Merrill    Sherman, 

Indianapolis 
Taurman,    Lulu,    Indianapolis 
Taylor,    Helen   Anna,   Indianapolis         j 
Taylor,   Lorene  LaVonne,   Indianapolis; 
Terrell,    Richard    Alfred,    Indianapolis 
Tevis,    Erma  May,   Milroy 
Thalman,     Catherine,     Indianapolis       ; 
Thayer,   Albert  Marshall,   Indianapolis!' 
Thayer,    Norman   Earl,    Indianapolis     [ 
Thomas,    Albert   Miles,    Indianapolis 
Thomas,   Estella,    Shelbyville 
Thomas,    Etta    Almeda,    Madison,   III; 
Thomas,    Pauline, 

Houghton    Lake,    Mich. 
Thomas,    William    Augustus, 

Indianapolis 
Thompson,   Albert  Banker,   Columbus 
Thompson,    Fred    Arnold,    Heltonville 
Thompson,    Griffith    B.,    Indianapolis 
Thompson,    Horace    Osmond, 

Indianapolis 
Thompson,    Irene    Jeanette, 

Indianapolis 
Thompson,    Janice,    Indianapolis 
Thompson,    Mabel    Elizabeth, 

Crawfordsville 
Thompson,    Mary   Belle,   Stockwell       j 
Thompson,  Mary  Juanita,  Indianapoli 
Thomson,    John    Anderson, 

Indianapolis 
Thomson,    Robert   Miller,    Indianapoli| 
Thorman,  Juliana  Marie,  Indianapoli| 
Thornberry,  Ruel  Eugene,  Indianapoli, 
Thornburgh,    Hal,    Indianapolis  j 

Thorne,    Kenneth   Edgar,    Indianapolij 
Thornton,    Adelaide,    Indianapolis 
Thorp,    Avanelle,    Indianapolis 
Thrawl,   John  Oscar,   Elwood 
Tichenor,  Norman  Beckham,  1 

Indianapolis 
Tipton,    James   Spence,    Indianapolis 
Todd,    Charles    Irwin,    Decker 
Tooley,    Stanley   McKinley, 
Indianapolis 
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route,   Dewey  V.,   Indianapolis 
rower,    Russell    Johnson,    Indianapolis 
[•rennepohl,  Vernal  William,  Rushville 
["resslar,  Virginia  ELeanor,    Mooresville 
[■rost,    Frank    Clarence,    Indianapolis 
:'roy,   Edward  A.,   Indianapolis 
'royer,    John    Christopher, 

Indianapolis 
'rusty,    Lola   Mae,    Indianapolis 
'ully,    Wilna,    Indianapolis 
'urney,   Alice   Josephine,   Indianapolis 
'uttle,    Alva    Maurice,    Indianapolis 
'witty,   Victor   Chandler,    Indianapolis 
yner,   Lucile  Evelyn,   Indianapolis 
Irich,    Irma   Elizabeth,    Indianapolis 
mbenhower,  Floyd  Wilmer, 

Greenfield 
nderwood,    Catharine,    Indianapolis 
nderwood,    Howard    G.,    Indianapolis 
nversaw,  Lois  Margaret,  Indianapolis 
pdegraff,    Hughes    Burson, 

Indianapolis 
alentine,    Mary   Phyllis,    Indianapolis 
an  Arsdale,   Paul   Parr,   Greencastle 
an  Arsdale,   S.   B.,    Indianapolis 
an  Bussum,  Harold  Bazil, 

Indianapolis 
in   Busum,    Raymond   Layson, 

Connersville 
indivier,   Atta   Isabelle,    Franklin 
indivier,  Paul  Madison,   Indianapolis 
m  Duyn,   Robert   Grover,    Greenfield 
Lrntz,   Dorothea  Lea,   Lebanon 
Lwter,    Emily,    Indianapolis 
hling,   Harry  William,    Indianapolis 
rnon,   Floyd   Earl,   Maxwell 
stal,  Delores,    Indianapolis 
stal,   Helen,   Anderson 
2kers,    Joseph    C,    Indianapolis 
^kery,    Ellen   Florence,    Indianapolis 
gel.   Harold    Edward,    Indianapolis 
n  Canon,   Helen  Jacquetta, 

Indianapolis 
ichstetter,  Fern  Louise,  Indianapolis 
lies,  Jackson  White,   Indianapolis 
111,  Alfred  Edward,   Longmont,   Col 
Llsh,   Alice   Edna,    Plainfield 
Llsh,    Helen    Maurine,    Indianapolis 
^  sh.  Margaret   Helen,   Bridgeport 
•Iter,  H.   Harold,  Van  Wert,   Ohio 
mpler,  Lawton  Quillan, 

Nickelsville,  Va. 
rren,  Irene  Elizabeth,    McCordsville 
ters.    Margaret   Ruth,    Indianapolis 


Watkins,    Dorothy    Wordsworth, 

Indianapolis 
Watkins,   T.   Cole,  Indianapolis 
Watson,    Mary    Lucile,    Indianapolis 
Watson,   Jeannette  Birge,  Indianapolis 
Webb,    Nina    Parker,    Brownsburg 
Weir,    Miriam    Somers,    Indianapolis 
Weitknecht,    Lena    Esther,    Kokomo 
Welborn,    Lundy,    Wilkinson 
Werkman,   Herbert  Philip,   Ft    Wayne 
Werner,     Marguerite,     Indianapolis 
West,  Constance  Pauline,   Indianapolis 
West,    George    Wallace,    Indianapolis 
Weyant,    Claudia   May,    Indianapolis 
Weyer,    Helen   Mary,    Indianapolis 
Wheat,    William    Herman, 

Beech   Grove 
White,   Allen  Alfred,    Indianapolis 
White,   Dorothy   Frances,   Indianapolis 
White,    Lucile   Catherine,   Indianapolis 
White,    Volney   Malott,    Indianapolis 
White,    Wendell   Grafton,    Indianapolis 
Whiteman,    Florence,    Indianapolis 
Whiteman,    Robert    Lanter, 

Indianapolis 
Whitham,    Lorene,     Indianapolis 
Whitmire,    Dwight    Frazee, 

Indianapolis 
Wigent,    Mabel   Ruth,    Columbia   City 
Wiggins,   Julia  Celestine,   Indianapolis 
Wilkinson,   Pauline   Dorothy, 

Crawfordsville 
Wilmans,   Alice,    Indianapolis 
Wilson,    Dorothy,    Indianapolis 
Wilson,  Elizabeth  Jeanne,  Indianapolis 
Wilson,    Ethelbert   Rupp,    Indianapolis 
Wilson,   Lewis,   Indianapolis 
Winchell,    Mary    Helen,    Indianapolis 
Wmgfield,    Margaret  Alida, 

Indianapolis 
Winship,    Mildred   Edna,    Goodland 
Winslow,    Hattie   Lou,    Indianapolis 
Winter,    Mary   Lester, 

Washington,   D.   C. 
Wise,   Mary  Kathryn,   Middletown 
Wiseman,  Kenneth  Bruce,  Indianapolis 
Wishard,    Lois    Esther,    Indianapolis 
Wittkamper,  Helen  Mae,   Elwood 
Wittkamper,    William    Winsor 

Windfall 
Wolf,   Mary   Martha,    Indianapolis 
Wolfard,  Margaret  Alice,  Indianapolis 
Wolfe,   Dorothea  L.,   Wolcott 
Wolfe,    Robert  Luther,    Indianapolis 
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Wong,    Carl   Gold, 

Sun   Ning,   Canton,    China 
Wood,    Jabez    Hall,    Indianapolis 
Wood,    Virginia    Mae,    Indianapolis 
Woodbridge,    Wilouise,    Indianapolis 
Woodling,  Homer  Eugene,  Logansport 
Woodruff,    Minus   Elijah,    Indianapolis 
Woods,     Byron    Harold,    Indianapolis 
Woods,    Gerald    E.,    Greenfield 
Woods,    Louis    Lawrence,    Indianapolis 
Wooley,    Ruth   Ester,   Indianapolis 
Woolgar,    Robert,    Indianapolis 
Wright,    Dorothy    Harris,    Indianapolis 
Wright,    Elizabeth   Hopkins, 

Indianapolis 
Wright,    John    Newcomb,    Indianapolis 


Wright,    Mary    Lew,    Indianapolis 
Wright,   Mary  Louise,  Columbus 
Wurster,    Herbert    Charles, 

Indianapolis 
Wurtz,    Nellie,    Indianapolis 
Wylie,    Charles  Bremner,    Indianapolis 
Wynn,    Earl   James,    Indianapolis 
Yeagley,   Pauline,    Indianapolis 
Yelvington,    Mildred   Leora, 

Summitville 
York,    Joe   William,    Indianapolis 
Yott,    Charles    Bernard,    Indianapolis 
Young,   Alice   Templer,    Indianapolis 
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